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POSTHUMOUS MEMOIR OF MYSELF. 

By Hokace Smith^ Esq. 

AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BRAMBLGTYE HOUSE,*' &C. &C. 

[Accidental circumstances preyented the appearance of this Tale during the 
hfe-time of its gifted and lamented Author, but the proofs were corrected 
by him. Taken in connexion with tlie melancholy event which so speedily 
and unexpectedly followed its composition, the article presents a singular 
coincidence of title, and becomes invested with deep and peculiar interest.*— 
Ed. N. M. Mag.] 

• 

Chapter I. 

^^You here !” I exclaimed, in no very courteous tone, as I turned romid, 
and saw my old friend Dr. Linnel quietly seating himself by my bed- 
side, Who sent for you T* 

No one ; I was l^ought hither by one of the best and prettiest 
young ladies in all Warwickshire — your daughter.*’ 

Then Sarah has not only taken a very great liberty, but has dis- 
obeyed my positive orders, bjb she has done more than once lately. For 
some time past has ^e been pestering me to send for you^ which I have 
constantly refused to do. I have told her, at least a hundred times, that 
I don't like physic, and hate doctors." 

1 am glad to see that your malady has not injured your talent for 
paying compliments." 

“ Nay, I meant not to say anything rude or personal. As aVisitant 
or a friend I am always glad to see you. Even when you are sarc^astie 
and say sharp things, as you do sometimes, one cannot oe offended with 
a man who wears such a bland, imperturbable smile, and speaks in so 
soft a voice ; but as a writer of prescriptions, I confess frankly— you 
know I hate flummery — ^that 1 had rather have your room tiian your 
company. When my time’s come, 1 can die without the assistance of 
a doctor." 

“ Very likely ; but the question is, can you live without it ?’* 

W*hy not ? 1 am sixty-three, and never consulted a physician in all 
my life.’* 

“ Perhaps you were never ill before ?" 

Never ! and I’m not exactly iU now, only completely out of sorts, as 
most men are at this precise time of life— weak and languid, and all that 
sort of thing — seedy^ as my son George calls it ; and so 1 promised 
Sarah that 1 would lie abed to-day, just to see whether it would recruit 
me a bit." 
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Pos&fl^us Memoir of Myself. 

, iiwgh you very good advice ; and perhaps I may be 

able to dll the same, if you will tell me the exact nature of your ailment, 
which you eon /bardfy infuse, now that you have confessed yourself to 
be completely out of soits, and that I have come so far on purpose to 
see you/' 

“ I have already told you my complaint ; I am sixty-three — my grand 
climacteric, you know : nine times seven ; both of them unlucky num- 
bers. No one escapes altogether at this confounded period. George 
wrote me on my last birthday that a most dangerous time was coming, 
and that I must expect to be confoundedly seedy for some months ; but 
that there was no kind of use in seeing a doctor, as the indisposition was 
natural and inevitable.” 

“ I thought all belief in the ‘critical year' had been long since aban- 
doned, except by the old women who disguise themselves as old men. 
Your son is young enough to know better. Be assured, my good 
friend, that your sickness has no reference whatever to this peculiar 
year of your life. Cannot you assign any otor cause for this sudden 
change in a constitution which has hitherto beeii so healthy ?” 

“ Well, I don't know. I have cettainly had a good de^ of worry and 
anxiety lately.” ^ 

“ Yet few men have been so prosperous. The wond gives you credit 
for having made an immense fortune by your contracts with govern- 
ment.” 

“ The world says true ; but wealth, I find, cannot always buy health, 
and still less happiness. I tell you what, Doctor, — ^when a fellow has 
everything to fear and nothing to hope, he will sometimes look back with 
regret to the careless days w^heu he had everything to hope and nothing 
to fear.” 

“ Thank Heaven, I am in the former predicament, and trust always to 
remain so.” 

“ Nay, Doctor, you may get rich when you get old, as I have done.” 

“ In otlier words, I may scrape up money when I am too old to enjoy 
it, and cannot long retain it. I hope the blind goddess will spare me 
all such cruel kindness.” 

‘‘ Fate has spared you one calamity — you have no children. I have 
only two ; but, oh ! my dear Linnel ! words cannot tell you how much 
disappointment, misery, and vexation, they have latterly occasioned me. 
If there is one man I hate more than another, it is Godfrey Thorpe, of 
Gakfield Hall, and not without many and good reasons, exclusively of 
his being a pompous, supercilious blockhead, as proud as Lucifer and as 
poor as Job. First, he procured me to be blackballed at the County 
Club, insolently declaring that he could not associate with a ci-devant 
maltster. Secondly, his interest with the commissary-general, and cer- 
tain charges of malpractices on my part — for I'm sure the slanders came 
from him — ^prevented my getting the great contract for supplying the 
cavalry with provender. Thirdly, he ousted me from the borough which 
I had represented for five years, actually beating me with my own money, 
for I had just lent him an additional eight thousand pounds on the 
Oakfield estate, which is now mortgaged to its full value. However, 
there is one comfort ; if he” goes on much longer with his hounds and 
horses, and Ids grand establishment, I hope, one of these fine days, to 
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foreclose, and oust him from his boasted old Hall, just as he turned foe 
out of my borough/* 

“ Provoking enough, I confess ; but what has all this to do with the 
annoyance you have suffered from your children ?** 

“Listen, and you shall hear. Thorpe has an only daughter, not 
unattractive in person, but an artful, sly minx, who, being probably well 
aware of her father s desperate circumstances, and knowing that my son 
was likely to be one of the richest fellows in the county, set her cap at 
him so successfully, that the silly gull became perfectly infatuated 
her, and actually made her an offer of his hand, which was, of course, 
instantly accepted. That George should be easily ensnared, and be ready 
to throw himself away for a pretty plaything, does not surprise me, for 
he has ever been a spoilt child, accustomed from boyhood to have his 
own way, and confirmed by long indulgence in waywardness and 
obstinacy ; but guess my shame and wrath when he told me, with an air 
of satisfaction, that the proud old insolvent had given his consent to the 
marriage solely on condition that his daughter's husband should take 
the name of Thorpe ! What unparalleled insolence ! How could he-— 
how could my son — how could any man dream that, after toiling and 
moiling for years to build up a fortune, and found a family that might 
perpetuate my name, 1 should consent to see that name swamped, and my 
hard-earned wealth sacrificed, to continue the race, and clear the encum- 
bered estates of a man whom I hated ? I dismissed my mean-spirited 
sou with an indignant prohibition of the marriage ; and I have since 
added a codicil to my Avill, bequeathing my property to the County 
Hospital, should he ever espouse Julia Thorpe. There is some little 
comfort in that reflection ; but I leave you to imagine how deeply, how 
cruelly my heart has been lacerated, by this disappointment of all my 
fondest and most cherished hopes/’ 


Chapter 1 1. 

“ It must be confessed that your son, knowing your antipathy to Mr. 
Thorpe, did not make a very discreet selection ; but Wordsworth tells us 
that 

The child’s the father of the man, 

and you ought not, therefore, to expect that spoilt boys should grow up 
to be dutiful sons.” 

“ Ay, there you go, Doctor, girding at me with your stereotyped smile 
and soft voice, as if you were flattering instead of condemning me. At 
all events, I never spoiled Sarah ; indeed, people used to say that, in my 
blind partiality for George, 1 neglected his sister, and yet, by a singular 
coincidence, as if I were doomed to be equally tormented by both my 
children, she has committed a not less egregious act r)f folly, and has 
thwarted my wishes in a still more offensive and more unfiUal manner. 
Not only has she refused an offer from Frank Rashleigh, the man upon 
whom I had set my heart as a son-in-law, because he is sure of being 
Earl of Downport, but she has confessed her attachment to Mr. Mason, 
the curate, a poor creature with a miserable 1001. a-year.” 
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But having go rich a father, she does not, I presume, think it neces- 
sary that her husband should be rich.” 

But 1 do ; or that he should have rank to make atonement for his 
poverty.” 

‘‘ What are her objections to the man you had chosen ?” 

“ She says he is a fool and. a profligate, with which 1 have nothing to 
do. I don’t require my son-in-law to be a wise man or a moral one, 
but 1 want to see my daughter a countess. As to the curate, she has 
promised never to marry him without my consent, which she will never 
get in my life ; and after my death my will has effectually forbidden the 
banns, for the 1000/. a-year I have left her is to be reduced to 200/, if 
ever she becomes Mrs. Mason — Well now. Doctor, if you deny that the 
climacterical year has an^’thing to do with my indisposition, will you 
not admit that I have had worry, and vexation, and disappointment 
enough to disorder any man’s health ?” 

I always like jny patient to give me his own impressions as to the 
cause of his malady ; hut before I tell you mine, you must detail the 
C^mptoms. You have a deranged, intermitting pulse, but you are not 
defleient in strength, for you have maintained this long conversation 
without any apparent exhaustion.” 

‘‘ That’s purely accidental, for sometimes I am suddenly seized with 
diati'essing tremor of the heart, giddiness in the head, noise in the ears, 
jflashing of the eyes, which continue till I become insensible, and remain 
SO for a considerable time, just as if I were dead. Upon one occasion I 
remained three hours in tliis state, and when I recovered consciousness, 
another hour elapsed before I could speak. A week ago, after great 
languor of body and mind, I was suddenly deprived of all voluntary 
motion, my limbs being as rigid as if I were a statue ; and while suflering 
these attacks, several blotches have appeared upon my body, an ailment 
to which I never have been previously subject. There, Doctor, you 
have heard my symptoms ; now, tell me, what’s the matter with me ?” 

“ These ' are diagnostics of syncope, paralysis, and catalc’psy, but 
presented in so complicated and unusual a form that I cannot exactly 
specify the nature of your malady. l\vo things I will frai\kly tell you 
—I don’t like these paroxysms, which are of a very ugly type; and 1 do 
not believe that they have been supeiinduced by mental anxiety, however 
poignant. Before we can suggest a remedy for your disordered state, 
we must try to discover the cause, wliich may, perhaps, be traced to some 
recent intemperance — some excess either in eating or drinking ; or, at 
all events, to some deviation from your customary diet.” 

“A bad guess, Doctor, for in no single respect have I altered my 
usual mode of living, except in taking two or three doses a-day of Rahy s 
Restorative.” 

“ What the deuce is that ?” 

“ Why, my son George, as I told you, is a firm believer iu the great 
danger of the climacterical year, and having heard that this medicine is 
a sure and wonderful restorer of the vital energies in old men, very kindly 
sent me up a large supply from Newmarket, where the patentee resides ; 
and when I complain of getting worse, he is constantly urging me to 
increase the dose as the only remedy.” 

“ Telling you, at the same time, that there was no use in sending for a 
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doctor ! enough : I am so often called in W paitenti who liaYe half 
killed themselves by trying to cure themselves^ that I know the names of 
quack medicines petty well, but I never heard of Baby’s Restonktive. 
&ive you any of this precious compound in the room 

** Yes ; there is an unopned bottle of it by the glass*” 

“ There is no label on the bottle,” observed the Doctor, ‘‘an appendigo 
in which ptent medicines are seldom deffcient; nor is there any vendor's 
or chemist^s name, an omission equally uncommon.” 

After smelling it for some time, and applying it very cautiously to tbo 
tip of his tongue, he continued — 

“ I think I can guess one of the ingredients ; but if you will allow mo 
to analyse the mixture at borne, I shall be better enabled to d«i^* 
Promise me, in the mean time, not to taste another drop till you see me 
to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Very well ; but I shall miss it, for it*s a very pleasant artd eomfoft** 
able cordial. George assures me that when taken in sufficient quaiititiei 
it has always answered the purpose.’^ 

“ Very likely ; but what was the purpose ? I am afraid of quack 
medicines, as 1 have already told you, and still more of amateur pro* 
scriptions.” 

Why, you are as suspicious as Sarah, who has implored me, over and 
over, not to go on with the Restorative. Poor girl ! she lias been a 
capital nurse, waiting upon me early and late, and never out of humour, 
except when I insist on following George’s advice and inoreaiing the 
cordial.” 

Her looks show that she has been doing too much* This must not 
be. J will send you a regular nurse to-morrow.” 

“As to the giiTa looks, I don’t think much of that. Perhap she ii 
pining for her pauper lover ; besides, my children ought to do something 
for me ; I’m sure I have done enough for them, never hesitating, for 
their sakes, to commit a little irregularity in my contracts, when I thought 
it could be done safely,— always remembering my young folks.” 

“ And sometimes, as it seems, forgetting yourself.” 

“ 1 shouldn’t confess these little malpractices to any one else, and this 
I do in confidence ; my confession is quite entre nous.'' 

“No such thing; a third party has been listening to you ail the 
time.” 

“ Bless my heart ! you don’t say so. Who ? — where ?” 

The Doctor pointed his fore-finger to the sky, and remained stleni 
Strange ! that so simple an action should send a thrill to my heart, and 
make me cast down my eyes with a feeling of humiliation and remoMi 
A minute or two elapsed before I could find courage to lay — 

“ Nay, Doctor, you must not be squeamish and puritanical ElfOXf 
one cheats government.” 

“ But no one cheats God 1” was the reply ; and I began ta wiib my 
rebuker out of the room, when he suddenly exclaimed— 

“ How comes it that your son makes Sarah the dispenaer of his quick 
medicine, if such it is, and the watcher by your bed-side, when he himielf 
ought to perform those duties ?” 

“ Oh I George never misses the great Newmarket meeting, and ke 
has a horse entered for the two first races. He it always happy when he 
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is staying with his young friend, Sir Freeman Dashwood, and I have 
alw^s indulged him in his whims and fancies.” 

Even to the double doses of Baby’s Restorative, although it has 
hitherto failed so signally in realising' its name. I will hurry home and 
send you some alexipharmick medicines, which I beg you will take as 
soon as you can.” 

“ How fond you all are of long words ! What the deuce are alexi- 
pharmicks 

‘‘ They are usually administered when we suspect the presence of poison 
in the system.” 

Poison ! w^hat a horrible idea ! Surely you do not suspect me of 
having been poisoned ?” 

It is not my business to suspect, but to deal with symptoms, and 
yours very much resemble those of a poisoned man. You may have un- 
consciously received some deleterious matter into your system, which we 
must instantly endeavour to expel. Many men are thus destroyed with- 
out foul play of any sort. Yours is a case that requires prompt remedies, 
so I must hurry home. I will give directions to Sarah, in case you 
should have a recurrence of your attacks to-night, and will repeat my 
visit early in the morning.” 


Chapter III. 

While I thought that Doctor Linnel had indulged in very unnecessary 
suspicions as to Baby’s Restorative, I could not shake off an occasional 
misgiving touching its injui'ious effects upon my health. That the most 
deleterious compounds were sometimes sold under the name of quack 
medicines I was fully aware; but that my son, upon whom I had so 
fondly doated since his childhood, should press it upon me with so much 
importunity, unless he were fully convinced of its salutary quality, I 
could not bring myself to believe. With no ordinary interest, therefore, 
did I cross-question the Doctor next morning, as to the results of his 
analysis ; but his answers were so cautious, not to say evasive, that it 
was difficult to draw from them any very decided inference. Judging, 
however, by what he supposed or vaguely hinted, rather than by what 
he actually said, I was led to believe that his imj^ressions were unfavour- 
able, especially when he again alluded, with much significance of manner, 
to the absence of a vendor’s name, or label of any sort, on the bottles. 
He congratulated me on having discontinued the draughts, which might 
possibly, tliough he would not positively affirm it, have been the cause of 
my mysterious malady ; and expressed a hope that its progress would be 
arrested by the copious use of the medicines he had prescribed. 

My strange complaint, however, had got such complete possession 
of my system, that it would neither yield to the most potent remedies, 
nor to the unremitting and affectionate attentions of my daughter, who 
was now assisted by a regular nurse. With the fond illusion of an in- 
valid, I still clung to the notion that my climacterical year prevented the 
remedies from proving efficacious ; but whatever might be the cause, I 
could not conceal from myself that I was rapidly sinking. The derange- 
ment of all my bodily functions increased, the fainting fits and cataleptic 
attacks were more frequent and of longer continuance ; and though, as 1 
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was assured, my personal appearance was far from indicating any fatal 
result, I felt as if life Vi&tO passing away from me. At this juncture, 
unfortunately, the Doctor was summoned to attend his sick mother at 
Bath ; but as he left full instructions as to my treatment, and contem- 
plated an early return to his home, I would not allow any other 
physician to be called in. 

His absence, however, was unexpectedly protracted, and I dragged on 
without any material alteration in ray state, until one morning a sudden 
and totally new sensation paralysed iny whole frame. My head swam ; 
I felt AS if Death had laid his hand upon my heart; 'and I had just breath 
enough to whisper to my attendant — 

“Nurse, I am dyiug! all is over! I feel suffocated. Take off some 
of tlie bed-clothes.” 

These were the last words I uttered before my burial ! Marvellous 
and almost incredible as the statement may appear, I was only in a cata- 
leptic trance, for although my limbs were stretched out in all the rigidity 
of death, my senses and my consciousness were by no means obi iterated. 
Nay, they were in some respects intensified, for I could hear a distiint 
whisper which would have been previously inaudible ; one eye, being 
only half-closed, retained its full power of vision, and though the other 
was quite shut, methought I could see through the lid as clearly as if it 
had been a spectacle-glass. My tongue liaving lost all power of motion, 
1 WAS utterly speechless, but my impeded breath, struggling in the transit 
of my body from vitality to inanimation, forced itself from my throat 
with a noise of gurgling and strangulation. 

The fat nurse who had htherto approached me with a maternal' smile 
and a coaxing voice, as she exclaim^, — Now, my dear good sir, ii?8 
time to take the pills. ' How purely you do look this morning ! My 
life on’t WA shall have you riding the white cob again in a week or twor 
—the fat nurse, I say, had no sooner caught the choking soimd 1 have 
mentioned, than she croaked in her natural accents— “ Them’s the death- 
rattles! Then it is all over, sure enough, and high time too, God 
knows. Hanged if I didn’t think the bothering old chap would never 
die. Can’t imagine, for my part, how people can go on lingering in 
this way, willy-nilly, shilly-shally. If they can’t die, they should 
live ; and if they can’t live, they should die. That’s the worst of sick- 
ness; it do make folks so uncommon selfish, which is my peticklar ’boiui- 
nation.” 

Hastening into the parlour with which my bedroom cornmunicate<l, 
this hater of selHshness snatched up a valuable shawd belonging to my 
daughter, as well as a cloth cloak of my own, and spread them over me, 
an action which would have surprised itie, after having so recently re- 
quested her to remove some of the clothes, had I not recollected that 
these rapacious harpies claim as their perquisite everything lying on tlie 
bed when its occupant dies. Oh ! how I wished for tlie use of my 
tongue, when I heard her afterwards affirming that the poor dear gentle- 
man wns “ sadly cold and shiveiy just afore he went off, and so she 
covered him up comfortable.” Making no further addition to her per- 
quisites than by pocketing a few odds and ends lying about tlie room, 
the worthy creature, putting on the m6st heart-broken look she could 
assume, and with a ready-prepared handkerchief in her hand, hurried 
away to announce my death to my daughter and the household. 
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Chaptee IV. 

As Sarah had driven over to Doctor Linners to ascertain the day of 
his return, for which she was becoming hourly more impatient, no one 
entered my chamber for more than two hours, an interval which gave 
me leisure to reflect upon my perilous and unprecedented state. In all 
my former attacks the mind had sympathised with the suspended vitality 
of the frame, but now I had vital senses and apprehensiveness in a dead 
integument. Was this dissolution of partnership temporary only ? How 
long would it last ? Was it final? What then was to be my ultimate fate ? 
I had read of disembodied spirits, and I coidd understand the continuance 
of such a separate existence; but as for me, I was entombed alive in my 
own body-— destined, perhaps, to die hideously and loathsomely, as my 
corporeal particles putrified and decomposed. I had read, too, of miser- 
able victims who, being buried in a trance, had turned round in their 
cof&ns ; and of some who, having forced themselves out of them, had 
been discovered as huddled skeletons in a corner of the vault, whither 
they had crawled to die of hunger and exhaustion. Recoiling with a 
mental shudder from such horrible thoughts, I clung to the hope that, 
although my present fearful seizure was decidedly different from all my 
previous attacks, it might, after a little longer interval, terminate, like 
them, in my revival. 

While I was alternately horrified and reassured by these anticipations 
of my fate, my daughter entered, and after burstiag into a passion of 
tears as she kissed my insensible lips, sbe kneeled down by my bed>sidc, 
and prayed long and earnestly for the discontinuance of my trance ; for, 
in spite of the positive assurances of my death, she would not abandon 
the hope of my recovery. Some one, however, in the house, probably 
the nurse, who wished the forfeiture of the shawls to be confirmed, chose 
to consider me unequivocally defunct, for I heard the servants closing 
the shutters in the other apartments, and was made aware of various 
post mortem proceedings, to which I listened with conflicting feelings that 
baffle all description. The house was now quiet, but occasional sounds 
still fell upon my ear with an ominous and harrowing significaiicy, for every 
passing hour announced by the hall clock seemed to be a passing-bell 
that ratified my decease, and brought me so much nearer to the appalling 
moment when I should be buried alive. At intervals otlier sounds were 
distinguishable ; and as I caught the grating of wheels on the road, the 
whistle of a railway train, the clattering and chattering of my servants 
at their dinner, it seemed to me both unfeeling and iiimatural that, on 
the very day of my supposed death, the world should be pursuing its 
ordinary occupations, and my own servants regaling themselves with 
their customary appetites, as if no such catastrophe had occurred. 

Thus I remained, with no other companion than my own sad thoughts, 
till the evening, when my daughter s maid and the housemaid, having 
solemnly pledged themselves to stand by each other, whatever might 
happen, and grasping each other’s hand to ensure the performance of tlie 
contract, stole on tiptoe into the chamber to have a peep at me, neither 
of them having ever seen a dead man. Peering at me furtively and 
askance, as if afraid of being scared by my ghost, they agreed, whisper- 
ingly, that I looked for all the world as if I were fast asleep, although 
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Nurse had mahitained tbat^I wa^ as dead as a door-nail. Both declared 
that I should be no real gentlemap if I had not remembered all t^)e' 
servants in my will ; and as moumipg was a matter of course, one of 
them had resolved that her dress should be made to fasten in front, and 
the other knew of a most becoming pattern for her wliite muslin 
But their conversation was not limited to such frivolities, for the lady^ g 
maid declared, on the authority of her mistress, that Dn Linnel, before 
he went away, had written to Mr. George, stating that ho must return 
immediately ; that Miss Sarah had said she hoped he would arrive the 
very next morning, and that thet Doctor himself was fxj)oeted back on 
the day after ; whereupon they stole away, with their hands still locked 
together. 

In these tidings there was no small comfort. Should I revive, my son 
would have an Instant opportunity of clearing himself from $11 suspicion 
touching the Restorative, in which I still felt a liope rather than a con- 
fidence that he would succeed. Should my trance continue, there was 
no fear of my being buried alive, for Linnel would again be at iny bed- 
side long before the time for my interment, and he was too skilful and 
experienced a ]>hysician not to distinguish betw’een real and a[»parent 
death. My most appalling and revolting terror being thus removed, 
I patiently counted the clock till my usual bed-time, hoping that I might 
then fall asleep, and so escape the tedium of a long wakeful night. 
But sleep is a provision of nature for ro 2 )airing the doy s wear and tear ; 
in my cataleptic state there had been no such expenditure of eoj'poreal 
energy, and consequently there was no requirement of repose. Perhaps 
my mind was still too nftuch agitated tO* settle into any sort of oblivion ; 
perhaps it would never be otherwise, and my trance — existence — uiight 
be a perpetual consciousness, and consequently an unvaried misery. 
Such a state must soon lead to madness ; but how could a man be mad 
and motionless, a maniac and a statue ? What inconceivable misery, to 
feel your brain raving and raging with an insanity whicdi can find no 
vent for its fury, either by the explosions of the voice or the ct)nvulsive 
violence of the limbs! In such sad thoughts, wearily and drearily 
did the first night of my living death drag its slow length along. 


TASSO. 

-BV W. BBAILSFORD. 

Tnii world and all for love, the same fond theme 
That timed the utterance of Petrarca’s sighs 
'Fo music ever sweet — the golden beam 
Tliat gilds the summer of Time's memories 
For ever and for aye— such Tasso’s dream. 

Oh ! who shall note a poet’s fantasies. 

Or lift the veil that we may vainly seem 
Spectators of a true heart’s miseries ? 

Are we not gainers on our part to learn 
Tlic secret force of love’s old gift of song? 

1 hat even 'midst the scars wc may discern 
Life’s compensations, gleaning goed from wrong. 
And challenging the adverse powers of fate 
To fill our hearts with thoughts disconsolate; 
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EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS* 

When the famous Baron Munchausen fastened his horse, one dark 
winter’s night after a deep fall of snow, to what he supposed was the 
stump of a tree, and waking next morning saw his steed dangling from the 
village steeple, his surprise, as he avouches, was extreme. Apparently, 
however, the veracious baron’s astonishment was scarcely greater than that 
of the author of the “Familiar Letters” on “European Life and Manners” 
when he found that his friends had actually preserved the numerous 
epistles which he wrote to them from this side of the Atlantic during a 
sojourn in Europe of something more than five years. This being the 
case, our readers do not require to be told that “ the letters were not de- 
signed for piblication.'*’ Yet, after all, such was their destiny. Fate 
proved stronger than free-will. Their extraordinary merit had somehow 
got bruited abroad ; “ many friends expressed a strong wish to possess 
them, and that,” adds Mr. Colman, “is the reason of their publication.” 

We cannot but think that Mr. Colman was right in yielding to the 
widely- extended solicitation ; for, though he might have satisfied his 
friends by a manifold process on a large scale, or even by lithographic 
aid, the object which those who do 9iot write for publication have generally 
in view would hardly have been answered: the letters w^ould have ob- 
tained the popularity which now that they are in print seems likely to 
attend them; neither would the world have experienced the gratification 
which must necessarily follow their perusal. We learn from his |w*eface, 
that Mr. Colman “had proposed a graver work than this upon European 
society,” that he has actually begun it, and that he designs “presently to 
give it to the public.” But, en ailendant the fulfilment of this purpose, 
let us gratefully receive what we have got, and try to make the most of it. 
It is not often that we have the opportunity of gazing upon such a “ pic- 
ture of private and domestic life.” 

In painting this picture, hpwever, Mr.. Golman says that his greatest 
difl&culty has been that his letters “may be deemed too personal;” and 
his pj'incipal anxiety, “ lost they should be thought to approach a violation 
of private confidence.” Ho certainly does mate some revelations which 
border closely on personality, but how far he is obnoxious to the charge 
of violating private confidence our readers shall form their own opinion. 
It was, at first, Mr. Column’s determination not to publish a single name; 
but he “ found this an idle attempt, and that individuals would be traced 
by circumstances, as certainly as if distinctly announced.” To this account, 
therefore, must be placed the greater part of the startling discoveries 
which his volumes have made public ; and all we can liope is, that the in- 
dividuals whose “ style of living” he has sketched with the minute pencil 
of a Gerard Douw, will be as lenient to him m They ought to 

be so, for, aeccording to Mr. Colman s showing, “ pains were most kindly 
taken to initiate mo into those particulars ; the information was, though 
entirely without ostentation, most kindly given; written lists of servants, 
and written and printed rules of domestic management, were repeatedly 

* European Life and Manners; in Familiar Ixjtters to Friends. By Henry 
Colman. Author of “European Agriculture, and the Agriculture of France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland.*’ 2 vols. Boston and London. 1849. 
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placed in my hands, with a full and expressed liberty to use them as 1 
pleased,” To violate private confidence, as far as these things are con- 
cerned, is consequently a difficult matter ; but we will not prejudge the 
question. Mr. Colman gives an equally good reason for turning the 
knowledge thus obtained to account. The style of living is so ‘‘ wholly 
different from that which prevails” in the United States (of which country 
Mr. Colman is a citizen), and “ the interest in these minute details” is so 
intense at Boston, New York, and other great cities of the Union, that 
not to have emptied the vials of his information for the benefit of the 
American coteries (of which Mr. Colman is now, without doubt, the idol) 
would have been looked upon by his countrymen — and countrywomen — 
as an act of leze^mqjesie against the laws of politeness and good maimerii 
which, we gather from the context of his book, appear rather to require 
extension in his native land. We have, ourselves, implied ouy obligations 
to Mr. Colman ; but before we proceed to show why, we feel bound to 
mention tliat he states in a second preface — as a matter deserving to stand 
apart — that the letters record “ only a small portion of the kindness” 
shown him. What would have been their effect upon the public if the 
whole had been narrated, we almost tremble to think of. 

We shall now, following Mr. Colman’s example, plunge in medias res. 

In the month of May, in the year 1843, he finds himself wandering 
through the streets of London, in a state of utter amazement at “ the 
wilderness of houses, streets, lanes, courts, and kennels,” in which he is 
suddenly located. From the particulanty of his description, where seven 
streets all radiated from one centre,” wa suspect he must have made his 
debut in the Seven Dials ; but it is no matter where, for all he meets 
enchants and astonishes him. He thus describes the effect produced by 
the vast extent of London : — 

I have walked until I liave had to sit down on some door-steps out of |wre 
weariness, and yet have not got at all out of the rushing tide of popuiation. I 
have rode [ridden] on the driver’s seat on an omnibus, and there has lx?en a con- 
stant suc^ssion of squares, parks, terraces, and long lines of single houses for 
miles, aw< continuous blocks and single palaces in tlie very heart of Ijondon, 
occupy|^ acres of ground. I do not speak, of course, of the large parks, which, 
trees, their verdure, their neatness, their embellishments, their lakes 
an^cdscades, their waters swarming with fish, and covered mih a great Varieiu of' 
water-jowl, which they have been able to domesticate, and tlwir grazing fiocks of' 
sheep and cattle^ and their national monuments, and the multitude of well-dressed 
pedestrians, and of elegantly-mounted horsemen and horsewomen, ami of 
carriages and equipages as splendid as gold and silver can make them, arc 
beautiful beyond even my most romantic dreams. 1 do not exaggerate ; I can- 
not go beyond the reality. 

This is making the most of the ducks and geese in St. .James’s Pork ; 
but our national vanity will not suffer us to (juarrel with Mr. Colman 
for slightly overcharging the picture. As Sir Luciflb O’Tiigger saya, 

“ When affection guides the pen, he must be a brute wbp finds fault 
with the style and the couleur de rose of Mr. Colman is of so tender 
a tint, that we may be pardoned if we see in it the warmth of a stronger 
sentiment. Was it owing to this amiable feeling, or to ** the malady of 
not listening” — as Falstaff calls premeditated deafness — that Mr. Colman 
is enabled to say : Though I have been a ^eat deal in the streets, and 
in crowds without number, and have seen vexation enough in passings 
1 do not think I have heard a single oath since I have been in the 
city'* (?) This is something worth noting, even although Mr. Colman 
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had been only ten days in London when he wrote the sentence. The 
population of London, unless it was then very differently composed, 
comd certainly have furnished no quota of the armies which in my Uncle 
Toby’s time swore so terribly in Flanders. We have a faint idea that 
the accomplishment is not altogether forgotten at the present day, but 
we may be mistaken ; indeed, on second thoughts, we. (eel we must be 
so, for Mr. Colman tells us, a little further on, that gopd manners are 
here evidently a universal study.” 

But although an outward decorum is preserved, dissipation has taken 
deep root in the soil. “ The business-shops close at ten, in general ; but 
the ale and wine shops, the saloons, and the druggists shops^ I believe, 
are open all night ; and the fire of intemperance, I should infer, was 
nourished as faithfully as the vestal fire at Rome, and never permitted to 
go out or to slacken.” Our inference from this passage is, that those 
who don’t or won’t drink malt or sherry, indulge in intemperate draughts 
of spirits of wine at the druggists* shops, or they would hardly be in- 
cluded in the same category with the ale and wine shops. Yet again 
Mr. Colman finds an opportunity of excepting in favour of the Lon- 
doners : I have scarcely seen a smoker ; and as to a tqJ)acco-chewer, 
not one.” It is possible, we conceive, for a person to chew tobacco 
without being discovered — unless he is an American ; but we will not 
insist on this point, as we are not acquainted with any one who indulges 
in this luxury ; but we had fancied that the “ smokers” of London were 
‘‘as plenty as blackberries.” But in this also, it seems, we are wrong, 
or Mr. Colman’s eyesight is on a par with his faculty of hearing. What 
he says of the ladies is, without doubt, equally true ; — “ They have 
another practice which I equally admire. They seldom wear false 
curhy We have heard of “ fronts” as a not very uncommon article of 
feminine coiffure ; but Mr. Colman has of course tested his opinion by a 
closer inspection than we have been able to bestow, and thei'efore we 
yield in this point, as in all others, most willingly. '‘When he speaks of 
the costume of the bench and the bar, the Blue-coat boys and the court, 
our doubts for a moment have the mastery over our belief, but they 
presently subside before Mr. Colman’s better knowledge. 

“ The judges and the law}’ers wear wigs, as they did centuries ago. 
The charity hoys wear leather-breeches, blue or yellow yarn stockings, 
shoes with buckles, long ciciftts and bands, which I presume was the dress 
of two hundred years ago. So the court-dress in which you are to be 
presented at the levees, is the same that was worn in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth,'' 

We had a notion — an erroneous one of course — that the court-dress of 
the present day rj^er resembled the age of George the Second than that 
of Elizabeth ; ana had no idea, until we read the above passage, of the 
antediluvian antiquity of the lawyers* wigs. Historical accuracy is 
evidently one of the strong points of our travelled American'; he rarely 
allows an opportunity to escape without adding something to our yirevious 
impressions. As, for instance, when speaking of Melrose Abbey, he tells 
us that it contains the tomb of ‘ Michael Bruce^ the celebrated wizard** 
(a fact which Walter Scott would have given a great deal to know) 5 
and that “ the marks of the balls from Cromwells guns — the first Crom^ 
welly who destroyed the Abbeys in England — ^are shown upon the walls/* 
By “ the first Cromwell” we presume is meant the vicar-general of Henry 
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the Eiglith, under whose authority the English monasteries 
pressed^ but we were not aware, till Mr. Colman told u% that he utm 
cannon for the purpose ; or, if he did, that Melrose Abbey in Scotland 
came under his jurisdiction. But there is nothing like information |>icked 
up on the spot. The broken walls of Melrose were there to attest that 
somebody battered them ; and as the merit of the act was to be given to 
a Cromwell, the first perhaps has as good a claim to it as the second. 
Mr. Colman, however, is not a person to take everything upon trust that 
he is told, for when he visited Abbotsford he was shown “ a Roman 
kettle, said to he 2000 years old, quite like our modern cast*iron pots. 
This age struck me as apocryphaV^ We cannot sufficently com* 
mend our author’s caution. He would make an excellent commentator 
on Layard. 

But to return from these generalities, and describe what is far more 
interesting — the particular experiences of Mr. Colman in that domestic 
intercourse which has given him so clear an insight into “ Euro[>ean life 
and manners though, in doing so, our course must be as erratic as his. 

Ostensibly bent on an agricultural mission, and armed with “ piles of 
letters of introduction,” which make him acquainted at once witn Earl 
Spencer, who told him that “ it was not necessary to have brought any 
credentials with Lord Ashburton, who ‘‘ writes a civil note,** saying he 
is anxious to serve him “ in any practicable way ;** with Lord Moipetli, 
wdio is “ very attentive ;’* with Mr. Bates, who takes him “ to his beau- 
tiful villa six miles from London to pass Sunday with him with the 
Earl of Hardwicke, who is anxious to render him every attention 
and with a host of gentlemen, “ members of Parliament and others, who 
have been polite** to him ; — having all these facilities, and many more in 
the background, which are brought forward in due course, he sets out 
on his voyage of discovery to the new Society Islands. 

Mr. Colman’s first visit was to Earl Spencer at Althorpe, w^re, he 
says, he “ received every polite attention.** As this is a favo!||i^’ phrase 
with Mr. Colman, we may as well define it at once in his own»%^|rla. 

You will (he says) be glad to hear something of the manner of living in these 
places ; and 4n this rambling letter I will tell you that, in respect to convenienoe, 
comfort, and case, it is near perfection. As soon as you arrive at the house, 
your name is announced, your portmanteau is immediately taken to your 
chamber, which the servant shows you, with every requisite convenience and 
comfort. At Lord Spencer’s the watch opens your door in the night to see if all 
is safe f IIow if the door is bolted ?], as his house was once endangered by a gentle- 
man’s reading in bed; and if he should find your light burning after you had 
retired, excepting the night-taper, or you reading in b^d, without a single word 
he would stretch out a long extinguisher and put it out, 

A very ghostly visitation this, and fit for the Castle of Otranto. 

In the morning, a servant comes in to let you know the time, in season for yeSn 
to dress for breakfast At half-past nine you go in to family-prayers, {/'goujbtd 
out the time. They are happy to have the guests attend, but they are n^ter 
asked. The servants are all assembled in the room fitted for a chapel They all 
kneel, and the master of the house, or a chaplain, reads the morning service; 
As soon as it is over they all wait until he and his guests retiit, and then the 
breakfast is served. At breakfast there is no ceremony whatever. You are 
asked bg the servant what you will have, tea or coffee ; or you get up and help 
yourself. Dry toast, boiled eggs, and bread-and-butter are on the table ; and on 
the side-board you will find cold ham, tongue, beef, Ac., to which ym carry your own 
phte and help yourself and com hack to the brealfast-table andm as kmgaswm 
phase. Ail letters or notes addressed to you are laid by your plate ; and let^ 
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to be sent by mail arc put in tlie post-box in the entry, and are sure to The 
arrangements for the day are then made, and parties are formed; horses and car- 
riages for all the guests are found at the stables, and each one follows the bent of 
his inclination. When he returns at noon, he finds a side-table with an abundant 
lunch upon it, if he chooses; and when he goes to his chamber for preparation for 
dinner, he finds his dress clothes brushed and folded in the nicest manner, and cold 
water, and not water, and clean napkins, in the greatest abundance. 

We have no disposition to question the truth of a word of this elabo- 
rate statement ; not even of the existence of that mysteHous place ‘‘the 
entry,” to which Mr. Colman is so fond of refening : like the rest of his 
revelations, it is too circumstantial to admit of a doubt ; but what we want 
to know is, How many of these “ polite attentions” are omitted in American 
country houses ? Do the servants there— we beg pardon, we mean the 
“ helps” — announce your arrival? do they not carry your portmanteau 
up-stairs for you, call you in the morning, bring your letters, brush your 
clothes, and supply you with cold water, hot water, and clean napkins? We 
should imagine wof, or Mr, Colman would scarcely have been at the pains 
to tell his countrymen what English servants do; and the conclusion we are 
compelled to arrive at is, that w'hen a stranger pays a visit in the United 
States, he is necessarily his own porte?*, his own watchman, and his own 
shoeblack, and that if he washes his face at all he does it at his own cost 
and contrivance. Nothing in England seems to have impressed Mr. 
Coleman more forcibly that the manners and proceedings of that useful 
class of persons whom the Scotch call “ flunkies.” He says : 

Servants are without number. I have never dined out yet, even in a private untitled 
family, with less than three or four, and at several places eight or nine even, for a 
party hardly as numerous ; hut each knows his place ; all are in full rfrm— the liveried 
servants in livery, and the upper servants in plain gentlemanly dress, but all with 
white cravats, which are likewise mostly worn by the gentlemen in dress. The 
servants not in livery are a higher rank than those in livery, never even associating 
with them. The livery is of such a description as the master chooses : the Duke of 
Richmond’s were all in black, on accouA^f mourning in the family; the others 
various, of the most grotesque description, sometimes with and sometimes with- 
out wigs, and always in shorts and wliite silk or white cotton stockings. [We 
foresee a tremendous social revolution in Boston after this.] Many persons re- 
quest you not to give any gratuity to the servants; others forbid them accept- 
ing any, under pain of dismissal; anting the house of a nobleman of high rank 1 found 
a printed notice on my dressing-table to this effect : “ The guests are particularly re- 
quested to give no gratuities to the servants.” 

We hope, as Mr. Colna^^ seems in general rather solicitous about his 
personal expenditure, that he profited by thissthint. 

A round of visits ensues, to Lord Hatherton’s, Lord Hardwicke’s, and 
other titled and untitled Amphitryons; the former having “the call” 

with our republican friend. But before he sets out, “ Mrs. P ” 

(whom we strongly suspect from the context to be Mrs. Pendarves) takes 
him “ in her carriage to see the most fashionable millinery store and the 
largest yeioe/r// store in the world.” 

In the letter announcing this fact, Mr. Colman very nearly “ forgot to 

mention” that he was also taken by Mrs. P “ to see the wedding 

gear of the Princess Augusta luckily, however, he recollects it in the 
postscript, and, enlightens the Bostonians by informing them that “ it 
cost more than a thousand dollars,” and was made “ of silver and silk in- 
terwoven, aiA covered with Brussels lace.” 

We next fmd Mr. Colman dorniciliated in the house of “ a Member of 
Parliament,” while attending the cattle-show at Doncaster ; and the chief 
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thing we learn from this visit is embodied in the form of a maxim, as 
follows : 

As direct introductions seldom take place, you arc expected, in such visits,' to 
jmt yourself in polite communication with tlnxseivho are near you, ; .r " 

That our traveller acted up to his own rule is evident when he says : 

There are some };;entlenicn here with whom I liavc liad long conversations, and 
who have ashed me repeatedly to visit them^ whose names / do not knotty. 

The value of these invitations is, however, somewhat diminished by their 
vagueness, it being difiicult to pay a visit to an anonymous host. 

We liave said tliat jMr. Cohnan is careful in matters of personal ex- 
pense. J lo illustrates this in Edinburgh, wher^, there being no noble- 
inairs house convenient, out of the numbers placed at his disposition, he 
gets into cxecllcnt quarters at nine shillinga per week” for his lodgings, 
— a price which wc trust secured for him “cold water and clean towels." 
“ Travelling in coaches,” he says, “ is very expensive ; and though I 
never ride iusidc wlicn 1 can ride out, yet one gets to the bottom of one’s 
purse constantly nuieh sooner than you expect it,” lie has an expedient 
for avoiding this e\pf*nse, which he appears to have practised suceessfully 
on <m(‘ occasion. “ 1 liavo walked to-day about twelve miles, and to save 
two miles had to ford the Tweed, tvUL my trotesers and shoes in my 
hnndsy' (like Cla‘sar and his fortunes); “ 7iot a very pleasfmt opvrnthn^ 
upon stones of all angles and .shapes, which the water, though constantly 
flowing over them, had done little to soften.” ('Certainly “ not a very 
jdcasant op(?ration,'’ nor one that, wc think, it would be desirable for him 
to repeat very often, at all events on this side of the Tweed. In Scot- 
land, Melrose and Abbotsford claim, as we have shown, some portion of 
his time ; but the relics of the Wizard of the Michael Bruce), 

tlie memorials of Mary Stuart and John Ktiox, and the monuments of 
hid inburgh, soon giv(^ l)laco to a description of the m^aye of Lambton 
Castle, “the seat of tho late Lord Durham.” Here Mr. Colmau is 
completely at liome. 

In houses of this kind it is usual to have from forty to fifty servants. Tl»e 
servants’ estahlislinient is quite an affair by itself. The steward is at the head; 
he provides everything, and imrchascs all supplies; he oversees all the olher 
servants, and puts on, and where the party is not large, takes everything of!’ from 
the t;ihle, the other servants standing by and waiting upon him. lie has a room 
to liiinself, wdl fitted up, and has a large salary. Next to liim come* the butler, 
who takes cart^ of all the wdnes, friut, glasses, candlesticks, lanij)s, and plate, and 
has an under-butler for his adjunct. Next, in equal authority w ith the etewanl, 
and having also an elegant parlour, is the housekeeper; she has all the can* of the 
chambers, the linen, and the female servants. Then comes, next in untliority, 
aiKl i>crfectly despotic in his own domain, the cook, who is generally French or 
Italian, and his subalterns. Then come the coachman, the footman, and tho 
ostlcM’s, wlio, the last, I believe, seldom come into the house. Then there is the 
porter, who in London houses always sits in the entry, and then' either has an 
offu’c by the door, or else a tabic, with pen, ink, paper, &c.; wlio receives and de-' 
livers messages, but does not Ica^^ his place, having always servants at hand to 
wait upon him. Then each gentleman in the house has his own private valet, 
and each lady her own maid, who has all tfte east of clothes of the lady. The ladies, 
it is reported, never wear a jiair of white satin shoes or white gloves more than 
once; and some of them, ij they find, on going into, society, another person of inferior 
rank wearing the same dress as themselves, the dress upon l>eing taken off is at once 
thrown aside, and the lady’s maid perfectly understands her perquisite. 

There are two clllhcultlos to be got over in this arraugement : first, to 
discover a person of inferior rank moving in the same society with you ; 
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and next, to find that person actually wearing the clothes which you have 
got on your back. The last-named state of* the case seems to belong to 
the category of Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, which was in two places at the 
same time ; but as Mr. Colraan is satisfied about its practicability, we 
shall not venture to express our incredulity. Great truths cannot te too 
often repeated; and Mr. Col man is unable to part with Lambton Castle 
without telling how the guests make it out in noblemen’s establishments 
in general, even at the risk of repetition. 

Tn most fiiiiiilies the liour of breakfast is announced to you before retiring, and 
the breakfast is entirely without ceremony, V^our letters are brought to you in tlie 
morning, and the mail goes out every day. The postage of letters is always pre- 
paid by those who write them, Avho paste double or single stamps upon them; 
and it is considered an indecorum to send a letter unpaid, or only sealed with a 
wafer. Any expense incurred for you, if it be only a penny upon a letter, is at 
once mentioned to you, and you of course pay it. At breakfast tlie an*angements 
are made for the day. 

Here follows an account similar to that given at Lord Spencer’s. He 
then continues : — 

At eleven o’clock there is always a caudle for each guest, placed on the side- 
board or in the entry ^ with alluraettes alongside of them; and at your pleasure you 
^Sht your own candle and bid good night. In a Scofdi family yon arc expected to 
shake hands-on retiring^ with ad the. party., and on meeting in the morning. 

Notalways-u very safe practice in Scotland, if the poj)ulai* belief bo true. 

The English are a little more reserved, though, i|^L^cnera.l, tlie inastiT of the 
house shakes hands with you. On a first introductiflHio gentlemen shake hands, 
but simply bow to each other. In the morning yoi^ime down in undress, with 
hoots, trousers of any colour, frock coat, &;c. At dinner yon are always expected 
to he in tail dress; straiglit coat, black satin or white waistcoat, silk stockings 
^imd pumps, but not gloves; and if you dine abroad hi .Loinlou you keep your hat 
in your hand until you go in to dinner, when y(m give it to a servant, or leave it 
in an ante-room. The ladj'' of the house generally claims the arm of the principal 
stranger, or the gentleman of the highest rank; she then assigns the other ladies 
and gentlemen by name, and commonly waits until all her guests ])recc!de her in to 
dinner though this is not invariable. The geiiilenian is expected to sit near 
the lady whom he hands in. 

Not, as in the Mississippi steamboats, all huddled together. 

(^race is almost always said by tlio master, and it is done in the shortest 
possible way. Sometimes no dishes are put upon tlu* table until the soup is doTu; 
with, hut at other times Iheijjp ai'C two covers besides the soup. The soup is 
vai ious; in Scotland it is usually what tliey call hodge-podge, a mixture of vege- 
tables with some meat. After soup, the fisli cover is removed, and this is commonly 
served round without any vegetables, hut certainly not more than one kind. After 
fish come tlie plain joints, roast or boiled, with pcitatoes, ])eas or beans, ami cauli- 
flowers. Then sherry wine is lunulcd by the servants to every one. (lermaii wine 
is offered to those who prefer it; this is always drank [dnink] in green glasses; 
then come the which are a variety of P>eneh dishes and hashes; then 

champagne is offered; after this remove come ducks, or partridges, or other game; 
after this, the bonbons, puddings, tarts, sweetmeats, hlancmange; then cheese 
and bread and a glass of strong ale is handed round; then the removal of the 
upper cloth, and oftentimes the most delicious fruit and confectionery follow, 
such as grapes, peaches, melons, apph's, dried fruits, &c., &e. After this is put 
upon the table, a small bottle of Constautia wine, which is deemed very precious, 
^d handed round in small wine-glasses, or noyeau, or some otlier cordial. 
FmgCT’-glasses are always furnished, though in some cases I have seen a deep silver 
plate filie(l with rose water presented to each guest, in which ho dips the corner 
of his napkin to wipe his lips or fingers. No cigars or pipes arc ever offered; and 
soon after the removal of the cloth the ladies retire to the drawing-room, the gen- 
tlemen dose up at tlie table, and after sitting us long as you please, you go into 
the drawing-room to have coffee and tlien tea. 
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No dinner-giver in the United States, from Cape Cod to Capei 
need henceforward plead ignorance in excuse for want of hospitality; he 
has here the whole invstery, from soup to Constantla. Mr. Colman adds, 
par parentkUe^ that he never heard any discussion about the character 
of wines” (no host was ever yet known to praise his own claret) except- 
ing that I have been repeatedly asked what wine we usually drank in 
America.” Mr. Colman does not say what answer he made to this oft- 
repeated inquiry, but we presume it must have been ‘‘ sherry -^cobbler (” 

From the solemnity of these dinner-pictures our traveller bieaks cff 
with an anecdote the Queen, whiclo, as we have never met with it before, 
or uiiything like it, we accordingly quote : — ) 

Tlic otlier clay wlieii the Quocii was ciiiharldng at Brighton fwhich she never 
did yot] tlie usual carp(‘t was not laid upon the wharf [tlicro beiCg no whainf at 
Brighton] ; anti llic muifor and aldermen [there being no such functionaries in the 
])lare] pulled of tluir scarlet robes of office and laid them down’Jbr the royal lady tip 
walk np<m. The caricaturists now have them di*awn up m full array, with 
asses’ ears. 

Asses’ cars are pi'overbially long ones, and so must those have been tbltit 
listened to this story; but subh of course were not Mr. Colman’s. 

The next place of note at which we discover our agiicultural fritmd, i« 
Earl Fitzwilliaiu’s. Hcn^ he was perfectly in clover, and our only wonder 
is that its effect upon him was not such as might have befallen ono ()f his 
own cows. 

I arrived about six, and after a sliort walk with my noble host, the dressing- 
bell rung [rang], and I was shown at once to my chamber. This cliamhtjr is a 
large and siipt'rb room, called the blue room, because papered with elegant bliut 
satin paper, and tbe bed and the windows hung with superb blue silk CUrtalifil. 
My portmanteau had already been carried there, aitd the straps untied for opmsisty; a 
large; coal lire was l)lnzing ; candles were burning on the table ; and water and 
everything else necessary for ablution and comfort. There was, Hlu! wise, W||h|. 
is always to Ikj found in an linglish bouse, a writing-table, letter-piipef» ttote^paj^, 
new pens, ink, sealing-wax, and W'nx taper; and a letter-box is ia;pt ih the Inmiife,* 
and notice given to the gxicsts always at what hour the post Will Icftve. Ffc* 
cisely at seven oVloek, after Imng fully dressed, T met in the dra>vihg-room tho 
family for dinner. . . ' . .A few^ minutes after st‘vcn, dinner was annottneed, 
and the ladies were assigned to the dilferent gentlemen. I hod the honour of f| 
companion to wait upon at dinner, wha pmyifsd a uJtPigC jnWiigejxt and agreeable 
person, and though of high rctnh, without osAtatmu Tne^nall ih which we dined 
was magriiflcont, and splendidly light^ ; tire company [Mr. Colman included] 
extremely hrilliant ; about twelve persons at table, and eleven men-Rcrvants, 
some in livery, and others in plain genilemanly apparel, but all most neat lUld 
elegant. . . After coffee we assembled for prayers in the chapel; the ladies 

into tile gallery, the gentlemen on the lower floof, into some elevated side*pel>^ 
Thitty or forty servants were in their places wheU'wC ^ent in. All kneel, atSt' 
as StWi as evening service is read by the chaplain, w-e 'feturn to tho draWit^j- 
room,. and tea is served. Soon after ten o’clock the candles arc brought in, mid 

quietly placed upon the ^ideboard At eleven the ladies ndire, and thf 

gentlemen soon fedlow sun, 1 rise, myself, soon after six, and sit in my dressim- 
goum. At eight, the servant brings clothes, and announces the time fot 
breakfast. Immediately after breakfast, &.c., &c. — [a routine which we need not 
I’epeat.] 

From Lord Fitzwdl Ham’s, Mr. Colman goes to a clergyman’s in Not-* 
tinghamshire ; and here, in vmting to a friend, he desires him to 
the reins to his imagination, in order to conceive his (Mr. Colmaii^s) 
happiness. 

Imagine an elegant dining-room, the table covered with the richest pl^te, 
and this plate filled with the richest viands wliich tiic culinary art, and the 
vintage, and the fruit-gnrdeii can supply •, imagine a horse at your disposal, a ser- 

c 2 
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vant at your command to anticipate every want; imagitte an elegant hed-cliamher ; a 
brifflit coal fire ; fresh water in basins, in goblets ^ in tubs ; napkins without stint^ as 
white as snow ; a double mattress, a French bed, sheets of the finest linen, a canopy 
of the richest silk, a table portfolio, writing apparatus and stationery, allumettes, 
a night-larnp, candles and silver candlesticks, beautiful paintings, and exquisite 
statuary 

We are forced to take breath ; we are afraid even to face the larg^e 
party of ladies and gentlemen*' whom he encountered next day, “ as 
elegant in dress and manners as you can meet with still more so to 
trust ourselves in a room where tliere are “ never less than four nien- 
servatits ; many times eight or ten, and in one case I counted eleven, 
eight of whom were in elegant livery, trimmed with silver and with 
silver epaulettes,” &c., Scq. 

Well, might Mr. Colnian exclaim to his friend, ‘‘ What do you think 
is to become of me ?*' 

What became of him shortly afterwards was this : he paid a visit to 
Lord Yarborough, and was invited to go out hunting ; ‘‘ the very idea of 
■)vhleh,” ho says, “ electrified me, and rnp blood still boils at the thought 
so, instead of hunting, he reserved himself for a few more noble mansions. 
Ho is quickly installed at the Duke of Portland’s, at Welbeck Abbey, 
and here he was 

“ In pleased amazement wholly lost.” 

I liad supposed I had seen, several times before, the summit of luxurious and 
elegant living, but this 1 confess went beyond what 1 had ever metwith. . . .1 asked 
when I retired, What time do you breakfast?” The duke replied, [says he] “Just 
what time you please, from nine to twelve.” I always came down at nine prer 
cisely, and found the duchess at /n?r breakfast. About half past nine the duk«’ 
would come in, and the ladies, ♦one by one, soon after! At breakfast tlic side 
table would have on it cold ham, cold chicken, cold pheasant or partridge, which 
you ask for, or to which, as is most common, you get up and help yourself. On 
the breakfast-table were several kinds of the best bread posfeble, butter always 
fresh, made that morning, as I have always found at all these houses j and 
if you asked for coffee or chocolate, it would be brought to you in a silver coffee- 
mt, and you helped yourself j if for tea, you would have a silver to eaeft 
heated by alcohol, placpd by you, a small tSSpot, and a small caddy of bl£W ano^ 
greem lea, to make fojf yourself, or the servant for you. 

Then comes a des^iption of what the luncheon consist^ of, and then a 
dinner at Welbeck Abbey; which last contains some good advice : that it 
may not be missed italicised it. 

I have already told you the course at dinner, but at mStly Irottses fhi^^ 
bill of fare — in this case written— I had almost said engraved — on tixe inost'oTegant 
embossed and coloured paper, always in French, and passed round to the guost|. 
Three days in succession w^ had different kinds of excellent fish, .f^en from ponds 
directly in the neighbourhoodpf the house, on the duke's own ground. After dinner, 
wo had, every day, peaches, nect^iriues, grapes, and pine-apples in abundance. There 
were six of us at dinner daily, and eleven ‘sfetyauts, most of them in livery, f^e 
think we see Mr. Colman counting them.] The livery here consists of light yeno>v 
shorts and waistcoat, with white cotton or silk stockings, and pumps, a long 
blue coat trimmed with silver lace and buttons, and silver epaulets oii each 
shoulder, and white cravats; [as fine as Winifred Jenkins's “goulden bags and 
jackets,” with the advantage of there being something “ cumfittaWe for to eat;”] 
those out of livery wore in full suits of black ; and [continues Mr. 
hurried away from his subject by the recollection doubtless of what once happepecl 
to hiUtoself], if you meet the female servants of the upper class, you must take care not to 
mistake them for the ladies of the house, as there is little to distinguish them in point 
of elegance of dress.- 

To this intererting letter is appended a postscript, which, as is often 
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th^aso with postscripts, contains some of the most valuable information. 
It is thus stated : 

r.S. 1 forgot to sag, if you leave your chamber twenty times a day after using 
j/our basin, you would find it clean, and the pitcher replenished on pour return » and 
that you cannot take your clothes off, but they are taken away, brushed, folded, 
pressed, and placed in the bureau;' and at the dressing hour before dinner, you find 
your candles lighted, your clothes laid out, your shoes deatied, and every thing 
arranged for your use. I never saw more attention. 1 can hardly conceive of 
more perfect housekeeping, for you scarcely see or hear anybody unless you ring 
a bell, wlieu a servant suddenly appears before 3 ’’ou, as if from the wainscoting. 

If Mr. Cohnan he at all musical, tlie least he can do in requital t/ 
such unheard-of hospitality will be to get by heart and constantly sing 
(whenever he is requested to bo vocal) the favourite old song of “ My 
Friend and Pitcher.” No one, we are persuaded, could do inoro justice 
cither to his friend or to that, most useful of utensils. 

Mr. Colman seems to be of opinion that you cari never have too much 
of a good thing; and hence no doubt his iteration (which wc refrain from 
qualifying as Falstaff did) respecting the soap and towels and hot water 
which meet him at every turn when he is out visiting ; to the same einise, 
we suppose, we are indebted for a repetition (u the Raleigh stoiy at Cam- 
bridge, where he went to see Prince Albert take his doctor’s degrees the 
Queen also being present. ‘‘ Carpets of crimson cloth were laid through 
all the passages and yards whero the foot of majesty was to tread ; and; 
ill one spot, where, by some , mischance, the carpeting was deficient, dha 
students pulled off their go^ums and spread them for her to st^p onf 
It is a pity that Mr. Colraaa^ docs not Jillude to royalty oftener in the 
course of his work, for we get a fresli version of this anecuote almost every 
time the Queen is introduced. He has done enough, however, in this way 
to convince Uis fellow-townsmen that somebody always takes olf his coat 
for the Queen to tread upon whenever she appears in public. 

For a moment now we are indulged with a gliftrpse of Mr. Colman in 
private life, when he is housekeeping on his own account. He Appears 
to be rather put out (‘^ryledj” perhaps, is the more correct exprt*ssion) 
at not l)eirjg surrounded by the attentive domestics who are in tlie habit, 
like brownies, of startling out of the wainscot. He is in lodgings iu 
London, where he says : “ 1 have succeeded in getting such lodgings as 
are comfortable, with the exception (f a dirty .servant girl., who fends 
me, u maid of aU work.^^ the niinistratiou of 

dirty TIebe, Mr. Colman has, for once, an opportunity of showing how 
people dine who are not on visiting terms with grandees. He takeSj 
refuge in ^‘one of tlje principal eating-houses in Piccadilly, where tho 
cooking is good,” and whei*e, on “a p)a^ of roast-beef” and various 
vegetable adjuncts, he fai^ sumptuously a shilling. He wasvdnveui 
to tll& by the combined inlluehoe of dirt and melandholy. haVe tried 
having dinner in rny own rooni, hut it is unsocial and attended with 
many inconveniences; and it is no saving of expense. It is positively 
melancholy to be eating my dinner alone” (after having been used to 
'’^'uch first-rate company); ‘^and often, when it is half-finisUed, I drop 
my itfiife and fork in silent amazement, and try if , I ^nnot thikic df 
something besides home” (and his friend' iffis DukdJtf Portland), ** and 
wish myself anywhere but iu this Robmson Crusoe cabin.” This letter 
ends with a jeremiad on the expensiveni c of servants* fees, Mr. Colman 
evidently wishing that the printed directions of ‘‘ a nobleman r ' 4 iigh 
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ranV^ (see ante) were in general circulation amongst the race of cham wr- 
maids, waiters, porters, and coachmen. 

From this sad theme, which is abruptly broken off — probably by an 
invitation, — he jumps again into ‘‘ the houses of tlie nobility,” there being 
no happiness for him out of that charmed circle. *He feels like Romeo, 

“ There is no world without Verona’s walls 
But purgatory, torture, death itself.” 

He Oierefore goes to Goodwood, and the visit proves delightful,” the 

service at dinner” being always silver or gold throughout,” and at 
breakfast every cup and saucer “ differed in its pattern from anotlier ; 
that is, one cup and saucer was different from another cup and saucer.” 
This was delightful enough, but if Mr. Colman liad invited a friend to 
breakfast with him while at his dirty lodgings, ho might have witnessed 
the phenomenon of the odd cups and saucers without going so far as 
Goodwood. But then there would have been no lunch” to describe, 
“ consisting of hot moats, games, pies, breatli eheese, butter, ^vines, and 
porter ;”/ neither could lie have boon taken “under the care of the 
duchess,” and shown the conservatory, the orangery, the phea‘‘'antry 5 , 4 »nd 
the dairy ; nor have had “ two most respectable gentlemen farVners” to 
wait for him, nor “ a servant to open gatijs neither could ho have 
astonished the family of Mr. Gorham, dwelling in “an excellent and 
elegant farm-house,” “ where Mrs. Gorimm and one gentleman told mo 
they were much obliged to me for ashing for a cup of tea instead of 
wine, as ihmhad never tried it before, and considered it a great dis- 
covery, of wdnch they should avail themselves hereafter.” 

For the *ieyt few month«'-Mr. Colmau jiasses his time in Jine arjost 
elevated regions of polite soci^ty ? surprising us, however, li\ oiicrespect, by 
his refusal tO go to court, though repeatedly urged io Ho so by’ at least 
half the nobility, and though Lord Bathurst offered to lend luni his shoe- 
buckles, bag wig, and other articles of costume. ' This is a mystery 
which we are unable to (ixplain ; and we'leave it unsolyt^? to go with Mr. 
("olman to an evening party. 

The dresses of the ladies, at their evening parties, are most splendid, and 
almost wholly of silk of a su}ieiior descrijition. The refreshments are of a very 

simjde character Tea and coflbe are seldom Jianded round. Sometimes 

you find it in the ante-room, where you disrobe, and the servants hand it to you 
before you are announced in the drawing-room. You are announced alwiiys by 
tl^e servant at the foot of the staircase tp the servant at the head, and by the 
at tlie ;K -is very rare that you are iutrodutxjd to 

dhy person on anrupnkfimu/ either, dinner or evening, uhle^ you go to.s^ay, or 
the pArty irf small; not deemed, improper i\^t you enter futd coii^sjEUiOii 

with your neighbours. , The hair [whoso hair ?] is generally* dressed entirely,’ 
plain, without jewels or liotSi^erSy frequently « ta Madonna, but »often‘ with ringlets- 
in front. Elder h/ ladies jwear their gowns v^ry loip m front ,* young ladies wear their 
gowns rather high In front, %y pr low behmd, so as to shoU>'tl^ 

These are pepulij,ri'{^^'^ostume seems to have 

studied with some atteijjigji ; we therefore .venture ,upon no opinion of 
our own, thou^ w^ cpifess 4116. Hast corollary *^puz»l£fe us. But,* criticise, 
them as we may,' we are to see the ibttowing admission 7 

'The dress of the ladies^ro, in general sy^eiy,Ss 
with Its .... aUdlmU^ Add,' that y, lyiiffler jaeguainVaipb 
are better educated thau thc.majont^^f tbe"S[ah]e^,c^^s'at]|li3j^r6 

We have mentioned, has oppor- 
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tunities which tlo aot fall in the way of people generally. He never 
hears any one swear or quarrel in London ; but, to raakt? up for these 
dehcieiicies, he sometimes secs a great deal more than anybody else. 
He is speaking of the general fondness for flowers in this countiy, and 
savs : “So strong is this passion, that you persons of 0U cotuiitians 
stiekiug flowers in their buttonholes, or wearing them m their hats,** 
We confess, to our sorrow, that, except by the chiinney -sweeps on 
May-day, we have never seen nosegays worn in hats, though it is the 
fashion with “persons of all conditions” to place them thei'O. We would 
give something to see one in the Duke of Wellington’s hat, or itt the 
Bishop of Kxeter’s. 

Were we to follow Mr. Colmau through all his peregrinations in Eng- 
land only, w’O should fill the magazine, instead of the remaining page 
allotted to this notice of Ills volumes. Wo shall, however, quote one or 
two more characteristic jiassages before wo close the work. Of dn»8S, he 
says : — 

To go to a dinner here, without beinpr in full dress, would be a sad mistake. 1 
lniv(‘ since found out that; and though, in staying at a nobleman's or ^»entle- 
man’s boiis(‘, be will often say to you “ ITou need nOt dress much,'' I liuve found 
the only safe way is to be perfectly iveH dressed, for so always you are suri^ to tlnd 
your host and his coinijany. I came near, in one case, making a mislake in this 
matter wliicU would have been mortifying. I had suj)iK>sed myself invited to iline 
only with two or three gentlemen in London, and tliought at first J would go with- 
out much alt(‘ration, having an impression that my host wras living in bachelors’ 
quarters, f^ly good fortune, however, saved me, and T W'cnt as w'cll prepared us 7 
could be. I found, on going, one of the most elegant houses in liomlou, and a l«*il- 
limit party of ladies untl gentlemen of the highest rank. The gi'utlomau was the 
eon of the Archhisliop of York, and there 1 met the Jtev. Sydney Smith, wliom 
tlie Pennsylvanians love so well My rule, therefore, is invariably to putmyhclf 
daily in tlie best condition, humble <«i my part as it must he, to meet any and 
everybody. I like the iiraetiee. You may dress yourself as you please in the 
morning, wear the i;oarsest clothes and the thickest shoes — a checkered shirt and 
a tarpaulin cap [with a hunch of flowers in it], but at dinner, which is seldom 
]>efore seven o’clock, every one api>cars full-dressed, which is, upon thC' whole, as 
much a matter of comfort and satisfaction to the individual Jiiinself, us it is of 
proper respect to the company whom you meet. 

Wc wind up with an account of the; luanner in which Mr. Ikdman 
lived at Tredegar, the seat of ISir Charles Morgan, who began his hospi- 
talities by giving his guest “ a list of his house servants in the order of 
their rank,” an act of kindness by which Mr. Cohnan and the American 
public have largely profited. It wiisthus lie passed his time i’— 

We breakfasted at ten o’clock, and dined at seven; for those who took lunch 
it was always on table at two. I had the mornings to myself, until twelve or one 
o’clock, without interruption; the servant-woman came into my chamber at half- 
past six to make my fire, and the valet soon after to bring my clothes and shoes. 

. .... We ha<l eight men-servants at dinner constantly, seven of thorn in 

livery, with their heads /a/Zy powdered; and one in black, looking like a mave old 
clergyman, who was the butler, who handed the wine and put every dish on tlm 
table. At table no one helps himself to anything— I had almost said, oven if it 
is directly before him — but a servant always interferes. Even the person sitting 
at your side, does not hand his own plate to be helped* ^^atcr cups are placet! by 
your side, and oltentiincs witli perfumed ivater, to wash your hands and lips after 
dinner; and these are taken away, and others are put on with ih^ dessert 
never urged to eat, and seldom asked what you will have, excepting krf the 
servant. In most cases, an elegantly written bill of fare, fiom^times on embossed 
silk paper, is passed quietly round the table, and you whisper to ihe servant, and tell 
him wliat you will have. The vegetables are never njUi upoq the jilate by the 
person who lielps, but are always passed round by thciB^varits. Each guest is of 
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course furnished with a. clean napkin, wliich, after dinner, is never left .on the 
table, but either thrown into your chair, or upon the floor, under the table. 

We omit the details of the coffee, tea, conversation, and “ whiskey-and- 
water at eleven o’clock,” and follow Mr. Colinan fairly into bed, wliere — 

Everything is always in the best order; a blazing fire, and a rushlight to burn 
all night, in a safe, so that no danger can come of it. Your windows and bed- 
clothes are always closely drawn, your night-clothes hung by the fire to be aired, 
the hoot-jack and slippers placed by the side of the hed^ luid spare blankets folded near 
you. A bell-rope is always within reach, and not uiitrequently a uorked night- 
cap^ to be used if you choose it. 

Then comes, for at least the twentieth time in these volumes, an ac- 
count of the pitcher of hot water” in the morning, the ‘‘ bright cop- 
per tea-kettle,” the “ ham and eggs on the table,” the cold beef, cold 
fowl, cold everything on the sideboard the letters by your plate,’' tlie 
‘^mail-bag,” the ‘‘entry,” tlie “arrangements for the "day,” the “great- 
coat neatly folded,” tlie “ hat neatly brushed,” the “ gloves laid out upon 
your hat,” and the “umbrella in its place.” In describing whicli, Mr. 
Colinan is anxious, that the partner of his bosom, for whose especial 
behoof this information was originally written, should not imagine that 
he is violating conjidencc. 

Let us at once set his mind easy on this point. Wo are of opinion 
that he has only taken a laudable and humane ^iew of a great social 
question, Mr. Colman passed nearly five years and a half in Eurojic, 
the greater part of it in the houses of the English nobility ; liis “ mis- 
sion” was to acquire a knowledge of the savoir vlvre^ and ini])art it io 
his countrymen for their use and edification. If he has not suctieoded in 
his object, the fault cannot well be his, as we tliink wc have shown by 
the extracts which wc have given. W'c could have adduced many more 
]iroofs of his jiainstaking endeavour to inoculate the New World with 
the mariffers of the Old* ; by quoting, inter alia,, from wluit toolc idace at 

the scat of the Earl of (tlie only anonymous nobleman in the 

book), 'where “ tlie lady” wore “ crimson velvet” one day, “ white muslin, 
a red sash, and a crimson turban,” on another, and “ a sjilendid silk 
dress and a circlet of ' pearls,” on a tliird; and also by showing liow at 
Woburji ho fow*^ “ a tea-kettle of hot-water, and a tub of ctold,” in his 
bed-room ; how “ the usher in the hall” had “ the appearance of a gcu- 
tlemau” in “ black shorts,” and how this gentlemanly man showed liiiu 
into the drawing-room, where the Duke (of Bedford) met liim, and wliere 
he met “a very large party of elegantes,'* But the reason v»^e have 
already given compels us to j>ause, and avo therefore bid Mr. Colinan 
farewell as heartily as any of his numerous noble entertainers; more 
heartily perhaps— for icc, at all events, are very sorry to part with liiin. 
In doing so wo have one request to make, which is, that instead of the 
grave 'work promised in his preface, he malce a round of visits in the 
United States, and inform us faithfully whether tlie boot-jack, the clothes- 
brush, the pitcher of hot water, the worked night cap, and the soap and 
towel, have yet found their w^ay into the dressing-rooms of the smartest 
peo|Jb in creation. Until we are assured of this fact by so competent 
an flmhority as Mr. Colman has shown himself to be, we must consider 
his mission to Europe as still unaccomplished. 
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THE AUTHORS OF THE “REJECTED ADDRESSES.” 

The last of the Adclplii^’ is no moro— the last of the brothers who 
first rendered their writings phpular in the “ Rejected Addresses.” Both 
"were clever men and piquant writers, but Horace Smith w^as something 
beyond tliis. He possessed talents of a wider scope than James, wdio 
preceded him to the grave in 1839 : his views were more extended ; he 
was more intellectually accomplished, had seen much more ^^^le world, 
and thought dcej)er. James was a wit, an agreeable coinflanion, pos- 
sessed of a fine j^in of Immour, but circumscribed in tlie extent of his 
infornjation, and, as a natural consequence, more concentrated in himself. 
James selected his subjects for the most part within the circle in which 
he moved and continued to move through life. A happy point well 
made, it was liis delight to repeat at the dinner-table or in the evening 
j)arfcy. 1 Hs jokes, and excellent they were, throwui off among convivial 
friends — in short, society, cheerfulness, and its accoinpaninients — con- 
stituted the summym of his life’s pleasures. liis frame was not active ; 
his haeh(‘lor habits and dinrngs-out rendered him a subject for the gout, 
to whicli disorder ho ultimately fell a victim. From his office in Austin 
Friars to his resldenec in the Strand, coiistituted the major part of his' 
journeyings. Horace, on the contrary, was of an active nmko. A year 
or two after wo fii*st knew him ho visited Italy ; and returning for some 
time n)ade France his residence. We first saw James at his oliiro in 
Austin J^’riars, nearly thirty years ago. He looked as serious ns the 
jiarchments and papc'rs surrounding him — for he was a solicitor by pro- 
iession, and t^aIi^3acted tlie business of the Board of Ordnance. Ho seemed 
ill this foituation as little of a wit as can well ho imagined. A joke took 
place on this visit, often subsequently repeated. I here were two i8m)th» 
on the same side of the court, and wc had very naturally knocked at tlil^i 
door of the first w^c came to. On entering his office wo mentioned our 
mistake: “Aye,” said James Smith, “ J am James the first; he must 
abdicate ; I reigned hero before he came.” 

James w'as a well-looking man, but having a little of that stlffn^d of 
hearing whic;! often attaclies to a life of uniformity, with comparatively 
circumscribed habits. He was a constant and keen observer of oity 
manners, and the foibles of many of the citizens he made the subject of 
harmless ridicule. We say harmless, for there W’as never the smallest 
portion of ill-nature in his satirical touches. He smote the folly, but 
spared the man ; a mode much more effectual in the way of ridormation, 
than that severity of censure which awakens the resistance' ol‘ self-love. 
His ])ieces, collected and published by his brother whom we have jtist 
lost, fully exhibit tills view of his nature. A prevalent foible, a trivial 
disjday of vanity, a trait of self-indulgence, an epicurean inclination, or 
any little peculiarity, being tlie subject, he generally handW it as bidefly 
as possible, and most probably worked the whole point in his mind 
before he committed it to paper. It may be questioned any tliiuj^iie 
ever wrote cost him more than one sitting. I'he closing line or two, or 
the last stanza, wound up what he called “ his moral.” There was much 
less of liberality of feeling about him than about his brother Horace. 
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It is difficult to say which of the two was the most witty iu the social 
hour. Dependent upon momentary, often upon an involuntary disposition 
to cheerfulness at the moment, all wits are unequal in brilliancy at times. 
Both brothers may be characterised rather as possessors of a high talent 
for humour, than of that sparkling wit which characterised Hook. Some- 
times, with all his wonderful readiness, it was hit or miss with Hook, 
who aimed at notoriety, no matter how acquired. The Smiths were both 
graver men, and would have thought to run a joke too near to a failure 
was akin to ono. We have known Horace Smith indignant at Hook’s 
jesting not only ill, but out of place, in his wild maimer. 

James Smith wanted the cordial spirit of his brother ; there was, wo 
fancied, little warmth of heart about him. He seemed to i^iingle somewhat 
of his professional character in social intercourse. On this account we 
surmise that James will be much sooner forgotten by his friends than 
Horace. The duration of the living remembrance in these cases is pro- 
portionate to the previous reciprocity of action. Both brothers were 
delightful companions. Many an hour of mental depression have we 
felt relieved by their society. Tho humour and gladiatorial dis})lays of 
wit that occurred iu their company were always gentlemanly, generous 
in temper, unimpeachably moral, and never the splenetic outpouring of 
ill-natured feeling. 

Horace, or Horatio as he always subscribed himself, m iis not only the 
most accomplished, but the most genial spirit of the two. lie was as 
much attached to the society of literary men who made no pretension to 
be wits, and to solid and serious reading, as to the gay and light. His 
range of ac(piiroment was considerable, and at one time he dabbled a 
little in metaphysics, but fortunately escaped from their maze without 
bewilderment. He began his literary career at the desk of a merchant ; 
and became, as is pretty well known, a favourite of Uiidiard Cumberland, 
and his coadjutor in a work that turned out a failure, at the early age of 
twenty-three. In after-life, his literary labour and his city business went 
hand-in-hand. Before he relinquished business, we met him posting 
westwards one day, about three p.m. 

‘‘ Where are you going* so fast, Smith ?” 

Who would not go fast to Paradise (Paradise-row, Fulham)? 1 am 
going to sin, like our first parents.” 

‘‘ How? there are no apples to pluck at Fulham, yet?” 

“ No ; hut there is ink to spill, though — a worse sin, perlinjis. I have 

promised L something, I cannot tell what. Who the deuce can 

hit upon anything new, when half the world is racking its brains to do 
the same ?” 

This is thirty years ago, and now the^ uttercr of that remark is within 
the precincts of the tomb ; while the intervening time saw no diminution 
of his regard for intellectual pleasures, nor, with much to flatter his 
talents in the way of his literary labours, any decrease of that modest 
feeling in regard to his own writings, which is one of the strongest 
attestations of merit. In this respect he diflered from liis brother, who 
had, or always impressed the minds of others that he had, a full sense of 
the merit of his own compositions. 

“ I must unaflFectedly declare,” said Horace Smith, that no one has 
a humbler opinion of my attempts than myself.” 
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We fully credit his sincerity, notwithstandinjBf we are well awar^^that, 
authors may sometimes play off a little hypocrisy as well ae othei’* 

His modesty iu this regard was a beautiful trait in a character rar^^ly met 
with iu the world, for such his uudoubtedly was. 

The “Rejected Addresses’* was a liappy publication, exceedingly walh 
timed. Unfortunately, several of the characters whose styles are imitated 
there have passed into obscurity, and the keenness of tlie gatire Oiumot 
now always be understood. Tlie stolidity of Fitzgerald, for example, 
rendered so much nu>r 0 amusing by his own unconsciousnegs of it, both 
as to his voice and recitations at the Literary Fund dinii|frg| cannot be 
eomjirehended by the present generation ; yet Fitzgerald’s was among* 
the most lia|j]iy of the imitations, and, if we recollect aright, was b^orace 
Smith’s. Tlie diminution of interest upon this ground anust increase as 
time fleets away ; a result inseparable from writing upon subjeets of a 
temporary character. 

lioraee Smith n^alised a sufheient sum to satisfy his own moderate 
wislues, and determined, in despite of the reproaches of hie city ffiends, to 
seize thq moment for retiring while independence was within his grasp. 
“ The hope of future gain,” he observed, “ might load him to risk what 
he had secured.” We think ibis occurred about 1820, or a year latc?r. 
When the cj’ash of 1 825 happened, he was able to turn the tables upon 
those wbO: l^d thus reproached him. “ Where are those now who called 
me a fool ffor retiring, when I had the independence that suited my 
wigheai^ Who was right? — 1 pity them.” This contentednoss, and regaitl 
of m^ney as tlie means rather than the end, was a distinguishing^mit ir^ 
Lia character. , 

Sliellev and Horace Smith 'were intimate friends. Ho aliH^Syg 
w ith high r^^ard both of that lofty poet and his writings. He did not, 
however, applaud the mistaken thcones of that enthusiastic genius iu his 
theories which Shelley himself subsecpieutly modiiied. “ Tbpt|rii 
Slielley is my particular friend,” said Smith, “ I regret the impriuM^ 
of his publicatious on more points than one; but as liknow him to possass 
the most (exalted virtues, and iiiul iu others, who also promulgate the 
miisl startling theories, thp most amiable traits, 1 learn to he talerant to- 
ward4 «l^tract spe<uilations, wlncli, not ijxercising any baneful influence 
on tlipir authors* lives, are still |ess likely to cormjit others. Truth ia 
great? and will prevail ; that is my motto ; and I would therefore liMive 
ewery thing unsliackled, for what is true stands, and w hat is false ought to 
fall, wliatever the eonst^quonces.” 

These are certainly the doctrines of one aceustom^id to think, and to 
place the result of every contest between truth and falsehood upon an in- 
controvertible basis. The foregoing remark originated in the way of 
reply, after Smitli had been charged iu a montlily periodical, at that tinio 
remarkable for its illiberality, with being a contemplated contributor to 
the publication of the “ Liberal,” then about to be commenced by Byron 
and others. Smith had visited Italy, wo believe, just before, and was then 
resident at Versailles. He knew nothing whatever of that joint under- 
taking. On teUiag him of this, he replied, “ I should never contribijip a 
line were I asked, which I assure you I never have %een.” 

Horace Smith had a great dislike to that brainless ostentation, which 
rules in England now in a degree perhaps greater tlian when he was struck 
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by the difference of foreign countries in this respect. Abroad, a man re- 
quired you to regard himself, not his servants or liveries. 

‘‘ A man here,” said he, “ with 400/. a year keeps a horse and a cabrio- 
let, which in England would be sneered at; but he keeps them to answer 
a purpose — the purpose of conveying him to his friends, and giving him 
air, pleasure, and variety; all which an Englishman forgoes if he cannot 
do it in an expensive style and manner, mounting a lackey behind be- 
daubed with gold lace. Eride, purse-pride, is tlie besetting sin of Eng- 
land ; and, like most other sins, brings its own punishment, by converting 
existence into a struggle, and environing it with gloom and despondency.” 

The mode of thinking of most individuals, upon the commonest topics, 
is perhaps best judged by insulated opinions. We believe Horace Smith 
to have been one of the truest and honestest tliinkers of his day, thougli 
he was not always inclined to be communicative of his ideas, — not that 
ho was a deeper thinker than some others whose names are upon record, 
but, what is of much more importance, he thought justly. In rectitude 
of intention we do not bedieve he was surpassed by any contemporary. 
He had a true sense of what w’as due to the rule of conscience, and it 
guid(id him unerringly. Ho peiTorincd the kindest and most disinterested 
acts without tlie plightcst ostentation. lie was eveu ready and zealous to 
perform good offices for any ; and sometimes ran counter to his own im- 
pressions, and wrestled with his own judgment, when the question bore 
the aspect alone of benevolence and kindness. Before, as he used to 
phrase it, he gave up “ worshipping mammon,” and had no more than a 
moderate run of business, he volunteered, in conjunction with a friend, 
to pay off the debts of a literary man who had been disgracefully prose- 
cuted by the ministry of that day 5 and agcprdingly paid clown the moiety 
of 1000/. for the j)urpose. He was, notwithstanding, a careful manager in 
monetary affairs, of inexpensive habits, groat evenness of temper, cheerful, 
never boisterous, and with such a stock of useful ])lulosophy as reconciled 
him in the order ofhis ideas to the «ood and evil of liurnanity in his existing 
position, as we feel certain it would liave done equally in a)iy position that 
might have been a trial to his nature. In this respect there seemed a great 
difference between iiie two hi others. Janies over appeared to have his 
sympathies nearest lionic, and to share far less in the pleasures or pains of 
others. Not that he w^anted good-nature, but that a certain disregard 
overcame him about all out of his beaten track. There was little of that 
Iieart'display about him, which so spontaneously appeared on all occasions 
when accident called it forth on the part of his brother. 

The early success of Horace Smith’s literary labours attacdicd him to 
them for their own sake — a tiling become rarer in the present day thair 
in the past. It was by no means the same witli James. While resident 
in France, Horace, in conjunction with one or two friends, projected the 
establishment of an English newspaper in Paris. The French govern- 
ment, self-denominated constitutional, according to its invariable practice 
of ruling by professions that its acts belied, could not openly deny the 
right to publish. As was the practice fiom Louis XVHI. to Louis 
Philippe, always arbitrary, it sliuffied out of the dilemma in which it was 
sometimes placed hot ween couiitor-inclinatiou and what the law sanctioned. 
Neither a negative nor an affirmative answer could Smith ever obtain. In 
this mode the application lay over, until his patience w^as fairly worn out. 
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They will not give a direct negative, and decline an affirmative ; and 
in this way they trifled with us for months/’ he observed. 

On returning lioine, as well as while he was abroad, he was a contri- 
butor to the New Monthh/ Magazine of no small value ; but he gave 
up contributing at the end of 1825 or 1826, while his brother James 
contributed to that periodical down to the end of 1830, The reason 
was, that he became a novel writer, and commenced his career by the 
publication of “ Branibletye House,” his first and best work of that class. 
This line of authorship was then lucrative indeed conipared to the pre- 
sent wortlilessness of the pur&uit, good or bad ,as the product may 
liappon to be in a literary sense; showing but too^df^iidy that the public 
taste is as eaj>ricious and ill-grounded as that of fasliion*in other things. 
''Po this line of authorship Horac^e Smith applied himself, and produced 
several works in succession, of varying degrees of merit. Previously, in 
1821, he liad published a volume entitled “The Nympholept/* frtim the 
name of the principal poem. We know not what the cireulatiou was, 
but being a ])astoral drama it was not likely to have been considerable. 
To tlie longer poem was attaelied a pretty story called “ Lticy Milford,” 
and several sonnets. His name was not affixed to the title-] uigo. ^rius 
term “ Nympholcpsy,”« it is probable, was “caviare to the generah” We 
can remember, howewer, that we perused the copy presented to us with 
great pleasure ; the simple images of the past and })iirer taste in f»ootry 
not having then lost their zest, or been superseded by m(‘troj>olitau 
street-dialogues, or pictures of 8t. Giles’s in verse. If amusing Jitemture 
does not edevato or amend the" mind, it is comparatively useless. Ilut m 
Smith’s writings there was always the sentiment of good. He w^orked 
over in the right direction, whether touching good-naturedly upon trivial 
follies, or assailing vulgar errors. Playful or serious, he never dragged o\ir 
humanity downw^ards to aid the common order of mind in banqueting 
upon social corruption. 

We liave remarked tliat it was about 1826 that he j)ublishod Iiis first 
novel. He had some time before taken up Ids abode at Tunbridge Wells, 
quitting London and his lodgings 142, Reg(‘nt-street, of whicdi he 
declared liimself licartily sick. l’>en at this distance of time, we i*e- 
inember a dinner lie gave there before he started — the last, it is probable, 
he ever gave in London — and the hilarity of the guests, among whom 
wx'i-e some of the celebrated wits of the time, most of w'hom are now no 
more. 

At Tunbridge Wells wc soon paid him a visit, while residing in Mount 
Kdgecumbe Cottage. He was, as usual, kind, enteriairiing, and hos- 
pitable. We think of that time with mclanclioly jileasure. His quali- 
ties were the most amiable, the most gentle, in those days, that (;an he 
conceived. Surely, if integrity, sincerity, and real friendliness deservo 
happiness, they must he his. There we met an old friend of his, whom 
we luive not seen for years — a clever and ingenious man ; the author of 
a novel not enough known. JVior to liis arrival, the weather being very 
warm, we were puzzled how to employ ourselvijs. We W’alked to the 
rocks ; one of which Smith called the “ Titanic toad,” from its resem- 
blance to that reptile. We returned ; it was too hot to talk, it was 
anti- social to sleep ; motion was declared to be best after all. “ Let us 
get a vehicle, and perform a pilgrimage to Penshurst.” It was no sooner 
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said than done. Horace was in one of his best moods for conversation ; 
and those who knew him in those moods can alone appreciate the plea- 
sure of his companionship, especially when third parties were not pre- 
sent. The subjects touched upon have faded from memory, but not so 
the impression left of that pleasant morning. We only remember that 
the larger part of our discourse was serious, and -touched upon the des- 
tiny of man — upon his nothingness, even when invested with the virtues 
of a Philip Sidney. As we passed through the venerable rooms, and 
examined the moth-eaten hangings, the pictures mildewed by lime, and 
while, standing before the portrait of ‘‘ Sidney’s sister — Pembroke’s 
mother,” a conversation ensued upon the pleasures derived from visiting 
places of that character. We were conjecturing how the same rooms 
once looked when the gay and gallant, the “ fair and wise and good,” 
thronged them. Smith remarked that such buildings were the best 
foundation-scenes for novels ; and it w^as no wonder they had been so 
often chosen. 

This visit was the origin of “ Bramblctye House,” on which he was 
soon busily at work. We cannot recollect whether it was while ho was 
about this or a subsequent novel, that some one recommended thti female 
appellation of Zillah to him, as a peculiarly pleasing name for a similar 
work. ‘‘To me,” said Horace, ‘*it must, of course, bo doubly inter- 
esting*. She was a lady of tin; very earliest descent ; the mother of 
Tubal Cain, the first of the Smiths, and, of course, the founder of rny 
family.” 

His attachment to Tunbridge Wells originated, perhaps, in early asso- 
ciations. It was once the residence of Cumberland and Bland Burges, 
who had encouraged his early efforts in literature. Ho showed us Curii- 
berland’s residence ; and walking oth? day up to Frant Church, he spoke 
of the superioriiy of Tunbridge as a residence to any place ho knew. 
Years after, at Brighton, wherci he took up his abode at lirst as far from 
the sea as possible, he repeated his regard for ''runbridgo, and boasted of 
its supeiiority over Brighton. It seemed to us as if he was lvej)t in 
suspense between the beamy of nattjre at Tunbridge and the advantage 
of superior society in Brighton. He was a true lover of n;vt\iie. One 
of his favourite haunts had been Knole, in the vicinity of Sevenoaks, 
where the trees are remarkably fine, and the antique of our rough fore- 
fathers attaches the mind to the relics of perished generations. “ Knole 
is mine as much as the Duke of Dorset’s. He can only walk in his 
grounds ; I do the same, and enjoy them equally without the trouble 
and expense of keeping them.” 

Hook began a sot of ] capers in the Neiv Mnnthhj which were called 
the Thompson Papers,” Both the Smiths were to contribute to them, 
and Horace w’as to arrange them as they came in from different sources. 
Hook broke down after the first article ; and Smith beginning “Bram- 
bletye House,” found his novel occupied all the time he could afford to 
give up to literature. The idea seems to have been a good one. ''riie 
communicatioiis wore to be in the shape of letters, and to include all 
subjects of the hour ; but two of them only appeared. 

Horace Smith always declared that he found novel-writing a task 
much less artliums than writing constantly for a magazine, owing to the 
necessity of finding new subjects, and then having to handle them often- 
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times with an injurious brevity. About ten years ago he was cm the 
point of giving up writing altogether. His views regarding the litera* 
tore of the hour were exceedingly just. He was of opinion that the 
continual straining after novelty would have the effect of leading writers 
further and further from that nature and simplicity upon which alone an 
enduring literature is based. He feared that we were . returning to the 
childhood of literature again. He was on the point, as he phrased it, of 
not “troubling the world any more with his scribbling^,*’ after 1840, 
He felt, lie said, “ that lie was getting old.’* Yet he did not adhei’e to 
this resolution, though in periodical literature he hail done nothing for a 
good while, so that ho began to express his fear lest his hand had lost 
its cunning,” for he had “lain too long /iz/Zota.” Ho had an objection, 
%]so, to that degrading fashion of placarding authors* names ou the walla, 
with police bills of rewards for catching felons, and with ouack doctors’ 
bills. IJt^ said one day, “ Marryat has been telling me that lie had agreed 

to write for a new paper called the , edited by Frank Mills ; Ijiit that 

lie objected vehemently to see the walls plastered w'ith his name, (feeling 
it to be somewhat infra dig, : and in this 1 fully agree with him.” 

His sense of growing old — or the feeling of it — eight or nine years 
before Ills d(‘atli, Avas often repeated to us. ’fhe last tim(‘ he alluded to 
it h(‘ said lie felt it in various Avays, and continually in the cliange of hisS 
children IVorn cbiUbiood to maturity. He would remark upon it, and 
then add, “ Thank Clod, we are well, in good health and spirits, disposed 
to make the best of cAX'iy thing, and to enjoy the Avorld as Avell lUul as 
long as w'c can.” This Avas his Iiappy frame or mind— placid, contented, 
and r(‘signcd. It Avas the temperament of a choice few in the world, 
and tlios(* among the wisest and best. 

]lis old acipiaintauco, llioinas Hill, was ever the aim of a gootl- 
natured joke on the ])art of Smith. Hill was a very singular character, 
Avell known to all bis contemporaries wdio Avens literary men, and dicil 
in IH 10. Those Avho had known him, like Smith, from their own youth 
upAvards, even his most intimate acquaintance, had no knowledge of his 
age, Avhieli Hill studiously concealed. , His appearance was in his favour, 
and aided him in making himself seem much younger than he really was. 
Meeting Smith just after Hill’s decease, he said, “So poor Hill has gone 
at last ! It appears to have sur])ris(‘d every body, the Avorld seeming to 
think that he conJdnH die. I see the papiTS state him to have been 
eighty-one.” Hill Avas often called “the immortal” by his friends; 
and, ill truth, the greenness of his age was sufficiently remarkable. 

Horace Smith had a great regard for his owm productions in versi*, 
which Avero collected and published in two volumes two or three years 
since. Some of th(?m had been exceedingly popular. 

We know no parallel instance of two brothers being so successful in 
their literary labours as .lames and Horace Smith. It is Useless to enu- 
merate the w orks of the latter ; those of James were all published by 
his brother in a couple of volumes. The works of Horace are numerous 
and several remain to this hour anonymous. 

In the loss of such individuals as Horace Smith, it is not merely the 
literary Avorld that seems to lose a part of a long-accustomed association ; 
the friendly circle, the vicinity of his residence, every local undertaking to 
aid which he was a contributor, suffers also. He was eminently useful in 
private life, wherever he could so render himself. Then there was a 
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warmth of heart in his hospitality — a strength of friendship, which seemed 
rather a pai*t of the natural man than any acquirement. He could not, 
it appeared, be otherwise if he would. His social qualities were very 
visible and attaching. On those who met him for the first time, they 
always left an indelible impression. He had at one time — perhaps he 
never gave it up — an idea of human perfectibility, or the possibility of 
a near approacli to it at some future period. These hopes of human 
advancement were strong. He contended that, as nothing stood still, 
and a far greater portion of the mass of mankind was largely in advance 
of what it was in ancient times, wlicn there were a few individuals of a 
higher order of mind than in later days, so he believed the benefit then 
confined to a few was now diffusing around a wider circle, and thus 
bringing by slow gradations the advancement of general happiness. H<f 
would not believe that the Supreme Being was a being of vengeance, 
wdio devoted the larger part of mankind to destruction hereafter. I'liink- 
ing that such a doctrine derogated not only from tlie henevolenco l)ut the 
omniscience of the Creator, who must have forclaiowti all things, he 
thought that the end of his creation was concealed from man, Providence 
not being accountable to tlie creature of a moment ; and that in the words 
of Mlilner— 

The wherefore may when the dead rise be told us. 

Hence the foundation of that evenness of mind and ternjxn* — that benefi- 
cence wliich was stamped upon his character ; and hence, too, much of that 
simplicity, and disregard of tlie ‘‘low ambition*' of many who had not half 
the claims to superiority whicli he had. He overlooked this in the phi- 
losophical contemplation of ultimate results. Equally agreeable in the 
lively or serious mood, he ever exhibited principles based upon what lie 
considered an immoveable foundation. He showed no wavering. He 
complied often with the fancies and prejudices of otiicrs for the sake of* 
those who held tlieni, so far as not to disturb them. He loved peace before 
all things ; and though tlie delight of any assembled circle, either of wits 
or of society at its common level, they never knew half bis mental wortli 
and excellence, wlio in his best days bad not enjoy(*d liis society in an 
insulated stale. Many of his ideas were novel and striking. While }u‘ 
endeavoured to reconcile the condition of liumanity with bis own views of 
the justice and goodness of Heaven, he bad a great dislike of that too 
prevalent sin, the preaching u]> one doctrine and practising its oj)posit(.‘. 
Homines ignari opera^ philosophi hententia, raised liis abliorrenec*. — But 
enough. We might proceed to a groat lengtii on a matter in whicJi tlu‘ 
truth might be supposed to he violatcxl through llio partiality of friendship, 
by those who take superficial views of things. Wo therefort* Icavcj tlx* 
subject, with the assertion that we might have better spared a better man ; 
and with regret — a regret, alas I not uncommon, to witness the ravage' 
death makes around us of tliose who were once the ornament, do lio-lit, 
and honour of society; exclaiming in the words of anotluT, not without 
the full impress of the fecllug their sense induces, “ Good Heaven ! 
how often are we to die before we go off this stage ? In every friend 
we lose a part of ourselves, and the best part. God keep those we have 
left ! Few are worth praying for, and ourselves the least of all I” 
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THE BROTHER’S SUMMONS. 

BY MBS. ACTON TINBAJ^ 

Francis, first Duke of Brittany, conceived a violent hatred against his brother, 
the Prince Gilles; he confined him for many years in dismal dungeons, and after 
in vain attempting to poison him, he was strangled in the prison of Mount St. 
Michel, on the coast of Brittany. A poor brother of the Cordeliers heard his dying 
confession through the bars of tlie dungeon-window. The dying man summoned 
his tyrannical brother to meet him in forty days at the bar of God. This message 
was delivered to tlie Duke Francis by the Cordelier, wdio met him returning from 
a victorious campaign. History further records, that before forty days were passed 
the Duke Francis had gone to his great account, and was succeedea by a surviv- 
ing brother. — Roujoux’s Histoire des Dues de Bretagne, 

The bold Duke from the battle rode, 

The foremost of the warrior band; 

Banner and plume around liim flow’d, 

The trumpet sounded through the land; 

And well the steed and rider knew. 

Nestled amid those mountains blue, 

And in the bocage green and free, 

The jileasant homes of Brittany. 

The stout duke rode with stately grace, 

But stormy passions on his face 
Had left their deep and branding trace; 

His brow was grave, tho’ not serene; 

There care and dark thought oft were seen, 

And kindled in his eagle eye 
No kindly light of charity; 

And e’en if he were lured to smile, 

A something cruel seemed the while 
Around his lip and mirth to hang, 

And dissonant Ins laughter rang. 

Yet was he valiant in the fray. 

As is the wild bull turned at bay; 

JStrong ill his purpose, bad and bold, 

No laws of God nor man controlled; 

He little recked for Imman life, 

But in the madness of the strife, 

Drunken with airnagc, pride, and hate, 

His soul within him rose elate. 

He rode a victor thro’ the land. 

Heading his armed and conquering band; 

When sudden in liis pathway stood 
A friar barefooted and grey; 

From liis pale face he cast his hood, 

And barred with his weak arm the way; 

And neither knight nor steed might dare 
Dispute his right to stay them there. 

“ Monarch,” the friar gravely said, 

“ From Mount St. Michel by the wave 
1 come with feeble, faltering tread. 

Charged with a message from the grave.’* 

“ Stay, monk,” the Duke in trouble cried, 

“ New grants make 1 to thee and thine, 

Lands that might form a noble’s pride; 

And on the Virgin’s holy shrine 
I bid iKjrpetual candles shine.” 

“ Nay, hear me,” said the friar stern, 

“ ’Tis not of earth that 1 must tell; 

“ I bear the words that blast and burn-— 

“ Thy summons to the deepest hell. 
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“ I heard between the iron bars 
“ Of that lone prison by the sea, 

‘‘ Where the wave ’gainst the granite jars 
“ In dull and drear monotony — 
heard thy murdered brother’s prayer, 

' Breathed forth amid life’s latest pang. 

And on the dungeon’s fojtid air 
“ His cry for justice madly rang; 

“ My ear against those bars was prest 
“ WTtiile he breathed forth his last behest, 

“ ’Mid calls for mercy — sobs of pain — 

And tears that fell like scalding rain. 

“ He told me of tlic weary days 

“ In listlcssness and anguish passed, 

‘‘Besting upon the sea his gaze, 

“ Tliinking some hope would come at last, 

“ Or that thy stony heart would bend 
“ And thou wouldst be thy brother’s friend. 

“ He told me how, when night drew nigh, 

“ And neither hope nor friend was there, 

“ He laid him down to weep and sigh, 

“In sullen grief or wild despair; 

“ For sleep he dreaded more tlian pain, 

“As then he dreamed that lie was free, 

“ And stood within his homo again, 

“ And his young son was at his knee, 

“ And to his faded cheek seemed prest 
“ The bright lips of his blooming wife, 

“ And hounded in his wasted breast 
“ 'I’he imlses high of joyous life. 

“ ‘ Pale monk,’ said he, ‘ tliou ne’er canst know 
‘ My dread amount of rage and woe, 

‘ When, waking from my dream of bliss 
‘ On this lone dungeon's dreariness, 

‘ 1 felt beneath my staring bones 

* The keen cold angles of these stones, 

* While on my misery looked the stars 

* Dimly between those iron bars. — 

‘ Sometimes again a child IVe been 

‘ With my hard brother on the green, 

‘ i sporting merrily ; 

‘ Or in the same soft bed we lay, 

‘ And kneeled together down to pray 
‘ At our blest mother’s knee, 

‘Ere power and pride his heart had changed, 

‘ And all a brother’s love estranged. — 

‘ Then I woke up amid my tears 
‘ To muse upon those happy years, 

‘ And felt that I could even yet 
‘ Forgive him, and my wrongs forget; 

‘ That I could still arise and go 
‘ To the stern cause of all my woe, 

‘ For the dear sake of her that bore 
‘ The brother who hath vexed me sore! 

‘ J, that was born with ardent heart, 

‘ In all life’s joys to take my part; 

‘ J, that upon the mountains went 
‘ With the first beams the sunrise sent, 

* And ranged their summits far and free, 

‘ Exulting in my liberty ; 

‘ And pressed the heather fresh and sweet, 

‘ Untrodden yet by other feet; 

‘ And breathed the morning’s first pure breeze 
‘Ere yet it whispered through the trees; 
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‘ And saw beneath me in the glen 
‘ The quiet homes of slumbering men 

* Yes ! I have ianguislied many a year 

* Amid these waters wild and drear — 

* Nor looked upon the face of man, 

‘ Nor living thing hath met my scan, 

* Save the white seagull winging by 
‘ Hejoicing in the wave and sli^% 

* And gliuicing through the feathery spray 
‘ Liike some glad genius of the day. 

* l*ale monk ! thy lasting and thy prayer 

‘ Shall nought avail thee in thy need, 

‘ If thou Ixj deaf to my despair, 

* And take not to my message heed. 

* Go! tell the brother who hath lain 

‘ Within the breast that gave me life, 

* How I have watelied and wept in vain — 

‘ Of my long grief and fiery strife ; 

‘ ITow slowly in my heart declined 
‘ The hope that he might yet be kind: — 

* Tell him Tve gnawed these iron bands, 

* And dashed my head against these stones, 

* And fought those bars with my weak hands 

‘ Until the metal grazed the bones:— 

‘Ha! tell him that with direst hate 

* My parting soul wslh animate. 

‘Por mercy dying sinners pray, 

‘But vengeance, O my God I X call 
‘ On him who took my youth away, 

* And bound me li ving in the pall, 

‘ And chained me to this loathsome rock, 
‘Whose solitudes my sorrows mock:— 

‘In forty days my foe shall stand 
‘Before the face of God on high, 

‘ To he requited at his hand 

‘ For my dread lingering agony: — 

‘ I summon him to meet me there, 

‘ That 1 may gaze on his despair, 

‘And st*e the Virgin’s holy face 
‘ Averted from his i)rayer for grace:— 

‘Oh! he hath turned my blood to gall!* 

“ Then,” said the monk, “ I heard him call. 

In words that now rny soul appal. 

And summon thee in forty days 
To give account of all thy ways. 

Francis of Brittany, I swore 

To bear this summons dread to th^^e; 
Nothing have I to tell thee more 
Of that poor prisoner by the sea : 

I heard a struggle and a groan. 

That died amid the wave’s dull moan. 

No sin too hateful is, or dread. 

For Jesu’s blood to wash away ; 

Then, oh ! ding ashes on thy he^. 

And cease not thou to weep and pray— 
Repentance, deep as is thy sin. 

Perchance may e’en thy pardon win!” 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHANGE IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. 

By James Henby Skene, Esq. 

Chapter V. 

DISAFFECTION OF THE GREEKS OP THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

I SHALL now endeavour to throw some li;[^ht on the past and present 
state of the Ionian Islands, where our conduct as protectors is so im- 
portant for the establishment of our political and diplomatic fame in the 
surrounding countries. 

The consequences to ourselves* of our mode of managing these small 
states are, indeed, infinitely more serious than would appear on a prima 
facie consideration of the subject ; because, although they be insignifi- 
cant in point of extent, wealth, and population, still their social and 
political condition becomes a sample of the principles of government 
which are adopted by the English, and an earnest of the value of our 
friendship. The effects of enlightened policy on our part in the Ionian 
Islands must tend most materially to raise the credit of the English 
name in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Syria, and Egypt ; and must prompt the 
desire among the inhabitants of these countries, which are in constant 
communication with the Seven Islands, to secure to themselves also the 
benefits derivable from an amicable connexion with Great Britain. In 
fact, the state of affairs in those dependencies of our empire will pro- 
bably influence very powerfully the future development of events in that 
quarter, and the necessary results which the mere agency of time cannot 
fail in realising. 

Among the Greeks of the Ionian States there exists a desire of change, 
which has been elicited and evinced in the most unequivocal nianiier ; 
but before entering into the details of their late conduct, it will be 
necessary first to define distinctly the previous position and respective 
bearings of those fields for colonial policy, on which it is our duty to 
establish tranquillity and contentment among a population whose welfare 
has been confided to us. 

The administration of the Ionian Islands, as colonics of Venice, was 
conducted during several centuries by absolute governors, who also dis- 
charged the functions of judge, treasurer, and general, under the title of 
Proveditore. Their rule was despotic, their object was extortion, and 
their practice was bribery and corruption ; for tyranny and venality in- 
creased in proportion to the declining vigour of the decrepid Lion of St 
Mark. At the same time, a certain appearance of civilisation and a 
semblance of improvement grew out of even so pernicious a system as 
this ; and although morals gained nothing by the example of the Vene- 
tians, manners and knowledge certainly did advance. The Greeks of 
the various towns became more like the Italians, and their character and 
habits merged into a sort of intermediate state between those of the 
original population and those of their masters. That such a modifica- 
tion should be wholly advantageous, would be in direct violation of the 
knqjyn effects of the intermixture of races and different grades of civili- 
sation, and it would be in contradiction to old experience in the history 
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of nations ; for the vigour of innate impulses is generally impaired by 
the engrafting of one people on another, and the moral qualities of either 
are rarely improved by it. Such was certainly the result in tliis instance, 
for a long lapse of years at least ; and the social state of these popu- 
lations, after their partial amalgamation with the Venetians, was far 
from being satisfactory, notwithstanding that the enlightenment of indi- 
viduals had undoubtedly progressed. But the corrupt mode of govern- 
ment which was practised may have ])roduced this eflect, as well as the 
mere admixture of the Greeks with foreigners. The Proveditori were 
generally nobles of Venice, wdiom vices and extravagance had sent 
abroad for the purpose of repairing their damaged fortunes. The })ro- 
tectiou of the law, like other marketable privileges, was therefore sold, 
and its vengeance was appeased, or at least mitigated, by a bribe. 
Impunity of crime became a speculation ; and tbc highest offer either 
secured the escape of a murderer, or procured his execution. A price 
was put upon blood ; and people quarrelling were often heard to say, 1 
would kill you, had I the tfiirty dollars to pay for the blow.’* Assassina- 
tion consequently became so common that at Zanto, in a population 
consisting of 40, 000 inhabitants, it was calculated that there was a man 
killed for every day in the year. 

When the fall of Venice handed over these territories to tlio all-devour- 
ing appetite of tlie great revolution at the close of the last century, the 
Treaty of Canipo Formio eonfirmed them, as well as other Venetian 
colonics, to the French. The Seven Islands, and the five eontiiumlal 
towns of Butrinto, Gomenitza, Parga, Prevesa, and Vonitza, witc soon 
garrisoned by them; and they then first inspired the ho[)(‘ of freedom 
in this [leople, both in the portion of tin* Greek nation wliich had been 
under the Vcruitiaii despotism, and in that which the Turks oppressed. 
The endeavour to r(‘gcijcratc the Greeks was again revived tm the part of 
tlio hrcnch in the time of their empire, when the Ionian States for a 
second time fell to their share. But their insjiirations, highly tinctured 
with enthusiasm and exaggeration, overstejiped here, as elsewhere, the 
hounds of good sense, and their ideas on this subject became at last an 
object of ridicule to the Greeks themselves. Among other means of 
regeneration they attempted to reorganise the Olympic Games, but tlie 
iron medals were laughed at ; and the reckoning of years by Olympiads 
was also renewed, but it was never universally adojited. Other usages of 
the ancient Greeks were restored by the French, during the first and 
second periods of tlicir protectorate of these States ; but th<*ir time was 
goni) by, and the attempts did more liarm than good. 

The Russians and Turks combined took possession of the ex-Venetian 
colonies in this quarter, in the year 1789. Prevesa and l*arga alone mad^ 
some resistance ; the former town was defended by a garrison of about ten 
thousand men, under the command of General La SalsetU; ; and on the 
approach of Ali Pasha with an army of a few thousand Albanians, the 
French <idvanced to meet him ; a battle was fought amidst the ruins of 
Kicopolis, but it was not “a city of victory’* to the French os it had been 
to Augustus, for they were totally defeated and driven back to Prevesa 
with great slaughter. Ali followed them into the town, and took pos- 
session of it ; and it is said that many of the peaceable Greeks were put 
to death during the sacking of it, their heads being sent to Constantinople 
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after their mustachios had been shaved off, in order that they might 
personate the heads of Frenchmen killed in the action. The French 
afterwards met with another defeat in the year 1810, when Santa Maura 
was taken from them by the English ; the fort, which was defended by a 
garrison of eight hundred French and Italian troops, was bombarded, and 
after nine days the place was taken by assault. Several English officers 
distinguished themselves here by their gallant conduct : among others, 
General Sir John Oswald, General Sir Richard Church, and Major 
Clarke of the 35th Regiment, who was killed during the siege, behaved 
with gallantry. 

The Russians and Turks held the islands under the form of the Sept- 
insular Republic, protected by the former, and paying a tribute to the 
latter ; while the towns on the mainland were ceded to Turkey alone, by 
the Convention of Constantinople, dated 21st of March, 1800; and this 
treaty was ratified by Great Rritain. It is a curious coincidence of 
political inconsistency, that a republic was thus founded by the two most 
absolute cabinets of Europe, at the very time when the monarchical 
government of the kingdom of Etruria was Instituted by the French 
Republic, which was the most democratical. 

The Russians had tlie wisdom and foresight to retain a direct control 
over the administration of the new' state, w hich w^as exercised under the 
plea of protection; and the vicissitudes of the kingdom of Greece, since 
the emancipation of that country, have provided a signal refutation to the 
attacks which have been dirc'ctod against the conduct of Russia on that 
occasion. A contrary line of policy with a similar people has produced 
the most disastrous results, and has satisfactorily demonstrated how 
necessary arc leading-strings to young indepeiuk'nce. 

In consequence of the convention of 1800, tiie Turks insisted on re- 
ceiving the whole of the continental towms w hieli had been ceded to them ; 
Ali Pasha of Jaunina proceeded to take possession of Parga, as ho had 
previously done of Prevesa, Vonitza, Goinenitza, and Rutrinto; but the 
little community of Parga, though not numbering above four thousand 
inhabitants, resisted, and succeeded during six months in eluding the ful- 
filment of the treaty. At the expiration of this })eriod, finding that they 
were under the necessity of yielding, they dispatched an emissary to (Con- 
stantinople, who obtained the most favourable conditions; the Porte having 
granted them partial indep(indence, with a Turkish vaivode, or magis- 
trate, in their fortress, as the sole Mahometan resident in the place. 
Parga enjoyed this exception fiom the fate of the other Venetian towns 
in Epirus until the year 1806, when Ali Pasha again attempted foKjibly 
to enter the town. Thc^ jirotection of the admiral commanding the 
Russian fleet on the station was then invoked, who accordingly granted 
them a garrison, wav hail ing been declared in the m(jan time between the 
Russians and the Turks. These Russian troops at, Parga were succeeded 
by a French force, wdien the peace of Tilsit delivered over the Ionian 
Islands to them in the year 1 807 ; so tliat the convention of 1 800 was 
never fully applied to tliat small town. The English, however, on assum- 
ing the protection of the Ionian Islands in virtue of the treaty of Paris of 
the 5th of November, 1815, could not avoid the fulfilment of a condition 
which she had herself ratified, and Parga was therefore delivered over to 
the Porte. The value of their property in money, and the rights of 
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citizens of tbe Ionian Islands, were offered to those of the inhabitants who 
were unwilling to become Turkish subjects, and wdio ivished to leave their 
native town. 

Singular to relate, not one Parganote remained ; they disinterred and 
burnt the bones of their ancestors, and then expatriated themselves. At 
the time a great outcry wns made about the barbarity of the English, w^ho 
were most absurdly accused of selling ('hristiaris to the infidels; and the 
enemies of England vociferated loudly about this alleged stain on the 
honour of the nation. Sir Robert Liston, the British ambassador at 
Constantinople, and Sir Thomas Maitland, tlie Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands, were censured and condemni‘d for this transaction 
all over the continent of Europe. But the simjde fact may be reduced 
to the unavoidable fulfilment of a contract entered into by two foreign 
powers, vvliich were in possession of the place, and were at liberty to do 
what they pleased with their own. England having given a general rati- 
fiicatioii to the treaty, was in duty bound to act nj) to it w hen circumstances 
placed Barga in her hands. Ko now incident or event had arisen to con- 
stitute a hona fide cogent reason for an exception being mad(» to tlie 
destiny of the other ex-\^enetian towuis. Moreover, in eonsummating 
this averred act of cruelty, every possible kindness, consideration, and 
justice were shown by England; and tlu‘ poorcu* Parganott‘s rc^coivod 
rations during a month, with the use of military barracks on their arrival 
at Corfu. 

The cession of Parga has been tlu' subject of more than one vtdumc; 
and it was then a matter of discusaiou in th<' House of Commons, for it 
was vested with a degree of political importances which it elid not and 
nev(T could possess. The town was represeuteel as being indispe^nsuble 
to the welfare, and even to the safety, e)f the Ie)nian Islands, and as 
being an aeepxisitloii e)f the greatest value to tbe? Porte*. It is true' that 
Ali Paslia, in the name of tlie suhan, ardently elesireel to possess it; but 
the ambition and eovetousiu^ss of that dejspot were boundles^s. Ne)\v that 
Parga is, and has be*en during many y(?ars, separated from the Islands 
anel incorporated w'itli the 'J'urkish dominions, the lo^ to llic erne* and 
the gain to the other we)ulel never have attractenl the least att(‘ntif>n, biul 
not se) much bceai saiel about the cc*ssion of it. If it liael bevn retainer], 
Parga, as well as the other Venetian towns em the mainland, would have* 
contributeel towards the advanceineait and maturing e)f the destinie s of 
Epirus and Tlu‘ssaly ; but as an actual possession they w'cre e)f little 
value to any power. 

These vicissituele*s of the Ionian Islands have had a sensible eflect on 
the intellectual conelitiem of the inhabitants, aiul their politie'al refe)rma- 
tion has consequently advanced with more ra}>iel strides than that of the 
population of Albania. The existence of the Ionian Islands as a semi- 
iude}>endent state has also promoted the general improvement of Greece 
and Turkey, for Corfu is now virtually the capital of Albania ; the trade 
of the Continent is })artly supported by the su])plies which are dmwii 
from the Islands, and the conseqtient intercourse between them has sown 
tlie seeds of futm’e civilisation. Epirus and the Ionian States are closely 
conneeted, and re-act j)Owx*rfully upon each other ; the protecting sove- 
reign who fosters the prosjxerity of the latter, and secures their welfare, 
might therefore also stretch forward the hand of sympathy and friend- 
ship to the former. 
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The advantages which may accrue from the propinquity of the Islands 
to the mainland would have been, however, infinitely more rapid in their 
realisation, had the previous connexion which existed between the two 
branches of the same nation been upheld. On this account their sepa- 
ration is much to be regretted ; for the ulterior combinations with regard 
to Epirus have thereby been rendered less spontaneous, more difficult, 
and more tardy. And besides these considerations, many present in- 
conveniences to both parties have, in iwldition, arisen from it ; among 
others, the necessary quarantine impedes the trade of the Continent, 
which exports to the Islands to a considerable extent ; and prevents the 
easy employment ot Albanian labourers, who are required to supply the 
deficiency of population in the latt<u-. The scarcity of workmen in the 
Islands would have been a greater source of profit to the Albanians, 
who could have crossed the channel in search of work with more readi- 
ness and facility than they now can ; and the Islands have moreover been 
exposed to acts of piracy and brigandage, from the lawless state of the 
opposite coast. 

When the Treaty of Paris, in the year 1815, declared the Ionian 
Islands to be a free and independent, state, and placed them under the 
protection of Great Britain, the whole Greek nation lay under Turkish 
dominion, with the exception of this one small fraction of it. It was, 
therefore, the nucleus of the future freedom of the Greeks. Many of 
the islands being within a few miles of the coast of Greece, and one of 
them, the ancient Leucadia, being only divided from it by a channel 
which can be waded across, the enslaved Grc(‘ks had every opportunity of 
judging of the happy late of their Ionian fellow-countrymen. A germ 
existed even then on the mainland, which w'as struggling to bud forth 
under the crushing blight of slavtuy ; and at last it fructified in the year 
1821, when the Greek Revolution broke out. I'he Ionian States, encir- 
cling the western coast of the I'urkisli Empire, from the southenmiost 
point to the mouth of the Adriatic, in a long line of islands, commencing 
with Cerigo and termipating at Eaiio, to the iiortli of Corfu, might 
have exercised ag immediate inlluenec over the development of tht‘ des- 
tinies of the Greek nation ; and the English, being in possession of 
them, might liavo contributed most eflic^aciously tow ards their well-being, 
whilst they w'ould have acquired at the same time an exclusive ascendancy 
in the Mediterranean. 

A constitution was given to the loiiiaiis, by which the English retained 
a direct control over their allhirs. In this there was no harm, inasmuch 
as the first Lord High Cominissioncr was a man whoso statesmanlike 
qualities secured to them the enjoyment of the grt‘atest degree of freedom 
which was compatible with their actual condition ; and lie had himself 
declared that they should gradually be further emancipated. They are 
impatient, however, to see their hojies realised, and to participate more 
largely in tlie administration of their country. They are dissatisfied with 
assert that the English w'ithliold their rights from them, 
as they now consider themselves to be fit to conduct their own goveniment. 

In the island of Cephalonia, the feeling of discontent displayed itself 
on Good Friday of last year in a singular manner. A religious pro- 
cession of all the Greek priests, bearing a catafalque, with a representa- 
tion of our Lord’s body when taken down from the cross, passes on that 
day through several streets of the town ; and it had been customary to 
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stop for a few minutes in front of the house occupied by the resident of 
the Lord High Commissioner, while the Archbishop offered up a prayer 
for him. On this occasion, the native authorities informed that English 
agent that they had reason to apprehend that some manifestation of 
popular dislike might take place at that part of the ceremony, and they 
recommended tliat it should be dispensed with. Their proposal was 
rejected ; accordingly a mob collected for the purpose of preventing this 
act of homage. A scuffle ensued, which led to the interference of the 
police, and it was j)ut down, although not till after the holy relic had 
been most roughly handled, and had been forcibly carried forward by 
the people ; whilst the Archbishop, who narrowly escaped being jostled 
into the sea, remained ivith some of the priests to pronounce the usual 
litany for the resident- Tlie movers of this species of riot were prose- 
cuted by the government ; and, as some of them belonged to the first 
families of the place, a great sensation was jwoduced in the country by 
the legal proceedings, which resulted iu the irnprisonmeut of several of 
the culprits, and the exile from the town of others. These latter, who 
were sent to the villages, agitat<‘d with the utmost activity, and during 
six months the greatest excitement pervaded tlie island. 

A collision with her Majesty’s troops at length took place, iu whi(‘h two 
of them and six of the natives wer(‘ killed, besides many others who were 
woundi*d. The leaders of the insurgents escaped to Greece, and the re- 
niaiiid(jr were pardoned, with a few e\cej»tions. The exas])(‘ratiou which 
led tlie peasants of Cephaloniato the extreme measure of descending from 
their mountains in arms to attack the town, was certainly prt)dneed by tur- 
bulent demagogues; but a desire of change is universal in the Ionian istaii<ls, 
and the moderation which exists in some of them is only rendered th(^ more 
praiseworthy and deserving of being listened to, by the contrast which it 
presents with the violence of these rioters. Many of them would wish 
to repudiate the protection of Great Britain, and to unite their islands 
with the kingdom of Greece, although they well know that the actual 
state of the latter is not such as would insure their prosperity ; but they 
comjiLiin that their constitutional charter is made illusory and merely 
nominal by tli(‘ English. Others would desire perfect ind<^peiid(‘rieo by 
moans of an altered fonn of government, and a purely military protec- 
tion on tlu‘ part of England ; whilst the majority, and the most respect- 
able portion of the inhabitants, have no thonglit but that of the practical 
application of the constitution, wliieh is now the fundamental law of the 
land. There exists also a radical party, which dreams of a pure denm- 
cracj^ hut they have* no weight in the country. The press is Jiovv fre<» ; 
and if tJie mode of election of the represeiitativcs were somenhat im- 
proved, it is probable that all parties would be satisfied. England would 
then he moi*c looked u]) to in the Mediterranean, and the happiness of 
this fraction of the Greek race would, in some measure, bo secured. 

Chapter VL 

AMBITION OF THE GREEKS OF THE HELLENIC KINGDOM. 

Let us now pass in review that portion of the Greek nation which 
peoples the territories of King Otho. We shall examine how it has 
been influenced by the policy of England, in what manner our future 
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conduct towards it may be beneficiaJ, and how the spirit of change is 
there displayed. 

At the close of the second year, after the standard of revolt had been 
raised by the priest Germanos, the Mediterranean squadron of England 
received orders to permit the cruisers of the insurgent Greeks to blockade 
the contested ports still held by the Turks. Two years later, a British 
minister, Mr. Canning, asserted in a lettei’ addressed to the provisional 
government of the Greeks, that their rights as belligerents were re- 
spected by England; thus admitting that they were regaided as a people 
engaged in a lawful war, and not as rebels. Again, an ambassador, the 
Duke of Wellington, was sent by Great Britain to St. Pctcrsburgh, in 
the year 1826, to negotiate a mediation of the three great powers of 
Europe in favour of Greece. The joint ]>roposaIs for her pacihcation 
were conseciiiently laid before the Porte during the following year; and 
they were replied to by tlie Sultan in his note of June 9th, in whi(di he 
declared that he would not listen to any foreign interference in a quarrel 
between him and his revolted subjects. The allied courts then formally 
liinted at the establishment of a Greek government, which they would 
at once recognise if he persisted in refusing their mediation ; and the 
obstinacy of tlie Divan finally led to the signing of a treaty in London 
on the 6th of July, which insisted on an imrmhiate armistice on the part 
of the Greeks and the Turks. In answer to the com rnuni cation of this 
decision, the Reis Efiendi merely referred the allied powers to the note of 
June the 9th, as containing the ultimatum of the Porte. Orders wnTe 
issued, in consequence, to the admirals commanding th(‘ resj)eetive fie(‘ts 
in the Mediterranean ; and on tluj sailing of the Turkish and Egyptian 
squadrons from Ishivarino in the direction ol* Patras, tog(‘ih('r with the 
contirination of the atrocities committed by the army of Ibrahim Pasha 
in the Morea, the allied protectors of Greece desti'oycd tlie naval force 
of her enemies. The Bay of Kavarlno, in which the Turkish fleet had 
again cast anchor, was tin* scene of this extraordinary historical event on 
the 20th of October, 1827. 

The two protocols of March 22, 1829, and February 3, iS3(), lu'xt 
record the agency of England in concert with Russia and France, when 
stipulating the future existence of Greece as a kingdom. The very points 
of difference which are to he found between those two documents, prove 
the progression of a principle of protection entertained towards the lu'w' 
state: in the first protocol the Sultan is allowed to retain the anzerahtviv, 
of Greece, and to draw a yearly tribute from it ; wliile the second esta- 
blishes a complete separation of the one from the other, and total inde- 
pendence on both sides. Finally, a king was chosen for Ciieeco; and Eng- 
land again, in conjunction with Russia and France, came forward as her 
friend to guarantee a loan of tw'o millions and a half sterling. ll(‘re, 
then, is a series of facts which prove that England lias contributed 
towairds the alienation of Greece from the Ottoman enqare, in order to 
raise her to the rank of an independent state ; and it may be asked, What 
were England’s reasons for so doing? 

The specious pretext of sympathy for a Christian race trampled upon 
by the Infidel — the jihilanthropical protection of the slave against his 
oppressor — or the classical yearning of a civilised nation towards tlie no- 
minal descendants of the polished and enlightened Greeks, groaning under 
the thraldom of a barbarian yoke — would, no doubt, be reason enough in 
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the eyes of the French Philhellene. Bnt the statesmen of England are not 
addicted to political sentimentalism : they may feel the force of such laud- 
able impulses as strongly as those of any other countxy, and perhaps more 
so, notwithstanding that less may be said about it; but they do not gene- 
rally allow their policy to be influenced by such considerations, unless 
they are backed by other and more palpable motives ; and how'ever plau- 
sible such claims may appear, the British cabinet would never have acted 
as it did without having more matter-of-fact and business-like reasons 
for their proceedings. 

It has been supposed for more than a century that the Turkish empire in 
Europe wt)iildfall to pieces; and, indeed, at any time during that period, 
such a catastrophe has been regarded as far from being improbable or dis- 
tant. Various vicissitudes liavo hitherto deferred this impending crisis, and, 
but for tln» changes and derangement of other countries serving ns a re- 
prieve and a pro]) to the tottering scc])treof the Sultan, on more (K*casiona 
than one the expected event, wliicli was on the eve of taking ]>lace, might, 
have been consummated. But there arc some politicians who reject this 
theory, and hold on the contrary that the Osmanlis, as a nation, ari^ he- 
comiiig gradually civilised, and that the apparently sinking condition of 
their empire is dece])tive. Time alone can prove which of these two 
opinions may be tlie more correctly prophetic; but tlie men* existence of 
the belii'f in tlie deeropitudo of that ])ower — and no one can doubt its 
very general pr(walenee, even among the* 'J'urks themselves, as regards 
the Europtnin branch of their dominion — may serve to justily the wish, 
on the part of England, to make an experiment. 

The (Jreeks in ojkmi rebellion, if nnaidt‘d by Europe, must inevitably 
have lu'cn crushed; and tlie Basha of Egypt made no seiTct of his san- 
guinary intentions towards them, as the instructions which he gave to 
his sou Ibrahim, on sending liim with an army to assist the I'urks in 
sup])r(‘ssing the revolt, wore to depopulate the country ami they wew 
so far ])ut in execution, tliat notliing short of tin* defeat at Navariiio C(»uld 
have stoj»])e(l the intended butchery. Under these cireumstances, the far- 
sighted eomhiiiations of diplomacy l)e(*amo identified with tiui cause* of 
humanit y ; and hi saving tlie unfortunate Greeks, lOngland wouhl have 
the satisfaction of Ixuug hotter able to judge of the future fate of the 
Turkish cni]»ire. The interfereiiee in the dispute betwe^en the Sultan 
and his rc'volted subjects could, therefore, have no other motive than the 
justifiable end of giving a favourable turn to events wliicb were in them- 
selves inevitable. This first defection from tlie '^Furklsh sway was the 
opportunity to give a salutary direction to tlio future dismemiHTineiit of 
the empire, if buch were its destiny. Elumanity and philantlirofjy may 
have dictated the immediate orders which led to the battle of Navarino; 
the known scheme of Ibrahim l^acha to extirpate the j)0]>iilation of the 
Morea, by carr>ii)g to Egypt as slaves those who had not fallen victims 
to a war of extermination, and to lepcople Greece by colonies of Arabs, 
may have rouse<l the commanders of the allied fl(‘etH from their position 
of neutral observation ; but the general system of policy must un- 
doubtedly have been based on the wish to make the dissevered province 
sene as the means of guiding further changes. The Sultan was also au 
old ally of England ; and if it appeared impossible t/O prevent liis ultimate 
overthrow, it was at least right to make his fall more easy, as well as to 
prevent the shock from disturbing the peace of Europe. 
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A portion of Greece was, therefore, made an independent kingdom. 
This was the first step towards the realisation of the events which had 
been so long; foreseen by the politicians of Europe, and the first act in 
the consummation of the destiny of Turkey. Whether or not the 
enfranchisement of Greece would be followed by further changes, was, it 
is true, still a question ; but at all events, it w'as sound policy to establish 
this new state in such a manner as to secure a favourable result if any 
such consequence should take place. 

A constitutional monarchy was promised, every facility for the working 
out of the scheme was provided, and England withdrew to observe the 
progress and to 'wait the result of her experiment. 

A favourable issue of these arrangements would have prepared a 
flourishing state as a successor to the ()ttoman j)Ower in the event of its 
dissolution ; and Greece would then have been worthy to inherit, and to 
continue in possession of, what was formerly her own. The equilibrium, 
to use the cant expression, would have l)een maintained, and no rival 
state would have been aggrandised to|the detriment of Imgland ; but a 
new competitor would have stepped in, supported by her, and bound to 
her by national gratitude. Justice and expediency united to sanction 
such a combination ; and the empire, which all (Christendom in the 
middle ages had failed in preserving to Gtc'ccm^, would have been restored 
to her at some future time by the most enlightened of Christian nations. 
The dominions which would have been rendered weak and inconstant in 
the hands of a foreign people, by incongruity of habits and character 
with those of the pojmlatiou of Europ(*an Turkey, would have become a 
powerful friendly state when united under a hojuogetieous Grecdc govern- 
ment. It was, therefore, rational to suppose that tlu' experiment would 
succeed, and that a brilliant career was pre[)arod for Greece, frotn the 
advantages thus conferred on her, with the chances of future greatness 
and glory, had she known how to realise them. 

The alternative of the Ottoman cinpin^ becoming more consolidated, 
as there are some wJjo think it will, w'as also provicled ft)r by the states- 
men wdio founded the kingdom of Greece ; neither did they leave the 
latter solely dependent for existejice and welfare on the chance of its 
neighbour s ruin. Even sujiposing that no change should take place in 
the condition of Turkey, still every condition which could be requisite 
for future internal prosperity w’as granted to Greece ; and, if an iiuTease 
of territory was not in store for her, it was expected that a considerable 
augmentation of population, at least, would become the immediate result 
of her emancipation. It was intended that the freed state shoidd serve, 
in the mean time, as an asylum to those of the Christian inhabitants of 
the other provinces, who should feel disposed to take refuge there from 
the oppression of the d urks. A clause was consequently added to the 
protocol, which held out encouragement to such immigration ; and the 
benefits which might have been derived from this provision of the pro- 
tecting powers would not only have enhanced the immediate wx‘ll-beiiig 
of the new state, but would also have ultimately led, by an increase of 
population of this peculiar kind, to create an important addition to the 
power of the kingdom ; for the immigrants from European Turkey to 
Greece, if the change w^as advantageous to them, would have materially 
contributed towards the future annexation of their native country to that 
of their adoption. In short, every possible aid was given to Greece to 
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enable her to fulfil the g^lorious destiny prepared for her : its realisation, 
however, depended on the conduct and progressive improvement of her 
people ; and England expected much from both. 

If these just and genero\is hopes on the part of England have been 
disappointed by Greece, it cannot be expected that her interests will 
be consulted in future arrangements. The Greeks of liberated Hellas 
have proved that they cannot be trusted to for the development of 
such vast political scliemes; and if they, losing sight of their real 
advantages, give themselves entirely up to petty political intrigue, 
personal gain, and virulent private contention, they cannot wonder that 
they should be left to the enjoyment of what they seem so much to 
prize, and that the more important combinations of high diplomacy 
should be based upon other portions of the Greek nation. If they are 
thus excluded from future schemes, they have none but themselves to 
blame for it ; they must have been perfectly well aware of the real 
reasons which procured for them the patronage of Europe ; and they can- 
not have been ignorant of what was expected from them. The lino of con- 
duct which would have then secured the continuation of that protection, 
and the gradual maturing of their future destiny, was evident to the 
meanest capacity ; but the Greeks, despising the dictates of common 
sense and prudence, follow the impulses of foolish vanity. They think 
themselves above such assistance ; they proudly conceive that they are 
able to carve out their own fortunes ; and they reject the most friendly 
and judicious advice, because it liumiliates their self-sufficiency : and this 
is the roctk on which they split. The sjurit of change in Greece consists, 
therefore, in the most ardent desire for an increase of territory, which 
they hope to achieve for themselves. 

Sixteen years have now elapsed since King Otho landed at Nauplia ; 
administrations have been formed, and as often changed ; laws have been 
made, and broken ; much money has been received, but more has been 
spent ; and civil war has now disappeared, yet peace and quiet have never 
been thoroughly established. A capital has been built, composed of 
palaces and hovels ; trade to a certain extent has sprung up, but there 
have been many bankruptcies, fraudulent and otherwise ; and agriculture 
has been revived, but the oppressive mode of taxation has ruined moat 
of the cultivators. Immigrants liave arrived — amongst others, the 
Samians — and they have been received with jealousy by the people, ami 
with cruelty and neglect by the government ; so that, inst(*ad of coloni- 
sation, emigration Greece has ensued. A constitution has been at 
length granted, nearly destructive of the monarchical element altogether ; 
a chamber of paid nipresentatives in two divisions, an \ipper ami a lower 
house, now meet for the guidance of state affairs ; but small benefit to 
the country accrues from their labours, as malversation, disorder, and 
recklessness have hitherto pervaded every branch of the administration, 
and we may also add, every class of the people. 

The experiment, therefore, has failed ; time has been given, and time 
has proved that the kingdom of Greece has not fulfilled the expectation 
of those who were induced to make the tiial. Indeed, the very intro- 
duction of the representative system of government, which had been 
contemplated by the founders of the state, struck the last blow at any 
hopes they might still have entertained ; for, on that occasion, a principfc 
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was laid down by the people as a fundamental law of the land, excluding; 
all Greeks not actually born witliin the kingdom from any participation 
for a certain time in the privileges of the free Greeks. Those who had 
come to Greece after the revolution, from the provinces and islands still 
under Turkish dominion, were classed as strangers, although as purely 
Greeks by race and descent as the others, and were deprived of any 
feeling of attachment to the new country ; a wall of partition was thus 
raised by their own hands, which effectually cuts off all possibility of 
aggrandisement in a future union with any of the widely-extended por- 
tions of that ancient race. Stupidity so very gross only proves to what 
an unreasonable extent a sordid monopolising principle prevails in Greece ; 
as the natives, feeling that they were far surpassed in knowledge and 
education by the Greeks of other provinces, and especially by those of 
Constantinople and the Ionian Islands, invented this contemptible device 
to deprive those persons endowed with superior intelligence of the offices 
to which they had been promoted, in order that they might obtain them 
for themselves. This principle bears a rernankable contrast wdth the 
decision of tlie first national assembly of the Greeks, towards the begin- 
ning of their revolution, consisting of the distinguished leaders of their 
combatants, which declared every one to bo a Greek who speaks the 
language and believes in Jesus Christ. At that time they desired assist- 
ance to gain their independence ; but now they wish for none, that they 
may alone enjoy the fruits of it. 

One result of the failure of the Greek kingdom is, the effect wliich it 
has produced on the Christian population of the Turkish provinces — the 
occupants, in fact, of northern Greece, still enslaved, but anticipating their 
enfranchisoment at some not distant period. Tlicy trust that their fate 
will be all the happier, on account of the misfortunes and the faults of 
their liberated neighbours; wdiich arc a warning to themselves to manage 
belter, for they now consider any union with them as the worst lot 
which could befall them. 

The experiment has, therefore, home some fruits, if not those which 
w^ere looked for. It will serve as a lesson to the remainder of the Greeks 
who have continued to be rayahs of the Sultan ; and it also furnishes a 
most useful precedent to the cabinets of Europe. If another attempt be 
made, it will have the advantage of the exjierience which has been gained 
by all parties ; statesmen will know what latitude may be safely given ; 
and another portion of the Greek nation will better ajipreciate the advice 
of powerful friends. 

If, then, it should apjiear possible to redeem lost time, by still realising 
the hopes which were formerly placed on the (conduct of the free Greeks, 
or if other changes seem likely to occur before these hopes can be 
matured, it is not now too late to renew the experiment with the next 
branch which may fall or be severed from the hollow trunk of the 
withering tree. The next province of Turkey in Europe which succeeds, 
were it only in alleviating the weight of the Sultan’s yoke, either by its 
own or by foreign efforts, may he directed in the path from which the 
kingdom of Greece has deviat^. 

The free Greeks, however, are confident that they will soon be in pos- 
session of Thessaly. That rich province is the object of their restless 
ambition ; and they neglect their more immediate interests to indulge in 
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this bright vision, which lias became a monomania. Secret sodeties have 
been formed for tlie purpose of organising insurrections on their northern 
frontier ; the king has been openly invited to lead them to the conquest 
of the Turkish provinces, by pamphlets and incendiary publications ; and 
the consciousness of the unsatisfactory state of their internal aDatrs is 
drowned in the wildest and most engrossing aspimtions for more extended 
dominions. 

They contend that their boundary line towards the north is not a good 
one ; and in this tiny are not so much niistakeu. 

As soon as tlie 1‘act of the alienation of the kingdom of Greece from 
the Turkish empire was established, the question which occupied the 
attention of those interested in the two states, was that of the boundary 
line between thcnn The Greeks entertained unlimited hopes ; they con- 
siden'd themselvt's as the sudden revivers of the ancient Byzantine 
empii’c* ; and they talked of a frontier line, not between Greece and 
Turkey, but between the former and the provinces to the north of the 
latter. Even one of their late ministers (Coletti), when, on one octiasion, 
he was ealltHl upon by the council for his opinion on the subject of 
choosing a litting position for the capital of the new kingdom of Greece, 
gravely answered, “ Constantinople,'^ Expectations were frantic ; and 
various lines of separation were proposed, according as their projectors 
were more or less reasonable. 

Many of those who had risked their lives and fortunes for the frtiodom 
of (ireece being iiativcs of Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia, these 
provinces were regarded as certain to be comprised within the now 
kingdom; and ee’cordingly the first limit talked of included the whole of 
Mount Olympus, and followed tlie course of the River lialiacmon, up to 
the Pindus range of iiKmntaius. It crossed the summit, called Hiiiofika, 
near the village of Samarina, and thence descending to the Ionian Sea, 
on the north of the Island of Corfu, terminated at Cape Anehysmus. 
Tlie points of access to Greece wmuld thus have been the strong passes of 
the val<‘s of Tempo, Petra, Servia, and those of the ranges of Olympus 
and Pindus. This boundary possessed many defensive advantages, and 
compi eheiided all the physical elements required to form a good natural 
frontier. 

Another plan included only Thessaly, a supposed line being drawn 
from tlie vale <if Tempo along the ridges of mounts Olympus, Krali- 
chiovo, and Pindus, and descending to the Anqihilochian defile, which 
the modem Greeks call the Macrynoros, or long hill, thus excluding the 
whole of Epirus ; but the vision of possessing even Thessaly was stHin 
dissipated, and the river Sperchius was then talked of as a frontier, a 
line being continued from its source to the Anthracic Gulf. The strength 
of this latter boundary consisted in the Aniphilochian pass and that of 
Thermopylae being at its two extremities, with the mounts CaUidromus 
and Ot'ta to fill up its length. Thennopylaj is not, however, so strong 
a position now as it was in the days of Leonidas, because the river has 
deposited so much earth in successive ages as to enable an army to turn 
it to the eastward. But the other denle is naturally defenrible to an 
eminent degree ; and according to General Gordon, the historian of the 
Greek Revolution, a handful of men might there stop an army.*^ 

There was yet another idea which reduced the firee territory in Con- 
tinental Greece to Attica and Megaris, making Mount Fames and 
Citheron bound it, from the Channel of Euboea to the Isthmus of 
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Corinth ; while a still more confined view of the extent of the kingdom 
restricted it to the Morea, with the Isthmus as the sole land frontier. 

Such were the different boundary-lines proposed for Greece, varying 
as to the provinces included, but each and all of them combining the 
military defences of the country. They were much and anxiously can- 
vassed by the Greeks at the time, and were well understood, for practical 
experience had enabled them to appreciate their respective merits as 
naturally strong lines, and their exclusive fitness for the purpose. What, 
then, must have been their astonishment, when they learnt that none of 
these had been adopted; and that a new frontier was traced, altogether 
without defences oti oue side, and on the other depriving a moun- 
tainous district of the plains attached to it, on the produce of which its 
population depended for their sustenance I The country of Lamia was 
annexed, without the range of hills which protect it on the north ; and 
instead of the Amphilochian pass which defends Acarrania, a weak 
boundary separated the plain from the kingdom of Greece. 

Macedonia, Epirus, and even Thessaly, were thus peremptorily ex- 
cluded from the free state : the independence;, for the acquisition of 
wliich they had laboured with so much patience and perseverance, was 
denied them ; and, moreover, they were tantalised by seeing it granted 
to a portion of their comrades in the seven years’ struggle. Some 
places, indeed, which now obtained their enfranchisement from the 
Turks had tamely submitted to them, and had laid down their arms as 
soon as they were called upon to do so. One instance of this exists close 
to Athens, in the case of the large village of Menidi, which, for the 
dastardly conduct of its inhabitants, was branded with the name of the 
traitor village.” Servitude became again the lot of the Turkish pro- 
vinces ; and it may be well believed that the yoke would not be the less 
galling on account of their previous refractory patriotism. 

By this unlooked-for decision the kingdom was confined to less than 
one-half of its expected size, and the boundary appointed to it was so 
weak as to leave it utterly helpless in any occurrence of critical circum- 
stances wliich might hereafter arise : while an expensive frontier-guard 
was entailed upon it ; for, comparatively without resources, and deprived 
as they thus were of the plains of Thessaly and Macedonia, the free 
Greeks felt the difficulty of raising recruits for the defence of their 
frontier, without the warlike population of Epirus. 

The first impression of all parties to account for so preposterous a 
decision was, that incorrect maps and utter ignorance of the localities 
must have occasioned the mistake ; but time and events have now shown 
that, whether intended or n^, the consequence of so cramping the territory 
of free Greece is most fortunate for the other provinces. The Mace- 
donians, Thessalians, and Epirotes, who then complained of their homes 
having been left under Turkish sway after they had fought and bled to 
liberate Greece, and who thus supposed that their efforts had only 
benefited others, who now disclaim their fraternity, may still rejoice that 
they are not implicated in the disappointment felt on the subject of the 
Greek kingdom. They have reason to congratulate themselves on the 
fact of their future career not being identified with that of the free 
Greeks ; and they may now hope tlmt their native provinces will enjoy 
similar or even greater advantages, and may profit more by them. 

There is little doubt, in the event of any such favourable change in 
tlie provinces of European Turkey, that emigration from Greece would 
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be instantaneous, numerous, ami probably comprising most of the politi- 
cal and literary talent, military renown, and commercial enterpri^^ of the 
kingdom. All those who have come to Greece from the Turkish pro- 
vinces and islands would certainly not hesitate to abandon so tmgenial a 
stepmother, were their fatherland to become more free than it now is, 
or even were another portion of Greece of which they are not natives 
established on a more equitable footing. On investigation, it will be 
found that very few names which have become in any w’ay distinguished 
belong to natives of the free kingdom, excepting always the gallant 
Hydriotes— and they are a colony of Albanians from Epirus. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN STAIRS. 

BY MRS. CHARLTON. 

Visitors to Gibraltar should never leave this interesting spot without 
asceii<liug the stupendous rock, or they will lose the most magnificent 
view to be found in Europe. Still this feat can only be accomplished by 
good j)edestriaus, for there is no carriage-road, and only a part of the 
jourru'y can be achieved on horseback. The celebrated rock is 1700 feet 
higli, and the narrow pathway leading to the summit rough and stony. 
Docs not this present an image of tlie (nirecr of ambition ? for all who 
seek to rise must encounter fatigue and toil, — none can win eminence 
without labour : excellence is placed beyond the wiacli of indolence.” 

The first striking point, after ascending some distance, is the burial- 
ground of the Jews ; and in observing the Hebrew inscriptions on the 
tombstones in that Irmely cemetery, 1 felt the resting-place of the sous of 
IsracJ was in singular accordance with their destiny and character. No 
pr(*tty rural churchyard here receives their remains, for the blessed cross 
therein planted as a memorial of the immortal hopes of those who slotip 
in peace, is, even to this day, a mockery and a stumbling-block to the un- 
happy Jews ; but on a flat portion of the desolate rock they tire buried : and 
surely that impregnable rock is not more hard, obdurate, and unyielding, 
than tills stiff-necked generation. 

From this point the ascent is nearly perpendicular, and pedestrians 
begin to feel that the way is long. But it is no use complaining when 
they are still so far away from the Mediterrann«mi Stairs ; and each side 
of tlie stony road is rendered attractive by the great number of wild 
flowers, often blooming unseen in this lofty region, presenting every 
variety of hue. The great charm consists in the beauty of the prospect, 
which no words can convey (for even a daguerreoty])e picture would give 
no ad(H|uate impression of its peculiar attractions), besides the various 
ideas excited by visiting the old places of the Old World. Here history 
appears suddenly verifled — its long buried dead, or rather dim spectres, 
appear with all the freshness of actual life. 

At length we arrived at one part of the rock where was inscribed in 
large letters, Mediterranean Road;” and this made us imagine we were 
near the celebrated stairs, but those more experienced asserted we were only 
SepL — VOL. Lxnjcvn. no. cccxlv. e 
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approaching the locality. A short portion of our journey was now over ; 
we entered a level path covered with turf, at the end of which we found 
a long gallery excavated from the solid rock, and a curious triumph of 
engineering. On emerging from it, the first objects that met our view 
were two immense cannons, and the words engraved Meditenanean 
Battery.*’ Even |this solitary and isolated spot, so elevated that it would 
seem only calculated for an eagle’s eyrie, is darkened by the engines of 
destruction, and proves how the malignant passions of mankind penetrate 
to the innermost shrines of nature, intended by the great Creator as 
abodes of peace. 

No doubt, from Gibraltar being the most important garrison in the 
world, it is quite fitting to have this Mediterranean battery; and we only 
deplored its necessity, while reposing on a pretty seat excavated from the 
rock, and musing oii all around. But our reflections were soon disturbed 
by the necessity of proceeding upwards, and then we passed through 
another long gdlery, which is a cool retreat from the burning rays of 
the southern sun. On the present occasion, however, this luminary was 
only shining with the mild lustre of a day in March ; and the balmy air, 
mingled with the ocean breeze, was at once mild and invigorating. The 
ascent became steeper and steeper every moment ; it seemed we should 
never attain our object ; when suddenly one of the party exclaimed, 
Here are the Mediterranean Stairs !” 

I looked up and saw the famous steps, 280 in number — on the average 
a foot each, but many are two feet high ; some carved out of the rock, 
and all so well placed that they are a triumph of ingenuity. On reach- 
ing the summit a glorious panorama blessed my sight, and the deep blue 
Mediterranean rolled before me in all its beauty. What charm could be 
equal to the Jtrst glance over the glad waters of that celebrated sea, un- 
rivalled for its loveliness ^and historical associations ! How varied were 
the recollections that rushed upon my mind of the mighty past, when 
this famous sea bore triumphantly along the galleys of the Old World ! 
In various ages the coast of the Mediterranean has been rendered sub- 
servient to the advance of European civilisation. The early refinement 
of Egypt gave to Greece the first rudiments of arts and institutions ; 
the military spirit of Carthage, combined as it w'as with maritime enter- 
prise, disciplined to foreign conquest the growing empire of Rome ; the 
Christian Church, early established in the same part of the continent, 
sustained an important part in the formation of that of Western Europe; 
and the Mohammedan states, afterwards established on this coast, consti- 
tuted a chain of communkation by which, in a later period, the empire 
of the Arabians acted uppi the modem system of the West. This instru- 
mentality of the African coast appears, however, to have been guarded by 
the interposition of extensive deserts between it and the interior countries ; 
the progress of civilisation having been in this manner eflectually diverted 
from wasting itself upon an African population, and directed towards the 
region in which it might be beneficially received. 

The Mediterranean will ever conjure recollections respecting the lands 
of chivalry, romance, and history ; for it is connected with those magical 
and memorable shores prized by every classical scholar. Nor will the 
immediate impression ever disappoint the remote expectation ; for no in- 
habitant of our northern isle, accustomed to cloudy skies and the rough 
waves of the German ocean, can imagine the bright scene displayed by we 
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blue crystal of the seas” in the Mediterranean. This celebrated rmon 
of the globe must likewise recal to the English spectator thoughts of the 
naval supremacy of Great Britain, and the triumphs that have rendered 
our national flag glorious throughout the world. Who could fwget 
Nelson being here in 1793? — which period is remarkable as the commence* 
ment of those twelve last years in his life throughout which he maintained 
a career of victory almost unparalleled in histor}^ It was tlien he first 
was given the command of a ship, and appointed to the Jgamefunon^ 
after long seeking in vain the honourable employment so congenial to his 
stirring and active character. With a mortified and dejected spirit, he 
looked forward to a continuance of inactivity and neglect, unable to fore- 
see the change a few short years would create in his destiny. Those who 
pine for a wider field of action should cease to despond, when they refle(^t 
that Nelson was long overwhelmed with melancholy in consctpieiict^ of 
his humble fortunes and universal neglect ; for, as the Wise Mati said, 
“ To every thing there is a season, and a time for every purpose under 
heaven.” 

In the year 1793, when the eventful contest commenced between the 
commercial power of Great Britain, and the military strength of France, 
Nelson found the tide in his affairs had come ; which he took at th(‘ flood, 
and truly, in his case, it led to fortune. From his youth upwards, his 
zealous character, both as an officer and a man, had been formed in the 
old Anti-gallican school; and that at a time when the specious revolu- 
tionary principles of France had taught many of his countrymen to con- 
sider as prejudices what their ancestors had long cherished as the most 
salutary truths. The loyalty and patriotism of Nelson, therefore, uni- 
formly displayed a marked abhorrence and detestation of the French 
chartu!ter. Like Hannibal, he seemed to have taken an oath of eternal 
hostility against France on the altars of his country. Against that 
nation, whetht^r as a republican, consular, or imperial power, we find his 
unceasing resistance, through a series of perilous and fatiguing services, 
with a shattered and emaciated frame, covered with honourable wounds, 
in the struggle to support the honour of his king and the independimce 
of his country. 

Nelson’s letters from the Mediterranean, when he first took the com- 
mand of the Agamemnon^ and visited Gibraltar, are highly interesting. 
He found the Spaniards as had sailors in those days as they are at the 
present time, and thus describes them : 

“ Soon after leaving the Rock we saw a fleet, and after forming our 
line*, perceived them to be the Spanish fleet — twenty-four sail of tlie line. 
The Dons did not, after several hours’ trial, flfcm anything which could 
be called a line of battle ahead. However, after answering our private 
signals, the Spanish admiral sent down two frigates, acquainting him, 
that as their fleet was very sickly, they were going into Carthageiia. The 
captain added, ‘ It was no wonder, for they had been sixty days at sea.’ 
This speech appeared to us ridiculous, for we attribute our being so healthy 
to the circumstance of being a longer time at sea.” 

If the Mediterranean was not b^utiful, yet there would be a spell to 
attract, from its name in liistory, and the long an’ay of mighty shadows it 
conjures before the mind. But no portion of the vast waters in the uni- 
verse can present greater attractions to the sight, more especially the 
view beheld from the summit of Gibraltar. The sea broke in majestic 
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slowness at the foot of that great rock, which made a natural defence in 
this part of the island, where it presents a perpendicular wall of great 
height. The continual breaking of tlie waves in a gigantic surf was full 
of wild and grand simplicity. The rugged and bare rock was relieved 
against the rich blue sky of Andalusia ; its base disappeared in the midst 
of a cloud of snowy froth, always dashing up with a thundcr-like sound, 
caused by the incessant and enormous mountains of water which break 
against the shore. 

The bright sun of Spain, in the full meridian of its strength, cast a 
dazzling torrid light on the granite mass : there was not the slightest 
cloud in the sky. In the horizon appeared simultaneously the mountains 
of Barbary and the sierras of Iberia : 

Europe and Afric on each other gaze. 

At some distance from the shore where the waves dashed so furiously 
the sea was calm as a mirror, and of a rich blue, recalling the tint of 
lapis lazuli. As far as the eye could reach, we beheld the glorious waters 
of the Mediterranean rolling onwards in calm and tranquil beauty; but it 
was more interesting to watch the billows dashing against the rock. We 
observed one spot where the force of the water had dashed away an im- 
mense natural grotto. The waves engulfed beneath this vault with 
terrific clamour, then fell in a cataract into a lower basin — wide, hollow, 
and deep. After some undulations, the waves became appeased, and 
formed in the midst of the rocks a small lake, which looked like a pure 
and lustrous gem ; the overflow of the lake was forced into the sea by 
some secret hole. Who would fail, when gazing from the summit of 
Gibraltar on this glorious view, to remember the lines which Byron has 
addressed to the vast and boundless main, so peculiarly applicable to this 
region of the globe 1 — 

Roll on, thou dark and deep blue ocean — roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 

Man marks the earth with ruin— his control 
Stops with the shore : upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage save his own, 

Wlieu for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 

Without a grave, unknelled, uncoflined, and alone. 

Thy shores arc empires, changed in all save thee. 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 

Thy waters wasted them while they were free. 

And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, flave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : not so tJiou, 

Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play. 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow: 

Such as Creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 
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A DAY AT SYRACUSE IN SEPTEMBER, 1847. 

BY WILLIAM ROBEETS HARRIS, ESQ. 

My dreams of sometimes bein^g on old Etna, at other times in the care 
of Polyphemus and faicountering numerous adventures with the Cyclops, 
were suddenly dispelled by Placido, who, roughly awaking me, and 
half blinding me with the lamp he carried, told me our carriage would 
be shortly ready for us. I immediately crept from under the mos- 
quito curtains, which had proved but a sorry defence against those 
insidious parasites, and, after a bucket or two of cold water had been 
poured over me, dressed, and joined my friend at breakfast. We had 
partly engaged on the previous evening a muleteer to take us to Syra- 
cuse, but by the advice of our host Abate, and both my friend and 
myself feeling rather tired, stiff, and sore, from the ascent of Mount 
Etna and Sicilian saddles, we had countermanded the mules, and ecni- 
tracted with a voiturior to take us to Syracuse before sunset, at which 
time the gates are closed for the night. At six o’clock, liaving taken 
leave of our American friend, who w'as slightly unwell from the heat and 
fatigue of the last threci days, we juinpecl into our vehicle, and amidst 
the addios and bow\s of Placido and his master Abate, who was anxious 
to load us witli provisions, drove off, and were soon out of the towm, and 
on the long straight dusty road that leads to Leutiiil. The inorulug was a 
lovely one, tliough at first rather chilly ; and, as we lolled back in our really 
comfortable carriage with all that feeling of lassitude and love of repose 
which men have after much fatigue and exertion, we amused ourselves 
with talking over our advontunis of the last few days, and laughing at the 
odd costumes and appearance of priests, farmers, peasants, and w'omen, Jis, 
mounted on all sorts of quadrupeds, and at the usual shuffling pace, they 
hastened on their way to Catania to be in time for the market. Now was 
to be seen a hit, jolly-looking priest with an enormously large-brimmed 
hat, and that covered with a stdl larger umbrella, wdio, seated on a little 
bit of a donkey, the only parts of wdiich that were visible being the head, 
ears, and legs, ambled quickly along, and jocularly addressed the various 
black-eyed damsels that he ])assed. Now came a fine handsonie-looking 
man — proprietor, farmer, or perhaps something worse — who, dressed in 
black velvet and black slouched hat, and his legs protected by long hoots, 
his face almost hid by an enormous pair of moustachios and long flowing 
beard, his gun slung on his back, down which .streamed his long black 
hair, his pistols and knife stuck in his girdle, pricked his way among the 
crowd, mounted on a spirited Calabrian pony, which, notwithstanding 
that it carried, besides its master, two w^ell-filled saddle-bags, a small port- 
manteau, and a whole heap of cloaks, journeyed along at a half-walk, half- 
trot, at a good six miles an hour. Now we passed a rough-looking peasant, 
wrapped in his black Sicilian cloak, and his head covered by the hood ; who 
likewise carried his gun, and who, nearly hid by the quantity of clothes and 
household utensils that were piled around him, goaded on with his long 
spiked pole his wretched donkey, which seemed ready to drop with the 
weight it carried. Again w^as met a party of gentlemen, who, dressed in 
white jackets and trousers, with Leghorn liats on their heads, which were 
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still further protected from the sun by large red silk umbrellas, urged on 
their little ambling mules, evidently anxious to reach Catania before the 
sun had become very powerful. Now was to be seen a bevy of black- 
eyed and black-skinned damsels, who, covered with their veils and carry- 
ing their baskets of fruit and market-produce before them, pressed on 
their donkeys, and seemed to vie with the others of the passing throng 
as to who should go the fastest, and favoured the Inglesl with laughing 
glances. Now was met a long string of gaily-caparisoned mules, heavily 
laden with the dirty-looking pig-skins, distended by the wine whicn 
they contained, and wdiose beUs jingled merrily as they were hastily 
driven forward by the jaunty muleteer. Again, these were followed by a 
gaudy yellow-painted cart, on which were bedaubed red and blue figures 
of the Virgin and a whole host of saints, and which w^as filled with the 
rich produce of a vineyard. All of this motley crowd seemed good- 
tempered and cheerful ; and many of them, as we passed by, gi’ceted us 
with the “Come state, signori !” which we of course returned. Altogether, 
this was one of the most picturesque and animated scenes — backed, too, 
as it was by lofty Etna and gloriously white Catania — that 1 have ever 
seen of the kind. In about half an hour we had passed the motley 
throng, and I was just pointing out a small field of cotton to my friend, 
when he suddenly exclaimed — 

“ I say, 11 , have you got those piastres ?” 

“ What piastres 

“ Why, the piastres you asked me for, and which I put out for you.*’ 

“ Me ! — no, I have not got them.” 

“Then I must have left them on the table! What shall we do? 
Here ! —hie ! — stop ! — arretez ! Fermate, coc.chierc !’’ those two last words 
brought our voiturier up, and my friend then explained the matter to 
him ; and lie was in the act of tuiming round to drive back to Catania, 
when he shouted out, “Vodete, signori!” and looking back, we saw a 
man with nothing on but his trousers and a belt round his waist racing 
after us and flourishing his right i)and high in the air. As he approached 
I recognised in him the “ Boots” at Abates, and on his coming up, he 
handed to my friend, with an air of triumph, the missing piastres. 
Honest Placido had found them shortly after we had left, and imme- 
diately despatched Boots after us with them, w ho grinned with delight as 
we handed him a few carlini for his trouble. 

Our cocchiere now drove on ; and we, standing up and leaning against 
the back of the carriage, enjoyed the beautiful scenery about the base of 
Etna. The plain we were now traversing is one of the best points from 
which to gain a view, and be able to judge of the immensity of the base 
of Mount Etna, and its exceedingly rich and fertile appearance. It is 
this grandeur of size of the base which gives such a peculiarly noble and 
solid appearance to the mountain, rising as it docs so completely from 
the plain, and takes off greatly from the steepness of the ascent. We 
could easily distinguish the different zones or regions into which the 
mountain is divided, and the numerous villages which lie around the 
lowest one. 

We now crossed by a rickety wooden bridge the river Giaretta, the 
ancient Simetus, supposed to be the one into which the nymph Thalia 
was changed after her amour with Jupiter ; and shortly after met for the 
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first time the gay letiga. This is a kind of sedan-chair, without wheels, 
most gaudily painted and decorated ; but instead of being carried by 
men, two mules, covered with gay trappings and small bells, are Ixamessed 
to it, one in front, the other behind ; but as they seldom, if ever, keep m 
even pace, I should think the motion must be liorrible, and quite pitied 
the occupant of it — who, however, seemed tolerably at his ease. 

Continuing our route, sometimes walking up tlie steep hills, which 
evidently formed the inner ridge of mountains which I had before ob- 
served appeared to surround Etna, we shortly after arrived at Leutini, 
one of the most ancient cities in Sicily. The soil about here is remarkably 
fertile, but the town itself is unhealthy, owing to its vicinity to the lake 
of Biveri. As our horses slowly dragged us up the steep streets, we 
passed a number of women just coming out of church from high mass. 
Two or three of the younger ones had bright eyes, and, notwithstanding 
their very dark complexions, rather pleasing features. They all wore the 
long black Spanish mantilla, which gave them a very sombre appearance. 

Ascending the steep mountains that rise behind Leutini, we arrived at 
Carlentini, a small town on the top of this ridge of mountains. The sur- 
rounding country is very pleasing, particularly when, looking back over 
the vast plain we had just traversed, we saw Catania in the distance, 
and the horizon bounded by cloud-capped Etna, the Straits of Messiuft, 
and the coast of Calabria. 

At about one o’clock w'c stopped at a small village to rest our cattle for 
an hour ; and in order to get out of the merciless heat of the sun, entered 
a small cottage, the owner of which set before us some of the largest 
grapes I ever saw, and some very passable wine. With these, and a 
crust of bread Abate had given us, we made a very tolerable luncheon. 

Resuming our journey, we sometimes passed over vast tracts of moor, 
covered with flocks of small black sheep with long hairy wool ; at other 
times wo descended into tlie steep ravines, which continually prtjsented 
the most romantic landscapes imaginable. In one in particular, the road 
wound down the almost precipitous side of the hill to the bottom of the 
ravine, througli which ran a clear rapid torrent, whose banks were (dotbed 
with the beautiful oleander, and a number of flowers and shrubs of 
great beauty whose names we knew not. In the stream stood the time- 
honoured buttresses of an old bridge, which had evidently been swept 
away by a storm. Crossing the stream higher up, the picturesque cha- 
racter of the scene was heightened by a party of yensd'arrneSy some of 
whom were watering their horses in the stream, whilst others were passing 
up the steep sides of the ravine, their glazed cocked hats and brig-nt arms 
glistening in the sun among the luxuriant foliage that covered the hill- 
side. Now we came in sight of Agosta, situated on a narrow peninsula 
jutting out into the sea, and passed not far from the column of Mareellus. 
Still further on wc pa&scd through a country in which is cultivated the 
sugar-cane — the oleander and the castor-oil plant lining the side of the 
road. Now wo traversed a road hardly yet laid out, and which nearly 
shook US to pieces; and then ascending a ndge of liigh rocks, we obtained 
from the summit a fine view of Syracuse, which once spread over the face 
of the country for some distance, but is now confined to the small island 
of Ortygia. With the appearance of few towns have I been more pleased 
at first sight than with Syracuse. It is peculiarly disiiinUax from most 
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others that I have seen: not a tree appears near it ; and it has a very Asiatic* 
appearance, particularly when seen from the ridge on which we then were. 
Below us extended a vast sandy plain, bounded on the right by a lofty 
range of hills, on the left by the Mediterranean; and Syracuse rising from 
the sea, by which it is surrounded, appearing before us. This scene was 
greatly enhanced by the sun, already declining, throwing its golden rays 
on it. 

Arrived at the outer gates, we could hardly make our way through the 
crowd of peasants, who, seated on their donkeys, kicked up a tremendous 
row as they chattered to each other, and pointed out the Forestieri. They 
all had a very Oriental cast of countenance, and were much darker than 
the people of Catania. Passing through the triple, or I believe quadruple, 
line of fortifications, we arrived at the inner gate, when we were stopped 
by the doganiers, or rather octroi officers : we saw at once that they 
wanted to extract some tari out of our pockets, but, determined to amuse 
ourselves with them, we at once took out our keys and proceeded to open 
our traps to show that we had no provisions, when they said, Si ! si ! 
signori, tutti vestiti! tutti vestiti !” “ All clothes! all clothes I” and looked 
very knowingly at us. Pretending not to understand the look, we told 
the voiturier to drive on, which he did, much to the discomfiture of our 
friends, who stared with astonishment at our coolness, and whose discom- 
fort we still more incrc^ased by being unable to stifle our laughter, in which 
the bystanders heartily joined. Arrived at the hotel, an exceedingly good 
one, and in which we were the only guests, w^e took possession of two 
comfortable rooms, and immediately threw open the windows and enjoyed 
the lovely prospect as the sun sank beneath the Mediterranean. Whilst 
mutually expressing our pleasure at the superb sunset, my friiuid sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

u Why, H , one of the doganiers, who stopped us at the gate, is in 

my room ! I wonder what he wants T’ 

To arrest you for having insulted his dignity.’^ 

I then heard my friend blustering away with his Irish at him, and he 
answering in his Sicilian patois. At last, — 

1 say, II , he keeps putting his hand to his mouth as if he was 

eating maccaroni, and wants something to drink. Pll send him to you.’^ 

“ So, do, and w^e will have some fun with him.^’ 

Accordingly tlie fellow came into my room, but, as I was leaning out of 
window, I did not take any notice of him until he bad repeated “ Signore ! 
signorel” some dozen of times, when, turning round, I asked him, What 
the d 1 do you want V* 

“ Ah! signore,’’ said the fellow, and began muttering his unintelligible 
dialect, the only words which I could understand being “ mangiare, here 
he, however, made himself intelligible by grimacing as if he was eating 
and drinking, and by holding out his hand. 

My friend now called out, “ Send him in again to me;” I therefore told 
him that my friend wanted him, and he had better go back to him, as he 
was very rich. Back accordingly he went, and I heard his whining tone, 
and my friend roaring with laughter, in which it was impossible to do 
otherwise than join. 

In another minute in came my friend, followed by our persecutor, who, 
in the same whining tone, and with the same grimaces, begged for some 
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** piccolo danaro” for him and his companions. I felt thoroughly disgusted 
with the fellow, and tired with his antics. To get rid of him, and feeling 
also that he had afforded us some amusement, and further insight into 
the incorruptibility and fine manly feeling of Syracusan octroi officers, 
I gave him some tari, when I thought he would have gone on his knees, 
and continued his thanks so long that I was obliged to shut the door in 
his face. So much for Syracusan doganiers. Not that I think them 
much worse than the Neapolitan, or even Roman ; but it certainly struck 
me as being rather too bad to be thus follow^ed into an hotel — aye, even 
into our bed-rooms — by a fellow wearing a very smart uniform, yet who 
was not ashamed to beg a few halfpence : which he had not the slighest 
pretence to demand, and who, according to our guide, had no right to 
have stoj)ped us at the gate. Released from our tormentor, w'c examined 
some of the papyrus which grows in the neighbourhood, and is pr(*pared 
by one of the cicerones ; and after a slight dinner, or rather supper, wo 
took a short stroll through the almost deserted streets, and then returning 
to our (piarters, gladly aviiiled ourselves of our comfortable beds, having 
first re{piested that a muleteer might be in attendance the following 
morning. 

Sept 2f). — The summit of Etna covered with snow, which had evi- 
dently fallen heavily in the night, was the first object that ]>rcscnted 
itself to us this morning ; and we congratulated ourselves on our good 
fortune in having made the ascent the day wo did. Whilst we wore 
discussing a capital breakiast of several kinds of fish, fresh eggs, Hyhla 
honey, and su[)orh grapes, figs, and all the etceteras of tea and coffee 
except butter (which the waiter assumed us was not made at Syracuse, at 
which my friend, a capital caterer, grumbled greatly), a muleteer 
entered and offered bis services to us. He was a smart, open-coun- 
tenanced little man ; wore the usual long black nightcap ; and his hands, 
fingers and breast, were covered with charms. I told him \;e wished to 
go to Girgcnti, by Talazzuola, Biscari and Alicata, and asked what time 
it would take us ; when he answered that it was impossible to go that 
way — that there were no roads, and no inns ; that the only way of going 
to Girgenti was by way of Leutini, and that it would take at l(‘nst five 
days. This the waiter corroborated ; but not feeling satisfied, we dis- 
miss(jd him for the present, determined to make further inquiri(*s, as I 
felt certain that I had read in some travels that the road was practicable, 
and I had understood from Abate that it could be done in two or three 
days. We now sallied forth in quest of antiquities and adventures, and 
had no sooner left the salh’d-manger than we were besot by two valets- 
de-place^ whose services, however, as they had the coolness to desman d 
more than double the usual charge made by their brethren at Naj)les, we 
partly declined. Just as we got into the street, a tall white-headed old 
man, dressed very neatly as an English sailor, and whom we had previously 
seen in the hotel, with the valet-de-place ^ shouted out— 

“ Com along a me, gen’lemen ; follow me — me show you way.** 

Somewhat surprised at this address, we asked him where he had learnt 
English. 

“ On board ship ; me speak English vare well. Tutti Inglesi com 
along a me — com along a me, gen’lemen.” 

‘‘ But where to ? and what is your charge ?” 
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‘‘ Where to ? Oh, all places. Me know all antiquities, and you give 
me nothing/^ 

Oh, very well, my old boy,’* said my friend ; “ we will not give you 
anything.” 

Oh yes, you give me something ; all English pay vare w^ell. Come 
along, gen’lemen, follow old boy.” 

And almost splitting our sides with laughter, in which the numerous 
Syracusans who had gathered round heartily joined, and who evidently 
enjoyed the fun, we walked off towards the cathedral. This being 
Sunday, the stx'eets were crowded with the inhabitants dressed in holiday 
costume, which is certainly sombre enough ; the men generally wore 
black jackets and knee-broeches, high boots, and the everlasting black 
nightcap. The women were enveloped in their large black silk Spanish 
mantillas ; amongst them we perceived one or two rather pretty faces, 
but their complexions were exceedingly dark. We attracted on our 
parts some attention, most of the inhabitants turning round to look at 
us ; indeed, wc seemed to be the only strangers in the town. On our 
way we entered the church of the Jesuits — as usual, tlie most highly 
ornamented and most frecpiented of any ; and a short distance further 
arrived at the cathedral. This cathedral was formerly the Temple of 
Minerva, and the fine massive pillars are still to be seen, partly enclosed 
in the w'alls. The fa 9 ade is new, but heavy and in bad taste. Entering 
the church, we were at once delighted with the fine mass tliat was being 
performed ; and making our way among the black-robed damsels, we 
seated ourselves opposite the organ, and listened with rapture to its 
swelling tones, and the fine manly voices of the choristers, unbroken by 
the harsh scraping of the violin and other instruineuts, that generally 
spoil the service in Italian churches. To my mind there is a want of 
solemnity in a full orchestra when you hear the crasliiiig of all kinds of 
instruments. The mass appeared to he performed diftercntly here from 
what it is in Italy. The three priests, in bright ornamented robes, were 
seated some distance from the altar, to which they occasionally, but very 
seldom, went, and after a few mysteiious ceremonies returned to their scats; 
but on no occasion whilst I was iu the church did they pray. The host 
elevated, the organ changed its solemn strain for, if I am not very 
greatly mistaken, the ‘‘ Suoiii la Tromba,” out of 1 Puritani,” and we 
therefore left. Close to the cathedral is the museum, which contains a 
fine torso and some vases — as usual, called Etruscan — which have been 
found iu the tombs of the ancient city. We now made our way to the 
far-famed fountain of Arethusa. 13ut how, alas ! arc its foi tunes changed ! 
for, instead of a mighty gush of pure water, whose exquisite situation 
was a favourite theme v/ith poets, it is now a pool of dirty water sur- 
rounded by solid masonry, and to which no romance can be attached but 
the soft name and the ancient fable of the fair nymph and her lover 
Alpheus. We now desired Old Boy to take us to the latomiaB and the 
Capuchin monastery, on the main land. He accordingly led the way ; 
but we had not proceeded far when we espied a rather pretty face, with 
sparkling black eyes, peeping at us from behind a kind of curtain, which, 
suspended over the verandah of a house, shaded the interior of the room 
where she was sitting from the sun. My friend’s romantic notions were 
at once excited, and he stopped to admire the lady, who seemed nothing 
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loth to his admiration ; and to complete her conquest she stepped on to 
the balcony, thereby showing to us a very pretty figure ; and it required 
some perseverance on rny part, and divers hints of stilettos and jealous 
rivals, before I could persuade my friend to leave the spot. At the 
quay we entered a boat, which took us through the noble harbours to the 
foot of the cliffs, on which stands the Capuchin monastery, in that part 
of ancient Syracuse called Acradina. During our row we discussed with 
Old Boy the possibility of going to Girgenti by way of Falazzuola and 
Alicata, and the length of time, and wdiether we could get a sailing-boat 
to take us to Malta. As to the first, he confirmed the statements of the 
muleteer ; and as to the second, said he did not think we could get a 
boat now that there wove steamers on the station, but that there would 
not be one for several days. He asked us to allow him to introduce a 
muleteer to us, whom, he said, all the Inglesi employed, and who had 
beautiful fat big-bcllicd horses — a new recommendation lor a horse. 
He greatly amused us by calling our persecutor the doganier “ a dam 
lazy vagabond — him cheat all de strangers,*^ and by his description of the 
English and their ships. He showed us several certificates of good 
conduct lie had received from travellers, among which I saw one from a 
friend of mine. 

Arrived at the foot of the cliffs, we dismissed our boat and climbed up 
the summit of the cliff on which stands the Capucldn monastery, and 
around which there is not the slightest appearance of vegetation. En- 
tering, wo were met by a greasy-looking monk, who showed ns into the 
refectory, a large dirty hall, in one corner of which is a deep well of 
exceedingly cold water; and then, as we declined taking any refreshments, 
led the way to the gardens. After descending some little distance, wo 
entered those almost subterranean gardens, contained in the excavations 
made by cutting stone for the ancient city, than which nothing can bo 
more singular and picturesque. On all sides they are surrounded by 
high massive overhanging rocks, which have been formed either by 
nature or art into a variety of shapes. The interior is covered with a 
dense mass of trees of beautiful foliage and fruit ; amongst them, the 
pomegranate, orange, and citron predominate ; and from the interstices 
of the rocks spring a number of olive-trees, whose pale-coloured foliage 
forms a pleasing contrast with the darker and denser foliage of the interior. 
The ground was literally covered with oranges, citrons, and pomegranates, 
so that we could hardly walk without treading on them, and the perfume 
from them was most fragrant. Choosing a shady spot, wo refreshed 
ourselves with some fine pomegranates and oranges — the latter though 
rather small — and admired the fantastic shapes of the overhanging rocks 
which shut in this happy valley from the surrounding country, and in 
which was only wanted a Nekayah, instead of the fat greasy-looking 
monk, to make the hap2)iness of the valley complete. Loaded with 
fruit, we left this lovely spot, and again emerging into the fierce glare of 
the sun, entered the churcih and descended into the vaults below. Here 
the remains of mortality in a frightful shape were presented to us. In a 
long corridor, ranged in niches, were tlie skeletons of the monks, dressed 
in the robes they wore when dwellers in the monastery above. Here was 
a curious speculation for the philosopher to indulge in, and judge, from 
the attitudes of the figures, and from the marked expression of many 
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of the faces of these skeletons, which retained the skin, the characters 
and dispositions of the monks when alive. We could not help slightly 
indulging in this speculation ourselves, but there was something disgust- 
ing in the sight, more particularly as some of the skeletons were falling 
to dust, and the^ dirt and stench were anything but pleasant; and hav- 
ing, moreover, already seen the Capuchin Monastery at Rome, we 
speedily retired. Standing on the platform of the church, we gazed on 
the arid plain around, and could hardly fancy that a mighty city had once 
stood on it, where now there is hardly a vestige of it to be seen. Obey- 
ing the usual order of Old Boy — “Come along o’ me, gen’lemcn,” 
which was his familiar sentence — we followed him, and after a few 
minutes* walk, arrived at the church of St. John, in which is the entrance 
to the celebrated catacombs. Hero we had to wait some time, whilst 
Old Boy went in search of a monk to open the doors for us. The sun 
w^as intensely powerful, so that we gladly availed ourselves of the shade 
afforded by the remains of the pillars and portico of the ancient church. 
At length Old Boy, grumbling at the monks, reappeared with the 
Custode, and we entered the eliurch and descended into the catacombs. 
Tliese catacombs, at first the burial-place of the ancient Syracusans, 
were afterwards used by the primitive Christians as hiding-places, where 
they might perform their worship in secret. They are of great extent, 
the corridors being broad and lofty, and well cut out of the solid rock; and 
the recesses for the bodies innumerable. Some of these recesses are of 
(^onsideral)Ie size, others very small. In several parts of the corridors 
are altars, over which are a few frescoes and stuccoes, apparently very 
old. Wo traversed many of the corridors, wliicfi are certaiidy fully 
equal, if not superior, to those at Naples, and far superior to those at 
Romo, Our candles being nearly burnt out, we remounted to the upper 
world, and sensibly felt the great heat of the sun, after having been so 
long below the surface of the earth. Continuing our walk, we shortly 
came to the cave which is shown as the tomb of Areliirnedes, and soon 
after arrived at the extensive excavations made by quarrying for the stone 
with which Syracuse was built. They are said to have been us(id by 
Dionysius, and the other tyrants who oppressed Syracuse, as prisons ; 
but our guide would have it that one was used as a piscina, or reservoir 
for water. The interior presented a rich and luxuriant scene of vegeta- 
tion. ^6 observed the ancient road cut in the solid rock, and 

the track of the wheels and the marks of the horses worn in it some 
hundreds of years ago. Contiguous is the ancient amphitheatre, very 
much ruined, and not to be compared to those at Pompeii, or Pozzuoli ; 
the view, however, from the heights above it is very pleasing. We now 
asked Old Boy to conduct us to the celebrated Ear of Dionysius, and in 
a few minutes found ourselves in the extensive latomia in which it is 
situated. This extraordinary prison, cut into the solid rock, is in the 
shape of the letter S, and is about fifty -eight feet high and eighteen 
feet broad. The sides shelve together at the roof, where they form a 
kind ot groove, which rises gradually till at the further end of the 
cavern it terminates in a narrow aperture opening into a small chamber. 
Here, it is said, Dionysius placed himself, and was able to hear the 
slightest whisper of the prisoners, and thus judge of their guilt or inno- 
cence — a clever and ingenious mode, and one well suited for a tyrant. The 
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echo near the mouth is most extraordinary ; the tearing a piece of paper 
makes a considerable noise, and the echo caused by the firing of a gun, 
with which we were favoured, reverberated for some seconds, and sounded 
as loud as thunder. It is possible, by being let down by ropes from the 
rocks above, to examine the aperture ; and we were anxious to accomplish 
the feat, and judge ourselves as to whether the slightest whisper was 
audible ; but the man who had the care of the prison was at a festival in 
Syracuse, and we were therefore obliged to give it up. Whatever 
doubt may be entertained as to the other latomiae being used as prisons, 
I think there can b*e none whatever as to this ; for the rings to which the 
prisoners were chained are still shown, fixed in the rockj; and most likely 
the prisoners were sometimes allowed to take exercise in the latomise, 
which, as it is surrounded by high overhanging rocks, would prevent 
their escape. 

Besides the Ear of Dionysius,* there are other caverns in this latomia, 
which are used as rope-walks. They are of considerable extent, and pre- 
sent many very picturesque scenes. The interior is filled with fruit- 
trees, which form a dense mass of foliage. Having satisfied our curiosity 
with the prison, we walked to the theatre, most romantically situated, 
and from which the view of modern Syracuse and the surrounding 
country, is exceedingly beautiful. This ancient theatre was cut out of 
the solid rock, and the seats are still perfect. On the side of the ambu- 
latory passage are two Greek inscriptions ; and close by the theatre are 
the marks of two roads, which opened an easy communication between 
the higher and lower towns. Seated on the highest row of scats, wt*, in 
spite of the sun, whose fierce rage threatened to give us a coup de sohdiy 
indulged ourselves in contemplating the surrounding prospect. Behind 
us were the remains of the nymphaeura, and ancient aqueduct, witli its 
broken and picturesque arches; the water from which, as it fell in broken 
columns over the wheel of the mill which it now turns, dashed its spray 
over the theatre, refreshed the atmosphere, and added to the romance of 
the scene. Below us was the ancient theatre, whose seats were half hid 
by shrubs : still further below, and around, was a large tract of land, 
partly covered with luxuriant vegetation, and partly sandy and arid, on 
which once stood ancient Syracuse, the rival of Rome and Carthage in 
size and riches, and so long the object of contention between these two 
states. Beyond was modern Syracuse, confined to the Island of Ortygia, 
which seemed to ride upon the bosom of the tranquil Mediterranean, 
whose deep tropical blue waters were dotted with small coasting craft, 
with their picturesque lateen sails. Opposite Ortygia, to our right, the land 
stretched out, forming the spacious harbour on whose shore rise the solitary 
columns of the Temple of Jupiter, almost, in that direction, the only visible 
remains of the ancient grandeur of Syracuse. From the elevated spot on 
which we now were, I was tolerably w^ell able to make out the sites of the 
five diffc'rent districts into which Syracuse was divided : Ortygia lay before 
us ; to the left, on the main land, Acradina, in which are situated the 
catacombs and Capuchin monasteries ; adjoining it is Tycha3 ; and at IM 
extremity, as it was also the extremity of the city, lay Epipolfe : w 
were seated in Neapolis. The influence of this scene even affected Old 
Boy, who became silent and thoughtful, so that I was able to indulge in 
reveries of the past to my heart’s content — and what more favourable spot 
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co^ald I have chosen in which to give reins to my imagination ? Besides 
the fables of mythology and the songs of Homer and Virgil with which 
Sicily is so much connected, not far from the spot where I sat there rises 
a pool sacred to Cyane, who was changed into a fountain by Pluto for 
attempting to stop him when he plunged into the infernal regions with 
Proserpine. What a romantic history, too, is that of Syracuse — which is 
almost that of Sicily! Colonised by the Corinthians, who drove the an- 
cient Siculi into the interior, it became so wealthy and powerful that it 
was able to withstand the power of Athens, and not only defeat the fleets 
and armies sent against it, but utterly to destroy them— one of the great 
causes of the decline and fall of Athens. Looking at the spacious har- 
bour, I conjured up in my imagination the fleet of the Athenian galleys 
bravely striving to break through the strong line of galleys that closed tne 
mouth of the harbour of Marinores against them; the combatants excited 
by the cheers of the armies, and of the inhabitants, who lined the walls 
of the city. At length the shouts of the Syracusans announce the defeat 
of the Athenians, whose galleys lie helpless on the beach. 

The liberty of Syracuse being destroyed by the tyrants, who, although 
once driven out, managed to re-establish themselves, Dionysius and his 
posterity oppressed the mighty city, which became frequently the prey of 
Carthage. After many years’ war it was taken by Rome, then fast be- 
coming mistress of the world, notwithstanding that Archimedes so long 
by his genius and science bafiled the arms of the Republic. I fancied I 
could see the Roman fleet drawn up in array against the devoted city, 
when suddenly the mighty engines of Archimedes are put in operation, 
and descending, lift some of the vessels out of the sea and dash them 
against the rocks, whilst others arc destroyed by fire ; so that Archi- 
medes and his engines became the greatest terror to the Roman arms. 

Rome having at last become a prey to the barbarians, Sicily, the 
granary of the world, was despoiled by the Vandals ; they, in their turn, 
were driven out by the Goths ; after which it w^as seized upon by the 
Saracens and the Eastern emperors ; the former of whom eventually over- 
ran it, and who, about Palermo, have left many relics of their power. 
These, after a sway of 200 years, were expelled by the Normans ; since 
which time it has alternately fallen into the hands of adventurers of 
French, Spanish, and German origin, under the former of whom hap- 
pened the Sicilian Vespers. During the last war Sicily became the seat 
of government, and under the care an3 auspices of England its constitution 
was remodelled and regenerated. But on the announcement of peace the 
seat of government was removed, and its constitution and privileges, not- 
withstanding they were guaranteed by us, trampled upon and destroyed 
by the court of Naples ; till at length the rigid imposts and wretched 
misrule to which it has been subjected has caused it to break out into 
revolt,* and instead of being the most fertile and productive country in 
Europe, it has become the most uncultivated and barren. 

Old Bo/s usual ‘‘ Com along o’ me, gen’Iemen — sun vare hot !” roused 
from my reverie, and my friend and myself followed him still higher 

• This wp written in January, 1848. Several outbreaks had occurred when the 
writer was in Sicily. The events which have since happened were only to be ex- 
pected, particularly when the wavering policy of our government was taken into 
consideration. 
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up till we ^ot close to the broken aqueduct, and there again took a ] 
survey of the beautiful scene, and distant Etna with its sulphur-crusted 
summit. Descending, we passed a group of black-skinned and dirty- 
looking yet meriy nymphs cooling their feet in the waters, and then 
made our way towards the city. Seeing some remarkably fine grapes in 
a garden, we told Old Boy we should like some : he therefore led the 
way into it, and we soon found ourselves seated under the overhanging 
vines clustering with superb grapes, a large supply of which w as imme- 
diately set before us, by the bright-eyed wife of the owner of the garden. 
The grapes proved exceedingly refreshing, and we were enjoying the 
coolness of the place and Old Boy’s jocularity, when our party was in- 
creased by the arrival of three Syracusan cockneys,” with their cigarettes. 
Our guide now told us that these gardens were a favourite resort of 
the Syracuisans, and that “ De young men do briuge de gals here and 
dancey to de guitar.” 

“ Are the girls pretty ?” inquired we. 

“ Oh, yas. De English soldiers, when do ware in Sicil}^ did tink dem 
vare pretty — dere were many fair-haired childers about,” said the old 
fellow, witli a grin. 

Resuming our walk, w^e met several parties evidently going to the gar- 
dens, and shortly after entered the gates, round which was a group of 
soldiers listening to a guitar-player, who alternately sang and im])rovised. 
About six we regained our hotel. 

Having leisurely finished our cosy and well-served dinner, Old Boy 
reappeared and begged to introduce to us his friend the muleteer — tho 
self-same man we had seen in the morning. W e closely questioned him, 
as also Old Boy, waiter, and indeed all the estiiblishment, as to the possi- 
bility of going to Girgenti by Palazzuola; but finding that they all denied 
the practicability of doing it, and of going by way of Leutini iu less 
than five days, we were obliged, as my time was limited, though very 
reluctantly, to retrace our steps to Catania; but instead of going bock by 
the road, wo determined to take the mule-path which leads acn)ss the 
mountains and along the sea-shore. We therefore told the muleteer tliat 
we should start at six the next morning, and to mind and let us have good 
mules; when Old Boy, who acted as interpreter, said, 

‘‘ No, gen’lemen, no muli ; you go along with horses.” 

Oh no,” said my friend, ‘‘we prefer mules.” 

“ Well den, no all muli, gen’lemen. One long white horse^ go very 
fast, carry baggage. You, gen’leman” (to my friend), “ have mule, and 
little gen’leman” (pointing to your humble servant, saving the fellow’s 
impudence) “ have horse— beautiful fat big-bellied horse, and English 
saddle ; him take long steps — so,” and the old fellow strode across the 
room. 

Seeing that the man had evidently only one mule, I assented to the 
fat, big-bellied horse, although I knew it would be to my discomfort, as 
the horse cannot keep pace at a walk with the mule. This piece of 
business settled, we dismissed Old Boy and his friend, and then strolled 
quietly down to the promenade on the quay, which we understood to be 
the fashionable resort of the Syracusans, and that a baud played there 
between nine and ten o’clock. We had no sooner set foot on the quay 
than we were surrounded by beggars of all descriptions, and who so 
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pestered us, that my friend, with the consent of the owner who sat by, 
took a piece of bamboo from' a heap of them laying on tlie wharf, and 
breaking it in two, gave me one half, wherewith to drive away our perse- 
cutors. This, however, had no sooner been done, than the man who gave 
ray friend leave to take the stick came up, and with an infinite variety of 
gestures, and a half whining half threatening tone, demanded payment 
for the stick. Although rather annoyed, we could not help laughing at 
the trick and the fellow s impudence, but to get rid of him 1 gave him a 
few graiii ; and the rest of the beggarly crew were soon dispersed by a 
gensd’arnie, whom some Syracusan gentlemen, seeing the annoyance to 
which we were exposed, sent to our relief. But few persons were on the 
promenade, and but one solitary carriage, which, after racing up and down 
at a desperate pace for a few minutes, disappeared. This promenade is 
of very considerable length — on one side open to the sea, on the other 
shut in by the city walls, under which is a tolerably well-planted garden, 
filled with flow'ers and luxuriant oleanders ; and the path for the pro- 
raeiiaders along the side of the garden is shaded by a row of trees, 
between each of which is suspended a lamp. Seated under the shadow 
of these trees, we passed a couple of hours very pleasantly, chatting over 
the various adventures w^c had met with, comparing Syracuse as it is 
with what it was, and conjecturing what our friends at home were 
doing. At length, when we began to think that we had made a mistake 
about there being a band, it being now after ten o’clock, the lamps were 
lighted, and the musicians took their places in the orchestra, the pro- 
menaders became more numerous, and the scene almost one of fairy land ; 
the numerous lights among the trees enabling us to discover the 
curiously garbed company, among which were several ladies in their black 
mantillas. The effect produced was one of enchantment. On the shore 
opposite to us stood the solitary columns of the Temple of Jupiter, just 
revealed in the pale light of the moon, whose silvery rays danced on the 
ripples of the sea caused by the small craft making for the inner harbour. 
The scene, too, was greatly enhanced by the fine military band, which 
played exquisitely. After playing upwards of an hour, the Bohemian 
polka was suddenly struck up as a finale, and "we then re-entered the 
deserted-looking city ; and after a fruitless search for a caf6, during 
which, however, we observed numerous reading-rooms, wliich seem so 
much the fashion in Sicily, wc returned to our hotel, somewhat fatigued 
with our day^s sight-seeing. Although in modem Syracuse there is little 
to be seen, and it is most sultry and oppressive, surrounded as it is by 
high fortifications, which prevent the air from circulating through the 
streets, yet it is unique and singular in appearance, and the romance 
of the place is aided by the Asiatic look of the people, and the sombre 
mantillas of the women. The surrounding country, too, is full of interest, 
not only to the antiquarian and historian, but also to the lover of nature, 
and of a sunny sky and placid sea. 

September 27. — Before daybreak this morning Old Boy awoke us, and, 
whilst we >vere at breakfast, packed our traps on the sumpter-horse; 
which done, he returned to us, and, with his ‘‘Com along o’ me, gen’lemen,” 
we follow'ed him, and found our muleteer already perched high on an 
old white mare. We therefore mounted our respective steeds — my friend, 
the mule ; and “ Little Gen’lernan,” the beautiful fat big-beliy horse 
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with English saddle, which fully supported Old Boy’s description. It was, 
however, but a sorry brute on its fore-legs, and fell with me several times. 

Wishing our very civil and amusing old guide good-bye, who, to show 
he knew something of the English and their country, asked for only a 
^‘tara more to drinke to de healts of the English,” we commenced our 
journey. Pressing through the crowd of noisy gipsy-looking peasants, 
who nearly blocked u{> the gateway, we passed our friend the dogauier, 
who gave us a very polite bow and very knowing grin, and soon found 
ourselves in the open country. 

Our muleteer led the way at an amble of between five and six miles 
an hour ; his boy running by his side, with whom, however, he occasion- 
ally changed places, but always, when he did so, giving into the boy s care 
the charm he otherwise carried fastened to his finger. Breaking oft* the 
road, wo traversed vast downs, where hardly a blade of vegetation was to 
be seen, and only a solitary shepherd tending his flock of smiill black sheep ; 
or a herd of horses, among which 1 had great difficulty in preventing mine 
from running. 

Suddenly descending, we rode through deep gullies, and crossed most 
romantic-looking ravines, through which rushed the mountain- torrent, and 
on whose banks the oleander and numerous beE^utiful shrubs and flowers 
flourished and perfumed the air. Fording these torrents, we climbed up 
the steep and rugged sides of the ravines, and rode for miles over lofty 
mountains, where no habitation but the solitary tower of the shej)herd 
was visible. 

Ascending, we at length arrived at the summit of the ridge of moun- 
tains which bounds the vast plain between I-ieutini and Catania, and then 
descended througfi the picturesque forest of chestnut-trees, from which we 
had a lovely view of Etna and Catania, and still further in the distance 
to the right the coast of Calabria, washed by the sunny Mediterranean, 
whose waters appeared almost beneath us. 

Arrived at the huts situate at the bottom of the ridge, wo stopped to 
rest, and fe(‘d our horses, for half an hour, but whex'e we were unable to ob- 
tain either bread, fruit, wine, or even clean water; the only things the old 
woman could offer us being a rickety three-legged stool, and etpially 
rickety chair. Remounting, we traversed the plain to tlie sea-shore, 
wliere we passed the mouth of the River Quitini, and then continued our 
route along tln^ margin of the sea, whose waves dashed over our horses' 
feet, and covered us with their spray. 

Again turning inland, we crossed the River Giarctta by the bridge ; 
and then hastening over the long dusty road, reached Catania about 
five o’clock, much to the surprise and delight of Placldo, who s(*emed in 
ecstasies at seeing ns again — and much to our own surprise an<l plea- 
sure in again mcicting our American friend, who had been detained at 
Catania for want of a conveyance. 
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LAMARTINE AND THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT* 

Lamartine does not disguise from his readers that the assumption 
of power by himself and his colleagues was as illegal as it was audacious. 

An arbitrary election,” he says, ‘‘ made by a small band of insurgents 
at the foot of an invaded throne was nothing but an usurpation. Their 
functions might be contested alike by royalty and by the people.” 
By dint, however, of drinking wine with the dragoons of the Quay 
d’Orsay, embracing armed Amazons, and forcing their way through a 
crowd rendered “ idiotical by too much license” {c*etait la demence de la 
lihert^), they ultimately succeeded in reaching the great door of the 
H6tel de Ville ; and, assisted by M. Flottard, an employ^ in the Prefec- 
ture, after the lapse of some time obtained the use of a room, or 
rather cellar, where there was a table and chairs, and the narrow 
dungeon-like approach to which they filled with their armed followers. 
The usurpation of places in the provisional cabinet by MaiTast, Flocon, 
Paguerre, and Louis Blanc is not denied by Lamartine. But he justly 
enough remarks — What legal title could the government have appealed 
to, to expel the new comers ? It had itself no other title but that of 
ics usurpation over anarchy, and its courage in casting itself between 
civil war and the people. The others had done as much ; and place was 
made for them by virtue of their audacity and the dangers they had run.” 

‘‘ It was necessary,” says Lamartine, with garrulous ingenuousness, 
“that the government should inform the people and the departments 
as to the persons who had thrown themselves at tlie head of the 
movement in order to rule it.” And the poet-orator, undertaking the 
duties at once of president of the council and home minister, issued a 
first manifesto, in which he spoke of the mission of ruling liaving 
been imposed on the members of government, of strong institutions, and 
of “ liberty, equality, and fraternity,” as the proposed principles of 
government. This was followed by an address to the army; wherein it 
was announced, in a similar manner, that the Provisional Government had 
sprung from an imperious necessity, and tliat the army was called upon 
to lend tlic government its support, and to fraternise with the people. 
There was at this time no mention made of usurpation of power; but it 
was held out that the people who had made the revolution should possibly, 
at some future period, be allowed to have a voice in ratifying the power 
of those who in the mean time had acted upon the principle, that actual 
possession by usurpation was better than a prospective nomination by ac- 
clamation. Many general officers, and among them Duvivier, Bedeau, 
and Lamorici^re, gave in their adhesion to the government. The gar- 
rison of Vincennes likewise sent in its submission. At least 200,000 
men blocked up the approaches to the Hotel de Ville; and, pressed on 
all sides, the members of government took boldly on themselves the 
responsibility of life and death. Each would seize a pen, tear off a 
fragment of paper and write upon his knee or hat the decree asked for. 

Thousands of orders of this kind, signed by Lamartine, Marie, Arago, 
Ledru Rollin, Flocon, and Louis Blanc, circulated among the crowd during 
these first few hours.” This, it will be perceived, is a very brief and sum- 
mary manner of accounting for some hasty mandates w^hich history may 


• Histoire do la Revolution de 1848. Par A. de Lamartine. Paris, 1849. 
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have to brin^ against Lamartine and his colleap^ues as issued at this great 
crisis. “ Flames, blood, hunger, and danger,^* says Lamartine, “ could 
not wait for the slow formalities of a government of calm. It was a 
government of lightning amidst a tempest.” In one of those desperate 
moments, when the armed crowd was giving one of its terrible assaults to 
the H6tel de Ville, Lamartine said to Arago, “ Have you ever calculated 
by how many chances fewer than this morning our heads hang to our 
shoulders?” “ Yes,” answered the illustrious academician, with the calm 
smile of a man completely detached from existence, “all the bad chances are 
for us ; but there is one good chance, — namely, that we may save the na- 
tion from a downfal. That must suffice to make us accept all the others ; ’ 
and he shook his white hairs before the poet-orator. These white hairs 
of the astronomer-royal, Lamartine tells us, like those ot M. Dupont, had 
a great effect with the people. He recurs to this influence of rcsp<‘ct for 
age, so fortunate for the Provisional Government, npon several different 
occasions. At one period of the crush, M. Dupont was pn)tected by a. 
woman, who holding by the back of his chair, and pointing to the old man 
with tears of pity in her eyes, at one moment declaimed against the bru- 
tally of those who oppressed him, at another opposed her own body to the 
weapons which threatened the life of the venerable member for the de- 
partment l)e TEure. 

The difficulties of the Provisional Government were increased by the 
question as to whether the interregnum was to end in monarchy or in a 
republic; but the poet-orator says, “instinct is the lightning of reasoji; 
and the instincts of all pointed directly and uiunistakahly to a republic: 
if they did not, there was perchance a pow'cr, without and around, that 
bade their instincts feel that there was no compromise between their safety 
and their will. The Republic was accordingly proclaimed, but with the 
rescTve of being ratified by the national will. A tricoloured flag was 
hoisted at ii window; hundreds of bits of paper announcing the great fact 
were scattered among the crowd ; it passed from mouth to mo\ith ; 
“ and,’' says the poet, “ the expression of a sentiment kept down for half 
a century in the hearts of the existing generation, now burst unanimously 
from the lips of all.” I'hc proclamation of the Republic gave breathing 
time to the government, Lamartine and JVlarie remained at the Ilhtel 
de Ville; Ledru Rollin, Arago, and the other ministers, repaired to 
tlanr several official residences. But all night the struggle continued 
with the mob, the more unruly portions of which every now and tluui 
attempted to invade the HOtel de Ville. They were driven back by a 
due admixture of force and eloquence. “ Lamartine,” the auto -biographer 
relates, “ w^as especially called upon to act. His high stature, and his 
sonorous voice, adapted him well for conflicts with a crowd. His 
clothes w'ere in tatters, his neck hared, his hair covered with dust, smoke, 
and perspiration. He went out and came in again, rather carried than 
escorted by groups of citizens, national guards, and students, who had 
attached themselves to his steps without being personally known to 
him, and who formed the staff of devotion around the person of the chief 
of a revolution.” 

At night, all that remained were about 3000 or 4000 men, who 
bivouacked in the yards, corridors, and saloons, and outside, around four 
guns loaded with grape-shot. This persistent group was composed of 
conspirators, members of secret societies, and revolutionists of all times ; 
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some who had fought and been disappointed in 1815 and in 1830; others 
who sought, in the explosion that had taken place, to overthrow the foun- 
dations of all society. Among them also were men who only looked 
upon a revolution as an opportunity for committing crimes with impu- 
nity; the greater part of the latter were liberated convicts, and the 
refuse of the most vicious population of a great city. These groups 
shouted, argued, and fired guns all night long. Some proposed a red 
flag, others a black flag— emblems of mourning which should not be laid 
aside until due revenge had been obtained on society and property. 
Fanaticism, delirium, drunkenness, and fever, suggested still more extra- 
vagant ideas; among which not the least popular were, that the govern- 
ment should be chosen out of the combatants themselves, or that the 
people should govern itself, protected by the bayonets of the insurrec- 
tionists. 

The most serious opposition arose, however, from the party of the 
Roformc newspaper. Among the names put forward, the ultra-repub- 
licans saw oidy that of Ledru Rollin, which was familiar to them 
as that of a Republican before the event. Flocon, Louis Blanc, and 
Albert, were among the groups outside, talking, exhorting, pacifying, 
Lagrange, uncertain yet what government to recognise, wandered about 
the Hotel de Ville, where he had established himself governor, sword in 
hand, and having two pistols in his waist. The crowd gathered round 
him as round an apparition from the dungeons ; and he harangued them 
in deep and hollow tones, with extraordinary gesticulations, his hair and 
dreSsS being in strange disorder. The ferocity of the mob kept increasing 
as niglit advanced. 

Several times tlio crowd bad conic to knock at the door of the room wliere the 
Vrovisional (lovc’nimcnt was sittinjr. threatening to exterminate it, smd refusing 
obedience to its decrees. First of all ('rcmiciix, and after him Marie, laid suc- 
cecde<l. by dint of resolntiiai and supplication, in getting the crowd to retrace its 
steps as far as the court-yard of the palace. They had rcconqueretl the moral 
authority of the government. Seven times since nightfall had Lamurlinc loft his 
pen, to throw himself, followed by a fe\/ faithful citizens, into the corridors, and as 
far as the stojis of the Hotel do Ville. to ask from those disorderly masses 
obedience or death. Kach time — received at lirst with imprecations and murmurs 
— he had succeeded in putting aside thosworvls, daggers, and bayonets, lirandished 
in the hands of druiikeii or maddened men; had improvised a tribune at a window, 
a balustrade, or a step, and had eatised the arms to be lowered, tlie shouts to die 
away, ai>plaiise to break forth, and tears of reason and enthusiasm to flow. 

The last time a happy witticism, which concealed a reproach undc'r the form of 
a joke, had saved him. An excited mob occupied the steps of the Hotel de Villc. 
(5un-sliots fired at the iviudows threatened the destruction of the small body of 
volunteers who remained to opiiosc themselves to this new invasion. Every voice 
was exhausted, every arm useless — su]>plieations vain. J.amartine ivas sought 
for once more, and he went forth. Arrived at the stair of the ground-floor, lie 
found a few National Guards, some pupils of the Folyteehiiic School, and a few 
intrepid citizens, struggling body to body with the invaders. At his name — at 
his appearance, tliis conflict ceased for a moment; the crowd made way for him. 
Lamartine saw the steps of the great staircase covered to the right and to the left 
with combatants, who formed a liedge of steel, extending down to the courts and 
to the square. Some w^erc respectful friends, who loaded him with caresses and 
blessings; but the greater number were irritated and excited; their bnws were 
frowning beneath the weight of suspicions; their looks were full of jealousy; 
their gesturt s wore threatening. He pretended not to see these signs of anger, 
but contimicil bis way to the level of the great central court-yard, where the 
iKidies of the dead had been deposited, and where a forest of steel waved over the 
heads of tliousaiuls of armed men. From that point a wider staircase leads to 
the left, to the great entrance of Henry IV., which opens upon La place de Grl've, 
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where the masses were in part engulphed. It was at tliis point that the flood of 
invaders, meeting with resistance on the part of the defenders, produced tlio 
greatest tumult, confusion, and cries. 

“ Lamartine is a traitor!— Do not listen to Lamartine!— Down with the my»- 
tiflcator! — To the lantern with the traitor! — Lamartine’s head — his head!” 
shouted a group of furious men, whose arms he elbowed as he forced his way 
along. 

Lamartine stopped a moment at the step of the first stair, and looking at the 
more vociferous of his assailants with an eye of confidence, and a slightly sar- 
castic but not a provoking smile — 

“My head, citizens!” he said to them, “I wish to heaven that you all had it this 
moment on your shoulders! you would be much calmer, and much better behaved, 
and the work of the revolution would have a chance of being completed!” 

At tliese words the curses were changed into bursts of laughter, and the threats 
of death into graspings of hands. Lamartine cast off with a vigorous effort one 
of the leaders, who wished to oppose himself to his addressing the people on the 
square. 

“ We know that thou art brave and honest,” said this young man to him with 
a tragical gesture, “ hut thou art not the man to measure thyself with the people! 
thou wouldst let their victory fall asleej); thou art only a lyre! Go and sing!” 

“ Leave it to me,” answered Lamartine, without losing his temper at such 
reproaches; “the people have my head as a forfeit: if 1 betray them, I betray 
myself first. You shall see if I have the soul of a poet, or that of a citizen.” 

And disengaging the collar of his coat from the hands that held him, ho got 
down, harangued the multitude on the square, brought them back to reason, and 
awakened their enthusiasm. The applause of the mob witliout resounded within 
the building, and under the vaults of the palace. Tliese bravos of 1 (>,()()() voices 
intimidated the insurgents: they felt that the people were with Lamartine. 
Lamartine returned and reascended the stairs, amidst tlic applause and profuse 
embraces of those very men who shouted for his head as lie came down. 

It is surprising liow little may turn the scale in moments of frenzied 
revolution — upon what small points success or defeat, power or humi- 
liation and death, depend. Apart from the bad taste which dictated 
such a poetical narrative, too much cannot be said in praise of tbo moral 
and physical courage exhibited by the “ poet-orator’’ upon this great 
occasion. He was not even in health at the time, yet he bore the most 
extraordinary fatigue, and went through what to most would have been 
ail overwhelming amount of trials and labour. Sleepless, oppressed 
w ith the great sense of danger and responsibility, his mind and body not 
only sliowed themselves equal to the occasion, hut appeared to have 
attained superhuman and inexhaustible power. 

At the same time another meeting was also held in the great hall of 
Saint- Jean, where, by the glare of torches, the cpiestion as to the form of 
government was discussed by orators who I’ivalled one another in violence 
of language and opinions. A detachment from this assembly invaded 
the Hotel de Ville, and Lamartine and his colleagues were now obliged 
to barricade the door with cliairs and tables, as well as with their own 
bodies. But, reduced to capitulate, Lamartine was obliged to repair to 
the Hall of Popular Deliberations to explain the objects and intentions of 
the proposed provisional government, which he did with so much oratorical 
success as to win over these partisans of violence. 

The next day even still more serious difficulties remained to be over- 
come. The south was Bo} alist The Prince de Join ville, a favourite 
with the sailors, commanded a fleet at sea ; the Dukes D’Aumale and 
Montpensier had under them a hundred thousand men in Algeria; 
government opposed to them nothing hut rapidity of movement, and 
confldciice in the revolution being accepted by all. Admiral Baudin was 
sent out to take the command of the fleet, and Ledru Rollln despatched 
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his commissaries to take the places of the prefects of the monarchy. 
Caussidiere and Sobrier were disputing with one another possession of 
the prefecture of Paris, sword in hand, their faces covered with powder, 
and their clothes torn and stained with blood. The armed followers of the 
first were bivouacked in the courts and corridors of the pi'cfecture, to the 
number of five or six thousand. Lamartine eipuses himself for having 
sided with these Montagnards, by saying that, having’" gone to quiet the 
belligerents, “ the soldier-like but humane energy of Caussidi^‘<re pleased 
him.’* He saw that this partizan chieftain possessed as generous a heart 
as he had a strong hand ; that he was satisfied with and proud of victory; 
but that that same pride made it a point of honour with him to keep 
down licence. He resolved, therefore, to support Caussidiere in that kind 
of lialf-submission, which, by giving him a supremacy over disorder, would 
interest him the more in keeping down excesses. Lamartine says he 
feared the youth of Paris more than the m(‘ij ; he made the ingenious 
calculation, that 25,000 youngsters given up to sedition, or 25,000 
soldiers enrolled under government, would make an actual difference of 
50,000 men in the cause of order against that of anarchy. He laid the 
case before his colleagues, who received it with a smile of approbation. 
The paper on the table w as exhausted. Payer tore a fragment from 
another decree, and upon that was written, on the spur of the moment, 
power to enrol twenty-four battalions of Garde Mobile ; and this order 
was put in execution that same night. The force,” adds M. Lamartine, 
“ destined to support and to temper the revolution was thus extracted from 
the revolution itself. The Garde Mobile was destined to save Paris from 
disorder for four months, and to save society from chaos during the fifth. 
Its creation w'as the ])rcsentimeut of the safety of the Pepuhlic in the 
days of June. It has since experienced the ingratitude of the citizens for 
whom it spilt its blood.” 

During the day and night that Lamartine affirms that he and his col- 
leagues were thus busy, they had nothing hut a crust of bread and a 
little wine, left by an usher of tlie prefect, to support them. At midnight 
tbc former quitted the Hotel de \Ille in the company of three friends. 
On their w'ay they hai’aiigued the difiereut groups of insurrectiemists with 
whom they came in contact. It is surprising to see the colouring that 
strong enthusiasm and a ])oetieal temperament can impart to circum- 
stances wiiich wmuld he viewed with dismay by the general mass of 
mankind. These armed groups of insurrectionists and conspirators are 
designated by Lamartine as po.'>ts of volunteers watching their own 
honour, and aii obstacle to crime didionouriug their victory ; and the 
musket-shots resounding along the streets and the halls occasionally 
whistling through the air, were notices to the troops whose disposition 
was as yet unknown, tliat the people-army was on foot, and surprise 
impossible ! Here and there,” he continues, “ a few of the combatants 
of the three days wandered about in groups without a head, inebriated 
with fire and wine filling the air w’itli shouts of victory, knocking at 
the doors with the hutt-end of their muskets or with the lumdles of their 
swords, and firing in files, as a sign of joy ratlicr than of destruction!” 

After changing his clothes, torn in tiie stmggles of the day, and 
taking a few hours’ rest, Laiiiartiiie returned to the Hotel de Ville 
at about fi>ur in the morning. Most of the insurrectionists were asleep 
on the harri(*ades ; hut, waiulering here and there, Lamartine remarked 
a number of conspirators, who wore, as a badge of diatinction, red ribands 
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in their caps and buttonholes. These men belonged to the Terrorists^ 
a faction with whom revolutions are a sole and ultimate object ; who 
have no other theory of government than that of a state of prolonged 
convulsion ; without faith, without law, and without morality. Carried 
away for a moment by enthusiasm, tliia faction soon began to conspire 
again, and to dispute power with the Provisional Government. No 
sooner had day ||k)ken, than groups of these ultra-republicans began to 
assemble round tne Hotel de Ville, each distinguished by its red flag. 
When other groups arrived, bearing the tricolor flag, they assaulted 
them, and endeavoured to drive them away. The Hotel de Ville was 
put into as good a state of defence as possible; the invaders of the night 
before became the defenders of the next day, under the orders of 
Lagrange and Colonel Rey. The imnibers of the Red Republicans 
made them, however, resistless ; and at the very first onset they broke 
through the bamers opposed to them, and dispersed themselves through 
the interior of the palace, singing an interminable “ Marseillaise.” 
A temporary diversion was effected by Flocon, who led away a mass of 
many thousands to Vincennes, w^here he distributed muskets among them, 
under promise that they should be used in defence of the Provisional 
Government. Such, at least, is the version Lamartine gives of this rash 
and strange proceeding ; but Ins poetic phraseology is even more than 
usually obscure concerning it. The verbal conflict that went on in the 
mean time in the palac*e between the self-instituted Government and the 
Red Republicans, ap[)ears to have been of the most terrific and, at 
the same tinu*, fantastic ch«aracter. Many of the orators, after ex- 
hausting ihemselves by words and gestures, fainted in the arms of 
their comrades. One scene Lamartine relates at great length, of a 
leader of the Red Republicans, who, answered in vain by Cremieux, 
Marie, and others, and appealing momentarily to his musket, was at 
length actually brought by the poet-orator’s eloquence to teai‘s of re- 
pentance. '^riie crowd without were dreadfully enraged at this senti- 
mental denouement to their mission of civil war and terrorism. The 
members of government, Lamartine among then), again went otit to 
endeavour to calm them and bring them to reason. These victories 
of oratoiy were, liowevcr, essentially brief — they could not be otlier- 
wise ; the dominion of passion and lawlessness can only be quelled 
by physi(;al force. Tlio first thing the Terrorists did with the arms 
with which Fiocon had so rashly entrusted them, was to shoot the 
donor ; the next, was to come to strengthen the ranks of the invaders of 
the I16tel de Ville. Lamartine once more arrested the crowd for a 
moment by the apostrophe to the tricolor flag, now so familiar to all : 

The red flag which you bring us has never been beyond the C harnp 
de Mars, where it was dragged through the blood of the people in ’91 
and iu '93 ; whilst the tricolor flag has been carried round the world, an 
emblem of the name, the glory, and the liberty of the country.” One of 
the crowd, of whom the poet gives a detailed and striking description, 
but whose chief peculiarity a[)pear3 to have consisted in his nose having 
been carried off by an cvil-iiitentioiied musket-ball, rushed up to em- 
brace the orator, bathing him with blood. “ Lamartine held out hi$ 
hand and his cheek,” he adds, “ and contemplated in e<3Static tendernesi 
this magnanimous personification of the multitude 1” The scene, how- 
ever, was not without effect upon the n»ob, and the effect was heightened 
by Louis Blanc being borne past, senseless from exhaustion, at the very 
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moment, upon the shoulders of the people. To us the whole thing 
appears disgustingly ludicrous. 

To the report tnat the government was besieged in the H6tel de 
Ville, which had for some time been circulating through the city, was 
now added a rumour that Lamartine was wounded. Numbers of lovers 
of order rushed down ; mingled with the crowd ; argued with and repri- 
manded the Terrorists. The tricolor flag was once|piore raised ; the 
Marseillaise” was again sung by a hundred thousand voices the red 
flag slunk away in the direction of the Bastille ; and the square remained 
in the possession of two or throe hundred National Guards. 

The Red Republicans being thus for the time defeated, the Provisional 
Government was enabled to assemble in a better apartment than hereto- 
fore, and to consult upon those great legislative ameliorations which 
should astonish France and Europe. The worn-out subject of abolition 
of slavery appears to have been the first great idea that presented itself 
to their minds; fraternity proclaimed as a principle among nations, was 
the second ; and these were followed by the discussion of grievances 
nearer home, among which the electoral laws and laws of September 
appear to have been the greatest. 

“ As these great democratic truths, rapidly feltj rather than coldly 
discussed, were converted into decrees, the decrees passed into procla- 
mations to the people, under the hand of one of the ministers, or of 
one of the secretaries of government. A portable press, set up in the 
corridor at the door of the council chamber, received the decrees, printed 
them, and scattered them by the windows to the crowd, and by the 
couriers to the departments. It was the improvisation of an age to 
which a revolution had just given utterance ; the rational explosion of 
all the Christian, philosophical, and democratic truths which had been 
maturing for half a century in the minds of enlightened and initiated 
men, or in the little-defined aspirations of the nation.” 

Lamartine terminated the meeting by proposing the abolition of 
punishment of death ; but the consideration of so important a subject 
was postponed. Advantage was taken of the intervening night to urge 
upon the friends of government to assemble the next day in force 
around the Hotel de Yille, to defend it from the invasions of the Red 
Republicans. Lamartine says that he particularly addressed himself to 
the students upon this occasion. His excuse is, that “ he knew the as- 
cendancy of youth upon the people, who respect in it the flower of the 
age.” The real feeling might be expressed with much less circumlo- 
cution. By these means, five or six thousand armed citizens were col- 
lected by break of day at the Hotel de Ville ; and when the columns of 
Red Republicans poured down from head-quarters, they found the arena 
of insurrection pre-occupied by the supporters of government. This 
day, the attitude which the Republic should assume towards the fallen 
dynasty and its friends, was the main object of discussion. A sum, 
Lamartine says, of 300,000 francs was voted to protect the royal family 
and the ministry in their flight, and give them means of subsistence ; 
but it was not required. This accomplished, the question of abolition 
of punishment of death was taken up, and carried with such an amount 
of enthusiasm, that Lamartine tells us, “ Dupont de I’Eure, Lamartine, 
Arago, Marie, Cr6mieux, and Pagnerre, tlirew themselves into one an- 
other’s arms, like men who have just saved humanity from a shipwreck 
of blood,” They put on their tricolor scarfs — the only badge of their 
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sovereign functions — and then went down to present to the people the 
ratification of the great decree which they had given forth in its name.*' 
The decree, he afterwards says, was received as a gospel of hu- 
manity;*’ and the rest of the day was given up to joy and to mutual con- 
gratulations. 

When night came, Lamartine went out alone and on foot, wrapped 
in a cloak so as %iot to be recognised, and paid a visit to M. de Mont- 
alivet, the friend and confidant of the ex-King. Lamartine felt con- 
vinced that M. de Montalivet knew the intentions and the road taken 
by the royal family. He assured him that government dreaded more 
seizing the fugitives than they could themselves dread being captured. He 
told him of the sum of money placed at his disposal to facilitate their 
evasion, and to assure them of relief when in exile : but M. de Mont- 
alivet knew nothing but the road that they had taken ; and Lamartine 
had to content himself with appointing commissaries bound to the 
coast, to give whatever aid might be desirable or necessary. 

The next day Government was occupied upwards of five hours in re- 
ceiving deputations of workmen, vrho insisted upon what they termed 
organisation of labour, and the appointment of Louis Blanc as minister 
of progress ! Lamartine was opposed to this vague and indefinite ap- 
pointment, and discarded the vain notion of organised labour. All tne 
other members of government, he says, were likewise opposed to all 
forms of industrial socialism, and especially the violation of the liberty 
of capital ; and for this time they succeeded in carrying conviction 
with them. The members of government then repaired to the Place de 
la Bastille, to solemnise the public proclamation of the Republic, and to 
review the National Guard. 

Arago, bare-headed, and offering his white hair to the sun and 
wind, walked by the side of Lamartine. These two names were 
received with the loudest acclamations. That of Dupont de TEuro ap- 
peared to ins])ire most veneration ; that of Ledru Rollin more passion ; 
that of Louis Blanc more fanaticism.” The proclamation made, it took 
four hours for the 20,000 armed citizens to defile before the Provisional 
Government. Lamartine describes himself as avoiding with the greatest 
difficulty being promenaded in triumph. He took refuge in M. Victor 
Hugo’s house. “ The genius of an eternal popularity,” he says, “ gave 
refuge to the popularity of a day ;” and, making his escape by a back 
wall, he jumped into a cab, the driver of which showed him his %vhip, 
broken in assisting, two days before, the evasion of one of the late 
ministers. Lamartine pondered upon the vicissitudes of human affiiirs, 
by which, within a period of two days, the same humble vehicle should 
save one politician from pursuit, and another from triumph. 

Not till the evening of the sixth day was Lamartine enabled to ob- 
tain possession of the ministry of foreign affairs. He had taken the 
precaution to send M. Bastide to get the hotel evacuated by the insur- 
rectionists. He felt, to use his own expression, that the name of Baa- 
tide, that of an old standing republican, would, by its notoriety, sliield 
the name of Lamartine, whose republicanism, up to the present mo- 
ment of a purely philosophical character, would be suspected by the 
people. Whatever feelings these confessions may give rise to as to 
M. de Lamartine’s sincerity, there can be only one as to his discretion. 
The hotel was still occupied by the soldieiy on his arrival, but the 
calnnet of M. Guizot had not been violated. The furniture, bed, tables, 
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and papers^ were all just as they had been left. A female friend of M. 
Guizot’s accompanied M. Lamartine in his inspection ; and he consigned 
to her care the private papers and a small sum in gold that remained on 
the premises. On examining the political papers left by the minister 
on the table, he perceived his own name. Curiosity led him to read the 
passage. It was a note taken by M. Guizot for his last address to the 
Chambers, and contained these words — The more 1 listen to M. de 
Lamartine, the more I feel that we shall never be able to agree!*’ 

Lamartine spent the first night at the ministry of foreign affairs in 
considering the attitude which the French republic should assume with 
regard to Europe ; and the result, he tells us, was, that an alliance 
with Russia should be brought about, by the cession to that power of 
Constantinople, the Black Sea, the Dardanelles, and the Adriatic. Italy, 
Belgium, the Rhine, and Spain, would be assured to France, at the same 
time that Austria and Prussia would be crushed between the two ! There 
would thus be only two nations in Europe ; and Great Britain would, 
to use the minister’s own words, be cast off as a mere satellite in the 
ocean ! These views were certainly poetically comprehensive ; whether 
practical, we must leave to be determined by those admirers of Lamartine 
who carried him expressions of sympathy and adhesion, eveji at the time 
when theft hero, with peace and fraternity on his lips, was spurning their 
country as fit only for the oceanic depths, and mentally exclaiming, “ The 
Russian alliance is the cry of nature: it is the revelation of geography : 
it is the alliance of war, for the eventualities of the future, to the two 
great races !” 

To bring about this final change in the balance of power, instead of 
proceeding openly, Lamartine tells us his instructions to the ambassadors 
were, to await upon England with dignity, to conciliate Prussia, to observe 
Russia, to calm Poland, to caress Germany, to avoid Tlustria, to smile 
upon Italy, to re-assure Turkey (previously to giving it over to Russia), 
and to abandon Spain to itself. The world will see, by these amusing 
confessions, what trust is to be placed in the attitude taken by a French Re- 
public. Tliese dreams of ambition, veiled by generalities of peace and 
fraternity, were follow’ed by the celebrated manifesto, which, according to 
its author, “ gave to democracy its verb, to war its signification, and to 
peace its dignity.” An army of observation of from 15,000 to 20,000 
men was decreed for the Pyrenees : another, of 62,0(X) men, was 
ordered to the Alps. Lamoriciere, Gudin ot, and Bedeau, accepted 
commands ; but a quarrel took place between the first-mentioned ge- 
neral and Lamartine on the question of withdrawing 50,000 men from 
the 100,000 protecting a desert in Africa, and on which question La- 
martine was left in a minority. Deprived of this aid at home, the minis- 
ter advocated the levying of 300 battalions of Gardes Mobiles. By 
such a measure the army, which on the 1st of March was composed of 
an effective force of 370,000 men, would be carried to 580,(^00. General 
Subervie and M. Arago laboured so assiduously at this vast augmentation 
of the armed force of France, that by the 1st of June it had been raised 
to an effective army of 400,000 men, and before the end of the year to 
upwards i>f 500,000. And this was independent of the Garde Mobile 
and Republicaine in Paris, which were composed of about 20,000 excellent 
soldiers, under the command of Generals Duvivier and Damesne. 

Such efforts, however, necessitated an expenditure to which the public 
treasury did not respond with the alacrity usually exliibited by every 
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Frenchman where military power and glory are concerned. Revo- 
lutions,” says M. Lamartine, “are the eclipses of credit, because the^ 
shake not only interests but imaginations.” The dogmas of Louis 
Blanc upon equalising the salaries of workmen, unequal in force, in skill, 
and in good conduct, Lamartine assures us amused, but never convinced the 
public. ‘‘ He was,” he avouches, “ the O’Connell of workmen ; piodigal 
of empty words, full of promises of impossibilities, and putting ofl‘ the 
results to those who could not put off their wants.” The resignation of 
M. Goudchaux brouglit a climax to the financial crisis. I.amartine takes 
credit for being the only one who spoke in the language of hope and 
courage in the presence of such a calamity. Gamier Pages accepted 
the burthen and saved the treasury, as he also by the same act saved the 
republic. 

M . de Lamartine gives some curious details how, in the hurry of business 
and ill-defined responsibilities, many decrees were issued which he at pre- 
sent repudiates. Such, for example, was the decree abolishing titles, as 
also the decree ordering the arrest and trial of the fugitive ministry. It 
is needless to enter into the circumstantial details given at length by M. de 
Lamartine of the flight of the different members of the royal family and 
of the ministers. Upon such subjects the author, however well informed, 
could only be so at second hand. The want of intimacy^ with the 
commonest geographical details, which any schoolboy could have corrected, 
is amusingly manifest when he relates that the ship carried the ex-king 
across a terrible sea to Southampton^ where the hospitality of his son-' 
in-law, the King of the Belgians, awaited him in his regal mansion 
Claremont ! Louis Philippe, we need scarcely say, landed at Kewhaven.**^ 

In reference to the flight of the Duchess of Orleans, M. de JMornay 
has corrected M. dc Lamartine upon several points, more particularly the 
supposed disloyal conduct of Marshal Molitor at the Invalides ; the 
change of dniss and name ; and still more particularly the statement, 
that, when at Lille, the duchess entertained the idea of showing herself 
to the troops, and vindicating her son’s right to the throne. M. de Moniay 
relates that the princess did not even pass the night in that city; that 
she remained at the terminus station without leaving the carriage, and 
saw no one ; and that no proceeding or indication on her part could 
warrant the remark that she had an idea of appealing to the sympathies 
of the garrison and its officers, or of claiming the throne for her son. 

The crowning plan of (iarnier Pages’s financial system, Lamartine 
informs us, was the buying in of the great lines of railroad by the state. 
Lamartine says he abetted this measure with all his influence, and that 
its failure Avas the greatest fault committed by that minister ; and >et he, 
the poetical and transcendental republican, avows that such a treaty 
between the companies and the state was only possible under a dictatorial 
government ! 

The ambition of the African generals, officers of the young army, did 
not fail in soon having cftect with the I’rovisional Goveniment. Tim 
first sacrifice made was that of the minister of war, General Huhervie, 
who was, for the time being, succeeded by Arago. While under the 
auspices of the astronomer royal — more versed, it might be 8uppo9<*d, in 

^ It was only the other day that we stoppc<l at tlie Bridge Inn at Newhaven, 
where the ex- King of the French found refuge on landing in England. A most 
comfortable hostel it is, and Mrs. Smith is the tidiest of landladies. The “ king’s 
room” is a perfect conservatory. We recommend our Brighton friends to pay 
Mrs. Smith a visit. 
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the movements of celestial bodies than of armed masses — the African 
generals laboured at the re-organisation of the array. The other 
members of government had to struggle with a still more formidable 
crisis, that of the national ateliers. Lamartine acknowledges that a 
great campaign in the interior, with tools for arms, after the examples of 
the great campaigns of the Egyptians and Homans, to construct pyramids 
or dig canals, was one of the great ideas of the hour. The organisa- 
tions of these ateliers led, however, at once to the formation of a pre- 
torian guard; which, although it scandalised Paris, Lamartine says defended 
government, till the meeting of the National Assembly, against the 
Clubs and Red Republicans. Government did not see the evil that would 
ensue from 20,000 workmen supported by the public funds. The number 
was soon increased to 100,000, by recruits from every branch of business 
and employment, even to actors and literary men ; and it would have 
required another army to disperse them, or expel them from the capital. 
With strange inconsistency, Lamartine denies that this organisation was 
a system, and yet he avers that this pretori an army protected and saved 
Paris several times without the circumstances being known. 

Witl>thc progress of time, new difficulties also arose within the bosom 
of government itself. Each minister was a sovereign in his own centre 
of actionf* and Louis Blanc and Albert, attached to the party of the 
Reforme^ united themselves with the more active partisans among the 
Socialists, to give y)recedence to their doctrines. Flocon wavered between 
the pretensions of the Socialists and those of the Ultra- Republicans. 
Caussidi^re pretended to incline towards the policy of the government, 
but in reality he only sought to increase his own imj^ortance. Lamar- 
tine admits that he supported the ambitious requests of this dangerous 
demagogue, as it was necessary to oppose him to still more dangerous 
enemies. Caussidicre bad bis good points ; he despised the humbug of 
the Socialists, and lie exerted himself to the utmost to restrain the repub- 
lican propagandisrn of the Polish, Belgian, German, and Italian refugees, 
who would have raised up all Europe against the republic. 

Tlie minister of the interior, M. Ledru Rollin, received great assistance 
from the literary talents of Madame Dudevant (George Sand), and the 
oratorical abilities of M. Jules Favre. Lamartine says that he himself did 
every thing he could to win over the celebrated romancist to th(} repudiation 
of crimes and excesses of all kinds. She promised at first ; but, carried 
away by early predilections, her whole talents were thrown, in the official 
paper called the Bulletin dc la R6publique^ into the scale of incendiary 
doctrines ; she advocated Socialism and C'ommunisin, and revived the 
memory of the crimes and terrors of the first revolution. The majority 
of the government were grievously annoyed that w^ords and doctrines so 
totally opposed to the opinions which they really entertained should go 
forth, as if sanctioned by them, to the departments and the public : a 
kind of censorship was attempted to be established over the erratic talent 
of the evil genius of Madame Dudevant. But Lamartine acknowledges 
that, with so many occupations, it was lax and totally inefficient. 

Government had appointed the 24th of April for the general elections ; 
but while the moderate party anticipated with confidence the day when 
the nation w^ould come to its own assistance, and complete the work 
of the revolution, the anarchical and terrorist party viewed the same 
event with abhorrence, as putting an end to any further chances of insur- 
rection. They accordingly laboured incessantly in the clubs at overthrow- 
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mg the government. Yet Lamartine says that he aided the formation of 
clubs, because, unlike the time of the Jacobins, they were numerous, 
because idleness was dangerous, and because ho was ready to discuss 
all questions with their orators, cither by himself or by his emissaries. 
Idle apologies for what the government could not in reality pi’event. 

Two of the leaders of these clubs were Blariqui and liaib^s, both of 
whom had been extricated from the dungeons of a prison by the revolu- 
tion. Barbas had seven years before been condemned to death. Lamar- 
tine, by his exertions, had got the sentence commuted. When restored to 
liberty, Barbas came, according to Lamartine, “to throw himself into his 
arms.” Lamartine counselled him against the excesses of what he desig- 
nates as demagogy, but with the same want of success as in the case of 
Madame Dudevant. The instincts of the man j)rcvailed; lie returned to 
the doctrine of a radical levelling of conditions and fortunes ; “ the etonml 
mirage of the advocates of an absolute equality of goods, from tlu^ times 
of the first C.hriatians and the Gracchi to those of Barbeeuf and Marat; 
virtue in principle, fraternity in institutions, crime and madness in their 
revolutionary realisation.” 

Barbes became colonel of the legion of the 12th arrondissement, Thi 
founded a club, which took his name, lie was the point of union of the 
opposition to the bourgeoisie. “ He spoke little, and without^rilliancy, 
but he had the accent of a soldier, the faith of a martyr. He was a 
Spartacus drawn from a dungeon. lie resembled the statue of the aveng- 
ing slave— handsome, but faded by imprisonment, and devoured by the 
iiK’xtinguishable fire of revolutions.” 

Unlike Barbf^s, Blanqui was suspected by his own party ; a paper had 
hjj (icvAdent been abstracted from those in possession of M. de Lamartine, 
which betrayed him as the author of secret revelations made to the king. 
He was attacked in his own club, but he successfully defended himself, 
and to his previous reputation was enabled to add that of a martyr to the 
republic. At Blanqui’s club the nobility and the bourgeoisie were alike 
threatened, but government did not interfere, because, Lamartine says, 
“the language held there caused a scandal that was useful rather than 
Imrtful to th(' cause of the reg’ular republic. The actor at that tribune 
was the drunken Helot, wlio was exhibited to the Spartans to disgust 
them with inebriety.” 

Baspail, another founder of a sect, advocated Communism, but by a 
voluntary levelling, and not by violent appropriation of the property ol‘ 
others. His theories were vague and delusive, and he could reckoTi uf>on 
15,000 to 20,000 followers, Cabet, whom Lamartine calls the poc*t of 
Ck^mmunisin, was another founder of a sect, to whom lie promised a land 
where the material instincts should be gratified to the exclusion oi all 
higher purposes or objects; and the fate of this immoral chimera is now 
well known. The club called that of the Quinze-vingts^ and that of 
the Sorbonne, gave the greatest anxiety to the government. They were 
composed of the most idle, the most profligate, and tin* most numerous of 
the w orking ckisses. Next to these came the foreign agitators. Among 
these Lamartine enumerates the Irish, who, united to the English Char- 
tists, hurried to the continent to obtain accomplices in insurrection in 
France, both from the demagogues, in the name of liberty, and from the 
Catholics, in the name of Romanism. 

. The French Republic had been generally reco^ised. America had 
set the example, on the principle of conformity of institutions. Bwitset- 
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land, “ from the egotism,” says Lamartine, of mercantile democracies, 
which calculate more than they feel,” alone held back. Ambassadors 
were appointed to the different courts, with the exception of England, 
with whom the close intimacy which existed between Lamartine and 
Lord Norinanby rendered a charge, daffaires sufficient for the time 
being. The ministry of Lord Palmerston,” says M. de Lamartine, “ in 
accepting the pacific, moderate, and civilising character of the Republic, 
deserved well from humanity, and will reap its reward in history.” 
Lamartine, however, openly avows that on his part this coalition was 
interested. An effective attack against the French Republic was, he 
says, impossible without the aid of England. To gain time was to gain 
blood and strength to France. At that moment she might have been sur- 
prised, and perchance overthrown. With time, war would find France 
prepared and the Republic armed. It was for the same reason that he 
was opposed to propagantlism in J3elgium, whose annexation with France 
at the first moment must inevitably entail the fall of the Liberal ministry, 
and constitute a declaration of war with England. 

Lamartine says it is unknown l)y wliat hand the first circular 
addressed by Ledru Rollin to the departments on the subject of 
the elections was written, but it produced at once a rupture in the 
government itself, and a permanent division of parties in the country. 
From tliat inomenl the jVJodtjratcs and the Ultra-Republicans were 
openly oppos(‘d to one anotlier throughout th(‘ country. Lamartine, 
terrified at the new aspect of affairs, and disdaining to be associated with 
sucli execrable opinions, summoned a secret council on tbe 1 ()th of March, 
the day after tlu' ajipt^arance of that ominous circular. At the same 
time he denounced the manifesto of the minister of the interior before 
the club of tbe National Guard, and before deputations of tbe people 
assembled at the Hotel de Ville. Such was the dread in winch the 
ministers held their colleague, that Lamartine says he attended the 
meeting of (iouncil armed, and ready for whatever might happen. The 
Place de la CHreve was filled with grenadiers of the National Guard, who 
came to complain that, by the removal of their bearskin caps, they 
could no longer be distinguished from the rest of the soldiery. Lamar- 
tine says he was annoyed at such puerility at so grave a moment. By 
this avA'idvHl^ however, tlie twm camps were opposed to one another 
within and wdthout, AVlthin, Lamartine laid before the council a pro- 
clamation which was to supersede that of M. Ledru Rollin. The 
minority acceded to the document, and it was sent forth to reassure 
the public mind ; but Lamartine adds that it bore tbe appearance of 
what it really was, the indication of a struggle going on in the bosom 
of government itself. The next day it was rumoured by the < )pposition 
that the assemblage of the grenadiers of the National Guard had been 
arranged by Lamartine to intimidate the minority ; and the clubs and 
working classes were summoned to assemble and march past the Hotel 
de Ville, to show their uumbei*s to their enemies. Caussidiere under- 
took to marshal this crowd of Red Republicans. Blanqui and his 
friends, Lacambre and Flotte, headed the column. The ministry could 
not oppose the assemblage by force — they had none at their disposal ; 
but uiey spared no exertions — Marie with the national ateliers, Louis 
Blanc with the workmen ; and Lamartine says he sent thousands of 
emissaries among the crowd. The numbers assembled amounted, it is . 
said, to upwards of 100,000 men, and the procession extended from the 
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Champs Elys^es to the Hotel de Ville. Among them were men and 
women with red caps, emblems of the saturnalia of the Reign of Terror. 
After an hour’s hesitation, a deputation was admitted before the Pro- 
visional Government, sitting in the Hotel de Ville. Among them, be- 
sides Blanqui and his satellites, were Barbes, Sobrier, Cabet, Raspatl, and 
others of less notoriety. Blanqui addressed the government, and demanded, 
in the name of the clubs, that the elections should be postponed; that 
government should obey the clubs implicitly ; and that all that was not 
the mob of Paris should be without the law, and the army for ever 
banished from the capital. Blanqui, in making these wild propositions, 
went in advance of his colleagues, and Louis Blanc and Ledru Bollin 
were the first to repudiate such extravagant notions. All except a few 
grouped around Blancpii expressed acquiescence ; but the followers of 
Blanqui insisted upon open and instant deliberation, and declared them- 
selves violently against Lamartine. Barbes, Sobrier, Cabet, and Ras- 
pail, among the Ultra-Republicans, supported Lamartine and the Pro- 
visional Government, and ultimately the vast assemblage retired without 
disturbing the yM3ace. 

But Lamartine, who saw in the domination of Red Republleanism 
nothing but a reign of terror and crime, determined to conquer or to 
perish in the attempt. lie was the more encouraged in the determina- 
tion, as he tells us, that he had a final resouree in the army of the North 
and of the llhiiio, which was kept under General Negrier, in readiness to 
march upon Paris, and to drown in their own blood the dictators and 
eominittoes of public safety, who meditated the renewal of the tyrannies 
of 1793.” Thus confident in his resources without, Lamartine began his 
task by personal interviews with some of the leaders of the Opposition, 
more especially with Raspail, Cabet, Barbes, and Sobrier; and ho 
endeavoured to imy)rcss them with a sense of the advantages of law and 
ordiT in a young republic. The celebrated meeting with Blan<|ui, when 
Lamartine (jxposed his breast, and asked his opponent if he came to stab 
him, appears IVoin Lamartine's account to have had no reference to the 
immediate conduct of Blanqui on that occasion, but to the unusual hour 
at which the visit was made, the suspicious looks of those by whom he 
was accompanied, and to the rumours that were abroad at the time. The 
aceotuit of the conversation held with the conspirator and convict is, 
however, picturesque and dramatic, and we regret tliat our space will not 
enable us to give it at length. 

Notwithstanding Lamartine’s exertions with the heads of the clubs, 
and the influence of liis arguments and reasoning, the nearer the tiiiu* of 
the elections ajiproaehed, the more threatening and violent did the facetious 
become, because they were fearful of losing their power. They rose up, 
in their irritation, even against their own lexers. Lamartine, foreseeing an 
inevitable collision, secretly brought the army nearer to Paris. Cavaignac 
was, it appears, won over to take the command of this anti-revolutionary 
army by iiis mother, a woman, Lamartine tells us, of intelligence, heart, 
and patriotism. 

Oil the 14th of April, the two leaders at the Luxembourg, Louis 
Blanc and Albert, avowed that on the 16th another monster meeting was 
to take place to oppose the elections. As on the former occasion, Lamar- 
tine employed emissaries innumerable to calm the minds of the public ; 
and Flocon, Louis Blanc, Albert, and others promised, that although they 
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could not prevent the meeting, they would do everything in their power 
to impart moderation to it, and to dimmish the chances of violence. All 
good citizens were warned at the same time to arm themselves, and to 
march to the assistance of the H6tel de Viile at the first gun-shot, or the 
tolling of the alarm-bell. So great were the apprehensions of govem- 
rnent, that all secret papers were destro^^ed, not to implicate names. The 
rendezvous of the meeting was, this time, in the Champ de Mars. 
Lamartine relates that at this crisis Lcdru Rollin came to see him, repu- 
diated all connexion with the factions who had usurped his name, and 
declared that he was ready to die with his colleagues rather than betray 
them. This, it will be seen, explains what before appeared so extraordi- 
nary — the pertinacity of Lamartine in holding by the ultra-republican 
minister of the interior. 

‘‘ But,’' added Ltulru Rollin, “ in a few hours we shall be attacked 
here by 100,000 men. What is to be done ?” 

There is only one step to be taken,” replied Lamartine ; “ we must 
fight, or give up the country to anarchy. You are Minister of the 
Interior. Order the general to be beaten, to summon forth the National 
Guard. I will summon the Garde Mobile, and resist the insurrection at 
the Hotel de Ville.” 

Ledru Rollin acceded, and Lamartine repaired to General Duvivier. 
The genera] ordered his horse, to put himself at the head of his young 
soldiers ; but there were no cartridges. Lamartine went himself to fetch 
them, at head-quarters. Meantime Madame de Lamartine had won 
ov(T General Changarnier to lend his name and countenance to her 
husband in peril at the Hdtel de Ville. On liis arrival at the latter place, 
the general rc'commended that the 1 600 young guards which occupied the 
square should he sheltered within the walls of the Hotel de Ville. Lamar- 
tine at onc(» acceded to the arrangement. 

If vve can only hold out three hours,” said Lamartine, I will answer 
for the better disposed coming to our assistance.” 

“ I will answer for sc^ven hours ” the general replied. 

Marrast and his friend Colonel Rey had also gathered together in the 
hotel a battalion of volunteers calk-d the Lyonnais. Emissaries were 
despatched in all directions — to the scliooL, to the Pantheon, even to the 
quarriers of Rcllcville. A delay took j)lace in beating the general. 
The citizens Avere not called to arms till after Lamartine, Marrast, and 
Changarnier liad sent forth a new order to that etfect. Yet the former 
perseveres in exculpating his colleague from treachery. C’hateau Renaud 
arrived at the Place dc la Gr^vc Avith another battalion of volunteers, 
just as the column of insurgents were defiling along tlie quays. A large 
body of National Guards, under command of (icaieral C'ourtais, had 
managed, without coming to blows, to divide the main column of insurg- 
<*nts into two bodies as they passed the Louvre, whence they fol- 
lowed them to the Hotel de Ville. At the moment Avlieii the red 
bonnets were slowly defiling upon the Place de la Greve, a forest of 
bayonets Avas seen rushing over the bridge of St. Micbel. This was 
a body of from thirty to forty thousand National Guards, which at once 
arrested the further progress of the insurgents, Avho, at the same time, 
could receive no assistance from behind, as the other party had Injen cut 
off. In a moment more the National Guards of the Faubourgs du 
Temple, Saint Antoine, A'C., came pouring down in myriads from the 
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right : and victory was not only no longer possible to the insurgents, but 
an attack would have been madness. Lamartine received and harangued 
the deputations, and 20,000 discomfited insurgents defiled in the pre- 
sence of 200,000 armed men, as they shouted Vive Lamartine ! A has les 
Communistes ! 

The result of the manifestation made by the National Guard on the 
1 f)th of April against the Red Republicans gave so much confidence to the 
Provisional Government, that a grand review was decided upon, and it 
took place on the 21st of April, under tlie title of llevue de la Fraternite, 
From eight o’clock in the morning till eleven at night, soldiers and citizens, 
men and women, aged and young, people on foot aud in cars, kept de- 
filing before the triumphal arch at the head of the Champs Elys(*es. It 
was calculated that upon this occasion 350,000 swords or bayonets 
marched past, and 50,000 had to defer their ovation until the next day. 

From the 1 6th of April, everything had indeed become easy to the go- 
vernment. Lamartine would even have us believe that he became alarmed 
at the excessive popularity he had attained. At the different reviews he 
had heard whispered to him words that impelled him to tlio dictator- 
ship ; and he says he felt humiliated by such fanaticism and capriciousness, 
and by a popularity which was due to his colleagues as well as to himself. 
It is certain, however, that a good understanding did not exist in the 
bosom of government itself. The minority, defeated in the question 
of the elections, had got up another subject of opposition on the ques- 
tion of a written constitution, and they w’ere successful in getting it j)Ost- 
poned. 

On Easter day, the 27th of April, nine hundred representatives of the 
peoph^ were elected, who, Lamartine tells us, with some few exceptions, 
were the honesty and patriotism of France resumed in its sovereignty.” 
On the 4th of May the first sitting of the National Assembly was held ; the 
representatives received the members of government with shouts of “ live 
la lUpuhlique,^ The cannons of the Invalides, and the shouts of the 
people without, responded to the cry. Buchez was elected to the presi- 
dential chair. On the 7th, Lamartine gave an account, in the name of 
the Provisional Government, of its acts. He was followed by the different 
ministers in succession. This accomplished, Lamartine laid before the 
Assembly the position of the new republic in regard to Europe. The As- 
sembly voted unanimously that the Provisional Goverunient had deserved 
well from the country. 

There remained, however, still the delicate question of a constitution. 
What should be the form of executive ? Was it to bo the dictatorship 
of the clubs, or the votes of the Assembly ? Or would power be delegated 
to one, or to several? These questions, Lamartine remarks with his 
usual candour, interested himself particularly. He was, he says, called 
to the dictatorship by the voice of an immense majority. It was a 
struggle in his own mind, in reference both to the republic generally, and 
to his colleagues in particular. He evidently did not feel strong enough 
for the responsibility. He felt that all his friends of the day before, as 
well as his rivals — the whole of the opposition, the clubs, the majority of 
the press, and the national ateliers, would array themselves against him. 
The National Guard was itself divided in opinion. He thought for a 
moment of throwing himself and the Assembly upon the army, but in- 
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stantly dismissed the idea* If he retained power, he must be a Cromwell; 
if he held it for dynastic purposes, he would only he playing the super- 
annuated part of a Monk ! Still he felt, that to assume power with the 
ultra-republican party of the Provisional Government was to sacrifice 
himself ; but he resolved upon that sacrifice, if it would save the National 
Assembly. Such is Lamartine’s own explanation of a step which con- 
founded all Europe by its apparent impolicy and indiscretion. An executive 
commission of five members was appointed. The very nomination of 
these members showed how much Lamartine lost by this so-called sacrifice. 
The names of the commission as they were elected were — Arago, Gar- 
iiier Pages, Marie, Lamartine, and Ledru Rollin. 

The new government bad not long entered upon its functions before 
the Red Republicans made Poland a pretext to disturb the tranquillity 
of the capital. A manifestation in favour of that country was resolved 
upon for the 15th of May by the clubs. Government prepared to 
oppose what even Republican experience had taught it — that a petition 
presented by 100,000 men is an oppression, not a vote. Caussidiere 
had been kept by Lamartine in bis situation of prefect of police, be- 
cause to dismiss liim would be to throw him into the ranks of the 
conspirators. It did not, however, require his dismissal to bring about 
such a result. He was absent and silent alike when summoned to pre- 
pare for the demonstration of tho 15th of May; but generous-hearted, 
Lamartine was satisfied that there was no connivance on his part. He 
could not bring the two or three thousand Montagnards, who had fortified 
themselves in tlie prefecture, to act against their comrades ; all he could 
do, he says, was to insure their neutrality. 

On the 1 5th, the Assembly met at twelve o’clock. Twelve thousand 
National Guards under General Courtais defended the approaches of the 
Chambers ; the Garde Mobile under General Tampour, and the artillery, 
were stationed in the courts and in the Cdiamps Elysees. While the 
question of Poland was being discussed, the mass of insurgents came 
down with such impetuosity, that General Courtais, not having his 
battalions under his hand, allowed them to make their way over the 
bridge to the peristyle of the Chambers. Lamartine and Ledru Rollin 
attempted to address them, but they broke down the railings and invaded 
the Chambei^s. ‘‘ The soldiers,” says Lamartine, a personal spectator 
of tho scene, ‘‘appeared disposed to do their duty, when an order, 
attributed to General Courtais, made them return their bayonets.” 
Once more Lamartine attempted to stop the insurgents, at the head of 
whom was his former colleague, Albert ; and he was suppoPjcd by 
the gallant aide-de-camp M. de Momay, and others. In vain. The 
populace broke into the Assembly, which they filled with “ their mgs, 
their noise, and their barbarous and atrocious numbers.” For upwards of 
an hour, the Chambers and the 900 representatives remained at the 
mercy of this ferocious mob. A single shot or a single blow might have 
converted the invasion into a massacre. Louis Blanc was carried in 
triumph from apartment to apartment, accompanied by Barbas and 
Albert. The universal apologist, Lamartine, says that the little phi- 
losoplier was more humbled than gratified by the ovation. He begged 
his own party to retire, and sided with Lamartine and General Courtais 
in moderating the excesses of the factions. Blanqui, Barbas, and a still 
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more resolute conspirator, Huber, disputed with one another the ppsaesabti 
of the tribune. The latter proclaimed the dissolution of the nadonal 
representation and of the revolutionary government. TJie members of the. 
Assembly withdrew ; and the lied Republicans were left at liberty to go 
to the Hotel de Villo, as their predecessors had done, to establish a new‘ 
form of government. Ledru Rollin was invited to join them, but refused. 
No summons to the National Guard had been beaten. “ In three hours/* 
said I^moitine to some friends who had carried liim away to a place of 
temporary safety, “ if Ave do not hear the rappel on the otfter side of the 
river, I shall be conveyed to Vincennes, and there shot.*’ General 
Courtais came to him at this moment; Lamartine told him to escape 
by some back way, and jmt himself at the head of his legion. The 
attempt, liow^over, did not succeed; but in the mean time the legions 
themselves had taken up arms, and were about to arrest their own 
general. 

Suddenly the rappel was heard beating along both sides of the river. 
The Garde Mobile in the gardens took up arms at the martial sound. 
Lamartine issued from his liidiug-placc, got out into the gardens 
by a window, and threw himself into the midst of the troops, who re* 
ceived him with shouts of Vtve Lamartine I Backed by the young 
guard, possession of the CUiambers w^as obtained ; the insurgents re* 
treated before the bayonets, the representatives once more took their 
places, and the citizen Clement Thomas was appointed to command the 
National Guard, and to lead the way against the factions at the l]6tel 
do Ville. Lamartine got upon a dragoon’s horse ; that of an officer was 
brought to Ledru Rollin ; young Murat, M. de Morn ay, and Falloux 
formed a staff ; and Colonel Goyon’s regiment of dragoons headed the 
column, which advanced along the quays to the shouts of Vive /’/Is* 
sembUc Nationale ! Guerre aux Factieux ! For a moment the head of 
the column was thrown back by the mob on the Place de la Grtive ; but 
Lamartine, imitating a movement of the 9th Thermidor, sent detach- 
ments l)}^ the bye-streets, whilst he himself, accompanied by Ledru Rollin, 
placed himself at the head of the main column, and with the National 
Guards and Gardes Mobiles laished at once upon the Hotel de Ville, 
vehich surrendered without a shot. Lamartine was carried in triumph to 
the scene of liis former labours, and the heads of the clubs were arrested 
and conveyed to Vincennes. The next morning not a trace remained 
of the revolutionary movement which had filled the caj>ital witli con- 
sternation. 

No sooner had this cloud dispersed, than another and a more sig- 
nificant one appeared on the horizon. General Cavaignac, on his 
arrival in Pans, had assumed the functions of minister of war, with 
that firm yet modest assui’ance which intimated in the man confix 
dence in Ids aptitude. The assaults to which the Republic laid been 
exposed, indicated the imperious necessity of military aid to protect the 
Assembly against the factions ; and these military precautions, arranged 
by Lamartine, w^ere received without opposition. A grand militaiy 
display took place on the 21st of May; 300,000 bayonets and 10,000 
swords defiled before the ministers and the government Lamartiius 
says he also was there, and received many congratulations and a few 
crowns of oak from the hands of the National Guai'ds and of the people. 
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But his popularity, as rapid in its descent as it had been slow in its rise, 
•was already on the wane, and fading away before the resentments of the 
monarchical party and the threatening agitations of the Ultra- Republicans. 
The national ateliers had more especially assumed the character of a 
cloud, tempest-laden, even in the face of the government. The exe- 
cutive began to contemplate doing away with this grievance ; dreading 
at the same time a conflict, or at least a most formidable resistance. 
The 20,000 idle and turbulent men composing the national ateliers 
had got up a new obstacle to the Republic. This was a military dictator- 
ship, with the name of Bonaparte at its head. ‘‘ We are induced to 
believe/' says Lamartine, “that the immense popularity of the name of 
Napoleon was the whole of the conspiracy.” 

Lamartine felt the danger, and resolved to meet it with energy. He 
was the first to take the initiative in the decree, which maintained during 
the foundation of the Republic the ostracism of Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte. “ He was, of all the members of the proscribed dynasty, the one 
most signalised by public favour. Heir to the imperial throne by virtue 
of a senatus-consulte^ this prince, little known and unfairly represented 
in France, was the only one who had attempted to establish his claim to 
the sovereignty of France by two acts which had at the same time ensured 
his reputation — his imprisonment, and his exile.” 

The moment when Lamartine was about to lay the decree for the pro- 
scription of the prince before the assembly, word was brought that an 
officer had been shot by a Bonapartist in the neighbourhood of the 
palace. Tliis was a great opportunity, and Lamartine made the most of 
it, and the decree was ratified by acclamation. This decree, thus obtained, 
was changed a few montlis afterwards into the election of the proscribed 
prince to the Presidency of the Republic by 6,000,000 of voices. 

Disorder, turbulence, and anarchy, continued on the increase in Paris, 
General Cavaignac was instructed to bring the divisions of the army of 
the Alps nearer to the capital. Everything announced an outbreak, 
and it took place on the night of the 22nd of June, at ten o’clock. The 
attempt to get rid of a number of the idlers supported at the national 
expense, by sending them to the departments, was the cause. The fall 
of Marie and of Lamcnrtine, who had shown most determination in the 
endeavour to break up the army of sedition, was resolved upon. The 
night was passed in preparations on both sides. The morning of the 
23rd opened with an attack upon the Luxembourg, which being 
thwarted, the crowd descended upon the quays, increased there and 
on its way by numbers of the lower classes. The National Guard, as 
has been so often said before, did not answer the summons with suffi- 
cient alacrity. General Cavaignac had in the mean time assembled his 
troops around the Tuileries, the Chambers, and the Champs Elys^es. 
The H6tel de Ville was also occupied by fifteen or sixteen battalions 
under General Duvivier, and the communication between the two was 
kept upon the line of the quays. General Damesne was placed in com- 
mand on the right bank of the river, as far as to the Pantheon ; General 
Lamorieiero on the left, as far as to the Chateau d’Eau. ITie battle 
began ou the Boulevards, where two barricades were carried by assault. 

I shall not, however, relate,” says Lamartine, “ the different combats 
which took place on these sad days, during whicii generals, National 
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Guards, soldiers, and still more especially the Garde Mobile, representa- 
tives of the people, and the Archbishop of Paris himself, shed their 
blood, and covered their country with mourning, and their names with 
glory. Negrier, Duviyier, Lamoriciere, Bedeau, Br{‘a, Bixio, Domes, 
Lafontaiiie, Lebretoii, F'oucher, Le Francois, and so many others, marked 
with their generous blood the pages where history wull find their devotion 
recorded. 

Tlie sanguinary victory obtained by the lovers of oyder uj)on this 
occasion did not satisfy the minds of the majority in the National 
Assembly. The executive government was, Lamartine says, un- 
justly” mistrusted, and the very next morning it was required to give 
in its resignation, 'i'his it demurred to do in the midst of danger ; but 
by ten o’clock, the Assembly having unanimously conferred the civil 
power upon General Cavaignac, to whom all rnilitaiy power had been 
pr(*viously conceded, Laniartino wrote i# tlio name of his colleagues the 
following letter to the assembly ; 

Citizens Ilepresentalives, — ^The commission of the executive power 
would have been wanting to its duties and its hononv to iiavo 'withdrawn 
before a sedition and a public danger : it only retires IxToro a vote of 
the Assembly. In giving back to you the power with which you have 
invested it, it re-enters into the ranks of tlie National Assembly, to devote 
itself with you to the common danger and tlie safety of the Republic.” 

Lamartine’s high-flown and egotistical narrative of his own brief do- 
mination will form a enrioas cliapter in history. , The lasting im- 
pression convoyed by it is, that a mere constitutional-reform niove- 
meiit was converted, by ill-judged opposition, by the existence of a 
predatory party such as is to be found in all great cities, and by want 
of resolution at the crisis, into a Revolution. The revolution accom- 
plished, Lamartine and his colleagues deserve well from posterity in having 
placed themselves in the breach between society and lawlessness. But 
their great fault lay in spilling so mncli blood in the vain attempt to 
found an ideal republic, inconsistent with the French character. 

The power gained by the talent, zeal, and devotion of the Provi- 
sional Government, used for the restoration of a legitimate monarchy, 
would have saved thousands of lives, and France from a national dictator- 
ship, though not from wai* without. Lamartine has since acknowledged, 
that although lie refused to interfere in the Italian question unless ciulcd 
upon, he would have interfered, whether called upon or not, if he had 
been in power upon the invasion of Piedmont, 

Europe has thus been saved from a general war only by change of 
government, and at a time when the great French apostle of peace was 
at the head of foreign aflairs. How long, then, can peace be expected 
to last, under a power supported and environed by nothing but the 
memory of past military glories, or under the undivided, uncontrolled, 
and unlimited force which lias been made to supersede a responsible 
monarchy ! 
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THE EASTERN SETTLED DISTRICTS IN AUSTRALIA. 

BY J. W. F. BLUNDELL, ESQ. 

Leaving the small township of Guildford, briefly described in our 
last, the traveller passes over a firm natural road, chiefly composed of 
shard clay, with occasional patches of a lighter soil ; and at the distance of 
about four miles commences upon the ascent of the Darling Range. Here 
the road diverges from two points ; the right leading to the inland town of 
York, and the left to the fertile and picturesque district called by its 
native name Toodyay. Let us in the course of our exploration take the 
latter, and then, returning by the former, a fair opportunity will be aftbrded 
of judging of the qualities and capabilities of tliis portion of the settled 
districts. ♦ 

The Darling Range, vvhicli extends north and south for nearly 800 
miles, rises abruptly from the plains, and stands like a huge buttress 
between them and the interior of the land. A nice scramble it is, both 
for mail and horse, to gain the summit by the circuitous rocky path, 
traced out alone by the drays and vehicles of the settlors, and worn here 
and there by the passage of the winter rains. To the newly-arrived 
emigrant, who has gazed so long o*er the monotonous lowland and forest, 
and looked oftentimes wistfully at these distant hills, it is a matter of 
indescribable joy when his desires are at length accomplished, and he 
tunis to gaze upon the scene beneath, and mark the aspect of a 
country whose beauties and resources he is to adopt, and add his mite 
towards their development. Many a time and oft is he destined to gaze 
from this eminence on each prominent feature of the landscape, and turn 
with either pleasure or disgust from that region where tlui fate of his 
annual exertions and hard strivings is made known, and the meed of 
necessary civilisation dispensed to him. The view has its charms. To 
the left may be seen in the dim distance the estuary of the Swan, and 
a glimpse of some of the white buildings of Perth ; to the right, the eye 
wanders over what appears to be a boundless forest, broken occasionally 
by small isolated hills covered with timber, and concealing the course of 
the river and the innumerable clearings upon its banks. It is a solemn 
moment for the emigrant, to stand for the first time upon the highest 
eminence which his adopted country affords, and catch another faint 
glimpse of that remorseless ocean which bore him for so many anxious 
days and nights on its fretful and unsleeping bosom, towards the pew 
distant haven of his hopes and his struggles upon earth. At such a 
moment, the novelty of his situation raises him above the conflict of 
omotions wherein the past and present are fearfully mingled, — and he 
would fain ask that the future might be made known to him. These 
suggestions recur painfully to the writer from the details of a little 
incident which occurred to him on his first visit to this part of the country, 
in company with a friend who had volunteered to act as guide during the 
pilgrimage through which the reader is about to be conducted. We left 
Guildford ere the sun had risen over the hills, on a bright clear morn- 
ing, such as can scarcely be seen except in Australia ; and mounted 
on well-conditioned steeds, which seemed in their brute natures to hail 
the spirit of the hour, journeyed towards the foot of the range. 
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By the side of the road, but a short distance from the township, stood, 
encircled by a rail fence, a small and rained barn, or primitive dwelling- 
house ; and through the rafters of the partly open roof arose a thin wreath 
of white smoke, announcing the temporary fire of some benighted person, 
or more probably wandering native family. Our companion proposed 
that w^e should light that unfailing solace of the bush, the pipe, at this 
fire, crc we were fairly on our journey, and had encountered the noontide 
heat of the day. As we drew up to the shattered tenement, we observed 
that its occupant was but the shadow of a human being, of an appearance 
so indescribable that, amid the dirty whole which made up his apparel 
and fleshly form, but little could be distinguished one way or the other. 
He wore a light battered foraging cap upon his head, and undoubtedly 
seemed as forlorn and outcast — as in truth he was — as human being 
could by his frailties or infinnities be found, subdued and ])unished. The 
fire was in perfect keeping with the creature who had kindled it ; it was 
made up of a bundle of sticks and reeds, loosely and vaguely piled upon 
each other ; and, emitting no flame, sent up into the still morning air but 
a faint struggling wreath of vapour, emblematic of the fading creature 
who ere our arrival stood vacantly gazing at its tardy progress towards 
a blaze. He seemed to be without food, and unencumbered with any- 
thing that might be fondly termed property. His furtive look, and 
apparent disinclination to anything approaching ordinary communication, 
spoke volumes of the unhappy condition to which years of heedless 
wandering and habitual intemperance had reduced him. His course of 
life since liis residence in the colony — if it could be presumed that he 
had in common with other mortals a local habitation or a name — had 
been taken amid the most unfrequented wilds of the territory, in slow 
and solitary search for the rarest seeds and botanical specimens for 
which this colony has long been celebrated ; at times partaking of the 
primitive fare of the native tribes, but more frequently drowning the 
cares and the disappointments of his monotonous existence in the drunken 
revel of the towns, when, by the fortunate sale of the materials of his 
labours, he was enabled to indulge in the remaining solace of his life. 

Such was the being who then tended to the travellers a mouldering 
ember of the fire for the purpose to which we have alluded, and, having 
done so, he shrank instinctively from that closer inspection which is so hate- 
ful to one in his condition, yet so natural to those to whom such charac- 
ters are objects of deep and painful interest. He stooped down, and 
with his feeble breath commenced to blow amidst the leaves, which 
seemed at that time to lack their wonted sympathy with the element 
glowing beneath. Not wishing to draw him from the recluse pi>sitiou 
which was evidently a matter of choice and feeling, we turned hastily 
from the spot, and wishing God speed him on his path, however 
desolate and drear that path might be, urged our horses into a light 
canter towards the hills. We thought in this instance, as in the mttDy 
which surrounded us in life, how true is the language of the poet, when 
speaking of that solitude which surpasses all other descriptions of worldly 
isolation: 

To roam about, the world's tired denizen, 

. With none to bless us— none whom we can bless! 

But a few months subsequent to the occurrence we have briefly de- 
scribed, ridings were brought in, we believe by the natives, of the re- 
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mains of this poor creature having been found at the foot of a huge tree 
in the depths of the forest, though not many miles from the township we 
had just left. It was winter time, in the very heart of the rainy season, 
when a frame so wasting and enfeebled as his own required security and 
shelter, both from the pelting of the pitiless storm and tlie deluge of 
moisture which floated in the atmosphere, and everywhere saturated the 
surface of the land. In some wild night, when the howling of the tem- 
pest was lost in the still louder roar of the giants of the forest, and the 
gloom occasionally rent by the vivid glare of the forked lightning which 
lent additional horrors to the scene, was this poor houseless wretch, 
stiffened with cold and convulsed in hopeless agony, yielding up his 
spirit from the desolate clay which for months and years delayed to 
part, yet gave oft-repeated promise of speedy dissolution. And why was 
he there? Why, at such a season, should he brave the dangers w'ith 
which forms of hardy bearing shrank from contending? For the bare 
pittance of his precarious livelihood — for the small rewards of lonely, 
anxious toil, to purchase the soul-destroying drink, the necessary sup- 
port of his declining strength, the comfort of his allotted term. In his 
simple history there appeared nothing to superinduce so fatal a pre- 
dilection. He had been many years in the settlement, and many 
before bis disposition and character fell prostrate beneath the load of 
sorrow, sickness, and desolation, which accrued upon his iu(;reasing depra- 
vity. Formerly employed at the Royal Gardens of Kew, he had been 
induced to accompany the first governor of the colony for the purpose of 
pursuing his avocations in a new field, and under auspices which might 
be said to be most favourable ; yet his arrival served but to confirm those 
previous habits which, alas ! in the bright climate of Australia, are but 
too seductive — too easily provided — for the weakest of human creatures 
to withstand. So that, after a career of habitual debauch, mingled with 
privation and exposure among the rocky hills and damp glades in search 
of botanical treasures, he gave in his heart-sickening end but a melan- 
choly chapter to colonial annals, v/here the outcast and the socially ex- 
tinct forms of civilised men are fresh in the memory of the colonist, and 
breathe^ sad warnings to posterity. Here, some dreary hollow in the 
mountains tells its tale of deep revenge or fatal encounter with the 
savage races ; there, some lonely spot in the trackless forest marks where 
the bones of some lost traveller whitened for years ere they were disco- 
vered : all speak, like so many landmarks, to succeeding generations. 

But we left the reader on the summit of the first line of hills of the 
Darling Range, and must hasten to conduct him on his journey. As 
far as can be discovered in the immediate neighbourhood of the road, 
the land upon the hills and in the valleys or gullies of tlie ranges appears 
useless for any purpose whatever. Large masses of granite with quartz 
pebbles may occasionally be seen ; and when this is not prominent, an 
ironstone country covered with fine stately timber is met with, relieving 
to a considerable degree the otherwise forbidding aspect of the range ; 
for be it known that it is the habit of the settler to dwell upon the avail* 
portions of territory, and, caring little for the picturesque unless it be 
alUea to fertility, to pass over unheeded many pleasing features of the 
country. The road is one continuous hill and dale, uncheered by the 
cleanng*’ of the settler, though much that is now passed by may, at a 
future time, be turned to account. At the end of about twenty miles the* 
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first si^i of the presence of civilised man in the wilderness of forest meets 
the view, and the primitive little inn of Balup appears in sight. The 
site of this small roadside inn and farm was selected from the superior 
qualities of a patch of slope bordering a streamlet called the Wooriloo ; 
and which, having been adopted as the “ half-way house” of the settlerSi 
had been cultivated with considerable care, and yielded abundantly for the 
general wants of the occupiers, whose livelihood more particularly 
depended upon the profits of the small business afforded by this line of traffic 
with the interior. The dwelling-house and land adjoining were then 
tenanted by .a widow and her daughter, who attended to the cares of the 
household and the wants of their customers, as well as to the manufac- 
ture, whenever their leisure would permit, of flowers constructed with the 
feathers of the parrot, parocjuet, and other birds of rare plumage, and often 
to the small and beautiful tippet which is formed with considerable labour 
of the pink down of the white cockatoo. These articles arc sold to passers 
by, and form such presents for England as dist)lay to the good people at 
homo the peculiarities of this great southern land. 

After leaving this small hostelry, where excellent accommodation for 
the place and season is afforded, the road becomes more picturesque in 
character, the ranges more abrupt, the gullies deeper, and the slop(»s more 
precipitous and rocl^ Tow ards sunset many of the view^s thus afforded 
had even a romantic ^aracter, and spoke of the time when civilised man had 
never plant(id foot in this domain, and the savage rarely. Again the scenery 
brightened, and our companion reining up at a turn of the high pass down 
which w’e were slowly and cautiously proceeding, commanded us in a voice 
which might have belonged to the spectre of the Brocken himself, to 
alight, and render obeisance to the first sign of a ricd\ and fertile territory; 
which sign appeared in the form of a small and delicately-scented tree, 
called from the odour of its wood the violet. After the long sameness of 
the forest ranges we were but too glad to hail anything that in a small 
degree denoted change ; and shortly after the valley of the Avon, some 
hundreds of feet beneath, burst upon the sight. This fertilising river, 
which is, in fact, the main tributary of the Swan, was meandering gently 
between rich flats of alluvial soil ; and herds of fat cattle were quietly 
browsing upon its pastures, or standing in pleasing groups upon the 
shady sides of the surrounding hills. At length, on the opposite bank, 
relieving the eye of the monotonous forest-clad bills around, rose sub- 
stantial farm -buildings, and next fields of waving corn burst in all their 
verdant freshness upon the sight. If there be an indescribable charm in 
turning from civilisation to Nature in her solitudes, and then, long absent 
with her, to feel the requirements of the heart, and retrace our steps; 
surely there can he nothing more deeply soothing to the mind than the 
sight of a dwelling rising from out the primeval forest, surrounded by 
those contrasts which speak of man’s dominion and his necessary pre- 
sence. If such contrasts be pleasing where the clandestine efforts of art 
can be seen and traced, what can be more gratifying than those which 
Australia herself voluntarily offers ? Peculiar in the construction of her 
territory and in the disposition of her land, whether fertile or barren, she 
presents a series of continued contrasts to the gaze of the explorer, 
which £11 his heart with alternate emotions, and send him onward from 
plain to forest, from desolate tracts to rich alluvial lands, ddighted and full 
of wonder. Here we had left a long dreary road, whose monotony had 
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been but once broken for more than fifty miles ; and were, like to a scene 
on the stage, in the heart of a district filled with rich variety of an imal 
life. On one occasion the peculiarity of condition of an old decayed 
stump was brought under notice. It stood by the wayside, was to all 
appearance hollowed throughout, both by age and the labours of the ant ; 
yet from the highest remaining portion of its trunk sprang a small and 
flourishing tree of a different species altogether, the seed of which had 
been blown there by the wind. 

The whole valley of the Avon is moderately well settled. Passing the 
farm, first displayed by the limits of the high road, the river is traced 
onward, winding in a serpentine form amid lofty picturesque hills, among 
which are several promising estates ; when the country becomes more 
open, the valleys wider, and the larger hills more isolated in position. One 
estate in particular, the property of a retired army-dliptain, embosomed 
amid high rocky ranges intersecting one another at all points, spoke of 
the rich and varied deposits of soil which may bo found in these primitive 
valleys. As the country became more open, the ride along the river’s 
hank was exceedingly pleasant, rendered still more so by the level natural 
roads, which might be well compared with the small avenues leading 
up, in the pride of centuries, to some of the rural seats of England. At 
length we arrived at a beautiful little farm, kept hy^ very hard-working 
and worthy man, who had risen from the rank of laMurer to that of sub- 
stantial farmer — or yeoman, if it please better : but on that we shall ask 
permission to read a lesson hereafter. This homestead stands upon the 
right bank of the river ; and on the opposite side may be seen, spread out 
in all its luxuriance beneath the feet of a huge mount, the more higlily 
cultivated estate of a retired naval officer. At the working farmer’s snug 
and unpretending dwelling we quartered for the night ; and while the 
wife busied herself in the labours of unvarying colonial hospitality, we 
liad leisure to gaze upon the different matters around us, which plainly 
marked the frugal and respectable habits of the people. The building 
it^lf was formed in the usual manner — of clay external walls of moderate 
thickness, partitioned off in the interior into two compartments forming 
the bed-room and the sitting-room : in fact, the general mn of farm- 
houses are so much of this character, that we will more minutely describe 
the present, w’hich will serve for all the rest. 

The most approved method of constructing the walls and out-buildings 
of colonial homesteads, is by the use of “ wattle and dab,” which is 
nothing more nor less than a mixture of stiff clay, in which the small 
leaves and fibres of the wattle tree are plentifully mingled. This being 
finished, a common rafter roof of extraordinary pitch is then raised upon 
the walls, and the whole thatched with straw or reeds. If the walls be 
tolerably thick, nothing can surpass the coolness of these dwellings ; and, 
garnished according to financial circumstances with the simple comforts 
of cottage life, the whole will form an abode which, if not luxurious, is 
at least unpretending and all-sufiWent, The floors are usually those 
wbich Nature provide ; and, when kept cleanly swept, and covered with 
that excellent and cool kind of matting wliich is procured from the East, 
ase not wanting in convenience or comfort. Sucli is the simple home- 
stead: the more blessed of the settled community live in haJritatioiis 
ymst msted after Etiropean fashions. The doors and windows of &e 
farmer are matters of a£ter-c<niBideration--«sometiiiies fitted up with 
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luxtiriouB glass, at others with but the simple shutter-^-wliile each is 
usually kept open throughout the day, for the free circulation of air, and 
the occasional passage of more enterprising ants and poultry. 

The dwelling wherein we passed the night was of this simple deserip- 
tion : the usual trophies of the farm were hung around and from the 
raiters; and the walls were, moreov4i| adorned with a few wondrous 
efforts of art, of a date beyond record, and dimly displaying Bea*%hts 
of a singularly smoky and sanguinary character. Wandering out beneath 
the pale moon ere we retired to rest, when the sound of the night' breeae 
alone disturbed the perfect tranquillity of the hour, and the dark outline 
of the mount on the opposite bank of the river gave as it were a curtain 
to the picture which the lovely night had spread before us, we re- 
member turning over and over again in our mind the many fio^'Called 
blessings of civilSation which were far off in another hemisphere, and at 
that hour waking into renewed activity and life. We thought of Ac 
great sacrifices which men are said to make when they abandon the 
homes»of their fathers to seek a world elsewhere, — subsistence, and even 
happiness, beyond the pale of European test and experience. No bails, 
no routs, no theatres, no gay pageantry were here ; no absorbing 
political strife, to shake an ambitious world at the newly-reclaimed An- 
tipodes. There was the planet which reigned over all, and viewed all 
in her appointed course ; but nothing furnished a clue to the mystery-— 
Here were we, and where were our gains ? — in a land where years must 
elapse ere civilisation can engraft its diseases and its antidotes— can 
dissolve the harrier, and render each like unto the other ! And then wo 
turned our eyes in the direction of the quiet homestead, where every 
dailj' occupation had ceased, and nought moved save the restless house- 
dog, who, not satisfied unless all were as still as death, wandered to 
and fro, searching here and sniffing there in his fussy guardianship, and 
coming anon to poke his cold nose against our hand, in expectation of 
a patronising caress. The scene was eminently tranquil, and we could 
all love it — if we could forget. Yes, if we could forget the old ambi- 
tion — the fabled destiny of our early and late imaginings ; if we ootdd 
believe in primitive life, its unfluttering thoughts, its peaceful though 
lowly inspiration ! If the emigrant accomplish these, he is safe ; if not, 
they are to him the ever living fountains of disaster — the cup whose 
dregs are wormwood, to bo drained hourly, daily, yearly. 

The morning sun had not risen when we sprang from our couch to 
try conjecture at a different season. The dawn was more beautiful thwi 
the night. We were in a totally different country to any yet experienced 
irince our residence in the colony. It was all good soil, all verdure, all 
picturesque mountain, and here and there careful cultivation. There 
was, however, barely a tenth part of the population which might be 
housed and nourished in pride and plenty in this smiling wilderness $ tile 
houndaiy lines of innumerable untenanted grants bad been already passed, 
aaid were still visible ; there were many to mhabit, but notte to claim 
ihem by the fair title of lti)our dispensed and Wtowed. The cattle 
were asking in the most eam^ tand manner for their daHy 

liiberW of the pasture ; and the sheep were bleating in tiieir mmmnt 
way tor the glades and Mils aixniixd : all spohe of peaee, pleatyi enid 
harmless, happy enjoyment. Again we adked if the mind eoeid 
eherish these things, and deem them great wd mmugh; mi still 
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the puzzled brain refused to work. The senses, in truth, were all alive, 
and quaflSng deeply of the novelty and real pleasure of the scene ; and 
we had scarcely commenced upon the contest in a fair and impartial 
manner, when our companion called us in to breakfast, in order to 
make an early start before the sun had risen far into the heavens. So 
we must do so anon. HI 

Following the course of our journey, which now lay towards the York 
district, we traversed many miles of open woodland, and then turned once 
more into the ranges, till at last we halted at a hilly road overlooking the 
beautiful estate called by Its native name Mokine, and which takes up a 
rich narrow vale extending about six miles. The whole of this was com- 
prised in two small farms ; that is, it was so divided, and with the compa- 
ratively few acres under cultivation might be said to be a waste inviting 
population and tillage. Enclosed by parallel ranges*of hills, there lie 
about 8000 acres of rich arable land with abundant springs; and w'e have 
thus dwelt upon it to show one single instance of the state of abeyance 
in which most of the estates of the colony remain at this hona. The 
remainder of the route to the township of York passes through a more 
level country, where the lands of sniaJler settlers lie ; and cidtivatcd plots 
follow in succession, though the traveller is wearied in passing over, for 
the greater part of the distance, the idle wastes termed large grants, which 
effectually lock up the resources of this naturally fertile region. At 
length you arrive by a gradual ascent to the Mount Bakewell Range ; and 
passing down the gorge on the opposite side, an extensive and pleasing 
view of the small township and farms around is disclosed. 

York is more famous for what it is to be than its present actual 
advancement. There are but few houses in it at present, and thesi are 
chiefly inns, the barracks of a small detachment of military, a lock-up, 
and the abodes and workshops of a few mechanics, who subsist upon the 
employment afforded them by the settlers in its immediate vicinity. 
From their small numbers, these workmen are too often found to be a 
lazy, extortionate set ; but competition will soon check them. This town 
is situated on a level plain in one of the richest districts of the colony. 
Annual races are held ; and several societies are in the habit of holding 
their periodical meetings here. From its central situation, and the before- 
mentioned superiority of lands in and around it, York will at some not 
far distant day become a place of great importance to the district. The 
principal inn, styled the York Hotel, was kept by a person who had 
risen from the ranks of the labouring class ; and afforded another instance 
among the many which show that new countries are highly beneficial to 
all who are disposed to work themselves— -and to such alone— of what may 
be accomplished where the prejudices and feelings of an old country are 
cast aside and abandoned. The township itself is environed with hills, 
the loftiest of which is the before-mentioned Mount Bakewell. 

The lands were well cultivated in and around, and the spot appeared to 
be well adapted for an inland residence for Indian visitors ; good society 
and excellent natural roads being found in the immediate neighbourhood. 
There is one farm in particular, lying at the foot of Mount BakeweH, 
which is deserving of notice, as it is tenanted by two industrious young 
men, who came to the colony originally with little pecuniary means 
either to spend or to invest. After some few years passed in the employ- 
ment of others, they began, as it is termed, to feel their legs;’’ and meeting 
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with an advantageous improving lease, had rendered a desert spot not 
only fertile, but adorned with some of the most solid and durable erec« 
tions it was our good fortune to note. The dwelling-house was nf supe- 
rior construction ; it had its detached kitchen, store, granaxy, and bam, 
together with a substantial stock-yard and stabling ; while the only pri- 
mitive piece of machinery attached was a wool-press, the power of which 
was produced from a huge branch of a tree, alternately hoisted and 
lowered over the lid of the box containing the wool. In all cases, it 
may be said, where the produce of an establishment will not bear tlie ex- 
pense of the usual screw-press, this contrivance answers eveiy purpose to 
which it can be applied. 

We rested here some few days, enjoying the hospitality of these 
intelligent and thrifty working men; and during that period scrambled 
to the summit of Mount Bakewell, chiefly for the purpose of conning 
the “ Surveyor’s iTree,” which, from its history, was an affair of im- 
portance. It is ever memorable to the colonist, as having been the 
centre of the first great survey which was held in early years in this 
part of the country, long ere the ploughman or the shepherd had 
exercised their appointed tasks over wilds which, since their creation, 
had been accumulating the riches of vegetable decay. The view 
looks far into the settled district, and amply repays the struggles of 
ascent. The Surveyor’s Tree bore many' initials carved and painted 
thereon ; it was evidently a prominent mark in the survey, as it peers 
over numerous ranges of hills, which throughout the whole district 
appear of less elevation. Like many an Australian scene, this lost much 
of its varied richness in the general sombre colouring of the foliage, 
though even that was occasionally relieved by the graceful and evergreen 
leaf of the violet-wood. At some not far distant day, this now insignifi- 
cant spot will hear from afar the distant hum of busy active life, when 
the valley of the Avon shall nourish the frugal industry and unambitious 
longings of a homely yet cultivated population ; when Britain shall 
proudly say, and say in truth, pointing to her Ragged Schools, and the 
fairly applied bounti^ of those Universities which are the property of 
her nation, that education has accomplished this, and that the transfusion 
of its vitality has forestalled the very rudiments of civilisation. The 
most remote islands and hitherto forbidding spots upon the earth yet to 
be peopled, and n any already in the process, might thus early germinate 
the seeds of social wisdom and real happiness, and i*6nder that expatria- 
tion, which even now is clouded with a thousand regrets, misapprehen- 
sions, and domestic as well as intellectual losses, a giving way ^oue to 
the destiny of an overpopulated country — a change rather in name, 
beneficial in most, and probably in all, cases. 

Leaving this township, there a road direct to Guildford, closely 
resembling that of the Toodyay district, although it cannot be said to be 
so hilly and rugged, or to present so many dif&culties in the shap^ of 
gullies and watercourses to the traveller ; for in many parts it is as even 
as a plain, though the whole passes through a monotonous and unwatered 
country. The first object of interest to be met with is St. RonanV 
Well, a watering-place for the travelling teams of the settlers* It owes 
its present title to general good taste in that remote part of the world, 
for It originally bore the name of the man who first fonned a rude reser- 
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voir of water at the spot.. He was an Irishman, of the name of Ranayne 
a simple shepherd; and the rude work of his hands is thus di^nifi^ by a. 
title romantic and euphonious. Resting* here but a space, we arrived at 
the half-way house, which is about twenfy-six miles from the townsliip of 
York. This is upon a small estate of moderately fair land, purchased 
for the purposes of an inn ; it is surrounded by hills, the echoes from 
which are very singular. We recollect the numerous repetitions of the 
barking of a dog on one occasion. As we approached this midway 
resting-place for travellers, a tree, called the White Gum, and said to 
be a sure indication of the vicinity of springs of water, told us that the* 
locality had been chosen for this particular and essential advantage. 
The lowing of oxen, and the hum of distant voices, welcomed us joyfully 
to this rude approach at civilisation ; and if an inn be a glad.and pleasing 
sight to the tired traveller in England, how much more so must it be in 
Australia, when it comes in its solitariness at last upon the sight — the 
only object denoting human presence and human aid within a dreary 
wild, traversed hour after hour ! “ Excellent forethought of Nature 1’^ we 
felt prone to exclaim, on reaching this central oasis in the seeming desert, 
along which we had already, and were still destined to hold a solitary 
and cheerless path. Lone haven of rest, planted here that the weary 
settler might regale and repose ! It was not long before all that apper^ 
tained to the spot was revealed to us: on cither hand of the small 
declivity verging from the main road were several small buildings, 
chiefly stabling and stockyards, adapted for the accommodation of visitors ; 
and beyond this, facing the approach, stood the small tenement styled 
the inn ; the whole forming an unpretending court-yard or halting-place. 
In and about this locality were to be seen drays, harness, and yoking- 
gear ; the former loaded with produce for the market, or more fre- 
quently with articles of domestic use and consumption from the town of 
Perth, en route to the settled districts. The inn itself was, upon the 
whole, of very fragile construction : it was of wood and brick ; and but. 
for the general security of its position, environed by gentle acclivities, 
and protected by the huge buttresses of the forest, it might long ere that 
time have groaned and shivered — nay, perhaps fallen — before some huge 
blast, sweeping in the winter months over forest and hill. It was white- 
washed inside and out ; and having a profusion of green Venetian 
shutters, particularly on the garden side, looked smart enough. There 
was one general apartment for visitors, stubbornly and substantially fur* 
nished, defying the utmost efforts of heavy-nailed stock boots, or the 
destructive propensities of the more wayward loungers; leading from 
this were two or three small dormitories ; and about the centre, a door 
opening upon a flight of steps leading into the garden. This garden, 
which is the most interesting feature of the place, was well laid out, and 
with considerable taste ; the soil appeared to be good, and a small spring 
of the purest water trickled unceasingly down the slope upon which it 
lay. On the opposite hill to this, which was divided from that on which 
we stood by a small watercourse, frequently dry, appeared a few acres of 
cultivated land. Poultiy and pigs were prevalent, and nought appeared 
wanting either to our comfort or convenience. In Arly days, and 
especially during the season of the York races, whmi numbers flock over 
from the capital, and even from the South, this little inn has been the 
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scene of many a wild revel, and of much reckless extrav^ance* On the 
occasion of our visit it was occupied by a few young* settlers of more 
sober mood, either going down to the capital or returning thence ; and 
who were partaking of a quiet supper of kangaroo steaks as we arrived, 
which was just at sunset, and in the short twilight which distinguishes 
these regions. 

Leaving the half-way house, no object of interest appears on the road s 
still the same monotonous hill, gully, and rock, with a burning sun 
overhead, but slightly shaded by the trees — until at length you arrive at 
the toll-bar, Mahogany Creek. This latter place is miserable enough, 
with a doubtful supply of water in the summer season, and barely enough 
good land for a small garden. Passing this, and for about four miles, 
we overtook the dray of a settler, and accompanied him as far as the 
of Green Mount, not a great distance from the spot described at the 
commencement of our journey, and bearing the same features of land** 
scape. Here we left the teams to rest awhile, and proceeded upon the 
level pretty road leading to Guildford ; thus returning to Perth as we had 
left it. 

It may be remarked of the soil in the valleys of the Darling Range*— 
which valleys are very small, however, in consequence of the hills of which 
it is composed intersecting each other at all points — that it is generally 
good ; but there is an absence of water, and in many places a poisonous 
plant which will destroy sheep, though cattle, we understand, are safe from 
its effects. ‘ The latter is a greater drawback than the former, as, by dint 
of a little well -applied perseverance and labour, reservoirs may be easily 
constructed. There can be no doubt that in time to come, when the 
country shall become more populated, many a lovely spot, here embosomed 
and shut out save to the denizens of the wild, will bear a smiling home- 
stead and farm ; indeed, many that we have ourselves seen, and where a 
temporary bivouac has been formed, have caused us to linger ©re we 
resigned to its primitive state so lovely a locality. There, indeed, we 
felt the certain melancholy about travelling, which none can experience 
save those who roll along over sea or plain, marking the domains which 
man is to inherit of the Earth. It is a sad thing to part from any spot, 
no matter where, which has interested us by some peculiarity of feature or 
circumstance of social life : it is sad to mark each footfall on a sod far 
distant from a gay and thoughtless world, and, leaving each departing 
step, to reflect, as the oyo oft wanders backward, that we shall probably 
pass its precincts no more : it is then we almost resolve to demand it of 
Nature, and pledge ourselves to a future speedy possession. 

Such are the eastern districts of the colony. Let us next traverse 
its southern and sea-board portion. 
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A FRENCHMAN'S ACCOUNT OF THE SIGHTS OF LONDON, 

Chapteb V. 

MONSIEUR CA8IMIR BLONDEAU VISITS THE THAMES TUNNEL AND THE 
JUNK, AND AFTERWARDS BINES AT BLACKWALL. 

We resume our narrative from the journal of our enterprising young 
friend. 

‘‘ Again a beautiful day. In good spirits we rise, after that delightful 
Cremorne soiree, and, not unregardful of breakfast, prepare for fresh ad- 
ventures. Some of our companions relate wonderful things of Tunnel 
and -Docks, which create in my bosom an eternal longing to witness them. 
It is decided that a party of eight, of whom Monsieur Choppin forms 
one, and which I accompany, shall at once visit those strange places. 
But, to see all of the grand fast-flowing river that is possible, we deter- 
mine to part from the Ilungerford Suspensions-Bridge. A quick ’bus 
conveys us once more through Temples-bar and Strand. We alight, and 
enter a noble market, principally renowned for fishes. Salmon, large as 
ourselves, are lying flat upon marble beds ; some have been guillotined ; of 
others remain but the tails : their flesh is a rich fire-colour. ‘ Here too 
are monster turbots, which twenty men cannot at one meal devour. 
Lobsters of gigantic size, their heads bristling with spear-points and 
armed with biting fangs, in scaly armour of a blackish blue, struggle in 
huge panniers which we will not approach too nearly. Multitudes of 
other fishes abound, the names of which it is hard to give, for in Paris 
only upon the table do we know them, disguised by the art of cooks. 
Some eels we recognise, and red-herrings, but many continue unknown ; 
in vain we look for the tunny, so nobly presented in the grand jricture 
of Joseph Vernet ; he is not to be seen. 

‘‘ While we are gazing in wonder, a loud but friendly voice salutes our 
ears: we look around; Mr. Brassbridge is there, the man of cotton and 
dollars with whom we have made the voyage on the railroad from Dover 
to London. He shakes each of us by the hand many times, exclaiming 
‘ Howdydoo !* the short but expressive English word of polite inquiry 
after health. Great pleasure is on his face ; he has been to Liverpool 
and back since last we saw him ; cotton, he says, is greatly up ; he has 
sold many bales (ballots), and made ‘a good stroke of business.’ (II a 
touche enormement,) He inquires where we are going? ‘ To Tunnel 
and Docks,’ I reply. ‘ I’ll show you,’ briefly he exclaims. Then, with 
a look of interrogation, ^ Fond of fish ?’ he asks. ‘ But yes,’ I exclaim, 
and Monsieur Choppin loudly echoes me, ‘ We love him much.’ ‘ I’ll 
tell you what it is’ — (Je vais vous expliquer V affaire) — ^replies Brass- 
bridge ; ‘ you fellows shall dine with me at Blackwall. I’ll stand Sam. (A 
moi le regal,) We’ll see the Tunnel and Docks and everything, and then 
you shall pitch into (attaquer) the white-bait. What do you say, hey ?* 

“ We comprehend this frank and generous hospitality; to refuse it is 
impossible ; bowing we say ‘ Yes, yes,* and on the face of Monsieur 
Choppin are bright gleams of a lively satisfaction. ‘ Come along, then,’ 
exclaims Brassbridge. I take his arm ; the rest follow in a fast walk, 
and soon we are on the Suspensions-Bridge. At the first pier some steps 
conduct us to a platform, where again are the maisonnettes of pikemen, 
beyond which we cannot pass till we have purchased our tickets. Mon- 
sieur Choppin would advance to pay for the party, but such a thing is not 
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heard of by Brassbridge. ' I frank you diV-^(Jepaie pour touUh-mondt) 
— he says, rattling the heavy dollars in the pocket of liis pantaloon; and 
not unreluctantly Monsieur Choppin puts up his purse* 

The platform is crowded with persons eager to go in ever^ direotioii; 
men in straw hats and linen jackets, with faces burnt to an African brown, 
stun the ears with loud cries of ‘ Chelsea,’ ‘ Wauxhall,’ ‘ Greenwich/ and 
other fashionable places which line the banks of the river ; streams of 
people are ever coming and going in the long narrow steamers made of 
floating iron. Ceaseless is the movement, without which the Englishman 
cannot live. He is always going somewhere, and if not toujour s ga% is 
at least toujours busy {affaire). We follow Brassbridge into a boat which 
lies close to the wharf ; and while we are turning round to admire, again 
we hear the voice of our conductor from a still farther off vessel calling to 
‘ come on,* or we shall be taken to some place where we -want not to go. 
The steam hisses from beneath the paddle-boxes, irritating the waves ; 
but without fear we hurry away, and Brassbridge, with friendly tugs, 
assists our endeavours. At length we are safe, and wish to part; but not 
yet will she go, this sharp-pointed angry vessel. While we are pausing 
I present my comrades to Brassbridge; their names are Pigeonneau, 
Tiby, Jannetan, Peloton, Babil, and Malingre, of fine republican families, 
all from the Hue St. Denis. Monsieur Choppin he already knows, and 
myself. From where w'e now stand Brassbridge points out to us many 
remarkable objects. Under the Suspensions- Bridge wo perceive the new 
palace of Lords and Commons, costingalready many millions; the Abbey 
of Vestminsterre ; Privy’s-Garden, and the house or Sir Peel ; Whitehall 
and its black neighbour, Scotland- Yard, the quartier of the coalheavers 
{portefaix\ men of a singular costume, wearing breeches {culottes) of 
purple velvet, white stockings {has dc colon blanc\ short boots {bottes 
d la Hongroise), and fantails {espbee dc chapeau d larges hords — d queue 
d'bventail) : Brassbridge calls them ‘jolly fellows.* In the opposite 
direction we see a perspective still more grand : le pont de Waterloo 
(finer, in truth, than that of Austerlitz), Somerset House, Lion’s Brewery, 
{Brasserie des Lions\ Beaufort’s-Building — famous for its printer 
Charles Whiting {Chasles Merlan) — Adelphi lerrace, and Water Gate, 
black with the smoke of ages. 

“At length we hear them cry ‘ Shove off the captain jumps on his 
paddles-bosk, the wheels make rapid revolutions, and away flies the 
steamer like a bird. Uneasily at first we grasp the railings, for fear of 
tumbling in the water, but this sensation soon yields to the pleasure of 
quick motion and an assured absence of danger. To smoke -is now our 
wish, and already is my briquet in my hand, when a grim-faced tar {un 
matelot) approaches ; he utters words which I cannot understand ; then 
he points to the chimney in the middle of the vessel, on which is some 
writing {un ecriteau) : I read ‘ No smocking allowed ahaft the tunnel.* 
To comprehend what this will say I stare in vain, when luckily Braes- 
bridge approaches, and I find that to smoke where we are is not per- 
mitted. With polite bows w’e resign our cigars — ^the sailor says sometning 
in his argot io Brassbridge, who laughs — and the affair is at an end. 

“A thousand vessels now pass us — some up, some down the river# 
Many are filled with people who doubtless go to be married, for on 
them are written the w^ords ‘ Bride’ and ‘ Bridegroom ;* others beilr 
the names of flowers, of stars, of insects, of mermaids, and of tritons 
(watermen) : of these last are a great many. Now we stop to take in 
more passengers ; then onwards we shoot again ; on each side rising 
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Ixmers and chimneys^ and the spires of countless churehea At last 
wre pass under Londons- Bridge, where a changed and wonderful scene 
presents itself. It is no longer the small serpent steamers like that we 
ere in which now we see, but water-giants, whose sides no man can 
climb. These lie so thicldy together that never can tliey he removed 
from here they are. For miles and miles it is the same thing ; hardly 
can we discern the city for the multitude of ships, with their tall masts 
like trees and naked branches. Brassbridge explains everything : with- 
out him nothing should we know^ Near Londons- Bridge is Billingsgate, 
where they speak the purest English, similar to the French at Blois ; 
also the ladies there have a great celebrity : they are the poissardes of 
London, and call each other * fish-fags.’ Next comes Tower of London, 
shining with weathercocks ; then ^ Pool,’ black and dirty with coal-ships 
-—the Englishman’s treasure; afterwards, Wapping Old Stairs, cele- 
brated for a beautiful Miss Molly, about whom, in a quaveiii^g voice, 
Brassbridge sings a stanza, interrupting himself to point out where begin 
the Docks, which now I find are vast reservoirs filled with ships. It is 
a miracle that we dash ourselves agaunst nothing ; but to guard against 
accident, the captain watches from his paddles-bosk. Now he waves 
his right hand — now his left ; then he says something, which a shrill 
voice repeats to the fire-burners below ; and by these signs and sounds 
our progress is regulated with an admirable precision. 

“ Presently our course is stopped, and Brassbridge says, ‘ This is Tunnel!’ 
We bid adieu to our vessel, and go on shore. We pass through a narrow 
passage, where sits a pikeman red with heat, and then into a bureau, 
where for each person is paid a peimy — the price of to enter. We then 
open a door and behold a profound vault, so deep that to peep down it we 
are almost afraid. But a wide staircase like a corkscrew leads to the bottom, 
and we hurry down. Arrived at the entrance of Tunnel, our emotions 
are sublime. Before us are two vast orifices, to the end of which no man 
can see. In one of these, brilliantly lit with gas, we enter. There is 
a strange damp smell, like nothing we have ever known ; but cou- 
rageously we move on, though Pigeonneau and Tiby ai*e white with 
sickness, as when they came to Dover. Brassbridge blows his nose, and 
says ‘ It is a mouldy hole ;’ and adds, that ‘ after this we must have a 
drop of brandy’ {une goutte). On one side of the way are small shops, 
where these amphibious people, who Timer see the light of day, sell 
numberless objects of fantasy — perspectives of Tunnel, engravings, medals, 
cakes and bonbons, gingersbeer, peacocks of spun-glass, and Townbiidge- 
ware. One asks us to be weighed, another to be electrified ; and a 
tliird invites us to stop and di’ink hot coffee, which never, from the 
smell, should I judge to be what it is called. In the middle of Tunnel 
is a concealed band of music playing lively airs. Here, for a moment, 
we pause to look backwards and forwards — a faint light at each ex- 
tremity showing us how far we have come. We salute the memory of 
the daring engineer, in whose name we recognise our countryman ; and 
ior sixpence a-piece (douze sous chaque) we buy a medallion with his like- 
ness — a souvenir fixim Tunnel not to be forgotten. At the further end, on 
the aide of the river, the name of which by us is quite unpronounceable 
(Rotherhithe), is a skilful artist^ Sir Gatlin, who takes ‘ a correct likeness 
in two minutes’ for another sixpence. I only of the party consent to 
ait for my portrait, which I cany away in my pocket. We return as 
we came, siill wondering at the mighty excavation, down the hollow 
fgdea of which we see the water trid^g, and hurry on* We ascend 
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die broad staircase; Brasdbridge, who is stoa^ panting and hhmhp 
* Thank God V he says, when he gets to the top ; * tiwnk God^ 
over!* Not much less rejoiced are Flgeonneau and Tibjr^ Now it is 
that Brassbridge insists on the petit verre of which he Lbd ^lokeo In 
Tunnel. To a splendid edifice, which Brassbijd^ calls ^ a gm^palMl* 
{palais de Geni^re), we go, and from curiously &ck glasses are served 
with brown and fiery brandy, of which none drink with pleasuna, oti^ 
Brassbridge, Choppin, the ex-hrigadier de gendarmes^ and Jannetali, 
whose fatW is a marchand de mn in the Rue St. Denis. 

Now we descend to the river, waiting for the steamer which t^all 
carry us to BlackwalJ. As before, Brassbridge insists on paying for iJio 
tickets. Not long is it before one arrives, and, like ^old stairs* (p$e$ue 
routiers), quickly are we on board. There was life in that brandy, 
although so hot. To describe all we see is not possible. As the fish m 
the river, so are the ships upon it : the Englishmen call them all ‘ craft ' 
on account of the cunning manner in which they get alon^* 
More docks, more vessels ; never will they finish ! On the left hand is 
Isle of Dogs ( L^I/e de Chiens\ where all is smoke and steam, cement 
and cast-iron, pitch and tar and timber ; on the right are Detfoit 
Docks, floating hospitals {ambulances a Veau) and galleys {bngms) ; 
then Greenwich, once a palace of la Reine Elizabeth^ now dedicated to 
ancient sailors {invalides) who lose their limbs in their terrible combats 
with our great nation. Here, Brassbridge says, is a noble paak, which 
we partly sec, where great f6tes are held twice in the year, at which all 
the ^fashionables* of London assist. It is sorrowful to us to know that 
it is no longer the season ; and Babil, who himself instructs in the dance 
{enscigne la dance\ laments it loudly (d haute voix). But Brassbridge, 
who, like most of his countrymen, is tant soit peu philosopke, declares 
‘ there is a time for all things,* and directs our eyes to a point of land 
before the vessel’s head, asking if we see that ? To this an assent is 
^ven, and we learn that there is Blackwall, where we sViall dino ; but 
first he says we must see the junk (la Jonque Chinoise) of which we 
have heard so much. Speedily we reach the pier, and again arewe on 
firm earth, though water is on every side. Nous sommes plus Holumdais 
qu’en Hollande. 

Before we go to see this Chinese wonder, Brassbridge leads to 
‘ Brunswiks Hotel^^ which is to London a restaurant such as was 
formerly to Paris the Rocher de Cancale, Here our kind host demands 
if we will refresh ourselves, to which in the negative we reply, and 
he then orders dinner ‘ to be ready in an hour.’ 

We part for the junk. It is stationed but a short distauct^ from 
where we landed. We pass another grand gin -palace, where, with pipes 
and pewter pots, and purple noses, East Indiamen (as the sailors here 
are called), are drinking rhum and parterre ^ seated Wore brown tables 
of mahogany (acajou), and toasting their sweethearts (leurs maitresses). 
Behind this building are more docks, tilled with vessels whose masts 
reach to tlie sky, and from whose bosoms are poured the ridies of every 
clime. To see them there is not time, and over a moving bridge (im 
pont volant) we advance to where some figures, fantastically painted, 
like the Bains Chinois on the Boulevard des ItaUens, assure us is tbe 
place we seek. Already we see tbe masts of the junk, but more duaxi 
that a high enclosure of boards will not pernuL Brambridge, with nimble 
feet and ready purse, pays the admission— -one schetimg each-— before we 
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know it ; but in our mutual looks there is an understanding of a revanche 
which we have in store. 

We pass through a small pavilion into a garden, not unlike one of 
the guingettes at the Paris barriers, and the junk itself is plain to our 
eyes. The coup^d^ceil is indeed surprising. I call to mind my classical 
recollections at the Ecole des Arts et Metiers, Do I behold an ancient 
trireme^ with its lofty prow and still loftier poop ? or are we again in the 
middle ages ? It is neither ; for on the flags which float from the masts 
are the dragons of a country which was old when Greece and Rome were 
young ; on the hull of that vessel are monsters painted which only in 
Eastern imaginations have existed. To sail this ship without rolling 
over into the ocean would seem impossible ; but yet it is here, and three 
years ago it was in China. An easy slope leads us upon the deck, where, 
in shapeless tunics and wide pantaloons of serge, with short feet mounted 
on chopines^ vdth the hair twisted round the head and creeping down 
the back like a black snake, with faces round as moons and brown as 
chocolate, and eyes that make sharp angles, with nearly invisible noses, 
stand several natives of that country which is called Celestial. Angels, 
indeed, are they, but of an opposite kind to those of the Frenchman. 
These men are grouped round the cuisine, where they boil the rice upon 
which they live ; a tame diet, but enough for their energies. Better 
than the interior is the outside, whereon are painted many gastronomic 
scenes : cooks with frying-pans, active marmitons, and rejoicing guests I 
To make them fall over each other headlong appears the painter’s 
intention. Next we see the grand salon^ hung round with lanterns of 
all colours, and the walls painted with birds and beasts. The golden 
goddess Chin-Tee, with her twenty-four arms, each bearing some instru- 
ment of w'ar or pleasure, sits at the upper end under a rich canopy. 
Around the salon are a thousand ohjets which show themselves to the 
eyes, but remain not with the memory. The most pleasing remembrance 
is of the daughters of the Emperor of China, who smile at us from their 
pictures, as if they would say. Why do not the gentlemen of Paris come 
to Pekin ? Chez nous il y a deja hien assez de Pekins ! Pourquoi 
n*y m a^t-il des Pekines r 

Our translator has purposely abstained from rendering this passage in 
English. 

“We now go on ‘ upper deck,’ where there are more goddesses — to 
our regret they are only of painted wood: here also are many cases filled 
with the curiosities which create a museum. Above this another salon 
presents itself, in which we find a noble Chinese, He-Sing, who sells his 
signature for sixpence; and near him is Sam- Sing, who for five pounds 
(cent vingi^cinq francs) will paint your portrait. For myself 1 prefer 
the one that already was made in Tunnel, feeling but small inclination to 
sit to an artist who paints back-handed (a Fenvers) and shows himself 
capable of misrepresenting the features of Europeans d. la Ckinoise, 
How these magots vivants can either write or paint is to me a profound 
secret, for to all their fingers are nails three inches long, sharp and horny 
as the claws of birds. To tell what was thought of all the things we 
see by Peloton and Tiby and Malingre (who greatly resembles the small- 
faced, wrinkled artist, Sam- Sing) is too much for this place ; Brassbridge, 
who walks arm-in-arm with Choppin, for whom he seems to have formed 
an. affection, is ready to burst with laughter. ‘My God!’ he cries at 
every moment, and sharply Sigs his fist in the ribs of the stout brigadier, 
who laughs yellowly (rit jaune) in reply. At last we have done ; and 
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leaving the mandarins to fish for snails, or salmon, or else what they ean 
catch with their ever-ready rods and lines, we depart the junk, and ‘ make 
play,* so Brassbridge says, for Brunswiks Hotel. 

We enter a vast apartment set round with numerous tables, as at the 
Cafe de PaiiSy or the Frhres Provencaux^ only the looking-glasses 
and pendules are wanting. En revanche^ on one side it is all window. 
The table for Brassbridge is in the centre of the salon, where it projects 
towards the river ; thus we are enabled to see both up and down: on one 
hand is Isle of Dogs, with Green vich, a noble prospect in the distance; on 
the other Bugsby’s-H(>lc (where formerly the pirates were hung in chains), 
and the warlike establisliment of Voolvich, the Vincennes of London. 
Smiling waiters with white neckcloths tied in stifl* horizontal bows claim 
from us our hats and walking-sticks, and we seat ourselves at table 
nous attahlons')* We feel tliat this w'iil prove a real English dinner {un 
veritable diner Au(jlais)\ and mutually we congratulate, for hunger is now 
added to our other sensations, 

“ Civilisation, we see, has already made some progress in this country, 
for to cat a potage we are first invited. But it is the good intention 
only, not the execution, that we ean praise ; for in this potage, dark and 
stiff and indescribable, no man could find it difficult to set his spoon 
upright. Brassbridge, with a burning, purple face, eats it eagerly, 
stopping only to 2)oke his right hand neighbour, Choppin, in the side, 
and say to him, ‘Capital turtle, ain’t it?’ to which Choppin, with eyes 
that run water, says, ‘Yes, yes,’ and appears to choke. However, we 
all eat some, though with green fat our jaws are almost sticking* together. 

‘ To help it down,’ as Brassbridge says, the waiters bring ♦ound punch 
of an icy coldness. This we gladly swallow, and find it excellent ; it 
lifts our spirits, and already we begin to enjoy our condition. Round 
the sahrn 1 look at the numerous parties assembled to dine. Many 
ladies are there, for which pleasure 1 was unprepared ; and amongst them 
I observed a handsome miss, with blue eyes and hair of gold, smiling 
greatly whenever she gazes in the direction of where I sit. It is not 
possible for me to doubt of the cause, and expressively 1 return Iier glance, 
at which she still more sweetly smiles. It is now confirmed what 1 have 
always heard, that the English ladies are not fierce ones {JLes dames An^ 
glaises ne sont pas farouc/tes). But to myself this knowledge I keep, for 
fear that Tiby, or Pigeonneau, or Babil, who are sitting on the same side 
with me, should observe also, and struggle with me for a prize I intend to 
win. A fine fortune with that charming miss will crown my desires. 

“ These tlioiights pass quickly through ray mind ; but now they receive 
another direction, for the waiters return loaded with dishes, with which 
the table is filled. They raise the covers, and at once all the fishes of 
the sea are before us. How to speak of them is the hardest task ; to eat 
them requires alone the perseverance of a famished epicure. Salmon 
is there drest many ways ; first, plainly, in the huge block, which Brass- 
bridge eats, and persuades Choppin to do the same, with a sauce made of 
melted butter (beurre fondu), the juice of cockchafers, called ‘ soy’ 
(hannetons piles), and ‘ Harvey,’ another unknown liquid, invented by 
the well-known author of the ^^Meditations;'' then in cutlets; then 
en croquettes, in pudding, and d VIndienne, the last with fiery pre- 
serves which bum up our throats, and make us loudly call for more 
iced punch. There also are eels— some fricasseed, some fried, and others 
Btew^. A rare fish, in which we delight, is called * water-souchy,’ 
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imAe Irom fiooiKlers (des limand€s)y o£ which the rirer is full. Besidei 
titese are soles and turbot, and many more kinds, which to our astonish- 
ment are served up with sauces which with pleasure we would eat on the 
Boulevard des Itcdiens. This mystery is afterwards explained by learn- 
ing that it is to a French eook these noble dishes are owing. To see 
that we can eat appears a great joy to Brassbridge, who himself sets a 
good example. ^ At a fish dinner/ he exclaims, ^ eve^body should drink 
Eke a fish I' and quickly is poured out for us du Sherry et du vin de 
Rhin, Whenever I dnnk, cunningly I turn my eye and toast the 
charming miss, whom 1 still observe to smile. 

^ At length these dishes are cleared, but not half the fish are yet eaten* 
Upon the table are placed large plates of brown bread-and-butter (tar* 
tmes de pain bia)f and others holding lemons and cayennes -pepper (le 
poivre rose de Cayenne), We wonder at these preparations, but our 
wonder increases when all the space between is filled with some of the 
largest dishes ever seen, which are piled up with fishes so small that not 
one of them is equal in size to my little finger. We doubt our eyes, 
thinking what this may mean. We imagine them to be sardines, but 
Brasshndge, in his jovial way, soon undeceives us. ‘ Now then for the 
white-bait!’ he cries, and with an enormous spoon he shovels a quantity 
innumerable into my plate. * Petit poisson of the Thames,’ he says, 

‘ mangez, musseer, with brown bread-and-butter.’ The waiters fly round 
with me dishes. We begin to eat, and never then shall we stop. The 
white-baits, hot and crisp from the fire, crackle and melt in our mouths, 
and are of a delicious flavour. Brassbridge calls for Yin du Champagne. 
It comes foaiftng into the broad-headed glasses ; down go the white-baits, 
rendered piquantwith lemon-juice ; down go the brown tar tines; and at 
every instant down goes the champagne. Glass after glass disappears, but 
wMle the white-baits take one direction the wine takes another; it mdunta 
to our heads ; our gaiety of Paris, absent for many days, comes back to 
us, and loudly we laugh and talk, attracting to us the regard of many. 
More boldly now 1 look at tlie beautiful miss, nor yet has she forgotten 
to smile. ‘ Sweet gal,’ to myself I say, ‘ 1 shall marry you quickly.’ 

^ At last impossible is it for us to eat more white-baits, and vainly the 
waiters present them. Where they come from, so many of them, is to ua 
8 miraele ; where they go to, Malingre and Peloton can best explain, for 
their imbuttoned waistcoats proclaim them bursting. It is well tliat we 
pause, or perhaps never ^ould we eat again ; and yet such is the landiiflar 
of Nature, that in ofiering to man variety she doubles his powers. Scienee 
and experience have disclosed the fact, that long to pursue the same thing 
is to create ^sgust. For this reason a Frenchman runs from his 
and an Engli^man pats a rope round her neck and takes her to Smih* 
field Maiket to sell her. Owing to the same cause we regain our lost 
a|>petites at dinner. Vive la variete / 

^ The isext erUr^ is of meats and fowls ; des eotekUes, des paSes 
d^huHres et sTkomard, boiled hens, bacons, and again lamb’s-r^bs, wkli 
sauce aspre^doux. There is but one rule hr a Frenchman to ibllow m 
dining in tins country— -to take every meat he is offered, and sternly to 
reject every native sauce. It is on that rock the r^mtatimi of Englisll 
eodbery is split open. Again we eat tifi hardly can we move our m&ekmret, 
and Pigeonneau and Tiby are grey (yris) with drinkmg. This I ehsetee 
to Biasshrid^ who, kugihtiig loudly, refdies, ‘ Done brown, hey V and 
plodiges me in more champagne, over which I wink at tin besssSsM 
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miss* Sweet dishes and pastry follow ; one of the last— -a tarfc made 
of rhubarb — being always taken medicinally in England. Some people^ 
I am told, prefer ‘ dinner pills/ which they carry in their pockets. 
Have we done yet ? Not so ; still more is there to come-^jromage 
de Chester y vast and heavy as a rock of red granite ; and, strangely 
ending so great a repast, is a salad. Brassbridge invites us to diink ale 
with this mountain cheese. There is a new land — ‘ Stogumber’ {qml 
drole de nom I) which he loudly praises ; but to drink any now we are 
not capable. Finally the table-clothes are removed, the dessert and wine 
are placed, the Bordeaux is sent round ; to which all do honour but 
Brassbridge alone, who says to me when 1 ask him if he shall take somOf 
^ No, musseer ; 1 stick to port.’ 

“ W e now carry some toasts. Brassbridge gives the first to * Tho 
Queen, God bless her / then, ‘ To the happy union between France and 
England’ (which, as I look towards the door, where the beautiful iniiS 
is now disappearing on the arm of an aged ‘ gent,’ I know how to in- 
terpret) ; and then to ‘ The party assembled on this occasion (when 
Brassbridge nxakes a speech, and says * on this occasion’ many times 
over). In return, we drink the health of Brassbridge, and after that 
we prepare to depart. 

“ To stand steady after such fast drinking is not easily accomplished, 
but we can very well see : some of us even see double. On the terrace 
in front of the stations-house many ladies and gentlemen are walking i 
amongst them is the handsome miss. In passing 1 salute, by raising my 
hat, and the rest do the same. The handsome miss and her papa, with 
others of their company, enter the stations-house : we also shall return 
to London. Again does Brassbridge take the tickets, and my friendi 
enter with him the carriages. But I desire to have another look at the 
lovely miss, and I pass by the carriage into which she has gone. She 
is seated by the window. A bold and happy thought inspires me* 
Sudden I recollect the portrait which was painted for me in Tunnel ; 
I take it from my pocket, and while 1 gaze upon it for a moment the 
conductor of the train calls out to me to take my seat. Witli the 
quickness of a lightning flash 1 throw the picture on the lap of the 
lovely miss ; I kiss my hand, and dart away. I am called to by Brasor 
bridge as 1 go by, but observing a carriage-door open at the end of the 
train, I jump in, there to feed upon myself with pleasant recoUectkmsi 
In another instant the train is ofp, and soon 1 think shall 1 be in Lon- 
don once more, to see and follow to her home that beautiful creature. 
Presently the carriage stops — much sooner than I had expected. The 
door is opened, and with a light step 1 jump out ; but what do 1 see? 

1 am alone in a desolate place, with high walls round me, above whiefa 
are the masts of ships, and lofty buildings full of blank windows ; ixid 
far in front, along the line of rail, I perceive the train from which the 
carriage in which I sat has been cast oC 1 dash my hands into my 
faee and utter loud cries, impossible for me to be heaird but by a 
policemans, who comes to ask for n^ ticket. None have 1 to give mas; 
It k Brass^idge who has them* Me says 1 must go to the starioii#* 
bouse. * Where am 1?’ 1 ask ; * Is this ijondon T A broad grin k cm 
hk face as he replies^ with the calmness of the impertorbaUa En gM s 
‘No; thiak Poplar!’ 

“ In madness I shake my fist at the trauif and gloomdy feUoir dm 
peikemans*’’ 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Chapter XXIII. 

A COUNTRY PINNER-PARTY. 

‘‘Well, wLat sport?” asked Jawleyford, as lie encountered our ex- 
ceedingly dirty friend crossing the entrance hall to his bed-room on 
his return from his day, or rather his non-day, with the “ Flat Hat 
Hunt.” 

“ Why, not much — that’s to say, nothing particular — I mean, I’ve not 
had any,” blurted Soapey. 

“ But you’ve had a run ?” observed Jawleyford, pointing to Soapey’s 
boots and breeches, stained with the variation of each soil. 

“ Ah, I got most of that going to cover,” replied Soapey; “ country’s 
awfully deep, roads abominably dirty;” adding, “ I wish I d taken your 
advice, and stayed at home.” 

“ I wish you had,” replied Jawleyford, “you’d have had a most excel- 
lent rabbit-pie for luncheon. However, get changed, and we will hear 
all about it after.” So saying, .lawleyford waved an adieu, and Soapey 
stumped away in his dirty water-logged boots. 

“j’m afraid you are very wet, Mr. Soapey Sponge,” observed 
Amelia in the sweetest tone, with the most loving smile possible, as our 
friend, with three steps at a time, bounded up-stairs, and nearly butted 
her on the landing, as she was on the point of coming down. 

“ I am that,” exclaimed Soapey, delighted at the greeting; “ I am 
that,” repeated he, slapping his much stained cords ; “ dirty, too,” added 
he, looking down at his nether man. 

“ Hadn’t you better get changed as quick as possible ?” asked Amelia, 
still keeping her position before him. 

“Oh! all in good time,” replied Soapey, “all in good time. The 
sight of you warms me more than a fire would do;” adding, “ I declare 
you look quite hew'itchlng, after all the roughings and tumblings about 
out of doors.” 

“ Oh ! you’ve not had a fall, have you?’’ exclaimed Amelia, looking the 
picture of despair; “you’ve not had a fall, have you? Do let me send 
for a doctor, and be bled.” 

Just then a door along the passage to the left opened; and Amelia, 
knowing pretty well w’ho it was, smiled and tripped away, leaving Soapey 
to be bled or not as he thought proper. 

Our hero then made for his bed-room, where, having sucked off his 
adhesive boots, and divested himself of the rest of his hunting attire, he 
wrapped himself up in his grey flannel dressing-gown, and commenced 
parboiling his legs and feet, amid agreeable anticipations arising out of 
the recent interview, and occasional references to his old friend “ Mogg,” 
whenever he did not see his way on the matrimonial road as clearly as 
he could wish. “ She’ll have me, that’s certain,” observed he. 

“Curse the water! how hot it is!” exclaimed he, catching his foot up 
out of the bath, into which he had incautiously plunged it without aseer- 
taining the temperature of the water. He then sluiced it with cold, 
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and next had to add a little more hot ; at last he got it to his mind^ 
and lighting a cigar, jirepared for iminterrupted enjoyment. 

Gad !” said he, “ she’s by no means a bad-looking girl’’ (whilF). 
“Devilish good-looking girl” (puff) ; “good head and neck, and carries 
it well too” (puff) — “ capital eye” (whiff ), “bright and clear” (puff) ; 
“no cataracts there. D — n her, she’s all good together” (whiff, puff, 
whiff.) “ Nice size too,” continued he, “ and well set up” (whiff, puff, 
whiff); “ straight as a dairy-rnaid” (puff) ; “plenty of substance — grand 
thing substance” (puff). “D — n me, I hate a weedy w^oman — fifteen 
two and a half — that ’s to say, five feet four, ’s plenty of height for a 
woman” (puff). “ Height of a woman has nothing to do with her size*’ 
(whiff). “Wish she hadn’t run off” (puff); “would like to have 
had a little more conversation with her” (whiff, puff). “Women never 
look so well as when one comes in wet and dirty 
He then sank silently back in the easy chair, and 
sorts of fantastic clouds and columns and corkscrev 
cigar being finished, and the water in the foot-bath beginning to cool, 
he emptied the remainder of the hot into it, and lighting a fresh cigar, 
began speculating on how’ the match was to be accomplished. 

The lady was safe, tliat was clear; he had nothing to do but “ pop,” 
That he would do in the evening, or in the nioniing, or any time — a 
man living in the house with a girl need never bo in want of an oppor- 
tunity. 'I'hat preliminary over, and the usual answer “ Ask papa” ob- 
tained, then eanie the question, how was the old boy to bo managed ? 
— for men with marriageable daughters are to all intents and ])urposc8 
“old boys,” be their ages what they may. Question proposed— “ How 
was the old boy to be managed?” Was Soapey to take him as he 
had taken Mr. Depecarde — ask what he w’^ould come down with; or angle 
him, as he had done Major Spencer — play one piece of confidence off 
against another ; or take the high horse, as he had often done, and de- 
cline being (juestioned himself. 

Soapey became lost in reflection. He sat with Ins eyes fixed on the 
Jawleyford portrait above the mantelpiece, wondering whether he was 
the amiable, liberal, hearty, disinterested sort of man he appeared to be, 
indifferent about money, and only wanting unexceptionable young men 
like himself for his daughters ; or if he was a worldly-minded man, like 
old Mr. Moneybags of Worthing, who, after giving him every possible 
encouragement, sent him to the right about as he would a servant. So 
Soapey smoked and thought, and thought and smoked, till, the water in 
the foot-bath again getting cold, and the shades of night drawing on, 
leaving the little fire the labour of illuminating the whole of the great 
gloomy apartment, he at last started up like a man determined to awake 
himself, and poking a match into the fire, lighted the candles on the 
toilette-table, and proceeded to adorn himself. Having again got himself 
into the killing tights and buckled pumps, with a fine flower-fronted 
shirt, ere he embarked on the delicacies and difliculties of the stardber 
he stirred the little pittance of a fire, and again folding himself in his 
dressing-gown, endeavoured to prepare his mind for the calm considers* 
tion of all the minute bearings of the question by a little light reading. 
He first tried “ Ruff’s Guide to the Turf,” Leger horses, Derby horses, 
Oaks’ fillies ; but that did not suit him, and he soon changed for his old 
friend “ Mogg.” Then in idea he transferred himself to London, now 


from hunting” (puff), 
whiffed and pufled all 
vs at his leisure. The 
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fimcying himself standuig at the ead of Burfingtoa Arcade, bailiag a 
Fulham or Tumham Green 'hue ; now wrangling with a conductor few 
dmrging him sixpence when there was a pennant flapping at his nose 
with the words “ All the way 3d.*' upon it; now folding the wooden 
doors of a Hansom cab in Oxford-street, calculating the extreme distance 
he could go for an eightpenny &re ; until at last he fell into a downright 
Tacont sort of reading, without riiyme or reason, just as one sometimes 
takes a read of a directoiy or a metionary — “ Conduit-street, George- 
street, to or from the Adelphi- terrace, Astley’s Amphitheatre, Baker- 
street, King-street, Bryanstone-square any part, Covent Garden Theatre, 
Foundling Hospits^ Hatton Garden, and so on, till the b-a-n-g, b-a-n-g, 
b-a-n-g of the gong aroused him to a recollection of his duties. He 
then up and at his neckcloth. 

** Ah well,'* said Soapey, reverting to his lady love, as he eyed himself 
intently in the glass while performing the critical operation, “ I’ll just 
sound the old gentleman after dinner— one can do that sort of thing 
better over one’s wine, perhaps, than at any other time: looks less 
formal too,” added he, giving the cravat a knowing crease at the side ; 
and if it doesn’t seem to take, one can just pass it off as if it was done 
for somebody else — some young gentleman at Laverick Wells, for 
instance.” 

So saying, he on with his white waistcoat, and crowned the whole 
with a blue coat and metal buttons. Returning his “Mogg” to his 
dressing-gown pocket, he blew out the candles, and groped his way down- 
stairs in the dark. 

In passing the dining-room he looked in (to see if there were any 
champagne-glasses set, we believe), when he saw that he should not 
have an opportunity of sounding his intended papa-in-law after dinner, 
for he found the table laid for twelve, and a great display of plate, linen, 
and china, greater than any they had yet had. 

Soapey then swaggered on to tlie drawing-room, which was in a blaze 
of light. The lively, pretty Emiiy had stolen a march on her sister, and 
had just entered, attired in a fine new pale yellow silk dress with a point- 
lace berthe and other hangings. 

High words had ensued between the sisters as to the meanness of 
Amelia in trying to take her beau from her, especially after the airs 
Amelia had given herself respecting Soapey; and a minute observer 
iii%ht have seen the slight tinge of red on Emily’s eyelids, denoting the 
usual issue of such scenes. The result was, that each determined to do 
the best she could for herself ; and acting upon that principle, Emily pro- 
ceeded to dress with all expedition, calculating that as Mr. Sponge nad 
eome in wet, he would very likely dress at once and appear in the draw- 
ing-room in good time. !Nor was she out in her reckoning, for she had 
hi^y enjoy^ an approving glance in the mirror ere our hero came 
swaggering in, twitching his arms as if he hadn’t got hk wristbands 
adjusted, and working his legs as if they didn’t beloi^ to Imn. 

^ Ah, my dear Miss Emley I’* exclaimed he, advanck^ gady towards 
her with extended band, which she took with all the pleasure in the 
world ; adding, ‘‘ And how have you been ?” 

^ Oh, pret^ well, thaidc: you,” replied she, looking as though she 
would have said, As well as 1 can be witheut you.” 

Soap^, though a consummate judge of a horsey and aU the miinitks 
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connected with tbem, and particolairly dext«*otie at delecting ilie tkimbte- 
xig manoeuvre of a disinterested looker-on, was still rallier green in tlie 
matter of woman ; and having settled in bis own mind tlrat Amdia 
should be bis choiee, he concluded that £mil^ knew all about it, and waf 
working on her sister*s account instead of doing the agreeable for hemaK 
And there it is where elder sisters have such an advantage over younger 
ones. They are always shown, or contrive to show themselves, first ; 
and if a man once makes up his mind that the elder one will do, there fa 
an end of the matter ; and it is neither a deeper shade or two of blue, 
nor a brighter tinge of brown, nor a little smaller foot, nor a yet more 
elegant waist, that will make him change for a youngs sister. The 
younger ones immediately become sisters in the men’s minds, and retire, 
or are retired, from the field — “ scratched,” as Soapey would say. 

Amelia, however, was not going to give Emily a chance ; for, having 
dressed with all the expedition compatible with an attractive toilette-— 
a lavender-coloured satin with broad black lace flounces, and some heavy 
jewellery on her well-turned arms, she came sidling in so gently as almost 
to catch Emily in the act of playing the agreeable. Turning the sidle 
into a stately sail, with a haughty sort of sneer and toss of the head to 
her sister, as much as to say, What are you doing with my man ?”— a 
sneer that suddenly changed into a sweet smile as her eye encountered 
Soapey’s — she just motioned him off to a sofa, where she commenced 
a soUo voce conversation in the true engaged-couple style. 

The plot then began to thicken. First came Jawleyfbrd, in a deuce of 
a stew. 

“ Well, this is too bad !” exclaimed he, stamping and flourishing a 
scented note with a crest and initials at the top. “ This is too body* re- 
peated he ; people accepting invitations, and then crying off at the last 
moment.” 

“ Who is it can’t come, papa ?— the Foozles ?” asked Emily. 

‘‘ No — Foozles be hanged,” sneered Jawleyford, they always come — 
the Blossomnoses replied he, with an emphasis. 

The Blossomnoses !” exclaimed both ^rls, clasping their hands and 
looking up at the ceiling. 

^ What, all of them ?” asked Emily. 

“ AU of themf rejoined Jawleyfordf. 

“ Why, that’s four,” observed Emily. 

‘‘To be sure it is,” replied Jawleyford; ‘'five, if you count them ly 
appetites ; for edd Blossomnose always eats and drinks as much as two 
people.” 

^ What excuse do they give ?’^ asked Amelia. 

“ Carriage-horse taken suddenly ill,” replied Jawleyford ; " as if that’i 
OBJ excuse when there are post-horses within half-a-dozen miles,” 

“ He wouldn’t have been stopped hunting for want of a horse, 1 dare 
say,” observed Amelia. 

I dare say it’s all a lie,” observed Jawieylhsd; ad£ag, 

Invitation shall go for a dinner, all the same.” 

The denunciation was inteirinited by the s^petrainGe of Spigot, who 
came looming up the spacious ^^wing-room in the fioU magntfiemme of 
black idiorts, silk stockings, and buckled pumps, foUowod hy a sbetf^h- 
looking, straight-haired, rod mk-fiMsed young ge nd eo aa n, whmn he 
announced as Mr. Eobert Foo^ Bobert was the hope of the hooro of 
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Foozle; and it was fortunate his parents were satisfied with him, for few 
other people would. He was a young gentleman who shook hands with 
every body, assented to any thing that any body said, and in answering 
a question, wherein indeed his conversation chiefly consisted, he always 
followed the words of the interrogation as mucn as he could. For 
instance: “ Well, Robert, have you been at Dulverton to-day?” An- 
swer, “ No, IVe not been at Dulverton to-day.” Question, “ Are you 
going to Dulverton to-morrow ?” Answer, “ No, I’m not going to Dul- 
verton to-morrow.*’ Having shaken hands with the party all round, and 
turned to the fire to warm his red fists, Jawlcyford having stood at “ atten- 
tion” for such time as he thought Mrs. Foozle would be occupied before 
the glass in his study arranging her head-gear, and seeing no symptoms 
of any further announcement, at last asked Foozle if his papa and mamma 
were not coining. 

No, my papa and mamma are not coming,*' replied he. 

“ Are you sureT* asked Jawleyford, in a tone of excitement. 

‘‘ Quite sure,” replied Foozle, in the most matter-of-course voice. 

“ The deuce !” exclaimed Jawleyford, stamping his foot upon the soft 
rug ; adding, It never rains but it pours !” 

“Have you any note, or anything?” asked Mrs. Jawleyford, who had 
followed Robert Foozle into the room. 

‘‘ Yes, I have a note,” replied he, diving into the inner pocket of his 
coat and producing one. 

The note was a letter — a letter from Mrs. Foozle to Mrs. Jawl'eyford, 
three sides and crossed ; and seeing the magnitude thereof, Mrs. Jawley- 
ford quietly put it into her reticule, observing that she hoped Mr. and 
Mrs. Foozle were well?” 

Yes, they arc well,” replied Robert, notwithstanding he had express 
orders to say that his papa had the tooth-ache, and his mamma the ear- 
ache. So much for leading a man, as the lawyers call it ! 

Jawleyford then gave a furious ring at the bell for dinner, and in due 
course of time the party of six proceeded to a table for twelve. Soapey 
pawned Mrs. Jawleyford off upon Robert Foozle, which gave him the 
right to the fair Amelia, who walked off on Soapey ’s arm with a toss 
of her head at Emily, as though she thought him the finest, sprightliest 
man under the sun. Emily followed, and Jawleyford came sulking in 
alone, sore put out at the failure of what he meant for the grand enter- 
tainment. 

Lights blazed in profusion ; lamps more accustomed had now become 
better behaved ; and the whole strength of the plate was called in re- 
quisition, sadly puzzling the unfortunate cook to find something to put 
upon each of the dishes. She, however, was one of your real magnani- 
mous-minded women, who would undertake to cook a lord mayor’s feast 
— soups, sweets, joints, entrees, and all. 

Jawleyford was nearly silent during the dinner ; indeed, he was too 
far off for conversation, had there been any for him to join in ; which was 
not the case, for Amelia and Soapey kept up a hum of words, while 
Emily worked Robert Foozle with question and answer, such as 

Were your sisters out to-day ?” 

Yes, my sisters were out to-day.” 

“ Are your sisters going to the Christmas ball?” 

“ Yes, my sisters are going to the Christmas ball,” &c., &c. 
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Sdll, nearly daft as Robert was, * be was generally asked where there 
was anything going on ; and more than one young la — But we will not 
tell about that, as he is only one of the very small deer of our story. 

By the time the ladies took their departure, Mr.%awleyford had some- 
what recovered from the annoyance of his disappointment ; and as they 
retired he rang the bell, and desired Spigot to set in the horse*shoe table, 
and bring a bottle of the “ green seaV’ being the colour affixed on the 
bottles of a four-dozen hamper of port (“ curious old port at 48s/*) that 
had arrived from “ Wintle and Co.” by rail (goods-train of course) that 
morning, 

‘‘ There !” exclaimed Jawleyford, as Spigot placed the heavy richly 
cut decanter on the horse-shoe table. ‘‘ There r repeated he, drawing 
the green cuitain as if to shade it from the fire, but in reality to hide the 
dulness the recent shaking had given it; ‘‘that wine,” said he, “is a 
quarter of a century in bottle, at the very least.” 

“ Indeed,’* observed Mr. Sponge ; “ time it was drunk.” 

“ A quarter of a century!” gaped Robert Foozle. 

“ Quarter of a century if it’s a day,” replied Jawleyford, smacking his 
lips as he set down his j^lass after imbibing the precious beverage. 

“Very fine,” observed Soapey; adding, as he sipped off his glass, “it’s 
odd to find tawny wine so full-bodied.” 

“ Well, now tell us all about yourdays proceedings,” said Jawleyford, 
thinking it advisable to change the conversation at once. “ What sport 
had you with my lord ? ” 

“ Oh, why, 1 really can’t tell you much,” drawled Soapey, with an air 
of bewilderment. “ Strange country — strange faces — nobody 1 knew, 
and—” 

“Ah, true,” replied Jawleyford, “true. It occurred to me after you 
were gone, that perhaps you might not know any one. Ours, you see, is 
rather an out-of-the-way country ; very few of our people go to town, or 
indeed anywdiero else ; they are all tarry-at-home birds. But they’d 
receive you with great politeness, I’m sure — if they knew you came from 
here, at least,’’ added he. 

Soapey was silent, and took a great gulp of the dull Wintle, to save 
himself from answering. 

“ Was my Lord Scamperdale out ?” asked Jawleyford, seeing he was 
not going to get a reply. 

' “ Why, I can really hardly tell you that,” replied Soapey. “ Tljere 
were two men out, either of whom might be him ; at least, they both 
seemed to take the lead, and — and — ” he was going say “d— u the 
people,” but he thought he might as well keep that to himself. 

“ Stout, hale-looking men, dressed much alike, with groat broad 
tortoise-shell-rirnmed spectacles on ?” asked Jawleyford. 

“ J list so,” replied Soapey. 

“ Ah, you are right then,” rejoined Jawleyford ; “ it would be my 
lord.” 

“ And who was the other ?” inquired Soapey. 

“ Oh, that beast, Jack Spraggon,” replied Jawleyford, curling up his 
nose as if he was going to be sick ; “ one of the most odious wretches 
under the sun. I really don’t know any man that I have so great a dis- 
like to, so utter a contempt for, as that beast JiacA, as they call him.” 

“ What is he?” asked Soapey. 
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** Oh, just a hanger**oii of hk lord^p’s : the ereature has nothing--- 
nothmg whatever ;l]ie lives on mjr lord — eats his venison, drinks his 
claret, rides hk horses, bullies those his lordship doesn't lil^ to tadkle 
with, and makes hklself generally useful, as sm^ants-of-idl^work say 
when they advertise for places.’’ 

He seems like a man of that sort,” observed Soapey, as be thought 
over the compliments the two had paid him. 

Well, who else had you out, then ?” asked Jawleyford. Was Tom 
Washball there?” 

“ No,” replied Soapey ; he wasn’t out, I know.” 

^‘Ah, that’s unfortunate,” observed Jawleyford, helping himself and 
passing the bottle to Soapey. Tom’s a capital fellow — a perfect gentle- 
man — ^great friend of mine. If he’d been out you’d have had nothing 
to do but mention my name, and he’d have put you all nght in a 
minute. Who else was there, then ?” continued he. 

‘‘ There was a tall man in black, on a good-looking young brown 
horse, rather rash at his fences, but a fine style of goer.” 

exclaimed Jawleyford, ‘‘a man in drab cords and jack- 
boots, with the flipes of his hat rather turning upwards ?” 

‘‘ Just BO,” replied Soapey ; “ and a double ribbon for a hat-string.” 

‘‘ That’s Master Blossomnose,” observed Jawleyford, scarcely able to 
contain his indignation. ‘‘That’s Master Blossomnose,” repeated he, 
taking a back hand at the port in the excitement of the moment. 
“ More to his credit if he were to stay at home and attend to his parish,” 
added Jawleyford ; meaning, it would have been more to his credit if he 
had fuldlled his engagement to liim in the evening, instead of going out 
hunting in the morning. 

The two then sat silent for a time, Soapey seeing where the sore place 
was, and Robert Foozle as usual seeing nothing. 

“ Ah, well,” observed Jawleyford, at length breaking silence, “it was 
unfortunate you went this morning, I did my best to prevent you — told 
you what a long way it was, and so on. However, never mind, we will 
put all right to-morrow. His lordship, I’m sure, will be most happy to 
see you. So help yourself,” continued he, passing the “ Wintle,” “ and we 
will drink his health, and success to foxhunting.” 

Soapey filled a bumper and drank his lordship’s health, with the ac- 
companiment as desired ; and turning to Robert Foozle, who was doing 
likewise, said, “ Are you fond of hunting, sir ?” 

“ Yes, I’m fond of hunting,” replied Foozle. 

“ But you don't hunt, you know, Robert,” observed Jawleyford. 

“No, I don't hunt,” replied Robert, 

The “ green seal” being demolished, Jawleyford ordered a bottle of the 
“ other,” attributing the slight discoloration (which he did not discover 
until they had nearly finished the bottle) to change of atmosphere in the 
outer cellar. Soapey tackled vigorously with the new comer, which was 
better than the first ; and Robert Foozle, drinking, as he spoke, by pattern, 
kept filling away, much to Jawleyford’s dissatisfection, who was compelled 
to order a third. During the progress of its demolitian, the host’s tongue 
became considerably loosened. He talked of hunting and the charms of 
the chase — of the good fellowship it produced ; and expatiated on the 
advantages it was of to the country in a national point of view, promoting 
as it did a spirit of manly enterprise^ and encouraging our umivallea 
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iiroed of horses ; l^h of iihieh he looked upon as national ofajeot^ wdl 
worthy the attention of enlightened men like him s elt 

Jawleyford was a great patron of the chase ; and his keeper, Watsooi 
always mid a bag*fox ready to turn down when my Icnd^s hounds mst 
there. Jawleyford’s covers were never known to be drawn blald^• 
Though they had been shot in the day before, they always held a fojc the 
next — ^i£ a fox was wanted. 

Soapey being quite at home on the subject of horses and hunting, 
lauded all his papa-in-law's observations up to the skies; oocastona% 
considering whether it would be advisable to sell him a horse, and think- 
ing, if he did, whether he should let him have one of the t^ee he had 
down, or should get old Buckram to buy some quiet screw that woitU 
stand a little work and yield him (Soapey) a litUe profit, and yet not 
demolish the g^eat patron of English sports. The more Jawleyford 
drank, the more energetic he became, and the greater pleasure he antiet* 
pated from the meet of the morrow. He docked the lord, and spoke of 
“ Scampordale” as an excellent fellow — a real, good, hearty, honest English 
gentleman — a man that “ the more you knew the more you liked all 
of which was very encouraging to Soapey. Spigot at length appeared 
to read the tea and coffee riot-act, when Jawleyford, determined not to bo 
done out of another bottle, pointing to the nearly-emptied decanter, 
observed to Robert Foozle, “ 1 suppose you’ll not take any more wine?’’ 
To which Robert replied, “No, I’ll not take any more wine.^’ Whereupon, 
pushing out his chair, and throwing away his napkin, Jawleyford arose 
and led the way to the drawing-room, followed by Soapey and this enter- 
taining young gentleman. 

A romid game followed tea ; which, in its turn, was succeeded by a 
massive silver tray, chiefly decorated with cold water and tumblers ; and 
as the various independent clocks in the drawing-room began chiming 
and striking eleven, Mr. Jawleyford thought he would try to get rid of 
Foozle by asking him if he hadn’t better stay all night. 

“ Yes, I think I’d better stay aU night,” replied Foozle. 

“ But won’t they be expecting you at home, Robert ?” asked Jawley- 
ford, not feeling disposed to be caught in his own trap. 

“ Yes, they’ll be expecting me at home,” replied Foozle. 

“ Then, perhaps, you had better not alarm them by staying,” suggested 
Jawleyford. 

“ No, perhaps I’d better not alarm them by staying,” repeated Foozle. 
Whereupon they all rose, and wishing him a very good night, Jawley- 
ford handed him over to Spigot, who transferred him to Brown, who 
passed him to Snell, to button into his booby-hutch. 

After talking Robert over, and expatiating on the misfortune it wouldi 
be to have such a son, Jawleyford rang the bell for the banquet of water 
to be taken away; and ordering breakfast half-an-hour earlier than usual* 
our friends dispersed to bed. 

Chaptee XXIV. 

THE F. H. H. AGAIN. 

Gentlemen unaccustomed to public hunting often make queer fikpues 
of themselves when they go out* We have seen them in all sorts of odd 
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ilreBses, half foxhunters half fishermen, half foxhunterfi half sailors, with 
now and then a good sturdy cross of the farmer. 

Mr. Jawleyford was a cross between a military man and a dandy, with 
a slight touch of the squire. The green-and-gold Bumperkin foraging- 
cap, with the letters “B. Y. C.” (Bumperkin Yeomanry Cavalry) in 
front, was cocked jauntily on one side of his badger-pyed head, while he 
played sportively with the patent leather strap— now toying with it on 
nis lip, now dropping it below his chin, now hitching it up on to the peak. 
He had a tremendously stiflF stock on — so hard that no pressure made it 
wrinkle, and so high that his pointed gills could hardly peer above it. 
His coat was a bright green cut-away — made when collars were worn 
very high and very hollow, and when waists were supposed to be about 
the middle of a man’s back, Jawley ford’s back-buttons occupying that 
remarkable position. These, which were of dead gold with a bright rim, 
represented a hare full stretch for her life, and were the buttons of the 
old Muggeridge hunt — a hunt that had died many years ago from want 
of the necessary funds ( 80 /.) to carry it on. The coat, which was single- 
breasted and velvet- collared, was extremely swallow-tailed, presenting a 
remarkable contrast to the barge-built, roomy roundabouts of the 
members of the “ F. H. H.,” or Flat Hat Hunt ; the collar rising 
behind, in the shape of a gothic arch, exhibited all the stitchings and 
threadings incident to that department of the garment. 

But if Mr. Jawleyford’s coat went to hare,” his waistcoat was all for 
the “ fox.” On a bright blue ground he sported such an infinity of 

heads,” that there is no saying that he would have been safe in a 
kennel of unentered or unsteady hounds. One thing, to be sure, was in 
his favour — namely, that they were just as much like cats’ heads as foxes’. 
The coat and waistcoat were old stagers, but his nether man was encased 
in rhubarb-coloured tweed pantaloons of the newest make — a species of 
material extremely soft and comfortable to wear, but not so well adapted 
for roughing it across country. These had a broad brown stripe down 
the sides, and were shaped out over the foot of his fine French polished 
paper boots, the heels of which were decorated with long-necked, ringing 
spurs. Thus attired, with a little silver-mounted whip which he kept 
flourishing about, he encountered Mr. Sponge in the entrance hall, 
after breakfast — a meal that we have not thought it necessary to say 
anything about. Mr. Soapey, like all men who are “extremely 
natty” themselves, men who wouldn’t have a button out of place if it was 
ever so, hardly knew what to think of Jawloy ford’s turn-out. It was 
clear he was no sportsman; and then came the question, whether he was 
of the privileged few who may do what they like, and who can carry off 
any kind of absurdity. Whatever uneasiness Sponge felt on that score, 
Jawleyford, however, was quite at his ease, and swaggered about like an 
aide-ae-camp at a review. 

“ Well, wo should be going, I suppose,” said he, drawing on a pair of 
half-dirty kid gloves, and sabreing tlie air with his whip. 

“ Is Lord Scamperdale punctual ?” asked Soapey. 

“ Tol-lol,” replied Jawleyford, “ tol-lol.” 

“ He’ll wait for you, I suppose ?” observed Soapey, thinking to try 
Jawleyford on that unerring criterion of favour. 

“ Why, if he knew I was coming, I dare say he would,” replied Jaw- 
leyford slowly and deliberately, feeling it w’as now no time for flashing. 
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“ If he knew I was coming I dare say he would,** repeated he ; “ indeed, I 
make no doubt he would : but one doesn’t like putting great men out of 
their way ; besides which, it’s just as easy to be punctual as otherwise* 
When I was in the Bumperkin — ” 

But your horse is on, isn’t it ?’* interrupted Soapey ; “ he’ll sec your 
horse there, you know.” 

“ Horse on, ray dear fellow !” exclaimed Jawleyford, ** horse on ? N<ii, 
ceitainly not. Iiow should I get tliere myself if my horse was on 

“ Hack, to be sure,” replied Soapey, striking a light for his cigar. 

“Ah, but then I should have no groom to go with me,” observed 
Jawleyford ; adding, “ One must make a certain appearance, you know. 
But come, nw dear Mr. Sponge, Mr. Spoapey Sponge,” continued he, 
laying hold ot our hero’s arm, “ let us get to the door, for that cigar of 
yours will fumigate the whole house ; and Mrs. Jawleyford hates the 
smell of tobacco.” 

Spigot, with his attendants in livery, here put a stop to the cCnfab 
by hurrying past, drawing the bolts, and throwing back the spacioiis 
folding doors as if royaljiy itself were “ coming out.” 

The noise they made was heard outside ; and on reaching the top of 
the spacious flight of steps, Soapey ’s piebald in charge of a dirty village 
lad, and Jawleyford’s steeds with a sky-blue groom, were seen scuttling 
under the portico, for the owners to mount. The Jawleyford cavalry 
was none of the b^t; but Jawleyford was pleased with it, and that is a 
gTeat thing, fnoeed, a thing had only to be Jawleyford’s, to make 
Jawleyford excessively fond of it. 

“There!” exclaimed he, as they reached the third step from the 
bottom. “ There !” repeated he, seizing Soapey by the arm, “ that’i 
what I call shape. You don’t see such an animal as that every day,” 
pointing to a not badly -formed, but evidently worn-out, over-knee’d 
bay, that stood knuckling and trembling for Jawleyford to mount. 

“One of the ‘has beens,’ 1 should say,” replied Soapey, puffing a 
cloud of smoke right past Jawleyford’s nose; adding, “It’s a pity but 
you could get him four new legs.’’ 

“Faith, I don’t see that he wants anything of the sort,” retorted 
Jawleyford, nettled as well at the smoke as the observation. 

“ Well, where ‘ ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,* ” replied 
Soapey, with another great puff, which nearly blinded Jawleyford. 
“ Get on, and let’s see how he goes,” added he, passing on to the piebald 
as he spoke. 

Mr. Jawleyford then mounted ; and having settled ftmself into a mili- 
tary seat, touched the old screw with the spur, and set off at a canter. 
The piebald, either mistaking the portico for a booth, and thinking it 
was a good place to exhibit in, or that he had done enough work the 
day before (Leather, we may here add, by way of parenthesis, having 
taken the change out of him with a second fox after Mr. Sponge had 
gone home), the piebald here proceeded to die in the most approved 
form ; and not all Soapey’s “ Come-up’s ” or kicks could induce him to 
nse before he had gone through the whole ceremony. At length, with 
a mane full of gravel, a side well smeared, and a “ WiUdnson & Kidd” 
sadly scratched, the ci-devant actor arose, much to the relief of the 
village lad, who, having indulged in a gallop as he brought him from 
Lucksford, expected his death would be laid to his door. No sooner 
Sept . — VOL. LXXXVII. NO, CCCXLV. I 
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was he up, than, without waiting for him to shake himself, Mr. Soapey 
vaulted into the saddle, and seizing him by the head, let in the Latch- 
fords in a style that satisfied the hack he was not going to canter in a 
circle. Away he went, best pace ; for, like all Mr. Soapey ’s horses, he 
had the knack of going, the general difficulty being to get them to go 
the way they were wanted. 

Soapey presently overtook Mr. Jawleyford, who had been brought 
up by a»gate, which he was making sundry ineffectual passes and efforts 
to open ; the gate and his horse seeming to have combined to prevent 
his getting through. Though an expert swordsman, he had never been 
able to accomplish the art- of opening a gate, especially one of those 
gingerly-balanced, spring- snecked things that require to be taken at 
the nick of time, or they just drop to as the horse gets his nose to 
them. 

“ Why arn’t you here to open the gate ?” asked Jawleyford, snap- 
pishly, as the blue boy bustled up as his master’s efforts became more 
hopeless at each attempt. 

The lad, like a wise fellow, dropped from his horse, and opening it with 
his hands, ran it back on foot. 

Jawleyford and Soapey then rode through. 

Canter, canter, canter, Jawle3rford went, with an arm a-kimbo, head 
well up, legs well down, toes well pointed, as if he were going to a race, 
where his work would end on arriving, instead of to ||fox-hunt, where it 
would only be beginning. 

‘‘ You are rather hard on the old nag, am’t you?” at length asked 
Soapey, as, having cleared the rushy, swampy park, they came upon the 
macadamised turnpike, and Jawleyford selected the middle of it as the 
scene of his further progression. 

“ Oh no !” replied Jawleyford, tit-tup-ing along with a loose rein, as 
if he was on the soundest, freshest-legged horse in the world ; “ oh no I 
my horses are used to it.” 

Well, but if you mean to hunt him,’" observed Soapey, “he’ll be 
blown before he gets to cover,” 

“ Got him in wind, my dear fellow,” replied Jawleyford, “ get him iv 
wind,” touching the horse with the spur as he spoke. 

“ Faith, but if he was as well on has legs as he is in his wind, he’d not 
be amiss,” rejoined Soapey. * 

So they cantered and trotted and trotted and cantered away, Soapc}' 
thinking he could afford pace as well as Jawleyford. Indeed, a horse lias 
only to become a fi[a,ck, to be able to do double the work he was ever sup- 
posed to be capable of. 

But to the meet. 

Scrambleford Green was a small straggling village on the top of a 
somewhat high hill, that divided the vale in which Jawleyford Court was 
situated, from the more fertile one of Farthinghoe, in which Lord 
Scamperdale lived. 

It was one those out-of-the-way places at which the meet of th(' 
hounds, and a love feast or fair, consisting of two fiddlers (one for each 
public-house), a few unlicensed packmen, three or four gingerbread 
stalls, a drove of cows and some sheep, form the great events of the year, 
among a people who are thoroughly happy and contented with that 
amount of gaiety. Think of that, you “ used up” young gentlemen ol’ 
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twenty, who have exhausted the pleasures of the whole worid! The 
hounds did not come to Scrambleford Green often, for it was not a 
favourite meet; and when they did come, Frostyface and the men gener- 
ally had them pretty much to themselves. This day, however, was the 
exception ; and Old fom Yarnley, whom age had bent nearly double, and 
who hobbled along on two sticks, declared, that never in the course of his 
recollection, a period extending over the best part of a century, had he 
seen such a ** sight of red coats’^ as mustered that morning at Scramble- 
ford Green. It seemed as if there had been a sudden rising of sports*- 
men. What brought them all out? What brought Mr. PuIBngton, 
the master of the Hanby hounds, out? What brought Blossomnose 
again ? What Mr. Wake, Mr. Fossick, Mr. Fyle, who had all been out 
the day before ? 

Reader, the news had spread throughout the country that there was 
a great wiiter down ; and they wanted to see what he would say of 
them — tb(‘y had come to sit for their portraits, in fact. There was a 
great gathering, at least for the Flat Ilat Hunt, who seldom mustered 
above a dozen. Tom Washball came, in a fine new coat and new flat- 
fliped hat with a broad binding ; also Mr. Sparks, of Spark Hall ; 
Major Mayo ; Mr. Archer, of Cheam Lodge ; Mr. Reeves, of Coxwell 
Green ; Mr. Bliss, of Boltonshaw ; Mr. Joyce, of Ebstone ; Dr. Capon, 
of C'alcot ; Mr. Dribble, of Hook ; Mr. Slade, of Three-Burrow Hill ; 
and several othei||^ Great was the astonishment of each as the other 
cast up. 

** Why, here’s Joe Reeves !” exclaimed Blossomnose. ‘‘ Who’d have 
thought of S(‘(‘ing you?” 

And whoM have thought of seeing you T* rejoined Reeves, shaking 
hands with the jolly old nose. 

‘‘Here’s Tom Washball in time, for once, 1 declare!” exclaimed 
Mr. Fyle, as Mr. Washball cantered up in apple-pie order. 

“Wonders will never cease!” observed Fossick, looking Washy 
over. 

So the field sat in a ring about the hounds, in the centre of which, as 
usual, were Jack and lA)rd Scamperdale, looking, with their great tor- 
toiscshell-rimmed spectacles, and short gray whiskers trimmed in a 
curve up to their noses, like a couple of horned owls in hats. 

“ Here’s the man on the cow !” exclaimed Jack, as he espied Soapey 
and Jawleyford rising the hill together, easing their horses by standing 
in their stirrups and holding on by their manes. 

“ You don’t say so !” exclaimed Lord Scamperdale, turning his horse 
in the direction Jack was looking, and staring for hard life too. “ So 
there is, I declare!” observed he. “ And who the deuce is this with 
him ?” 

“ That ass Jawleyford, as I live !” exdaimed Jack, as the blue boy 
now hove in sight. 

“ So it is !” said Lord Scamperdale ; “the confounded hundmgV* 

“ This boy’ll be after one of the young ladies,” observed Jack ; “ not 
one of the writing chaps we thought he was.” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder,” replied Lord Scamperdale ; adding, in an uufkr 
tone, “ I vote we have a rise out of old Jaw. I’ll let you in for a good 
thing— you shall dine with him.” 

“ Not I,” replieii Jack, 

I 2 
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‘‘ You shallj though,^ replied his lordsbip, firmly. 

“ Fray don’t !” entreated Jack. 

“ By the powers, if you don’t,” rejoined his lordship, you shall not 
have a mount out of me for a month.” 

While this conversation was going on, Jawleyford and Soapey, having 
risen the hill, had resumed their seats in the saddle, and Jawleyford, setting 
himself in . attitude, tickled his horse with his spur, and proceeded to 
canter becomingly up to the pack ; Soapey and the groom following a 
little behind. 

“ Well, Jawleyford, my dear fellow!” exclaimed Lord Scamperdale, 
putting his horse on a few steps to meet him as he came flourishing up ; 
“ Well, Jawleyford, iny dear fellow, I’m delighted to see you,” extending 
a hand as he spoke. “ Jack, here, told me that he saw your flag flying 
as he passed, and I said what a pity it was but I’d known before ; for 
Jawleyford, said I, is a real good fellow, and has asked me to dine so 
often that I’m almost ashamed to meet him ; and it trould have been such 
a nice opportunity to have volunteered a visit, the hounds being here, 
you see.’^ 

‘‘ Oh, that's so kind of your lordship !” exclaimed Jawleyford, quite 
delighted — “that’s so kind of your lordship — that’s just what 1 like! — 
that’s just what Mrs. Jawleyford likes ! — that’s just what we all like ! — 
coming without fuss or ceremony, just as my fiiend Mr. Sponge, Mr. 
Soapey Sponge here, does. By-the-way, will your loAhip give me leave 
to introduce my friend Mr. Sponge — Mr. Soapey i^onge, my Lord 
Scamperdale.” Jawleyford suiting the action to tne word, and manoeu- 
vering the ceremony. 

“ Ah ! I made Mr. Sponge’s acquaintance yesterday,” observed his 
lordship drily, giving a sort of servants’ touch of his hat as he scruti- 
nised our friend through his formidable glasses ; adding — “ To tell you 
the truth,” addressing himself in an under tone to Soapey, “ I took you 
for one of those nasty writing chaps, who I abominate. But,” continued 
his lordship, returning to Jawleymrd, “I’ll tell you what I said about 
the dinner. Jack, here, told rao the flag was flying ; and I said I only 
wished I’d known before, and I would certainly have proposed that Jack 
and I should dine with you, either to-day or to-morrow ; but unfortunately 
I’d engaged myself to my' Lord Barker’s not five minutes before.” 

“Ah, my lord!” exclaimed Jawleyford, throwing out his hand and 
shrugging his shoulders as if in despair, “ you tantalise me — you do 
indeed. You should have come, or said nothing about it. You distress 
me — you do indeed.” 

“ Well, I’m wrong, perhaps,” replied bis lordship, patting Jawleyford 
encouragingly on the shoulder ; “ but however, I’ll tell you what,’’ said 
he, “ Jack here’s not engaged, and he shall come to you.” 

“Most happy to see Mr. — Ao — Aum — kaw — Jack — that’s to say, Mr, 
Spraggon,” replied Jawleyford, bowing very low, and laying his hand on 
his heart, as if quite overpowered at the idea of the honour. 

“ Then that’s a bargain, Jack,” said his lordship, looking knowingly 
round at his much disconcerted fiiend ; “ you dine and stay all night at 
Jawleyford Court to-morrow; and wiwrf,” added he, “make yourself 
agreeable to the ladies.” 

“ Couldn’t your lordship arrange it so that we might have the pleasure 
of seeing you both on some future day ?” asked Jawleyford, anxious to 
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avert the Jack calamity. “ Say next week/* continued he ; “ or suppose 
you meet at the Court ?” 

“ Ha — he — hum. Meet at the Court/’ mumbled his lordship— meet 
at the Court — ha — he — ha — hum — no; that won’t do — got no foxes.” 

Plenty of foxes, I assure you, my lord!” exmaimed Jawleyford. 
“ Plenty oi foxes!” repeated he. 

“ We never find them, then, somehow,” observed his lordship, drily ; 
“ at least none hut those beggars in tlie laurels at the back of the 
stables.” 

“Ah! that will be the fault of the hounds,” replied Jawleyford; 
“ they don’t take sufilcient time to draw — run through the covers too 
quickly.” 

“Fault of the hounds be hanged!” exclaimed Jack, who was the 
champion of the pack generally. “ There’s not a more patient, pains- 
taking pack in the world than his lordship’s.” 

“ Ah — well — ah — never mind that/’ replied his lordship, “ Jawleyfotd 
and you can settle that point over your port to-morrow ; meanwhile, if 
your friend Mr. What’s-his-name here, ’ll get his horse,” continued his 
lordship, addressing himself to Jawleyford, but looking at Soapey, who 
was still on the piebald, “ we’ll throw off.” 

“Thank you, my lord,” replied Soapey; “hut I’ll mount at the cover 
side.” Soapey not being inclined to let the numerous Flat Hat Hunt field 
see the difference ^f inclination that occasionally existed between the 
gallant brown anomimself. 

“As you please,” rejoined his lordsliip, “as you please,’’ Jerking his 
head at Frostyface, who forthwith gave the office to the hounds ; where- 
upon all was commotion. Away the cavalcade went, and in less thati 
five minutes the late bustling village resumed its wonted quiet ; the 
old man on sticks, two crones gossiping at a door, a rag-or-anything- 
clse-gatherer going about with a donkey, and a parcel of dirty children 
tuinhiing al)out on the green, being all that remained on the scene. 
All the able-bodied men had followed the hounds. Why the hounds 
had ever climbed the long hill seemed a mystery, seeing that they returned 
the way they came. 

Jawleyford, tlmugh sore disconcerted at having “Jack” pawned upon 
him, stuck to my lord, and rode on his right with the air of a general. 
He felt he w'as doing his duty as an Englishman in thus patronising the 
hounds — encouraging a manly spirit of independence, and promoting 
our unrivalled breed of horses. The post-boy trot at which hounds tmvcl, 
to be sure, is not well adapted for digi^ty ; hut Jawleyford fif)urishod 
and vapoured as well as he could under the circumstances, and considering 
they were going down hill. Lord Scamperdale rode along, laughing in 
his sleeve at the idea of the pleasant evening Jack and Jawleyford would 
have together, occasionally complimenting Jawleyford on the cut and 
condition of Ids horse, and advising him to be careful of the switching 
raspers with which the country abounded, and which might be fatal to 
his nice nutmeg-coloured troust^rs. The rest of the “field” followed, the 
fall of the ground enabling them to see “how thick Jawleyford was with 
my lord.” Old Blossomnose, w'ho, we should observe, had slipped away 
nnperceived on Jawleyford’s arrival, took a bird’s-eye view from the rear. 
Naughty Blossom was riding the horse that ought to have gone in the 
“ chay to Jawleyford Court. 
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Soapey having inveigled the brown under lee of an outhouse as the 
field moved along, was fortunate enough to achieve the saddle without 
disclosing the secrets of the stable; and as he rejoined the throng in all 
the pride of shape, action, and well-groomed condition, even the top- 
sawyers, Fossick, F;^e, Bliss, Archer, and others, admitted that he was not 
a bad -looking horse ; while the humbler-minded ones eyed Soapey with a 
mixture of awe and envy, thinking that literature must be an uncommon 
good trade to stand such a horse. 

“ Is your friend What’s-his-name, there, a workman?’^ asked Lord 
Scamperdale, nodding towards Soapey as he trotted Hercules gently past 
on the turl by the side of the road along which they were ridiug. 

“ Oh, no,’^ replied Jawloyford, tartly. ‘‘ Oh, no— 'gtuitleman ; man of 
property — large property.” 

“ 1 did not mean was he a mechanic,” explained his lordship drily, 
“but a workman; a good ’uti across country, in fact.” His lordship 
working his arms as if lie was going to set-to for a tussle. 

“A first-rate man! — first-rate manV^ replied Jawleyford ; “beat 
them all at Laverick Wells.” 

“ I thought so,” observed his lordship ; adding to himself, “ then Jack 
shall take the conceit out of him.” 

“Jack!” Iiolloaed he over his shoulder to his friend, who was jogging 
a little behind ; Jack !'* repeated he, “ that Mr. Soapey Something — ” 

“ Sponger observed Jawleyford, with an emphasis. 

“ 1 hat Mr. Soapey Sjiongo,” continued his lordships “ is a stranger in 
the country : have the kindness to take care of Ixim. You know what T 
mean?” 

“ Just so,” replied Jack ; “ Fll take care of him.” 

“Most polite of your lordship, I’m sure,” said Jawleyford, with a low 
bow, and laying his hand on his breast. “ 1 can assure you I shall 
never forget the marked attention I have received from your lordship this 
day.’' 

“ Thank you for nothing,” grunted his lordship to himself. 

Bump, bump; trot, trot; jabber, jabber, on they w'eut as before. 

They had now got to the cover, i’ickler Gorse, and ere the last horse- 
men had reached the last angle of the long hill. Frosty face was rolling 
about on foot in the luxuriant evergreen; now wholly visible, now all but 
overhead, like a man buffeting among the waves of the sea. Save 
Frosty's cheery voice encouraging the invisible pack to “ wind him!” 
and “rout him out!” an injunction that the shaking of the gorse showed 
they willingly obeyed, and an o^ccaslonal exclamation from J awleyford, of 
“Beautiful! beautiful! — never saw better hounds! — can’t he a finer 
pack!” not a sound disturbed the stillness of the scene. The waggoners 
on the road stopped their wains, the late noisy ploughmen leaned vacantly 
on their stilts, the turnip-pullers stood erect in air, and the shepherds’ boys 
deserted the bleating flocks ; — all was life and joy and liberty — “ Liberty, 
equality, and foxliunt-ity 1” 

“ Yo — * — cks^ wind him! Y — o — o-—icks ! rout him out !” went 
Frosty ; occasionally varying the entertainment with a loud crack of his 
heavy whip, when he could get upon a piece of rising ground to clear 
the thong. 

“ Tally-ho screamed Jawleyford, hoisting the Bumperkin Yeomanry 
cap in the air. “ Tally-ho!” repeated he, looking triumphantly rounds as 
much as to say, “ What a clever boy am I T' 
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Hold your noise /” roared Jack, who was posted a little below. 

Don’t you see it’s a liare added he, amidst the oproarious mirth of the 
company* 

‘‘ I haven’t your great staring specs on, or I should have seen he 
hadn’t a tail,” retorted Jawleyford, nettled at the tone in which Jack had 
addressed him. 

“ Tail be !” replied Jack with a sneer; “ who but a tailor would 

call it a tail.^” 

Just then a light low squeak of a whimper was heard in the lowest, 
thickest part of the gorse, and Frostyface cl jeered the hound to the echo. 

Hoick to Pillager ! li — o — o — ick /” screamed he, in a long drawn 
note that thrilled through every frame, and set tlie horses a- capering. 

Ere Frosty’s prolonged screech was fairly finished, there was such an 
outburst of melody, and such a shaking of the gorse-bushes, iis plainly 
showed there was no safety for Reynard in cover; and great was the 
bustle and commotion among the norseinon. Mr. Fossick lowered his 
hat -string and ran the fox’s-tooth through the buttonhole; Fyle drew 
his girths ; Washball took a long swig at his hunting-horn-shaped 
monkey; Major Mayo and Mr. Archer threw away their cigar ends ; Mr. 
Bliss drew on his dogskin gloves ; Mr. Wake rolled the thong of his 
whip round the stick, to be better able to encounter his puller; Mr. 
Spai'ks got a yokel to take up u Jink of Jiis cuxh ; George Smith and Joe 
Smith looked at their watches ; Sandy McGregor, the factor, filled his 
gi cat Scotch nose with Irish snuff, exclaiming, as he dismissed tJie balance 
from his fingers by a knock against his thigh, “ Oh, my mon, aw think 
this tod will gio us a ran !” while Blossoinnoso might be seen stealing 
gently on, on the far side of a thick fence, thinking to shirk Jawleyford, 
and get a good start into the bargain. 

In the midst of these and similar preparations for the fray, up went a 
whip’s cap at tlie low end of the cover ; and a volley of “ Tally hos” 
hurst from our friends, as the fox, whisking his white-tipped brush in 
the air, was seen stealing away over the grassy hill beyond. What a 
commotion was there ! Ilow pale some looked! how happy others ! 

“ Sing out, Jack ! for heavens sake^ sing out exclaimed Lord 
Scamperdalc ; an enthusiastic sfjortsnian, always as eager for a run as 
if he had never seen one. “ Sing out, Jack ; or, by Jove, they’ll over- 
ride ’em at starting !” 

“ Iloni) HARD, gentlemen,” roared Jack, clapping spurs into his gi’cy, 
or rather into his lordship’s grey, dashing in front, and drawing the 
horse across the road to stop the progression of the field. “ Hold hard, 
one minuXer repeated Jack, standing erect in Ms stirrups, and menacing 
them with his wliip (a most formidable one). ‘‘ Whatever you do, pray 
let them get away ! Pray don’t spoil your own sport ! Fray remember 
they’re Ms lordship's hounds ! ^ that they cost him five-a ml- twenty 
underd a-year — two thousand five uudered a-year! And where, let me 
ax, with wheat down to nothing, would you get another master if he was 
to throw up ?” 

As Jack made this inquiry, he took a hurried glance at the now 
pouring-out pack; and seeing they were safe away, he wiped t’ne foam 
from his mouth on his sleeve, dropped into his saddle, and catching his 
horse short round by the head, clapped spurs into his sides, and galloped 
away, exclaiming, * 
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“ Now^ damme, wdll all start JairF 

Then there was such a scrimmage ! such jostling and elbowing among 
the jealous ones ; such ramming and cramming among the eager ones ; 
such begging pardons among the polite ones ; such spurting of ponies, 
such clambering of cart-horses ! All were bent on going as far as they 
could — all except Jawleyford, who sat curvetting and pranding in the 
patronising sort of way gentlemen do who encourage hounds for the sake 
of the manly spirit the sport engenders, and the advantage hunting is 
of in promoting tlie imrivayed breed of our cavaby horses — Bumperkiii 
Yeomanry ones, to wit. 

His lordship having slipped away, horn in hand, under pretence of 
blowing the hounds out of cover, as soon as he set Jack at the field, had 
now got a good start, and, horse well in hand, was sailing away at their 
stems. 

“ -F-o-o-r-r-a-r£?/^’ screamed Frostyface, coming up alongside of 
him, holding his horse— a magnificent thoroughbred bay — well by the 
head, and settling himself into his saddle as he went. 

jF-o-r-rard.' ' screeched his lordship, tlirusting his spectacles on to 
his nose. 

“ Twang — twang — twang, went the huntsman’s deep-sounding horn* 
Tweet — t'weet — t'weei'' went his lordship’s shriller one. 

“We are in for a stinger, my lurd,” observed Jack, returning his 
lioin to the case. 

“ I hope so,” replied his lordship, putting his horn in his pocket. 

They then flew the first fence together, 

“ F-o^r^r-ard r screamed Jack in the air, as he saw the hounds 
packing well together, and racing with a breast-high scent. 

F^o^r-rard r' screamed his lordship, who was a sort of echo to his 
huntsman, just as Jack Spraggou was echo to his lordship. 

“ He’s away for Guunersby Craigs,” observed Jack, pointing that way, 
for they were good ten miles off. 

“ Hope so,” replied his lordship, for whom the distance could never be 
too great, provided the pace corresponded. 

F-o^O’-r-rardT’ screamed Jack. 

F-o-r-rard r screeched his lordship. 

So they went flying and “ forrarding together ; none of the field — 
thanks to Jack Spraggon being able to overtake them. 

“ Y^0‘0-nder he goes!” at last cried Frosty, taking off his cap as he 
viewed the fox, some half mile ahead, stealing away round Newington 
hiU. 

“ Tallyho T* screeched his lordship, riding with his fiat hat in the air 
by way of exciting the striving field to still further exertion. 

“ He’s a good-un!” exclaimed Frosty, eyeing the fox’s going. 

“ He is that !” replied his lordship, staring at him with all his might. 

.Then they rode on, and were presently rounding Newington hill tnem- 
selves, the hounds packing well and carrying a famous head. 
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THE CLOSING OF THE OFERA. 

Here we are again at the end of August, and we find one more 
Opera season behind us — one more quiet opportunity to sit down (any- 
where but in our opera-box), and, with folded arms, to survey the merits, 
the perils, and the triumphs of the great Lumley. 

It is a trite observation, that men in power seldom repose on l>eds of 
roses ; but the position of the operatic manager in this respect is par- 
ticularly tantalising. He is obliged to occupy his whole time in erect- 
ing bowers of roses for his patrons, without reserving one solitary leaf 
for himself. He plucks the flowers from his bountiful garden, showers 
them upon his friends, and then rests as well as he can upon the 
thorns. 

The season just over has been remarkable, both for its perils, and, for 
the good fortune with which these have been surmounted. Eveiy’ now 
and then we have had the darkness which comes over one when entenng 
a tunnel, followed by the sudden flash of light which salutes one oti 
leaving it. Even before the season, low^ering clouds began to show 
themselves ; and some people were wicked enough to prophesy that the 
Opera-house would not open at all. That great, magnificent building at 
the corner of the Ilaymarket was to remain mournfully locked up through- 
out a whole summer, unclieered by the voice of the singer or the echoing 
foot of the dansense, 'rhe dismal prognosticators little knew the vitality 
of the establishment or of Lumley. You might as well attempt to checK 
the growth of an oak hy laying a few pounds’ weight on its summit, 
as try to arrest the ener^os of that untiring genius oy a handful of ad- 
verse circumstances. Ihe Opera did open at its appointed time; Al- 
boni, one of the most charming vocalists in the world, was at first the 
prima donna, A neat success was achieved by Madame Giuliani, who 
afterwards apjKjared as a very superior Adalgisa^ and Easter was reached 
with safety. 

However, the penod before Easter, as we have learnedly shown Ibnjr 
ago, tries no point. Splendid victories are not then to be gained ; and if 
there is a loss, it is not very compromising. “ What will he do after 
Easter?' asked the respectable body of croakers. 

The success of Mademoiselle Parodi in Norma” was the first achieve- 
ment, and was important enough to attract the attention of the town ; 
but the grand feature of the time immediately after Easter was the re- 
appearance of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind. We mean the re-appearance 
as an acting vocalist — not at the ‘‘ classical concert,” which even the 
nightingale could not render palatable to the yawning habitues. There 
were to have been six of these lugubrious entertainments, but the failure 
of Zauberfldte” was at once detected, and Jenny proferretl a re- 
sumption of theatrical costume to a toilsome succession of ineffective 
performances. Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm whieli greeted her 
Amina — not even that which first welcomed her in 1847. Jenny Lind 
has certainly firm hold on the heart of the public, which is rar^y 
attained by an artist. She has succeeded in gaining, not only the ad- 
miration, hut the love of the English nation. This fact is to be tested, 
not only by the applause that has made the theatre reverberate every 
night of her performance, but by conversations without the w^alls. Enter 
eny vehicle for laud or water travelling, and you wnll find Jenny Lind a 
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popular theme for discussiou. Her artistic merits and her eliaritable acts 
are alike talked over with fervour ; and persons profess to have heard 
Jenny Lind, who never entered the doors of tlie Opera-house to hear any 
other performer. 

The period during which she remained before the public this year was 
short and brilliant. When she liad departed, the croakers again raised 
their voices. “ What is to be the attraction now ?” Nothing (jould be 
more delightful than the performance of Alboni in the several characters 
in which she appeared after the departure of Jenny; still, as we ob- 
served last month, it was universally felt that a strong excitement was 
necessary to fill up about six weeks of the season. 

We have said already, and the public has seen with its own eyes, how 
completely the difficulty was solved by the return to the stage of the 
Countess de Rossi. To all those who look back to the season of 1849, 
her re-appearance will come out among other events as the great feature 
of that season. She stands at present as the grand object of public 
attention ; her biography is the brochure of the day ; and a brilliant 
provincial career will be the sure sequence of her London triumph. 

Madame Sontag may be considered especially the favourite of the 
aristocracy. By her connexions and by her manners she belongs essentially 
to the highest class, and every part that she undertak(‘s she construes 
from the ladylike point of view. If, as in Susanna, she has to assume 
the arcljness of the soahreMe, she is most careful that the archness shall 
involve nothing of pertness or vulgarity. It is her tendency always to 
soften down the less refined peculiarities of cliaracter, and to give an 
idealised version, in which, howeveii there is nothing insipid. Her sing- 
ing is the very perfection of jwrfeetion ; and probably no vocalist wdio has 
ever trod the stage has attained to such a degree the power of distinctive 
articulation and shadowing. The “Dehvieni,” in “ Figaro, was a 
perfect luxury of song. 

As for the dancing department, we beg to thank Mr. Lumley for the 
abolition of that heavy recreation, the grand ballet, which cost a world 
of money, and produced a world of weariness. An idea neatly set forth 
by moans of dancing, and gracefully decorated with costume and one or 
two scenes, is all that is required by the epicurean votaries of Terpsi- 
chore. Out on the heavy processions, and the lifeless pantomime, and 
the dull comic fathers, who in vain labour to get humour out of stage- 
conventionalities, and the long stories which nobody understands ! One 
or two striking tableaux, like those in ‘‘ Les Flaisirs dTIiver,^’ where 
ballet fun is carried to its highest pitch — one neat, spicy” little combina- 
tion, with Carolina Rosati as the principal figure — and we sliall be per- 
fectly satisfied. 

So now w^e take leave of the Opera for the good year 1 849, hoping 
that in 1850 w'e shall again look upon Sontag, Farodi, and Rosati, and 
still find ourselves admiring the spirit, tact, and integrity of our old friend 
Mr, Lumley. 


THE THEATRES. 

A REVIEW of the theatres at present would be a critique on the aspect 
of closed doors. We see manifestations precursory to renewed activity in 
September, but nothing is at present fairly above ground. 
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LITERATURE. 

THE CAPE OP GOOD I10PE.« 

Like Canada, the Cape has for some time back been a hotbed of 
colonial controversy. When wai‘ broke out in Kafirland in 1846, 
popular accounts unanimously concurred in representing wars with the 
Kafirs as being invariably caused by the most unprovoked and wanton 
agression on the part of a set of wily, treacherous, and ferocious savages ; 
while, on the other hand, the colonial press, and certain missionary 
writers belonging to what has been called the Philanthropist” party, 
unhesitatingly placed the whole blame at the door of “ the rapacious, 
encroacliing, and insatiable colonists.” 

The work now before us, written by two most competent individuals, 
C’olonel Napier and Mrs. Ward — both some time resident at the Cape 
and in Kalirland, both trained by habits of observation and reflection to 
judge for themselves, and both distinguished in the world of literature-— is 
devoted in its earlier parts to combating the misrepresentations of tlm 
so-called philanthropists, and to exposing the terrors that have been en- 
tailed by the false position in which such views have placed the colonist 
and the native. 

Upon the arrival of both the above parties the old system had again 
been brought into play — a mistaken philanthropy was again in the as- 
cendant; and the consecpienco was that, instead of fighting, truces, pala- 
vers, proclamations, and protestations w^ere the order of the day; “and 
tliese crafty harbaiians, after having worsted us in the field, now faiily 
outwitted us in the cabinet.” 

We l^ve already related from. Mrs. Ward’s “Five Years in Kafirland,” 
how tlie chiefs, 8audilla and Macomo, gained time by their protestations, 
until, when it j)leased them to throw off their disguise, the commissariat 
was iiigli iLxha listed, the summer heat intolerable, and the herbage dried 
up, so that the advance of the army was rendered more and more difficult. 
We also alluded to that extraordinary act, railed* “ Registration,” which 
enabled any Kafir possessed of a ticket to claim back the culonistH cattle 
which had been recovered by force of arms. Colonel Napier sptsaks of 
this truly absurd and unjust regulation in language simil^ to that held 
previously by Mrs. W^ard, 

Colonel Napier and Mrs. Ward also alike argue, first, that the Kafirs 
are miscalled aborigines, for they took the land they hold from the 
Bushmen ; and secondly, that these people have, instead of being ill- 
treated and oppixissed, invariably met wdtb too much leniency and kind- 
ness, alike from the government and tlie colonists; liave been assisted 
in time of need, and saved by us from the devastating irruptions of hordes 
of the same race ; and that, instead of evincing gratitude for these good 
offices, the Kafir has returned their kindness by treachery of the deepest 
dye, the mui-der of the settlers, the destruction of their homeateodih— In 
fact, by plunder and rapine on the most sweeping scale. 

The author and the editress alike proclaim the injustice of impeaching 
a community or a system for the errors of individuals ; bat they do not 
hesitate to say that there have been among the missionaries illiterate 
men, who, under the mask of religion, hav e spread discontent, distrust, 

• Past and Future Emigration ; or, the Book of the Cape* lSte!r¥v~the 
Author of “ Five Years in Kafirlaod.*’ T. C. Newby. ^ 
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« and idleness about them. The ajmcintment, happily, of a bishop and of 
accredited ministers will be the first step towards weeding l^is sacred 
vineyard of such ignorant and vicious men. 

It was the same mistaken philanthropy, which has always been legis- 
lating in favour of the savage to the neglect of the colonist, which 
brought about a few years ago the emigration en masse of a large 
portion of the Dutch Boers ; whereby the colony lost many thousand of 
* her ablest defenders, who preferred encountering bH the dangers and 
privations of the wilderness, to being left neglected and unprotected, 
plundered with impunity, and, “ lastly, insult being heaped on injury, 
not only cruelly calumniated, but actually turned into ridicule.’^ 

In that which concerns the observations and suggestions for the defence 
of the eastern frontier of the Cape of Good Hope, as they were written 
before the new machinery had been s^t to work in Cape Colony by Sir 
Harry Smith, it will be needless to refer to them now beyond observing, 
that they contain many practical suggestions which might be made avail- 
able in die present day, and without which the proposed colonisation of 
the eastern frontier could scarcely be effected with safety. Upon this 
subject, and that of emigration generally, the information is very full and 
distinct. Labour is to be provided by means of convict emigration in 
the west, much to the discomfiture of the existing colonial population ; 
our authors direct the attention of the reader, therefore, more to the 
eastward, where, they say, “ the soil and climate conspire to promise a 
more copious and varied fertility.*’ England is now fully awakened to 
the absolute and paramount necessity of emigration, as a means by which 
she can alone be relieved of the burden of a poor and overwhelming 
population; and it is to be hoped that the stores of information as to the 
capabilities of the Cape, here conveyed to us, will not be losi^ to the 
country at large. 

ADVENTURES OF A GREEK LADY* 

Thu Greek lady who here relates her adventures is a person to whom 
much interest is attached. The daughter of Sciot and Candiot nobles, 
she accompanied her father to the court of Naples, where she attracted 
the attention of the late Queen Caroline, who adopted her as her own 
daugViter. Such a close intimacy revives subjects of now by-gone dis- 
cussion ; but the imprudent conduct, to say the least of it, and the vaga- 
ries of Caroline of Brunswick, were seldom placed in a clearer and yet 
less offensive form before the public. It is needless to say that this 
protege sides devotedly with her royal j<(*otectress ; yet she relates exam- 
ples of the relations tnat existed between the notorious Bergami and her 
royal highness that are, even according to her own words, of a very suspi- 
cious character. Such most especially is the account of the dinner-party 
at Genoa, at which the princess appeared leaning on her pseudo-lacquey’s 
arm, and placed him at her right hand. Well may the English portion 
of the company have been filled with dismay ! Equally and glaringly 
improper was the princess*s conduct at Patras. 

When only five years of age the little Countess Stephano was affianced 
to a young Scot named Donald, an officer in the English navy. The 
ceremony of the betrothal, she intimates, w^as performed with great solem- 
^ty, and the princess settled a handsome dowry on her protigL Consi- 

* Adventures of a Greek Lady, the adopted daughter of the late Queen Caro- 
line. Written by Herself. 2 vols. H. Colburn. 
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dering that such things as the betrothal of children is unknown in this 
country, it reflects highly on Captain Donald that he adhered through 
life to this engagement, and tliat he was ever kind, atten^ve, and 
tionate to the Greek lady ; who herself, with the vanity so peculiar to the 
Eastern character, avows that, “ brought up as I had been in the courtly 
circle of an accomplished princess — introduced by her to many of the 
most distinguished persons of the age, and having been the companion 
of her travels through the most interesting regions of the earth, it caii' 
scarcely seem surprising that my tastes, and indeed my whole turn of 
thought, rose somewhat above the ordinary level. The consequence was, 
that I did not look forward with much of happy anticipation to the time 
when I should be called upon to enter into a less brilliant position of Ufa,*’ 

There was not much promise of happiness here ; and indeed the career 
of the Check lady, from the time that she parted from her protectress, 
appears to have been solely devoted to the display of herself smd costume 
throughout Europe and America. At Glasgow she says, 

My Greek costume, and my power of conversing in various languages, In* 
teresled several gentlemen of the company, wlio had travelled in those parts of 
the world which 1 had visited with the 1‘rinccss of Wales. Some of the ladies 
j}reseiit did not, however, appear to be quite pleased with the mafked notice 

(lirccted'to me. Lady E 1) was particularly piqued, and did not disguise 

her dissatisfaction, though without departing from those rules of poHtwmss 
which are always observed by well-bred persons. That the umbrage she felt on 
this occasion was not eitlier sliglit or transient, is certain; for, in after years of 
iny life, some passages of that lady’s conduct towards me savoured strongly of 
vengeance. 

Tliese points of attraction, as well as others frequently alluded to in the 
f)ages before us, broTight about many offers of marriage ; at Montreal, 
for example, from an officer of marines ; and when in India, she says, 
“ That I am not a begum, or Indian princess, is no one’s fault hut my 
own,” a native prince, one Allum ud Doulah, having made a formal pro* 
posal for her hand. IJjKjn the death of Captain Donald, the persecutions 
the poor countess underwent to force her into the apparently much ab- 
horred state of marrl.age are really painful to peruse ! Whether these 
confessions, by their extreme personality, and the peculiarly Oriental turn 
of mind of their author, do not go beyond what is strictly permissible, we 
Avill not venture to say, as a lady and a foreigner is in the case ; but 
ther(‘ can he no doubt that the mixture of naiveUy ingenuousn(3ss, and 
vanity which belong to them, impart to these said confessions a rich and 
rare interest. On one point the Greek lady’s memory, we suspect, has 
played her false ; it is when she says that Bergami was not with the 
princess at St. Omer’s. ♦ 

BELL’S WAYSIDE PICTURES.* 

This very tasteful book must become popular with tourists. Strong 
appreciation of the beautiful, quick sense of the peculiar and cliaitac* 
(eristic, and lively perception of social anomalies, are the distinguishing 
features of the mind of the author of Wayside Pictures through 
France, Belgium, and Holland.” 

Landing at Havre, a first and truly French scene presented itself to 
Mr. Bell — four Frenchwomen at breakfast, eating, drinking, laughing, 
and screaming all together with indescribable volubility. 

“ It was,” he says, ** a striking sight, upon first landing from England-— 
staid, decorous, conventional England— to come suddenly upon such a party in a 
public room: four ladies, without a gentleman, ordering the waiters with a loud 

* Wayside Pictures through France, Belgium, and HoBand. B^Robert^Beh, 

Author of the « Life of Canning,” &c, R. Bentley. 
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confidence that defied criticijsm, and feasting away at the top of their animal 
spirits. Of course, that was only the first image which involuntarily forced itself 
upon us, to be displaced by a moment’s reflection ; since the universality of such 
usages may be accepted as evidence of a more advanced stage of civilisation than 
exists in England in reference to the conduct of women — little as we arc disposed 
to exchange our retreating manners for this boisterous fearlessness.” 

It is impossible to follow Mr. Bell in liis zigzag paths through town and 
city, in and out of wood and glen, by mill-stream, village, and bill-side, losing 
himself in all manner of places, but still touching with the same interest 

shattered towers, dusk woods, 

The hives of men, or whispering solitudes. 

The fortifications of France, he justly remarks, and the mercantile spirit 
enclosed by them, are antagonistic principles, and cannot subsist together. 
The government of France might as well issue an edict to stop all the 
clocks and watches in the kingdom at a particular moment every day, 
for the purpose of regulating the sun, as build fortifications to restrain 
the free action of industry. All such hindrances must vanish, as know- 
ledge makes head against ignorance, and discovers to us surer safeguards 
than bastions and dykes. The passport system is a similar contradiction 
to the spirit of the age, and cannot, even as a source of revenue, con- 
tinue to co-exist with railroads and steam -packets. 

Mr. Bell remarks of the Seine, as compared with the Rhine, that both 
are dotted all over with traditions, but they are of a different order. 
On the one, ruined castles of great land-pirates, mouldering in a legendary 
atmosphere of love and rapine ; on the other, the monastery reigns para- 
mount over the chfiteau : but where stroiigholds exist, their traditions arc 
those of knights who won their spurs in legitimate fields, and who, in 
spite of the vicissitudes of civil and foreign wars, transmitted honourable 
names to their posterity . Next come antique Norman towns — Rouen and 
Caen at the head — with annihilated old churches ; towns whose history 
is as much mixed up with English tradition as with that of the Normans 
themselves; and then the diligence, the interior of whicli has so long been 
a complete comedy-in-little of French life, but soon destined to disappear 
before its potent rival, the railway carriage. To these again succeed the 
fairy legends of Normandy, “ full of a humanising tenderness, which falls 
in gracefully with the sombre earnestness of the popular temperament.” 
Vaux de Vire, and its lyrists — Ville Dieu, and its pious galantie-show — 
Norman caps, and the faces under them — economical Avranches — Mont 
St. Michel, its chivalrous legends, and its memorials of war and prison — 
St. Malo, “the gustiest spot on the whole coast” — Dinon, and its hero 
Du Guesclin — the habits and superstitidhs of the Bretons — the great green 
Loire, with populous Nantes, and reminiscences of the Duchess of Berri — 
and Angers, and the war of La Vendee ; which lead the way to Saumur, 
the town which Mr, Bell especially recommends to the settler, “ the 
paradise of the demi-fortune,” he expressively calls it. From Saumur to 
Blois and Orleans is now, it is needless to say, but a step. 

And here dropping the curtain on France, Mr. Bell carries the reader, In 
a sudden change of scene, to “drowsy, stately old Antwerp,” — to Malines, 
the centre of the railroad system in Belgium — to Bruges, to Brussels, to 
Waterloo, down the Meuse to Lidge, and thence by the Rhine to Holland. 
This will suffice to give an idea of the variety presented in these Wayside 
Sketches, though not of the interest imparted to them by the author. 

Mr. BelLfs remarks upon the English abroad especially deserve perusal ; 
and we sii^berely hope they may fall in some places, not as se^s cast 
upon the wind, to be blown away, but to take root, and work reform. 
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THE FORTUNES OF WOMAN.# 

In futare times the historian will probably look to the novel” litera* 
ture of the day for the expression of shades of feeling and manners, ifhich 
are lost sight of in the lapse of more important events. In sudi a case 
the times we live in may admit of strange representations. The Romans 
presented in serious history as they are in the pages of the poet of Aqui« 
iium, would not be more extravagant. The woman w 9 t>se fortunes are 
depicted by the clever pen of Miss Lamont, for example, is, at least at the 
outset, a vain, worldly, and unprincipled person in an inferior station of life. 
{Such moral, or rather immoral, idiosyncracy, enables her to push her 
way amidst all sorts of difficulties, to tnrive where others would mint, and 
to come not only unstained, but improved by practice and experience, 
from all kinds of corruption, mental and corporeal. Such experiences 
would not be even tolerated fibm a pen of ordinary calibre; there must 
be power, to grapple with vice and to render its nideousness manifest; 
there must bo tact and discrimination, to distinguish between errors that 
spring from position and circumstances, and such as Rave their origin in 
a corrupt heart ; therts must above all be talent, to depict the darker phases 
of human tjature (quite as common as the brighter) alike with vigour 
and fidelity. These powers Miss Lament possesses in an eminent degree, 
and ‘‘ The Fortunes of Woman” will earn for her high repute in an artis- 
tic point of view. The character of the work may be judged of from a 
few (‘xamples. The daughter of a milliner who absconds from her hus- 
band w'itli Ji Lord Walfield, the htn-oine enters life, after burying her 
brt)kcji-hcartcd father, as an attendant at Hai*row Hall, of which she is 
destined to htj ultimately the mistress, and where ‘‘ with small flatteries 
to the lower in the female department, and with ready impertinences to 
the men,” she soon became a favourite. The marriage of one of the young 
ladies takes the soubrette 1,0 London, where she obtains much worldly 
advice from her runaway mother. By the aid of this experienced person, 
our heroine rises from lady’s maid to be a teacher “ in a titled family, 
without any other pretensions or qualifications than her own impudence,” 
This situation is soon exchanged for another, with a family with whom 
an episode of romance is associated, the lady being a wife divorced under 
circumstances of a very painful character. Our heroine’s deficiencies are, 
however, soon found out in her new situation ; but her dismissal is antici- 
pated by her being carried off by force by another profligate lord, who 
compels her attendance, and afterwards makes her assist in the secret 
burial of a young person whom the said lord has seduced and thou de- 
serted, and who had been induced thereby to commit suicide. To the 
narrative ol’ this terrible catastrophe the author adds : — • 

Ai this awful price did he (Lord Oldston) purchase that severity of rectitude, 
that austerity of niaiiners. which ever after characterised liiin. He ultimately 
married a lovely and amiable lady, wlio was entirely ijfiiorant of this fatal error 
of his youth. But alas! there is many a man who takes the hand of an innocent 
and ex( ellent wife, with crimes on his conscience which should lie at heavy as 
Jxml Oldston’s; yet, because he has not had with his own liand to dig the grave 
of his victim, does not feel that he has made the grave which he too surely has. 

The next scene in which our accommodating heroine is engaged, is as 
companion to a countess ; but this situation she also soon exchanges for 
the more promising one of compauiou to a city heiress, with whom she 
visits Clifton, Bath, <&c. ; and at each fashionable place of resort she 

* The Fortunes of Woman; Memoirs, edited by Mias a yoli. 

Henry Colburn. 
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labours with grM assiduity to entangle one of her heiress’s numerous 
rejected suitors. Hor success in these schemes was so great, that the 
relationship with Lord Arthur Emton and Mr. Snatt is kept up to the 
end ; and on this strange and eventful relationship depends the gist of 
what little story is connected with that which is more properly a series 
of social sketches. As a |ast act of expiadon, our heroine makes one 
great sacrifice iAesigning power over the Harrow estate; and Mr. Snatt, 
who had weddea the heiress before marrying the companion,’* has the 
enjoyment of his first wife’s property only for his life ; but we are as- 
sured that the discovery that each made with regard to the other has 
not in any way aifectea their mutual happiness. 


MADAME SOJiTAG. 

The memoir of this accomplished lady and distinguished singer which 
has just appeared* is exceedingly welbtimed, and deserves to be univer- 
sally read, os well dor tho truthful simplicity which pervades the narrative, 
as for the accuracy of its details, which we arc ourselves in a condition to 
verify. There have been three phases in Madame Sontag’s professional 
life, and in all of these she has been eminently successful : first, when as 
a girl of fourteen she redeemed the fortunes of the great Imperial Opera 
at Prague ; next, when she made her e/Sut in the Italian Opera at Vienna, 
and commenced that triumphal career which terminated in her elevation 
by marriage to the rank which she so well adorned ; and lastly, when, 
casting aside all considerations of false delicacy, she devoted herself with 
womanly true-heartedness to the endeavour to repair, by the professional 
exercise of her genius, those family misfortunes which it was not in her 
power to avert. A moral victory was gained by the attempt; and though 
the experiment was to the last degree hazardous, the result has exceeded 
the expectations of the most sanguine of her early admirers. Madame 
Sontag’s fame stands at the present moment as high as when, twenty 
years back, she astonished and delighted all who heard her ; and the 
certain success which she has achieved is a guarantee for its continuance. 
The public is deeply indebted to Mr. Luinley for the earnestness and 
zeal which he has shown in securing the services of so great an attraction 
as Madame Soutag, and we trust that he too will have his reward. 
We find by the country papers that Madame Sontag is gathering crowds 
to hear her in all the large provincial towns. With fresh laurels on her 
brow, we shall hail with unfeigned pleasure her re-appearance at her 
Majesty’s Theatre for the season of 1850. 

BEFORE AND AFTER.f 

A MODEL town — Staggerton by name, — with its characteristic popu- 
lation, is placed before us in the present work, in a series of entertaining 
sketches and stories. To make the contrast more striking, the little 
country town is presented as it was before and after the Reform Bill ; and 
the wnole is supposed to be narrated by the whilom sub-editor of the 
Staggerton Recorder, The editor’s daughter, who claimed the tender 
attentions of all her father’s sub-editors as a matter of course, and 
brought them to account by a little bit of stereotyped poetry, although 

* A Memoir of the Countess de Rossi (Madame Sontag). London: Mitchell, 
Old Bond-street. 

f Before and After. 2 vols. T. C. Newby. 
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not a very is still a humorous sketch. The interest of The^ 

i ome Wre^ is made to hang upon an objectionable ifc 

lady losing her lover because she has suffered from the ravages of ithall* 
pox, John Hawker, who had not courage to tell' his wife of the gene- 
.rous disposal of ten pounds, and the calamities that ensue, are more 
” Ar‘ Bridget is also a gem of a character. 

*1, 1 1 Reform Bill had passed, and Staggerton was id the hands of 

the lOi, householders, we are told— 

appetured to lie gradmaiy .loBinR their awe for 'the 
^ political importance, and aMermeu 
mnffoi ^ power and dignity. They whose nod had made mere 

«iiKr shake in their shoes, were now snubbed by all manner of empirics at 

puDiic meetings. The country people had lost their influence, and did not even 
. oner to insult the new constituency by putting forward the nominee who hod sat 
m Staggerton since the time of Pitt. 

The unknown son of a rich German merchant having been Bxed upon 
'by the incorruptible patriots of Staggerton, the progress of the electmn, 
wfiich by an accidental mistake devolves for a time upon a London under- 
taker, is narrated in the most farcical manner. With reform, however, 
novel ideas and purposes of life were opened up to the Staggerton popu- 
lation. They began to doubt very much the wisdom of their ancestors. 
There were gas companies, mechanics’ institutes, lectures and societies 
innumerable ; but the final blow was the erection of a cotton-milJ. The 
county oligarchy was aghast, and Aunt Bridget said it plainly foretold 
the end of the world. The manner in which love, however, effects au 
alliance between the wealthy manufacturer and the poor but proud 
aristocrat of Crumble Hall, opens the field for a pretty little bit cd‘ 
romance. Next comes a railway ; and the steadfastness with which Mr. 
Burroughs fought for Camomile Villa, has probably had many parallels 
in the histoiy of these great undertakings. The income-tax is equally 
•cleverly illustrated by Aunt Bridget, who, to win an • attorney, conde- 
scends to pay tax for a great deal larger income than she really possesses. 
But it is impossible to give an idea of all the varieties of character which 
belong to a country town like Steggerton. The railway took many of 
its young geniuses to London ; ana the evils of a little knowledge are well 
portrayed in the mistakes and misfortunes which arc to be met with on 
the onset of a career, looked upon al the distance, and with the enthu- 
siasm of youth, as all success and glory. The “ monster,” — for so, the 
author tells us, he has been designated ever since two charitably disposed 
old ladies, not knowing that ho was editor of a morning newspaper, scan- 
dalised him for keeping late hours, — “ the monster” who has peipetrated 
all these good things is, we believe, Mr. W. H. Wills, a contributor to 
Punch, 

CRAYFORD.* 

This is a novel of the domestic social school, written partly in the form of 
letters *, and it exhibits the foibles, tollies, and the redeeming qualities of the 
middle classes, with considerable unction and spirit. The author is at once 
phrenologist, poet, and metaphysician, most erudite it not apt at quotation, and 
full to overbrimming “of wise saws and modern instances.” The folly and 
vanity of placing too much value on the opinion of others, and the evils of Imd 
temper, are made to contrast well with the advantages knowledge and the 
practice of charity, as more particularly cxemplifi^ in the Crayford fhmily ; 
while numerous life-like sketches of character assist in imparting interest to 
probably a first effort of a pen, which experience will soon \pach to rely more 

upon itself, and not to overload a purely literary work with much reading. 

“ • Crayford i or, the Force of Influence. 2 vols. T. C. Newby. 

Sfpt, — VOL. LXXXVII. NO. CeeXLY, ^ 
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MOOLrTAN.^ 

TfiB siege of Mooltan will occupy, with the striking events which preceded 
ifiid accompanied it—the barbarous murder of the commissioners, Agnew and An- 
derson— the gallantry and, still more, the consummate ability of Edwardes— the 
incompetency of the first reinforcements, and the resolute resistance of the 
Pewan Moolraj— with the ultimate capture of this great city of 80,000 inhabitants, 
and the destructive explosion of its powder magazine — a remarkable page in his- 
tory. The whole is tinctured with that ^ of romance which is peculiarly 
eastern: — Agnew and Anderson, wounded and deserted, sitting beneath the lofty 
dome of that isolated edifice so well depicted in the present work, only to be 
hacked to death by the swords of their frenetic assailanti^,! Edwardes, at the 
head of a Mohammedan regiment, in which , there was not a single white man 
but himself, arming the Suleiman mountaineers, collecting revenue, subsidising 
his troops from the enemy’s resources, and, assisted by Courtlandt’s reinforce- 
ments, beating the Dewan in pitched battle. Then tbo little steamers — fore- 
runners of civilisation— the Cornet^ Mcanee, and the Conqueror ^ coming up the 
Chenaub, the Planet and Nim'^od up the Sutlej, bearing men, guns, and ammuni- 
tion. What a contrast to the times of Alexander, of Mahmud Ghizni, and of 
Tamerlane! Columns of infantry and cavalry were advancing at the same time 
by land. Then comes the storming of intrencliments, a bloody action, which was 
followed by Shere Sing going over to the enemy, and the forced raising of the 
siege. At length further reinforcements arrive from Bombay, and the siege is re- 
commenced. The Bengal regiments push the enemy from their securest positions 
in the suburbs ; the liomba}’ division storm the great mound of Mundi Awa. 
The mortar batteries are next opened ; the Bombay portion of the besieging 
force using gun-cotton instead of powder. The next day, tl\e heavy guns open on 
the Delhi Gate, where a breach is first made, and the batteries arc partially 
manned by blue-jackets. It was the forenoon, of the 30th, when the battery was 
suddenly stopped by a catastrophe which was of so terrific a character as to 
silence the entire siege — as if every man in the force had paused to take breatli 
after a tremendous surprise. This was the explosion of the chief powder mtiga- 
zine in the fort. Two graphic sketches exhibit Mooltan to us — at the moment of 
the explosion, and as it was a quarter of an hour afterwards, when a. dark cloud 
hung over the devoted city like a canopy. The fortress was next stormed at two 
points } the Bombay Fusileers carrying the breach at Kuni Burj, or “tower,” 
the 82n(3 Kegiment being thwarted at the Delhi Gale by the city wall, about 
thirty feet in height, which had been iwerlooked! At the storming of the for- 


tress wc once more see the blue-jaokets prominent at the batteries. The villain 
Moolraj in custody of a part of H.M.’s 32nd Kegiment, and the funeral of Agnew 
and Anderson, form an appropriate conglusion to this very interesting and pecii 
liarly tale-telling series of sketches. / 4 


THE MARlIp BOTANIST.! 

This is one of those useful and delightful little books, of which, as of Dr 
Harvey’s “ Sea-Side” book, too much cannot be said in praise. It is only the 
other day that we saw on a drawing-room table a iiumlxjr of zoophytes, including 
FlustreSy Sertularifie^ Serpulcc^ Corallines^ &c., tastefully disposed in a basket on 
paper, and backed by the brilliant Pfocamium coccineum^ Polysiphonia fonnosa^ 
and other seaw'eeds, grouped together as a mass of sca-plants. It is true that 
the vegetable nature of the stony structure of our British Corallines is a matter of 
discussion ; but wdth sucli little books as these in hajid, when th(.‘ annual visit 
to the sea-side comes round, more accurate views will bo entertained of the 
nature of the common productions of our sandy shores. Miss Gifford’s w'ork 
forms at once an excellent and a prettily-illustrated introduction to the study of 
algolo^; and it will serve as a competent guid$ tp the collertion and preserva- 
tio n of specie s. , 

• Mooltan. A Series of Sketches during and aSef the Sieg¥. By J^hn Dun- 
M.D., Assistant-Surgeon of lI.M.*s 32nd Kegiment. W. S. Orr and Co. 
t There is an inconsistency in the text attached to these sketches, where we 
are informed, at one place, that Agnew’s severed head was carried before the 
Dewan, who threw it into Sirdar K^n Sing’s lap, after which it was exposed to 
the gr^sest indignities ; and in another we are told that, on disinterring the 
bodies, the skeletmis were said to have been perfect — ^thehead of each being found 
with the body. 

J The Marine^tanist : an Introduction to the Study of Algology \ contain- 
ing Descriptions of tlie commonest British Seaweeds, and the best Method of 
Preserving^ them j with Figures of the most remarkable Species. By Isabella 
Gifibrdf ^lartou and Co, 
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PORTLAiro ISLAND AND BRBAKWATBB.* 

SixesjattHOED aeafaring men aie, as ire have seen, parttcolarlr in modnin timeaif 
OB liable to timid counsels and exaggerations as Oanl^haunted It was 

observed by the great Lord Kodney, of glorious memory, in a letter to GoTemor 
I'hicknesse, dated'Batb, 1787, “If Cherbourg harbour is completedj the British 
Channel is no more; it will be the French Channel.” Yet Cl^bourg has been com- 
pleted, notwithstanding Earl Howe’s expedition; and it is not only the central acl* 
vance-post with regard to England, but it possesses the means alike of protection, 
of attack, and of defence. All tliese advantages will, however, we are happy to 
say, be, to a certain extent, counterbalanced by the breakwater and defences now 
commeifced at Portland. If the parliamentary report recommending an extreme 
length of a mile and a quarter is to he adopted, instead of P^tain CUnch*s pro- 
posal of three miles, or Mr. Harvey’s of about two and a quarter, there will ho 
incompleteness at i he outset, hut still a step will have l)een taJten in the right 
direction; and so groat and so manifest are the advantages of a harbour at Port- 
land, both to the trade and power and security of Great Britain, that we have no 
fear of the ultimate results. The late Mr. John Harvey, the original proposer of 
a breakwater, stated that a longtli of two miles and a quarter was necessary to 
completely shelter Weymouth pier, harbour, and bathing-place, when it blonrs 
hard from the soutli-east. The breakwater and works at Cherbourg were thirty 
years in the execution; while the same authority tells us, that a work of greater 
magnitude as a capacious roadstead might he undertaken and accomplished ab 
Portland within a period of five years. This is owing to the peculiar fact, 
that in order to work the quarries of Portland stone, it is required to remove, 
on an average, fourteen feet thick of the upper or cap-stone, to arrive at the 
bed of fine saleable stone. This cap-stone, now an incumbrance, is the best 
possible material for a breakwater; and in Mr. Harvey’s time there were already 
twenty millions of tons, or more than is required for the proposed breakwater, 
ready at hand and free of exiiense. We are ha;^y to find, from one of the little 
publications before us, that the inhabitants of Weymouth and Portland have en- 
tered into a subscription to present the son of Mr. J. Harvey with a suitable testi- 
monial. The breakwater, of which his Royal Highness Prince Albert has lately 
laid the foundatioji, will secure to the navy of England the full and imconirolled 
sweep of the British Channel ; presenting a middle station and refuge Ijetweeii 
Portsmouth rnd Plymouth, in a harbour of four square miles, surrounded by 
superior faciliti('s for dockyards, ship-building, military arsenals, and depots. 
Portland Isle, always, by ith peninsular form, the wildness of its scenery and un- 
adorned rusticity, its quarries, hamlets, people, and customs, a place well worthy 
of visit, will now become one of the most important and rising stations on the 
coast. 

MATIONAL EVILS AND^EACTICAL REMEDIES.t 

Mil. Bijckin<jham labours in the present work to establish the benefits of asso- 
ciation, in ijontradistinction to Communism, the evils of which he clearly and 
eloquently <i(‘nounccs. The first of the great evils which afflict society — tlie very 
root, indeed, from which all the others may be said to spring— is ignorance. 
According to Mr. Buckingham, the second great evil that afflicts the earth, and 
demands’ the care of all who love their country to arrest it, is intemperance. 
The third great, evil, from which all countries suffer in a greater or less dewee, 
is national ])rejudice. The fourth great evil which hinders the progress of nations, 
is restriction on the free interchange of commodities in commercial monopolies, 
instead of frc‘(>- trade. Tlie fifth, is war. The sixth, competition; or, rivalry and 
opposition instead of union and co-operation. The seventh, the helpless and 
hopeless condition of the unfortunate. 

That these arc all great national evils, we are quite ready to admit; but thaCt 
Mr. Buckingham has discovered really ftracHccU remedies for them, cannot be so 
readily acceded. For example, Mr. Buckingham would, to remedy the third evil, 
not only abolish custom-houses, passports, and quarantine establishments, but 
he would also tulvocate tho adoption of a universal language. Very desirable, no 
doubt; but can such a suggestion be called a practical remedy? So also free- 
trade, adopted by one country and not by another, is as pei?iiciou8 and ibolish as the 
disarmament of one nation would be whilst its rival preserved its olden attitude. 
With rega rd to Mr. Buckingham’s plan for a model town, and an associated eom- 

• The Hand-Book to the Island of Portland. Weymouth. 

Remarks on the Subject of an Asylum Harbour for Portland Hoads, &c. 
Weymouth. 

t National Evils and Practical Remedies, with the Plan of a Model Town, dec. 
By James S. Buckingham. 1 vol. Peter Jackson. 
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munity, it is, like everything he proposes, ingenious and plausible, and based upon 
nigh principles of philanthropy. There nothing but Peace, Temperance, and 
Cleanliness are to dwell. The Vices are to be expelled, to the sole dominion of 
the Virtues. Labour is to be limited, education to be gratuitous, law and medi- 
cine likewise. Churches, yet freedom of conscience— walks, fountains, museums, 
and concert-rooms, are to diversify the aspect; ]^auty is to go hand-in-hand with 
Convenience, and jPleasure with Health. It is a noble prospectus on paper ; hut 
who will venture to say, knowing the fallen condition of man, how it would work 
practically ? 

Several of the most important moral and political problems are also discussed 
at length in this extensive scheme, which, however visionarj', is still, in its prin- 
dples, a credit to its Author^s head and heart. 


PANORAMA OF THE NILE. 

The introduction of moving panoramas of scenery into this country by the 
Americans, has been most beneficial to the progress of knowledge. We know of 
nothing by which so much new and varied information can bo obtained in so little 
time, and in so pleasurable a manner, as by one of these geographical paintings. 
The advantages of such pictures, it is to be hoped, will insure them popularity, 
increase in num^r, and improvement in style. The Rhine, the Danube, and a 
hundred noble rivers, await to be conveyed to the canvass. In the mean time, 
Egypt being nothing more than a narrow strip, watered by the Nile’s overflow, 
almost all its great cities and temples visible from the river, and the oldest and 
largest buildings in the world being made to revolve before the spectator, it pre- 
sented itself as peculiarly fitted for this kind of representation. Mr. Bonomi, an 
old and well-known traveller and artist, had the sketches necessary for the under- 
taking at hand; and, assisted by such distinguished artists as Messrs. Warren and 
Fahey, a panorama has been produced, the fidelity and accuracy of wliich can be 
relied upon; the wondrous arcliitectural remains, the existing towns, the boats, 
inhabitants, animals, and plants, the river and land scenery, are all as true to. 
nature and art as representations of the kind can well be. There is this great 
advantage in the panorama of the Nile, that it can be depended upon as a repre- 
sentation of that which is. Even the little guide-book has been written by a first- 
rate hand — by the author of the best history of Egypt. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

A VERY large class of readers will be sorely grieved to find that that most 
amusing work of its class, Pepys^ Diartp has come to an end with the fifth volume 
just published. It is as racy, if not more so, at the conclusion as at the com- 
mencement. — The twenty-first volume of Mr. G. l\ K. James’s works contains 
Castdneauy a story the interest of which is made to depend upon the education of a 
young woman by a man not tied to her by blood, and the results that ensue to 
both. — CherviUe's First Step to French, and Ac Pagers French Master for the 
Nursery, are books exceedingly well adapted for what they propose — to facilitate 
a ^st acquaintance with the French language. — We liave received and read 
with interest Dr. Loewe’s two pamphlets, one On the Supposed Jewish Medal 
found at York, the other On an Unique Cnfic Gold Coin, — The Statement of 
Facts, Ac., in relation to the proceedings instituted by her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort in reference to the royal etchings, relate to a subject objectionable, as 
one for discussion in these pages, on every ground. — Mr. Gilks has successfully 
shown what can be done, even on a large scale, in wood-engraving, in his illustra- 
tions of Shakespeare's Seven Ages of Life, Bome of the original designs of this 
remrkably cheap publication are„however, very far from faultless. — Wright's 
Histwy of Jrektnd has reached a fourteenth number.— M. Fancourt has'favoured 
us with A New Double System of Short Hand Writing, Messrs. D’Almaine and 
Co. with Numbers I. and 11. of a cheap yet valuable addition to the musical 
library, Sir Henry Bishop's Edition of HandeVs Works. The first number, price 
sixpence, contains Acts and Galatea ; the second, Israel in Egypt Also two pretty 
melodies, “ O/* what are you thinking, Jenny?" and “/’m thinking of thee^ Jamie I'* 
and Jeanie and Donald, a ballad composed by G, At Hodson, 
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WILD SPORTS OF THE FALKLANDS. 

SSBTCBED BUBINO A StTETET OF TBOBB ISLAKM. 

By Captaimt Mackinkon, B.N. 

AUTHOB OP “ STEAM WARFABE IN THE PABANA.’^ 

Introduction* 

As the spring-tide of emigration appears to have set stroBgly towards 
the colonial possessions of Great Britiun, it may not, perhaps, oe super- 
fluous, by way of introduction to the following sketches, tb give a wief 
summary of prominent circumstances connected with the Falkland Islands 
since they were first occupied by an English governor (Lieutenant 
Moody), whose appointment took place in 1842, to which year the birth 
of the colony may be assigned. Soon after the governor’s arrival, the in- 
tended site of the principal town was changed from Port Louis, at the 
head of Berkeley Sound, to Port Stanley, as a more convenient spot at 
which passing ships might call when in need of repair or victualling* 
For some time, however, the infant colony languished lor want of maternal 
care ; the government expenditure on its behalf barely sufficing to keep 
life within it. Still, though the islands were not so fortunate as to excite 
interest in England, it was far otherwise on the adjacent coasts of South 
America. The English merchants resiffing in the latter country, actuated 
by the keen foresight and enterprise of wieir nation, wisely turned their 
attention towards the only spot of land, within thousands of miles, that 
hoisted the British standard ; and one of these merchant-princes imme* 
diately took steps to make an agreement with government to purchase a 
large extent of territory in the Falklands. - 

The following condensed extract from the report cf the Colonial Land 
and Emigration Commissioners for 1846, will give the material parts of 
the agreement. It is a curious and interesting document 

1st. Indenture, made the 16thday of March, 1846, between her most 
gracious Majesty Queen Yictoria, of the one part, and Samuel Fisher 
Lafone, of Monte Video in South America, merchant, of the other part. 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria sells to Lafone that part of East Falkland 
lying south of the isthmus in Choiseul Sound. Also the islands in 
Choiseul Sound, and all other islands adjacent to the coast purchased ; 
also Beauchene Island ; also one town allotment of half an acre, and one 
suburban allotment of twenty-five acres in the principal town. 

“ 2nd. For six years and six months from this date, Lafone to have ab- 
solute dominion over all wild cattle, horses, sheep, goats, and swine on 
the East Falkland. 

‘^drd. For the above advantages, Lafone is to p^ her said nnd^ty 
Queen Victoria 60,000/. by instalments in the manner mllowing : 1 0,il00}. 
within ten days (since paid) ; 50001. on the Ist of January, i$51 ; 
50001. on each succeeding ist of January, until the whole dndl 1^ paid in 
full. 

** 4th. Technical reservations of lands for government purposes, Sttohaa 
arseni^, ports, bridges, &c. 

5tb. That Lafone is to deliver to the governor yearly in good health 
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the following stock : in 1 847, 500 cows, 5 bulls, 4000 sheep, 40 rams, 20 
horses. In 1848, 1000 cows, 10 bulls, 5000 sheep, 50 rams, 20 horses, 
50 mares, 5 stallions, 30 sows, and 10 boars. In 1849, 1500 cows, 15 
bulls, 5000 sheep, 50 rams, 50 mares. In 1850, 6000 sheep, 60 rams. 
The sheep to be all white ewes, good breed (not merinos), common and 
hardy, similar to those in the colmiy. The stock to be deUvered at such 
good and safe ports as the governor may direct.'** 

In 1848, when a new governor was appointed, idxty houses had been 
erected at Port Stanley, besides the establishment of Mr. Lafone in the 
southern ^ninsula, and a stnall farm of sheep and cattle, belonging to 
Mr. Whitiagton, at the old settlement of Port Loub. The entire 
lataon numli^d from 300 to 400 souls. 

Towards the end of 1848, Captain Sulivan, R.N., having reached the 
highest step in his profession, and being deeply impressed with the great 
advantages to he drived feom the estahlisnment of a sheep-and-cattle 
grazing-ferm in the Falklands, determined, as the chance of employment 
afloat was small indeed, to form a company for the above pur^e on a 
large scale. An additional motive exists in the state of his health, 
wmch suffered so much from the cold and damp climate of England, that 
his physician advised his departure to such a climate as the captain had 
deserilM the Falklands to be. 

In so great a country as ours, an enterprise of so prominent a nature as 
the one m question is seized on with avidity, particularly by those who 
happen to have a large family of sons. The needful arrangements were 
therefore speedily completed, and a vessel of 375 tons (the Austraiia) was 
chartered to take out stock and materials necessary to set the venture 
** well afloat.'* 

As the author is very mudi interested in the success of this enterprise, 
he is anxious to correct an error into which he fell some years ago, in 
reference to the sa^-flshing of these islands, when, writing about the 
Vohinteer Rocks on Berkeley Sound, and the South Sea R^ks slightly 
to the southward of the former, he stated that they are superior, in 
number of for seal and extent of suiface, to the iriand of Lobos in the 
Rio de la Plata, for which is piud a yearly rent of 80,000 dollars. In 
making this statement he was much mistaken, and regrets having fallen 
into an exaggeration. 

Since the departure of Captain SuUvan’s expedition, government has 
taken up the IVautilus^ a vessel of 200 tons, to convey the necessary 
nukteriais for repairing ships at the Falklands. This is, indeed, very 
muoh required, especially smce the golden dreams" from California 

* This contract was based on a rough calculation of the extent of land in the 
aemthem peidnsula. Thus, the length and width only were taken into aoeount 
before the survey was completed. This rough estimate gave SOO square teagi^ 
or about half a inillion of acres. It was found, however, from the peculiar in* 
dentation of the coast, that a considerable error had been committed, and that 93 
square leagues formed a just calculation for the main-land. The islands would 
SMke 17 more: making altogether 110; being little mate than half Hie exiMt 
couridered in the bargain. It is hut just, therefore, that some reduction should 
he made in the instalments. This is still a point of dispute between the contract* 

ing parties; the soooner, however, an equitable adjustment takes place, the 
better for the colony, whose energies are considerably retarded by this delay and 
uncertainty. The latest reports from the islands stafe that the governor is about 
liOitopthewQriuofMr.Laliine: this would be a sericw tkiw to the setH^^ 
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hftv0 set bH the rest of the world dreaming of nunes of gold^ whidb^ eays 
old Burton, is of all other a most delicious olgeet A sweet 
itght, a goodly lustre hath gold, and we had rather see it than the iUo* 
Intolerable pains we take for it. Long joume)ra, heavy burdens, aU wo 
made light and easy by it The sight of gold refresheth our spirits and 
ravisheih our hearts. Il will make a man run io the Ant^HHies/' Evm 
before the existence of the Californian mania, t^e average number of 
vessels passing the Falklauds both ways was five per diem^ Most of 
these ships sighted the islands to verify their chronometaes ; and it is 
not too much to say, that if captmns of vessels were genendly aoiiuaintad 
with the facilities offered by me Falklauds, such as the ahundplu^e and 
marvellous cheapness of provisions, the a^irahle havens (more like 
basins than harbours), the great facility of entrance and depi^ure, and, 
though last not least, the ports being perfectly free, full ninety per oeaA 
of tlm above-named vessels would call there, to carry out a proper system 
of economy on the long-voyage trade.* 

Apropos of economy : a caution is here given to unwary persons wfan 
may desire to send out, by the hands of adventurers, seeds or other 
trifles to benefit the colonies. The author does not intend to accuse the 
class of shiphrokers, hut merely to expose an instance of very sliarp 
practice tending to injure our colonial possessions, and to bring dWepute 
on a body of respectable men. A small fig-drum, contaming about 
twenty-five ears of black barley and a few seeds, weighing unoer five 
pounds, and of the value of 2s. 6d>y was sent to the advertising ugemt 
of the Nautilus* In the course of two days a bill for shipment, customs, 
&c., was received, amounting to 1 4s. 6a. !— upwards of dOO/. a ton. 

With regard to the climate of the Falklauds, it is a singular fact that 
this ai'chipelago has always been characterised as barren, desolate, and 
tempestuous. Nothing can he more erroneous. The misrepresentations 
in Anson’s Voyages” have probably strengthened, if not created, the 
general prejudice; but there can he little doubt tiilt this navigaW^i 
passage round Cape Horn manifested more zeal than judgment, par- 
ticularly in keeping his squadron together, rather than appointing a 
rendezvous in the racifia It is notorious that his vessels were hwy 
found and fitted ; his crew was not only weak, but the mcjority tm- 
trained ; and, to complete the list of evils, the veiy worst time of year 
was, by defective arrangement, forced upon them for rounding this pro- 
minent southern headland. Where so many elements of disaster exist, 
it is not surprising that misfortune* riioukl occur. The Falklauds being in 
the vicinity, came in for a share of the misrepresentation which still 
retains a hold on the public mind. Captain Sulivan was employed seven 
years in minutely examining and surveying these islands. He was 
accompanied by his family, who not only enjoyed uninterrupted good 
health, but considered the climate better, on the whole, than Cornww or 
Devonshire. 

Voyagers frequently form erroneous impressions .of climate fromitie 
temporary nature of their sojourn. This is remarkably ecxerntdified in 
the joomsd of Darwin, who is generally an accurate anzmor* He sayt^ 

The climate of the Falklauds may he compared to that whidbi is 

* A large sliip of 800 tons (the VictfHj/) has been diarteied by govemment to 
take out ninety pensioners and their fiitmlies. This large sad sweml addiltoll to 
the population of the islands will be of inestimable benefit. 
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^i^^enced at the height of between one and two tbonsand feet on the 
mountains of North Wales^ having, however, less sunshine and le^t frost, 
but more wind and rairu” After this assertion bad been proved to be 
totally ineorrect, and after the evidence of Captain SuUvan’s letters, it is 
surprising that in the second ecKtfen of « A NatuftJist’s Voyage,” the 
author should have appended the following foot-note to p. 189 

From accounts published since our voyage, hnd more especially from 
several interesting letters froril Captain SuSvan, R.N., employed on the 
survey, it appears that we took an ^aggerated view of the badness of 
the climate of these islands. But when I refleet on the almost univen^ 
covering||f peat” (query, what has that to do with climate?) “and on 
the fact of wheat seldom ripening there” (incorrect), “I can hardly 
believe the climate in summer is so fine and dry as it has lately been 
represented.” 

Now the truth is, that the temperature of the Falklands is very similar 
to that of Devon or Cornwall, with this difference, that it is rather 
milder, much drier in summer, but very windy. The evaporation is 
excessive ; so much so that, in this particular, it exceeds the Cape de 
Verds. This is, indeed, an extraorainary fact, especially when the 
latitude of the latter region is considered. So extreme a dryness of air 
may hereafter he turned to excellent account in the manufacture of salt ; 
ana should this anticipation turn out to be practically correct, a valuable 
article of commerce will be added to the productions of the Falklands. 
South America is now principally supplied with salt from Cheshire in 
England, and the Cape de Verds ; the length of the voyage in both 
instances being much against a cheap and certain supply. 

The Falklands are remarkahl/ accessible to pedestrians (see Fitzxoy, 
p. 247) ; and the earth is clothed with a variety of nourishing grasses, 
which are equally sweet with the delicate parts of the foliage of Indian 
com. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that animals in these islands 
should grow to an enormous size, nor that their meat should be of very 
delicate flavour. 

The tussock (s^e Ross's Voyage, p. 269), is a gigantic species of 
grass, frequently growing to the height of ten feet, and, where abundant, 
not only capable of sheltering, but absolutely concealing, herds of cattle 
or horses. Tussock is called “ the glory of the Falklands.” An in- 
stance is mentioned in Ross's voyage of two American seamen (deserters), 
who lived solely on the core of this grass for fourteen months ; and, 
when reclaimea from their wild wanderings, were plump, healthy, and 
in excellent spirits ! Cattle and horses are ravenously fond of tussock ; 
so much so, that the author has a vivid remembrance of the wild cattle 
eating the dry thatch, composed of this material, from a small cabin ho 
had erected as an armourer’s forge. This was seen by him with a spy- 
glass from the deck of the Arrow, when the beasts were descried, reared 
on their hind legs, easily pulling down what the crew with so much 
trouble had competed.* 

In 18B9, the icattle were computed to be about 30,000 head. Their 
increase since that time must have been enormous, as they are now 
estimated at 200,000. The only way to account for this prodigious 

* A small specimen of this grass is growing luxtwitttttly in the seed-warehouse 
of Messrs. . Page and Son, above Bar, Southampton. 
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mi^ipUeation is, that smce the former period^ whaiers mid otlter 
mm^adere have been kept off from some of the stationd^ by the 
ment and occupation of the islands. It is^ however, to be n^fretted tiiat 
in the remote parts great depredations are still committed cm the eatde* 
This is beginning to be felt as a serious drawback td the ontiay oS 
capital. Pebble Island, for instance, and the islands ^jacent, ire 
admiral adapted for cattle-stations: unfortunately, however, this is 
the veiy locality now resorted to by marauders for stealthily obtaining 
beei^ not merely for present supply, but for committing so wholamle i 
destruction as will enable them to salt down sufficient m a long ctiiise^ 
It is pretty well known that in numerous vessels from England, dioneriea, 
and other places, a stock of salt is taken out for the puipose of enring 
a supply of'^rovisions at the expense of these islands. The only way tO 
prevent this pillage, which years of impunity have seemed to sanction^ 
would be by stationing on the spot one or two small vessels-— for 
example, two cutters, rigged as ketches, under a commander : these,' con- 
stantly moving about, would not only scare away the light-fingered 
gentry, but a portion of the crews would be eminently useful in erecting 
buOdings for government pur^ses, cultivating garden*, mi making 
preparations for colonisation, cither penal or otherwise. The expense 
would be little or nothing : say, one commander, one lieutenant, two 
second masters, twenty aide seamen, twenty marines, and sixteen others 
-—in all, sixty. These officers and men could easily navigate one ketch 
of 120 tons and another of sixty, and be a complete protection to the 
whole islands. 

It is believed that these islands are frequently made use of by fraudii* 
lent persons much in the same raanneAs the Bahama banks are in the 
West Indian seas; that is to say, ships are purposely lost there to 
defraud underwriters. Many instances are known of vessels being 

cast away” in the most unaccountable manner. In several instances 
ships thus lost in some of the basiu-like harbours, have been sold for a 
“ mere song,” recovered at little expense, and are still liearing rich 
freights across the seas ! The very fact of a naval officer being on the 
spot would prevent such disgraceful proceedings, and save thousands 
yearly. 

The undeservedly bad name borne by the Falklaiids, tempts fraudu- 
lent adventurers ; but were people in general well informed as to the 
admirable and safe ports in these islands, the utmost surprise would be 
expressed at ships being lost there. As it is, the unprincipled master 
has a certainty of a safe and comf(u*tahle wreck ; preserves his life and 
as many private stores as he may think necessary; loudly trumpets forth 
the dangerous nature of the islands ; and thus disarms and silences sus- 
picion. From the enormous increase of trade in this direction, the 
author ventures to predict that the underwriters in England will be 
thorougldy fleeced in insuring vessels round the Horn, and that the 
islands will be innocently accused of being' the cause ; hut he assirts 
advisedly that no well-found, well-managed ship need be lost on the 
Falklands. 

As a corroboration of the apparently marvellous inorease of animalp 
alluded to above, the foDowing is quoted from the narrative of a voyagb 
by Lopez in 1586, published in the third volume of “ Hakluyt’s -Yoyi^jiet 
and Travels Of all the men Don Pedro left behind Mm, there were 
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faitfc SOO left alive, who, in the ahip’s boats, went higher up the river $ 
learing in the place called Buenos Apes their mares and horses. But 
it is a wonder to see, that of thirty mares and seven horns, which the 
Spaniards IdFt there, the increase in forty years was so great, that the 
country twenty l^gues up is full of horses; whereby a man can conjecture 
th^oodness of the pasture and the fruitfulness of the soil.^^ 

l%e following sketches are extracted a diary kept by t% author 
whilst surveying the Falklands in 1838 and 1839. On the site of the 
mresent town, P<nrt &anley, he shot five wild geese at one discharge* 
l^fbre that time the harbour was unsurveyed, and consequently un- 
known ; and the whole population, exclusive of the oncers and men 
surveying, ocmsisied of about one dozen persons ! 

Pakt L 

Pmasant HAnBonn. — The barometer fell so fast, that the sur- 
veying party did not think it prudent to leave the vessel. Every 
preparation was made for a heavy gale ; as we knew, by experience, that 
Ihe weather-glass is a faithful monitor. At noon we began to feel the 
breeze ; and by 2 p.m. we had as hard a gale of wind, accompanied by 
as fierce and powerful squalls, with numerous flakes of snow, as 1 ever ex- 
perienced. Our situation was desolate in the extreme : to leeward, a 
range of rocky hills covered with snow, the harbour itself (a branch of 
Port Fitzroy) lashed by the furious gale into one sheet of foam ; and to 
windward, a small islet covered with tussock, the lon^ leaves of which, 
bending and bowing as in despair, added to the dreariness of the pro- 
spect ; while the entrance „,to tl# harbour and the head of the bay were 
hidden from our view by large flakes of snow driving furiously past us. 
To deepen the effect of this dismal picture, we were consemus of being 
104® of latitude from Old England ; and that, in case of need, we were 
several hundred miles away from the nearest assistance. In spite of all 
this, we were perfectly comfortable and jolly, and cared not one farthing 
for the gale, as we had not only full reliance on our own resources, hut 
abimdance of creature comforts,” to say nothing of the appearance of 
our spritsail-yard, which was not merely decorated, but positively loaded, 
with game oi all kinds. 

Towards night, as usual, the gale abated. The next morning, after 
divisions, it being Sunday, divine service was performed (a ceremony 
omitted only on one occasion while Captain Sulivan and myself were 
abdai^ the vessel, when, during a very heavy gale of wind, we were 
battened down). After the ship^s company had dined, some of the crew 
were allowed to land for a walk ; but as no fire-arms were permitted to 
be carried on the Sabbath, it was customaiy to put the men on an islet, 
in order to avoid any danger from the wild animals which infested the 
mainland. On the day in question, about twenty were landed on the 
little tussock isle close to which we lay; and as certain of the officers, 
myself among the number, wished to go, we all went together, and 
soon began to amuse ourselves in the best way we could. These tussock 
beds are very singular places: they have been undisturbed for ages, 
and by tlie perpetual decay and renewal of the flags the whole pFaee 
where they grow is covered with large lumps of vegetable matter as in- 
flammable as tinder. The long thin leaves interlock above, and form, 
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here and there, little cloisters from five to tvrenty yards long ia some 
irlaces. The paths thus formed are trodden perfectly smooth by thjs mime* 
rous penguins, whose holes branch off in eveiy direction. 

As we were looking about us, one of our party suddenly observed tbut 
he smelt smoke* Though such a remark on an uninhabited laland waa 
of a nature to excite surprise, no one seemed to heed it till, in a tmf 
minutes, thick reeky volumes began to roll over our heads, when it struck 
me that some of our careless vagabonds had set fire to the weather-side. Off 
we started for very life, though we had only about 200 yaids to go. The 
ground was excessively difficult some of the lumps above described were 
nve feet high, and the flags on the summits many feet al^ve our heads. 
The crackling of the flames was plainly heard, as if dose to us^ and we 
were nearly suffocated by the dense smoke. At length, after a decorate 
struggle, in which severd shoes and caps were lost, we gained the oeaofa^ 
rushed into the boat, and pushed off. We were barely in time ; for tha 
next instant the*littie bank over which we had scampered was a mats of 
bright flame. Not a moment was lost in sending a boat round to the 
weather-side (the leeward being impracticable, on account of heat and 
smoke) to look for the rest of our men, about .whom we were, of course^ 
very anxious. The thoughtless fellows were found sitting quietly on 
the beach smoking their pipes, and looking with vacant pleasure on their 
work, not dreaming that some of their shipmates might, as the Ameri- 
cans say, have been “ used up” by it. 

The next morning, anxious to see the effects of the fire, I landed 
early, and having examined the ashes, ascertained that a very great 
number of birds had been destroyed by the conflagration. The island 
consists of about 300 acres, of which, I|^m convinced, there are not a 
dozen square yards without a nest of some kind of bird containing four 
or five egg% or callow brood. In the portion of land wherein the fixe 
raged, the young birds were roasted alive, besides a few seals, whose re- 
mains we found pretty well singed. The authors of this wholesala 
destruction said it was quite pitiable to see the larger birds, such as 
geese, c£^anchos, &c., flying round the flames that were consuming tiieir 
young, and screaming with horror. Now and then one of them would 
fall in, either suffocated by the smoke or scorched by the heat. 

A day or two subsequently, Captain Sulivan and myself landed with 
our guns on an exploring excursion. After about an hour’s walk round 
a lake, during which we jointly bagged upwards of forty teal, we 
saw, on turning the comer of a gully, a huge bull half hidden among 
the bushes, as if fast asleep. Dropping on our knees, we crawled back 
some distance, for the purpose of changing our small shot for ball. 
Having thrown down our game and shooting-jackets, we stealthily ad- 
vanced on all-fours, and crept up to a small bank within fifteen yards 
of the bmte’s great head, which lay fully exposed to us ; then, resting 
our guns, we both fired our left barrels at a concerted signal, reserving 
the right. The beast did not move ; and, to our mortification, we fonno, 
on a nearer approach, that we had valiantly been attacking a dead 
animal. It was some consolation, however, to discover that our two 
bullet-holes were touching each other in the centre of his brain. 
Knowing full well that we might reckon on a speedy detection of our 
exploit, and, consequently, on being well laughed at^ we determined tu 
ward off the expected rimcule by tummg the tables m our dupmates I 
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accordingly? going on board wiih joyful countenances, we said (winch 
was true enough) that we had shot a bull through the brain, ai^ that 
he bad not stirred afterwards. On hearing this, a party was formed, 
and saws, knives, and other butchering instruments were taken, for the 
purpose of cutting up the spoil, towards which, after receiving the neees* 
sary directions, they started in high glee ; while we sat down to dinner, 
chuckling at our ritse, which, if it md not deceive our companions, had 
the desired effect in diverting the laughter from ourselves* 

When we had completed the survey of Pleasant Harbour, we took the 
weasel some miles further up* As we advanced towards ike head of the 
harbour, the beauties of the place opened on us. Sometimes the passage 
was 60 narrow that one might have thrown one’s hat ashore on eitlm 
side ; and anon it spread out to a broad sheet of water. The whole scene 
was so desolate and dumb that, in giving the word of command, as the 
different windings made it necessary to shift the yards, my own voice 
startled me. The water-fowl, noiselessly parting on each side of our bow 
ae the vessel came up to them, did not appear alarmed, but stared at us 
with grave astonishment. At eight o’clock we came to and moored in a 
large sheet of water, about ten miles from the harbour’s mouth. 

While enjoying my cigar on deck, and deriving pleasure from the soft, 
serene air evening, I perceived two bulls grazing close to the shore 
just ahead of the vessel. The surveyors, who were engaged below laying 
down their work, immediately stopped business and came up. Having 
only one day’s beef on board, we determined to attack the bulls ; and, in 
a few minutes, four of us were pulling for the shore with well-loaded 
gfuns. Our proceedings had got wind on the lower deck, and all hands 
crowded up the rigging to see th# battle. We landed under the bank, in 
such a position as not to be seen by our prey, who were quietly grazing 
idl the time. Stealthily, like Indians, we climbed the bank,||iid jumped 
over the brow full before them. They immediately turned tail and ded. 
Captain Sulivan fired at the nearest brute as he turned, and, though at 
rile distance of fifty yards, we could clearly hear the “ thud” of the ball 
striking him, which it did about six inches behind the heart. This was a 
staggering blow, but did not prevent his running away. La Porte (our 
dog) was immediately slipped, caught the bull about three hundred yards 
inland, and fiew at fiank, which caused him to fece about and attack 
the dog. Time was thus given me to get within fifteen yards of the 
spot, when, lowering his head, the brute charged me. My right-hand 
barrel, however, damped his ardour, and he turned half round as if to 
fly. My second bullet now went clean through his body a few inches 
aoove the heart, and, for a moment, brought him on his knees. While I 
drew my knife in order to hamstring hun, he suddenly rallied, and ap- 
peared to collect what strength was left him for one last desperate effort 
-always the most dangerous. At this moment Mr. Sulivan jun. came 
up and presented his gun, but the vile Brummagem snapped without 
going off; and we should have been in rather an awkward predicament, had 
not Captain Sulivan, with his remaining barrel, within five yards, laid 
the bull dead at his feet, the bullet passing throu^ the centre of the 
brain, and coming out at the back of his head. The moment he fell, we 
were greeted by three loud cheers from the people at our mast-head, and, 
in a few minutes, had thirty stout fellows with us. After disembowkling 
our prey, we attached a strong line to his horns, and, with a sailornmng 
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fijam thirty hoarse throats, dragged him down to the water’s edge, towed 
him off, and hoisted him in with a runner and tackle, not liking to trust 
his great weight to the yar(L 

As the suri^y detained us here several days, we had a good oppcntuluty 
of exploring the immediate vicinity. Not a day passed witnont om 
seeing herds of cattle grazing around. To attack these would not he 
so dangerous an adventure os to encounter the outlying bulls, whid), in 
number, are disproportionate to the cows. This, no doubts has arisen 
from the great slaughter for food of the latter, whose flesh is jpreferable 
to that of the males— -a slaughter committed by ships of all nations some 
few years ago, before the Falklands were under the English fll^« I 
generally remarked that the outlyers were covered with gashes, rooeiveit 
pwbably, in many a hard battle ; and that they laboured under the dis- 
advantage of not having their horns pointed upwards, whereas ifae 
bashaws who lived in female society had remarkable advantages in that 
weapon of offence. This may be a wise ordination of nature, to prevent 
the great number of males from injuring the breed, which would certainly 
ensue were not some of the bulls turned out of the herd and kept at a 
distance by their more favoured brethren. 

Part IL 

Having seen that every thing was in order in our little vessel, I 
thought a good opportunity was before me to carry out one of the orders 
given by the Admiralty to my commanding officer — namely, to form little 
gardens in any convenient spot in the Falkland Islands. I therefore 
determined to seek out a locality adap^d to so well-intentioned a pnr^ 
pose. 

At half-jpat ten in the forenoon, I manned the dingy with four boys, 
and pullea along tlie shore, frequently landing as a favourable place 
seemed to present itself, each of which, however, on examination, proved 
impracticable. At length we arrived at a little creek, about forty yards 
wide, running inland. Up this we went, following the windings of the 
stream about a mile, when they terminated in a smml rivulet running from 
a lake situated at a short distance. Leaving the boat in charge or three 
of my young crew, I landed with the fourth boy, and walked to the wild 
and sequestered mere, which presented a sight to charm the eye of s 
sportsman. The extent of the water— barely two acres— was thickly 
dotted with birds. Two majestic swans, with ebony necks issuing from 
snowy bodies, floated, with an air of haughty patronage, among innu- 
merable geese, ducks, teal, and divers; but, to my great amazement, the 
feathered crowd, instead of appearing the least alanned and skurrying 
drew towards us ; unlike their civilised brethren, they were ignorant of 
the treachery of man. 

I sat down on the brink of the lake, wondering whether, on my return, 
I should be able to convince people of tbe truth of that widen I th«n 
beheld. Except the swans, the whole assembly of fowl approached gta* 
dually until some hundreds were witldn twenty yards of me. A dhorus 
then arose from them, as if with one accord they inqmred my businw 
there, and sought to know in a friendly way why 1 wturbed their 
vaqr. 1 may nere remark, that the sounds ih^ utter in a wild stfl|0 
are totally different from their notes when domesticated, and 1 shoifld ihH 
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have recognised the species by the ear alone, the entire congregation 
appeared to be so tame and unsuspecting, that, reluctant to make my 
presence shunned by dealing death among them, I contented mysefr 
(although my double-barrel, loaded with No. 6, was lying across my 
knees), with taking the seal-club from my boy’s hand, and shying rb 
among the birds. 

This had an effect contrary to what I expected ; for, instead of being 
alarmed, they gathered, as if with curiosity, round the missile, and 
pecked at it. Never was so glorious an opportunity of making an immor- 
tal shot ! But again my humanity struggled witn my love of sport : I 
could not kill the poor confiding creatures, who placed themselves almost 
within my grasp. At this moment a more legitimate opportunity 
offered : a flock of teal flew over my head from another place. Mecha- 
nically my gun jumped to my shoulder, |pnd before I was aware of it, 
both barrels had done their work ; five birds fell from the discharge of 
the first, and four from that of the second. For a few minutes, the 
flutter and confusion that followed on the lake was indescribable ; but 
quiet was soon restored, except that every now and then were heard little 
bursts of rapid chattering, as if excited by wonder. 

Bagging my teal, I resumed my quest of a site for a garden, passing 
more /than once tlie skeleton of a wild bull or cow — rather grim land- 
marks in a wild solitude. One of these strongly excited my attention. 
It lay in a pass over a small boggy rivulet at the bottom of a deep ra- 
vine, Here the poor brute must have stuck in trying to cross : the sur- 
rounding earth was torn up, and the vegetation destroyed as if by hoofs 
and horns. I was inclined to suspect that this might have been done by 
wild cattle, in horror at the terrible death of their fellow, who must have 
perished of starvation : his head was stretched out as in the act of bel- 
lowing. While “ moralising this spectacle,” I quite forgot the purpose 
for which I landed ; and was only roused from my brown study, and 
warned of my distance from the boat, by the sudden trumpeting of wild 
bulls. I felt convinced we wejo chased. 

Hoping to get back in a direct line, we ascended the side of the ravine, 
and made for a hill, on the summit of which was a little rock which, 
luckily for us, was scaleable only by bipeds. On gainingthe base of this 
position, impregnable to quadrupeds, 1 climbed up, closely followed by 
my boy, who had hardly got a footing on the top, when v e descried five 
hu^e brutes who closed in our little fortalice, and declared war by 
furiously tearing up the ground. 

With all convenient speed I drew from my gun the charges of small 
shot, and loaded with ball ; but alas ! not expecting a fight, I had only 
four bullets ; and considering those not quite sufficient to physic five fuli- 
grown bulls, I determined to lay them by for a last resource, and await 
the chapter of accidents ; knowing frill well that, should we not return by 
a certain time, a party would be sent to our assistance, who would soon 
deliver us by raising the siege. To beguile the time, I struck a light for 
my cigar, and reclining at my ease, expected the brutes would take them- 
sefves off. But no such thing ; they did not even graze, but watched 
die rock as a cat would watch a mouse-trap. I could not help laughing 
to see my little companion every now and then Kft up bis head, recon- 
noitre the enemy, and extend nis fingers from his nose according to the 
elegant method now in vogue of “taking a sight.” 
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We remained thus blockaded about three hours, when suddenly came 
cm a furious squall of snow and sleet, which conapletely enveloped us all in 
the clouds. This being too good an opportunity to be lost, we swiftly and 
silently evacuated our position, and ran at least a mile without stopping^ 
after which a rough walk of an hour and a half brought us down to toO 
boat. I resolved that, in future land excursions, I would carry mto 
bullets. 

In the afternoon of the following day, I again lauded, having our 
purser for my compainion. While rounding an angle in the island, I 
saw, spread out fast asleep, a hair seal of about seven feet in length. 
Being anxious to observe the movements of one of these creatures, 1 
halted, and quietly watched him. My friend had also seen the animal 
from another point of view, a^ being armed with a boarding<pike, had 
stealthily approached him. 'ifR assailant, brandishing his weapon, had 
so earnest an expression of countenance, and seemed inspired by so 
knightly a determination (as though a new St. George was about to 
attack a new dragon), that I could not refrain from bursting into a loud 
laugli. This roused the seal, who, slowly raising his head, gazed round 
about with Sleepy eyes. The next moment the purser^s pike was 
stuck with right good will into the beast’s hind-quarters, on which he 
scuttled into the water, followed by his persecutor, who, in his excite- 
ment, tumbled after him (repeating his digs) into the water, whence, what 
with my excessive laughter, and the thick kelp, 1 had some difficulty in 
extracting him. Thus ended our exploration for the day. In the 
thoroughly soaked condition of my friend, a speedy return to the ship 
was necessary. 

As, about this period, we had not much experience in combating wild 
cattle, we deemed two persons with guns quite sufficient tt) attack one 
beast. When, however, we had gained a little more knowledge, we 
became cautious, and generally took with us three or four men well armed. 
Our first irrational valour arose from ambition of the honour of van- 
quishing a bull single-handed — an exploit attempted by Captain Sulivan 
and myself ; after which, being satisfied with our experiment, we were in 
no hurry to repeat it. 

One morning early the surveying party landed, and were soon lost in 
the windings of the creeks. About two hours after their departure I 
ascended, with my spy glass, to our mast-head, for the purpose of getting 
a better view, ana could see the party on a distant hill building a mark. 
In a short time I observed them pointing their glass very earnestly in 
the direction of a particular spot, much nearer the vessel, towards which, 
having finished the mark, and put a pole on its summit, they started at 
a rapid pace. I conjectured that the object of their anxiety must be a 
herd of cattle. Immediately arming myself with my usual weapons, I 
pressed into the service my dog La Porte, together with a brave boy of 
the name of Popham, who afterwards always carried my second gun, 
and who never once flinched from putting it into my hand at the proper 
moment. Knowing, from the nature of the ground, that I shotdu st^d 
a much better chance of getting near the animals than was posseised hy 
the surveyors, who must cross one or two creeks and approach their my 
from an open plain, I landed, and marched in a direct line to the ^ape 
denoted. After progressing about two miles, we observed, just over 
carest of a biUock, a black ridge or emmence, like a bush or smiA took, 
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which suddenly started into life, developing a huge head and pair of 
horns. It was a bull, grazing ; and a magnificent creature he appeared 
to be* These wild fellows *are yeiy diflPerent from their species in a tame 
state. I cannot more fitly describe them than by saying they have a 
terrible aspect ; so much so, that some of our men, and one officer, 
although as brave and careless of their personal safety as any could be, 
were never able to get over their dread of the gorgon-like visages of 
these beasts, which operated so powerfully on o#e or two occasions, as to 
prevent the individuals in question from venturing on the main land. 
This peculiar terror on the part of men of high courage, must, I imagine, 
have arisen from early impressions made in childhood, similar to the 
dread some persons have of being alone in a dark place. 

While considering "how best we migM attack the brute, a herd of 
about forty or fifty was suddenly expcWi to our view. Starting La 
Porte at them, and enjoining my bravo young companion to keep close 
to me, we ran full speed towards the animals, the whole of which seemed 
panic-stricken, and scoured off. One bull took a direction across my 
path, at a distance of about fifty yards. I levelled my rifle at his fore 
shoulder, and heard (immediately after its sharp crack) the *dull sound of 
die bullet striking him. This enraged the animal, when, turning his 
head at me, on he came at speed, with tail high above his back. In a 
moment I had changed guns, and, with my left knee on the ground, 
waited his approach. La Porte did all a dog could do to divert liis 
course ; but on me the bull had fixed his eye, and nothing could shake 
his purpose. I must confess I felt as if J should have been much safer 
anywhere else ; but it was too late to think of that. The animal was 
within twenty yards when my first barrel opened on him. The ball 
entered his ‘forehead, but not sufficiently deep to cause instantaneous 
death, or even to disable him for the moment. Regardless of pain, he 
still galloped forward, when, at ten yards, my remaining barrel pierced 
his left eye. Mad, and half blinded, he now swerved from me and rushed 
headlong on my boy, whom, without attempting to toss, he knocked 
down, trampled on, and passed over. Before he could turn, La Borte had 
him by the nose, and for a few seconds held him ; but he soon threw the 
dog off, and came upon us streaming with blood. During the next two 
or three minutes we exerted every nerve and muscle to keep clear of his 
repeated, though weakened, charges, and only succeeded by La Porte’s 
powerful assistance, who, when we were nearly caught, sprang upon him 
like a tiger. 

At length tlie bull appeared to stagger slightly, and the dog pinned 
him. Drawing my huntiog-knife — which, by the bye, I could shave with — 
I ran up, and was in the act of hamstringing him, when once more he 
riirew off the dog and bounded at me. While making the third bound 
(and when I fencied I could feel his hot breath, he was so close), the 
tendon having been severed, the remaining cartilages of the leg gave way, 
and, with a loud bellow, he was stretched on the ea^. The next moment 
my knife was sticking in his heart. After a little time we cut his throat 
and examined his wounds, each of which was mortal. He was of tibe 
low*^uartered breed, but young. One of the surveying party, who aftei> 
wards came up, pronounced him to be only three years old. 

We now collected our hats, guns, Ac., which had been scattered around, 
and were beghming to compose ourselves, when, to our infinite discomfevt, 
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tm more bulls appeared over the rising ground, with taib up (a aign of 
miiohief), and making direct for us. My first impulse was to load, mi 
be prepared to receive our pursuers; but in the heat of Ihe last battle I 
haa dropped ray powder-fiask. Nothing therefore remained itherewtill 
to defend ourselves but our knives, which we clutched desperately, tdkiiig 

S a position behind the carcase of our former ania^nist. The ImitOS 
vanced furiously; flight would have been impossirae ; we deemed our 
case hopeless. At the ||ioment when the bulls were within two hundred 
yards of us, we were unexpectedly cheered by a loud shout, and, with de- 
light inappreciable by any one who has not been in a similar pre^cament, 
we saw all the surveyors hastening to our assistance, some with guni^ 
others with boats* stretchers, and one wit^ a very suspicious instrument, 
which looked marvellously like a theodolite-stand. * This timely diversion 
had the desired effect. The lulls stopped short, and, our allies giving a 
shout, turned tail and fled. 

We now cut up the carcase of the bull 1 had slain, carried the joints 
down to the boat, and then proceeded to prepare lunch. Four men were 
employed to collect “ diddledee;’* * one was sent with my rifle to procure a 
couple of geese, and another was employed in lighting a fire. In a very 
sbo^ time a heap of fuel was fiercely blazing, and a couple of geese 
lying beside it. Our cookery was not very elaborate; the man whom 
we deputed to officiate cut off the heads of the birds, pulled out the long 
wing- feathers, and rolling up the bodies in a heap of “diddledee,*’ com- 
mitted them to the flames. In about twenty minutes the geese were 
thoroughly roasted, and unceremoniously kicked out of the fire. Thus 
dressed, they looked exactly like two balls of cinder ; this dirty appear- 
ance, however, vanished on skinning tliem, when they were as white as, 
and seemed much more delicate than, their tame brethren with all the 
sophisticated treatment of a scientific cook. The insides were not dis- 
turbed during the process of roasting, or rather burning, in order to pre- 
vent the juices of the flesh from being dried up. These birds, together 
with a few beefsteaks from the beast just killed, made (considering we 
were in the wilderness) a most sumptuous luncheon, salt and biscuit being 
always carried with us. After our repast we lighted our cigars, and being 
still further animated by a potent glass of grog, 

Fought all our battles o’er again, 

And thrice we routed all our foes, and thrice we slew the slain. 

I am sure we enjoyed our entertainment in these primeval solitudes 
with greater zest than could have been felt in nine-tenths of the sumptu- 
ous picnics at Richmond or elsewhere — always excepting the irresistible 
charm of ladies’ eyes, of which, alas! we were destitute. After spending 
a reasonable time in this wild pleasure, I returned to the vessel, and the 
surveyors resumed their work. 

A few evenings after this, having surveyed the upper part of the har- 
bour, we dropped down towards the entrance and moored abreast of a 
long narrow tussock islet. On examining this the next day, we dis- 
covered traces of pigs ; and an officer having caught sight of one wander- 

* A small shrub, of so inflammable a nature ^at H wifi hum flercdly mm 
when soaked in water. The above name is given to it by the safiors. 
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ing along the beach his own sweet will” (an enjtpntnent seldom 
permitted to pigs), punished tKe vagabond by knocking him over in fine 
Btyle at a distance of sixt^ yards, with no ^tter weapon than a short 
ship’s musket. This exploit set us all agog for pork — a delicacy which 
we esteemed the more, as relieving us fiom the toujours b(mfl Being 
thus haunted with delectable visions of griskins, spare-ribs, chines, black- 
puddings, sausages, dec., we planned, in our enthusiasm, an attack on the 
swine. To secure such a culinary luxury wa||an afiairof serious im- 
portance, and we set about it seriously in the following manner; viz., 
first, a man with a boat's flag stuck on a boat-hook marched down the 
centre of the tussock ; and though he himself was invisible in consequence 
of the great height of the leaves, his banner flaunted gaily above, and 
was plainly visible to all. Every now and then he sounded a little hunting- 
horn, which was re^nded to by hearty cheers from six men on either side, 
inspired by love or pigmeat, and armed with boarding-pikes, who were 
so spread out as to take up nearly the whole breadth of the island, 
thrashing and hallooing with all their might. About two hundred yards 
in advance stood myself, rifle in hand, backed by my boy with another 
gun ; and on each side of me, at about eighty yards, were two of our 
best sliots. ‘‘ The deuce is in it,” thought I, exultingly, “ if we shan't 
revel in pork now, both fresh and to pibkle.” It was an invigorating 
anticipation. On came the beaters with shouts of expected triumph* 
They were formed, like the Spanish Armada, in a half-moon, the horns 
rather in advance ; but, also like that redoubtable armament, our present 
enterprise ended in a ludicrous failure. The pigs were so stupid (poor 
wild, benighted creatures !) that they would not come "to be killed and 
cooked. Our exquisite generalship was thrown away ; we bagged only 
one little boar, and even that exploit was owing not to human but to canine 
agenc|. La Porte had seized the straggler firmly by the back, and held 
him mere, squeaking terribly, till we came up and captured him alive. 
But though we cquld not achieve a success adequate to our gallant pre- 
paration and array of force, we consoled ourselves in the reflection that 
we had “ done more — deserved it.” 

During our pig-hunt we were tantalised every moment by a clownish 
penguin, which would first pop out his head to survey us, and then stalk 
close by with grave and silent content. He evidently saw that the swine 
would outwit us, and participated in the triumph of the quadrupeds. 

At length, a desperate rustling gave notice that something large was at 
hand ; and imme^tely after, to our infinite disappointment for we had 
calculated on the advent of a good fat hog, out waddled a sea-lion. 
The beast’s huge logger-head was hardly visible, when it formed a target 
for our guns, of all which the contents crashed into his skull nearly at 
the same moment. Down he dropped immediately, and only showed 
that life remained by writhing for a few minutes. 

On one of our excursions ashore, the following singular circumstance 
occurred. 1 have read in medical and other works instances of a rimiiar 
nature — never witnessed one befixre. We had breakfisusted early and 
hastily one morning, in order to have a long day brfore us, and at seven 
o’clock landed for b^. Haying walked three hours, we wounded and, 
after a running skhmish df two miles, kilM a fine cow. This was very 
fatigubg work. We then rested a s^rt tiine, and began to zetiaoe our 
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towards the shore, in doing which we shot a calf, thus addinpi* oon- 
itderably to our load. As I had only five persons with me, I did not 
take the usual precautions for keeping my party together! and, on 
stopping to rest, 1 found that a portly manne was missing. Taking the 
least tired of my men, I went beck some distance to look for the absei^ei 
and having paced two weary miles, was nearly giving up the seaxnh^ 
when we observed a dock of caranchos poised nemy motionless in air* 
My companion shrewdly judged that the birds were balancing themselves 
over our lost one ; and, on going up to the place, I found his suspicions 
correct. The marine was lying on his face as if fast asleep, while a 
couple of caranchos sat watching him within two feet of his head. 
Thinking this was only a lazy fit, and being tired and angry, I brought 
the whole weight of my rifle down on a well*covered part of his frame, 
causing, to my surprise, only a deep groan ; and we ascertained that the 
fat lout had lost all power of movement, and could not even lift his arm* 
We were, therefore, under the necessity of carrying his heavy body back 
to our party, who were then at least six miles from the beach. On our 
arrival there, we tried to recover him ; but, as he did not appear to mend, 
we were obliged by turns to carry him the whole way — and weary work 
it was. We did not get in sight of the vessel till past seven o’clock in 
the evening. The people on bofird, feeling rather alarmed at our pro- 
tracted absence, luckily kept a good look out, and a boat was on snore 
nearly as soon as we arrived on the beach. 

Having seen the patient, our doctor said that nothing but food would 
restore him ; an opinion borne out by the fact, inasmuch as the man waa 
as well as ever afi;er a good meal. His total prostration up to this time 
forcibly impressed me, as he was a young and powerfully built man. I 
afterwards learned that this was not a very uncommon case, when violent 
and long-continued exercise was combined with an empty stomach. |||Mad 
the man been left all night in the wilderness, he would, in all prolmlity, 
have died. As it was, we lost, through the marine’s illf^ess, o^r calf and 
the prime parts of the cow which we intended to carry on board. When 
first we arrived at the Falklands 1 used almost to laugh at one of the 
orders given by Captain Sulivan, that no one belonging to the vessel 
should be allowed to go on shore without a companion ; an order which 1 
understand was rigidly enforced by Captoin Fitzroy, whilst in command 
of the Beaghy which was only once broken, and then ended fatally. I 
am now convinced that it is a very necessary precaution, and, if strictly 
acted on in all uninhabited or unknown countnes, would be the means of 
saving many valuable lives. Two or three instances have lately occurred 
of persons going out to shoot in health and spirits, and being found dead 
the following morning. Exhaustion and exposure to the weatlier have, 
in most cases, produced these melancholy results ; but with common pru- 
dence and a companion there is little or nothing to fear, especially if one 
is well armed — a practice which I earnestly recommend to all persons who 
are desirous to return home with a whole skin. 

As I was a passable shot, ‘and an untiring pedestrian, I was invited W 
Captain Sulivan to aooompany him to the top of Mount PJeasant, a tw 
about eight miles distant mm our andiorage* The monung of Novem* 
bar doth b^g beautifiil and calm, we determined to set out, and aceont 
in^y started after an early break^ having two meO witib us to 
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our instruments, &c. For the first half-mile we amused ourselyes very 
well with shooting snipe, &c.; but we were speedily warned by tlm 
bellowings all round us that we should keep more on our guard, whieh 
we instantly obeyed, by loading our guns with ball and keeping dose 
together. Thus prepared, we tranced about a mile farther, when to^ 
buUs drew out of a herd and manifested symptoms of resenting our 
invasion of their territory. Not liking the look of the enemy, we slunk 
back a short distance, and made a detour of nearly two miles to get 
dear. La Porte, however, suddenly dashed away, and for nearly twenty 
minutes was lost to us — much to our vexation, as be was a most puissant 
ally. Our pleasure, therefore, was proportionately great when we per- 
ceived him driving towards us a little calf, haa4ng most pitiably, 
moment he was near enough, La Porte seized the animal’s nose, and held 
it until we came up. Our first impulse was to let the poor thing go ; but 
the dog, in bis anxiety to secure his prey, had broken the upper jaw, and 
we therefore put an end to the creature’s sufferings by killing it, marking 
the spot, that we might pick it up on our return. 

After this, we marched on through the wilderness, still in battle array, 
and^ispersed a small herd, out of which the dog captured another calf, 
but which, being unmjured, we let go again. At length we came to the 
bank of a large lake, whose wide unruffled gleam, quietly reflecting the 
sky, made the solitude look more solitary. Through this sheet of water 
we in vain attempted to wade, and were finally compelled to walk round 
its shore— a great addition to the fatigue of our journey, which, though 
in a straight line not more, than eight miles, amounted, by these necessary 
deviations, to thirteen or fourteen, and principally among long, soft, 
springy grass eighteen inches high. 

About one o’clock at noon, we reached the base of the mount, and 
satAfwn beside a streamlet winding along the bottom. After recovering 
a liMe from our fatigue, we commenced our ascent, and crossed once or 
twice a long liu« of those stones mentioned with much surprise by ev&cy 
traveller in this region. Some were so large that we could not have got 
on them without Sie help of a ladder. But what struck me most was, 
that when half-way up, we could hear, on listening intently, a stream 
rapidly running, and by the deadened noise, evidently some feet below 
the surface. Half-an-hour’s more toil brought us to the top of the 
mount ; but here our progress was arrested by a perpendicular wall of 
rock running to the height of nearly three hundred feet. After a long 
search, we found a practicable breach, and leaving our guns and other 
heavy articles behind, we scrambled up as well as we could — no easy 
matter, both from the nature of the rock and the incumbrance of the 
theodolite stand, which we intended to erect so as to take a round of 
angles from the very summit. At length we gained the apex, but so 
sharp was it that we could not fix the stand, and were oblige^ cross- 
legged, to drag ourselves over a short ridge to a better place. This was 
ratner nervous work, for my left leg hung over the perpendicular wall as 
eompletely at right angles with the surface of the earth as if it had been 
built with a plumb-line. 

Here we had room to fix the stand, preparatory to making the ** obser- 
vations.” We had now a perfect bird’s-eye view of nearly ^e whole of 
the southern part of the east island from the range of Wickham He^bts. 
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The prospect wa« grand on account of its extent, though I could not haw 
imagined anything so apparently barren and comfortless: the grass 
seemed 6ve:^where brown and parched, and innumerable lakes of aU 
forms and sizes gave, with their wan gleam, a melancholy effect to the 
view. I tried several times, without success, to count the cattle in sight; 
but, after repeated attempts, gave up the endeavour. The temperatim 
was bitterly cold, although a dead calm ; and large icicles were hanging 
in various fantastic shapes from all the overhanging pomts of rock. 

Before leaving the vessel, we had made arrangements with Mr. 
Bodie (the master) that we should announce our arrival on the summit 
of the rock by lighting a fire, the smoke of which would direct him to 
let fall the topsail, and to fire a gun, exactly five minutes after (to a 
second). By this sound we expected to get the distance. Collecting 
what material we could for ignition, and having settled ourselves in 
comfortable positions to watch with our Dollonds, the word was given 
to light the fire. In a moment a small column of smoke slowly ascended* 
(We afterwards heard that the effect, as seen from the vessel, was beauti* 
ful ; the vapour being visible to the naked eye, and ascen^ng like a 
tiny thread from the very peak of the mountain to a great height until 
dissipated by the upper currents of air.) No sooner was this seen, than 
It was responded to by a dozen diminutive objects, descried through our 
glasses, climbing up the rigging like ants. A moment aiiber, a small 
speck of white ' became visible, which announced to us the foil of the 
topsail. As the second-hand of Captain Sulivan^s chronometer reached 
the five minutes, a thin puff of smoke appeared to spurt out of the 
vessers side. All was now attention to catch the sound ; but we were 
too far off. 

During the time w6 remained up here, not a single noise disturbed 
the death-like silence, neither was the solitude invaded by anv^ther 
living object than ourselves, excepting that a huge eagle alighted to 
plume himself on a pinnacle within twelve yards of the theodolite. 

After descending with some trouble, we picked up our guns, &c., and 
commenced our return. The homeward journey was a painful one ; as 
our two men, not being accustomed* to such long walks, were knocked 
up, and the wild cattle, as though they knew we were fatigued, were 
bolder and fiercer than in the morning. One beast chased us to the 
edge of a morass, in which we were glad to take refuge. Finding from 
the nature of the ground that he could not get at us, he worked himself 
up into a state of madness, which was not at all allayed by a couple of 
ounces of lead which we sent into his body. Not wishing to be be- 
nighted, we hastened on, and having found the calf we had killed in 
the morning, got safely on board at seven o\ 5 lock to a capital dinner, of 
which the only fault was a total absence of vegetables. 

A succession of heavy south-west gales, with snow and sleet, put a 
Btop, during five days, to all out-of-door work. In the evenings we 
were much at a loss how to find amusement, as all the books in the ship 
had been read and re-read dozens of times. I hardly know how we 
should have diverted the tcsdium vitae, had I not, before leaving Eng- 
land, luckily provided myself with several single-sticks and hilts from my 
esteemed friend Mr. H. Angelo, of whom I am proud to acknowle^^ 
myself a pupil ; and whose skill in the art of offence and defence in me 
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use of the broadsword is above that of any other professor I ever met 
with. Our people took great delight in this exercise ; and, by impart- 
ing the knowledge I had acquired under Mr. Angelo, I so trained my 
men, that I flatter myself few of H. M. ships could have turned out a 
crew equal to the Arrow's ship^s company in expertness with that 
thoroughly English weapon, the broadsword. 

We were now beset by a succession of heavy gales. I only landed 
once, and that was abreast the vessel for an hour or two. With the 
assistance of the crew 1 managed to haul our little dingy over a small 
bank, and launch her again in a fresh-water lake, where in a very short 
time we bagged upwards of sixty teal, and double the number of various 
other birds not mentioned in the game-list. 

On Sunday, the 10th of December, the gale had increased prodigi- 
ously. It was well for the little ship, which rode to three anchors, that 
the holding^ound and our ground-tackle were so good, for, with all our 
precautions, and though nothing was left to hold wind but the bare lower 
masts and hull, we were in momentary fear of going adrift. We could 
hardly hear the church service performed, even on the lower deck, with 
the hatches down, so loud was the roaring of the gale. 

About sunset, as usual, the wind gradually sank to a hoarse murmur, 
and at midnight we had fine weather once more, the stars shining as 
brilliantly as if within the tropics. Such sudden alterations form one of 
the marked peculiarities of the Falklaiids. 

The next morning, some time after the surveyors had dejparted, I was 
much surprised by observing a large column of smoke rising several 
miles to the southward. This, naturally enough, caused great excite- 
ment amongst us, as we knew our party had gone in an opposite direc- 
tion. So strange an incident in an uninhabited island brou^t to my 
recollection Robinson Crusoe’s discovery of the foot-print of a man on the 
desolate sea-shore. All manner of conjectures were hazarded, and truly 
some of them were wild enough. The next morning, as soon as I could 
spare them, I sent off four steady fellows, well armed ; but nothing could 
they discover save the remains of a fire, a few singed feathers, and a very 
old-fashioned rusty hatchet without a handle. Imagining some ship- 
wrecked mariners might be near, we fired a blue light as soon as it was 
dark, and then a sky-rocket, but without any result. Who could the 
adventurers have been ? 

Two days more were sufficient to finish the Choiseul Sound, and early 
on the following morning we sent both our boats sounding ddwn towards 
the entrance. At two o’clock we followed them in the vessel. About 
twelve miles from the mouth of the sound we perceived a splendid little 
harbour on the northern shore, where we anchored for the night, intend- 
ing to leave the next morning ; but unsettled and tempestuous weather 
detained us several days, which, though a grievous infliction to us at 
the time, was pleasant in its results, as we had a most gallant and satis- 
factory campaign in our Wild Sports in this part of the Falklands. 
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BY MRS. CHARLTON. 

In the beginning of the year 1830, a group of men were assembled 
in one of the groves that intersect every part of India, whose appearanoe 
and occupation made them appear to belong to some remote age Hither 
tlian to the present century. They were engaged in Pagan ceremonies, 
still followed by the Hindoos; and if any one had witnessed them they 
would have been filled with horror, for the rites they observed were those 
practised by the Thugs. One of the party was seated on a blanket 
spread for him, his face turned towards the west. The rest were seated 
on each side, looking in the same direction that he did, excepting one 
young man, whose air of surprise and curiosity proved that he was only 
a novice. A 

“My son,” exclaimed the leader of the band, “youwm be invited 
into the sacrifice of the Tipoonee, and you must, therefore, pay the most 
profound attention to what we perform.” 

“ Pray do not doubt my zeal, O my gooroo,* for it has long been 
my ardent wish to become perfect in these ceremonies.” 

“ The Tipoonee is of the utmost solemnity ; and when you have taken 
your part in it, you will be prepared for the important work.” 

“ To-night I am to taste the consecrated sugar,” said the young man, 
“ for the first time, according to your promise.^' 

“You shall do so; and listen to our invocation while we address the 
goddess.” 

The l^der of the hand then made a small hole in the ground near the 
blanket,%pon which was placed the sacred pickaxe, one especially con- 
secrated to the service of the Thugs, a pile of sugar, and a pi^cc of 
silver, as an offering ; a little sugar was then put into \he hole, and one 
of the assembly, raising his hands to heaven, said in a supplicatory tone, 

“ Powerful and mighty goddess, who hast for ages vouchsafed thy pro- 
tection to thy votaries, we beseech thee to fulfil our desires — to him thy 
protection.” 

He then presented him with a piece of consecrated sugar, and his in- 
auguration was complete. 

The leader of the band then addressed the novice in the following 
words ; — 

“ You have eaten the consecrated sugar, and are now a Thug I Were 
you to desire to forsake us you could not, such is the power it has, when 
consecrated as you have seen it, over the hearts of men.” 

“ Do not suppose, my gooroo,” replied the novice, “ that it would be 
possible for me ever to change ; though the youngest of the party, you 
will not find me the least zealous.” 

“ I have no doubt of it, my son; for youth is ever eager, and men find 
apathy comes only with old age. My admonition did not proceed from 
want of confidence in you, but it was to strengthen your convictions. 
Be kind to those around you, affectionate to your relations, commiserate 
the poor, give alms to the needy ; but remember that you have vowed 
destruction to all whom the goddess may throw in your way.” 


Spiritual teacher. 
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** Your words have sunk into my heart,” replied the novice ; ‘‘ never 
shall you have to oomplain of my flinching from my duty.” 

It might naturally be supposed that the horrible career of the Thugs 
would render them stony-hearted, insensible to compassion, and, in fact, 
more like malignant demons than human beings ; but they liave been 
found patterns of every domestic virtue — good sons, husbands, and 
fathm, and exhibiting so much generosity towards their kindred, that 
thevinten endure great privations to assist them. If the Hindoos ex* 
hibit so many good qualities under a system which prompts wicked deeds 
of the blackest dye, what virtues may we not expect from them if con* 
verted to Christianity ? 

The ceremonies were continued the next day ; the leader of the band 
repeated incantations over the novice, who was not allowed to take meat, 
nor any nourishment but milk, while numerous sacriflees were made 
to the sacre^ickaxe ; every omen was observed, and as they sat under 
the trees, sdircely a bird alighted but there was a conclusion drawn from 
it, and the appearance of different animals was particularly observed, lie 
was inquisitive respecting the meaning of these omens, and inquired of 
the gooroo, who replied, 

‘‘My son, when I was at your age these ceremonies were performed 
over me to make me fearless and cunning, valiant and active ; able to 
ensnare all who came within .my reach, and to avoid my enemies ; to 
make me fortunate, and cause me to win fame,” 

“ In all ihese you have succeeded ?” 

“ Thanksgiving to the goddess, I never failed; and we may all enter- 
tain great hopes of you ; everything is going on to my complete satis- 
faction, for I have not observed one unfavourable omen. We shall soon 


admit you to riie most important business of our holy profession’' 
“ What will that be?” 


“ I shall place^he handkerchief in your hands, to give you some in- 
structions in the art of strangling.” 

The next day the novice was requested to bathe with peculiar care, 
and was anointed with fragrant oil. They next made a mark on his 
forehead with vermilion, and declared him to be a votary of Bowanee. 

The gooroo then gave him a handkerchief, having tied a large knot 
atone end, with a piece of silver inserted in it; this he held in his left 
hand, the plain end being in his right, and about as much space between 
them as would nearly compass a man’s neck ; the closed hands had the 
palms uppermost. 

‘‘Now,” said he, “*mark tliis; and when you throw the cloth from 
behind, and have got it tight, suddenly turn your knuckles into the 
neck, giving a sharp wrench to either side that may be most convenient. 
If done with precision, instant death ensues.” 

When at Hydrabad, the superintendent of Thuggee mentioned to me 
that a noted Thug had been sent to him as an approver, and that he 
could bring him to me if I felt inclined to see him. Wishing to see 
this monster, on the same principle that we desire to behold a shark, 1 
availed myself of this opportunity, expecting to witness a man of hideous 
appearance, and representing in his outward aspect the* reflex of a life 
of murder. 


My surprise was great to see a benevolent and venerable-looking 
person enter the apartment, whose snow-white beard corresponded wiw 
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hii air of benignity and. placid demeanour. Hie manners were gentle 
and polite ; in fact, he had eveiy outward sign ot a particularly amiable 
diaracter. He wore a green turban and a rosary round his neck, which 
showed that he had become a faqueer ; even Lavater must have acknow*^ 
lodged that his system of physio^omy would not hold good in 
where men do not act in conformity with their natural disposition, but 
from the dictates of a dark system of idolatry. The Thug in question 
informed me, with a bland smile, that he had killed a bundled men^j; and 
on seeing me shrink from him with horror, he added that dnce becomm|^ 
a faqueer he had quitted his‘ former profession, but did not spealf of it 
with the least concision or remorse. He showed me the manner in 
which the fatal knot was tied, and how the handkerchief was used in 
strangling, precisely in the maimer described above. 

We must return to the novice. He required some practice before ha 
could attain dexterity in his new profession ; but in a short time he soon 
satisfied the rest of the band that he was competent to perffrm his task* 
The next thing was to learn to be a sotha, as those Thugs were denominated 
who were employed to decoy travellers into situations where they could 
be easily strangled. 

It does not appear to me,*’ observed the young man, that there 
can be much difficulty in the character of a sotha.” 

‘‘ That is not the general opinion ; men are proud of excelling in it, 
for they require the greatest tact and powers of dissimulation, abnity to 
support characters and disguises, a smooth tongue and polite demeanour. 
All men have not these qualities ; indeed, we may even consider them 
very rare.” 

“ I am afraid, O my gooroo,” replied the young man, that it will 
require a great deal of experience before I can become a sotha.” 

“ Do not be afraid, my son ; your manners are pleasing, and your juve- 
nile appearance will produce the idea of a simple and artless being. It is 
my intention to send you this evening to a rich merchant, who is established 
at the neiffhbourinff village for a day or two to rest on his iourney.” 

What am I to do ?” 

You must entice him to join our party, that we may be enabled to 
strangle him.” 

‘‘ But how ?” • 

Have you never seen a spider preparing to catch flies ?” 

‘‘Yes,” answered the young man ; “first of all it weaves a. net.” 

“And you must do the same. We hear the merchant is immensely 
rich, and greatly alarmed at the idea of robbers.” at 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Well, you must work upon his fears, and state that having heard he 
is passing by, we are anxious to proceed on our journey with him, to 
ensure our mutual protection. He will be immeJmtely caught by tliis 
pretext, and when he has joined our party we can strangle him this very 
evening, by practising the gan-kuma.” 

“ I never heard you speak of that ceremony,” 

“ It is performed in the following wa/,” replied the gooroo “ One 
cf ihe party feigns sickness ; the others say a cnarm will restore him, and 
beg the stranger to join in counting a certain number of stars : while 
thus engaged, it* is e^y to find an oppoHunity of strangling the newly* 
Sfrived g^uest.” 

These homble instructions were obeyed ; the Thug went to seek the 
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Hindoo merchant^ and fccosted him in so pleasing a manner that be was 
completely deceived, and thought himself fortunate in meeting with pro- 
tection on the road. On joining the rest of the party they invited him 
to share their supper, and he repaid tins attention by relating so many 
stories about the manner in whhh his gold and jewels were secreted, that 
they thought the time would never come for them to get possession of 
them. Midnight had arrived — the beautiful midnight of .a tropic clime ; 
the stars shone refulgently, as if to raise men’s minds to heaven, and 
realised Alfred Tennyson^s description of the East — 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy skies. 

Breaths of tropic shade, and palms in cluster, knots of paradise. 

Suddenly the youngest . Thug, according to the preconcerted plan, 
began to feign illness, and threw himself on the ground, as if attacked by 
violent convulsions. 

‘‘I fear,” exclaimed the benevolent merchant, ‘‘that he has got 
cholera.” 

“ Indeed, we must hope not.” 

“ Well, at all events,” continued the merchant, “it would be better for 
me to unpack iny camphor.” 

“ Oh, pray do not trouble yourself,” replied the gooroo ; “ it is only a 
fit to which lie is subject, and his friends are able to relieve him by a 
charm of great virtue, which always proves highly efficacious.” 

“ What charm is that ?” 

“ A very simple one. We all count a certain number of stars, accord- 
ing to agreement, and soon after our companion becomes composed, and 
then in a short time perfectly well.” 

“ That is wonderful.” 

“ We will now attempt it,” said the gooroo, “ and perhaps you will 
kindly join us in counting the stars.” 

“ By all means,” replied the merchant: “ How many have you fixed 
upon ?” 

“ As the attack is violent to-night, we will count a hundred.” 

While thus employcjd, the unhappy merchant found a handkerchief 
thrown round his neck with the rapidity of lightning — the knot was 
fastened with a firm grasp— he struggled violently, but in vain; the ago- 
nies of death were soon over, and he fell upon tne ground never to rise 
again. They hurried him to a grave already prepared by his inhuman 
murderers-^a grave unknown, unhonoured, and unwept — ^his fate resem- 
bling that of thousands. 

The crimes committed by Thugs on a vast scale would ajppear incre- 
dible in England, were it not for the official reports presented to govern- 
ment, and the circumstance of having discovered many of the victims, 
by opening the graves where the approvers declared them to be interred. 

The peculiar construction of oriental society has, however, given g^eat 
facilities for these murders, which never could have been perpetrated in 
any other land. 

In a vast continent like Indi% which from the earliest periods has been 
portioned out into territories, the possessions of many princes and chief- 
tains— each witiit^apreme and irresponsible power in his "own dominions, 
having a lax and most inefficient government, and at^enmity with or 
jealous of all his neighbours— it may be conceived that no security could 
exist for the traveller upon the principal roads throughout the continent; 
no general league was ever entered into for hb security ; nor could any 
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government, however vigorous, or system of policy, however 'Hgllent it 
might be in one state, possibly extend to all* 

When it is also considered that no public conveyances have ever Oxivted 
in India (the want of roads, and the habits and customs of the natives, 
beng alike opposed to their use) — that journeys, however lofig, liave to 
be^ undertaken on foot or on horseback— that parties, previously unknown 
to each other, associate together for mutual security and®companionship-*i^ 
that even the principal roads (except those constructed for military pur* 
poses by the Company’s government) are only tracks made by the Con- 
stant passage of people over them, often intersecting forests, jungles, 
and mountainous and uncultivated tracts, where there are but few vil- 
lages, and a scanty population — and that there are never any habitations 
between the villages, which are often sofhe miles apart— it will readily 
be allowed, that every temptation and opportunity exists for plunderers 
of all descriptions to make travellers their prey. Accordingly, freebooters 
have always existed, under many denominations, employing various 
modes of operation to attain their ends ; some effecting them by open 
and violent attacks with weapons, others by petty thefts and by means of 
disguises. Beyond all, however, the Thugi& have of late years been dis- 
covered to be most numerous, the most united, the most secret in their 
horrible work, and, consequently, the most dangerous and destructive. 

Travellers seldom hold any communication with the towns through 
which they pass, more than for the purchase of the day’s provisions ; they 
sometimes enter them, but pitch their tents or lie under the trees which 
surround them : to gain any intelligence of a person’s progress from village 
to village is therefore almost impossible. The greatest facilities of dis- 
guise among thieves and Thugs exist in the endless divisions of the people 
into tribes, caste, and professions; and remittances to an immense amount 
are known to be constantly made from one part of the country to another 
in gold and silver, to save the rate of exchange; jewels, also, and pre- 
cious stones are often sent to distant parts, under the charge of persons 
who purposely assume n mean and wretched appearance ; and every one is 
obliged to carry money upon his person for the daily expenses of travel- 
ling. It is also next to impossible to conceal anything carried, from the 
unlimited power of search possessed by the officers of customs in the terri- 
tories of native princes ; or to guard against the information their subordi- 
nates may supply to Thugs, or robbers of any description. 

It has been ascertained, by recent investigation, that in every part of 
India many of the hereditaiy landholders, and the chief officers of villages, 
have had connexion with Thugs for generations, affording them facilities 
for murder* by allowing their atrocious acts to pass with impunity, and 
sheltering the offenders when in danger ; whilst in return for these services 
they received portions of their gains, or laid a tax upon their houses, which 
the Thugs cheerfully paid. To almost eveiy village (and in towns they 
are in a greater proportion) several hermits, iakeers, and religious mendi- 
cants have attacnea themselves. The huts and houses of these people, 
which are outside the walls, and always surrounded by a grove or gaxvfen, 
have afforded ^the Thugs places of rendezvous or coneg^oent; wmle the 
jfakeers, under *their sanctiiuonious garb, h&ve enrioe^illbaTeEm to their 
gardens by the apparently dbioterested offers of shade and good wateir 
If England has many crimes to answer for during her over lndia) 

has proved a blearing at least on one account, the auppmrion of Thuggee. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHANGE IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. 

Bx James Henbt Skene, Esq. 

In the many changee of ministry which have taken place in Greece;^ 
there have been at least forty persons, not natives of the kingdom, who 
have held the high position of secretary of state ; and the judges, the 
other civil functionaries, and the employes of the public offices, were for 
the most part Greeks of Turkey, by reason of their better education, 
until the late decision of their chamber of representatives turned them 
out, in order to put Moreotes or other natives in their places, who were 
unworthy of trust, and incapable of fulfilling the duties required. The 
best and highest officers of the Greek army are either foreign Phil- 
hellenes, Eoumeliotes from Souli ahd other places of European Turkey, 
Albanians, or young men from Constantinople, who have been educated 
as cadets at the military schools of Germany. The navy, it is true, 
possesses many natives of celebrity ; but Hydra has already been named 
as an honourable exception to this statement ; and, moreover, there are 
several of the most distinguished naval officers who are Ipsariotes, or 
Greeks of the other Turkish islands. There arc some poets and authors 
of great merit in Greece ; and yet not one of them is of native origin. 
The professors of the University of Athens are about thirty in number, 
and are, or ought to be, the most remarkable for their acquirements in 
their respective branches of learning and science ; but they are almost 
all considered as foreigners, although belonging to the race of Greeks. 
The best lawyers, physicians, or surgeons, if not Germans, are lonians 
or Smyrniotes ; and the island of Scio provides the principal mer- 
chants and bankers. Of the artisans, the majority are lonians, Sgiyr- 
niotes, or Vlachs from Epirus. The Cyclades furnish the car- 
penters and masons, who are native free Greeks ; but the migratiug 
craftsmen of the Turkish provinces also spread all over the Greek king- 
dom, and most of the shepherds are Vlachs. The*blacksmiths in general 
are gipsies ; the oil-pressers are chiefiy from Aivali or Cydonia in Asia 
Minor ; many of the gardeners are Sciotes {or Maltese ; and most of the 
common labourers aro Bulgarians, with the exception of the street- 
porters, who arc Maltese. 

Hence it appears that the native free Greeks, generally peasants, do 
not contribute much, if we except in agriculture and other country 
occupations, to the prosperity of me kingdom ; so. that a general emi- 

S tion from Greece of the so-considered foreign Greeks would be as 
rimental to her as it would beprofitable to their native localities. 

Not only is it fortunate that Tliessaly, Epirus, and Macedonia wcw 
not within the line of separation, as events have now most unexpectedly 

E Ud, but it is almost to bo r^etted that the kingdom of Greece 
not been confined to the M^rea. The unity of the government 
would have been more complete ; the disputes between the Moreotes 
and theRoumeliotes would we been avoided ; and, supposing that the 
failure had 8tUl||pcurred, Attica, Boeotia, Etolia, Acamania, Pboeia, 
Locris, Pkthiotili^md the beautiful island of Eubea, would have had a 
second chance. 

An appeal to England or to Europe in hvowt of the provinceto whh^ 
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Imve remained under the Turks, although Christians, and notwithstandmg 
that they have powerfully co-operated in the struggle fer indep^idenoe, 
«my possibly be met by the expressions of dislike and disgust wlu<di 
have of late been constantly lavished on the character of we Greelii* 
The accounts of them given by most travellers have put an end to the 
admiration and consequent sympathy which were felt towards tbein 
during their combat for independence ; and it cannot be denied that 
there are some grounds for the opinions so spread. Formerly, every- 
thing that was Greek derived a halo from their ancient fame and his- 
tory; wherCis now, the bare truth becomes even more repulsive than it 
really deserves to be, from the unmasked selfishness and venality which 
exist. But the fact of some of them not being patterns of morality and 
honesty, does not deprive the remainder of their claims as being unfor- 
tunate. Their sufferings in the Turkish provinces are real, and the 
remedy is possible ; and these two statements, if they ore admitted as 
axioms, should suffice to induce those who have it in their power to 
seek out the means of relieving them. 

It is not necessary to arrogate for the Greeks any very eminent virtues 
and excellences of character, to entitle them to compassion for the posi- 
tive and palpable misery which, as rayahs to the Turk, they evidently 
undergo. It is taking the effect for the cause, to assert that the Greeks 
should obtain no sympathy so long as they remain deceitful^ treacherous, 
and selfish : on the contrary, this very turpitude is a claim on the kind 
offices of humanity ; for it is the natural result of their degraded posi- 
tion, and of the wrongs which they have long endured, and Still suffer 
imder their infidel oppressors. These vices are the only arms left to 
them with which they can avoid the cruel exactions to which they are 
subjected ; and they might reasonably look to Brother Christians to aid 
them in throwing off the cause as well as the effect of this baseness, 
which obscures their better qualities, by placing them above the necessity 
of resorting to it in self-defence. 

Allowing, however, for the sake of argument, that the Turk is more 
honest and worthy than the Greek, this can be no reason for permitting 
the one to oppress and grind down the other ; or that fellow-Christians, 
more fortunate than the Greek in the enjoyment of civilisation and inde- 
pendence, should not be roused to take the part of the oppressed against 
the oppressor. Without going to the chivalrous extreme of a crusade 
against Islam, liberal nations and enlightened statesmen can still do 
much towards the bettering of the actual conffition of the Greeks who 
have been compelled to remain as Ottoman subjects ; and researches 
might be instituted as to the means of alleviating at least their burden, 
if the yoke of servitude cannot be altogether removed, notwithstanding 
their brave efforts in the cause. 

When we talk of the heroes of the Greek Revolution, their protetors 
may well blush when they reflect tlii^ in ^tabHshing the indepeimnoe 
of the present limited kingdom, they left enslaved the very provinces 
which fiimished two-thirds of the combataints in that cause ; and most 
el the leaders whose names were distinguished^ with the exception of 
a few, such as Colocotroni, Mavromichali, and Bom|kh Many of the 
distinguished characters, and among others Karai skaki, Mavrocordale^ 
Coletti, Ypsilanti, and Odysseus, besides thousands less eomq^oosi eitbir 
died in Greece or now live ibeie as exiles. 

h2 
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flTheir native places and their kindred are still oppressed, and the more 
so, perhaps, on account of their own exploits. Have these, therefore, no 
claim now on the friendly hand which gave the signal for action in the 
Bay of Navarino? The events of that day filled the Greeks with joy, 
ana confidence in the kind intentions of the allied powers towards them, 
and in their friendly assistance after they had so effectually destroyed the 
enemy’s force which was destined for their extirpation. These powers 
constituted themselves the permanent protectors of the new state, and 
proceeded to negotiate with the sultan for the determination of the fron- 
tier line. The Macedonians, Epirotes, and Thessalians, vf%o had been 
engaged in the war, indulged in the anticipation of the just firuits of 
their labours, which they had every apparent reason to expect, when their 
hopes became suddenly blasted by the publication of a protocol depriving 
them of liberty, country, and home. All their long sacrifices proved 
nugatory, and their tmst in the protecting powers delusive. 

Under these disastrous circumstances they repaired in crow'-ds to Greece, 
trusting to the clause in the protocol, which secured to them at least an 
asylum there; and many others, who had not taken an active part in the 
War of Independence, settled also within the boundary of the new kingdom 
as a common refuge for the Greek nation in general ; thus bringing to the 
country a mass of talent, enterprise, commercial industry and pecuniary 
funds. Those possessing the latter purchased land or embarked in trade, 
while others exercised such professions as their superior education fitted 
them for ; and the necessary and natural consequence of this was, that 
the progress of the kingdom of Greece was far more accelerated than it 
could have been had it been left to the mere force of its native resources. 
But although fully understanding and appreciating these advantages, the 
native Greeks, ever devoted to their sordid interests, now repulsed the 
^strangers, as they chose to call them, and threw back their betrayed 
country to the state of intellectual indigence and political insignificance 
from which it was on the point of emerging. 

The reign of ignorance and prejudice in the persons of the Palicari 
chiefs, and the illiterate primates of the Morea, was renewed when it had 
already begun to disappear and give place to that of education and en- 
lightenment ; for everything tjiat was modern and polished at Athens was 
owing to the new class of Greeks who had settled there ; and many of them 
having been brought up in the different capitals of Europe, strove to raise 
the country to an approximate level with the nations of the West. Greece 
has receded to the state of incipient civilisation in which the declaration 
of her independence found her; and however much might with confidence 
have been expected from the unity of the Greek nation, it has again been 
severed anew, 

A remarkable illustration of tlie character of the Palicari chiefs, and 
of |||at which they^ gave to their chamber of deputies, was furnished by 
one of them bearing the name of General Grizioti. Addressing Mr, 
Mavrocardoto, a Fanariote gentleman of good family, a scholar and man 
of high principle, in the assembly of representatives, he called him 
or an adventiirer. Another member rose and answered, ‘‘If 
that adventurer Ntd not come to Greece, you would have remained what 
you were before the revolution, a or butcher,” which was in fact 

the previous calling of the ^neraL 

The Fanariotes, or Gre^s of Constantinople, who have settled in ths 
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free kingdom, have exercised a greater influetice ou the fortunes of th0 new 
country than any other class of the nation ; and yet they are cpiii||er6d 
as strangers. Tney are the most civilised and best educated of the h&her 
ranks of society at Athens, but they are generally accused of being addkt^ 
to diplomatic chicane ; the Peloponnesians are also considered as very i|i- 
triguing ; the Roumoliotes, or inhabitants of continental Greece, are 
most warlike; and the Hydriotes, Spezziotcs, and in general the Greeks 
of the Cyclades, are the most honest and industrious. There are likewise 
Greeks of Smyrna, Corfu, and other countries, not included in liberated 
Hellas, who *have played prominent parts in the political affairs of the 
kingdom, but they are not in so great a number as those of Turkey in 
Europe. The Fanariotes are entitled to the first place from their supe- 
rior learning and talents, as well as from the important services which 
they have rendered to their adopted country. They are the descendants 
of the Byzantines of the Lower Empire ; and, having remained in a part 
of the city of Constantinople which was allott^ to them by their Turkish 
conquerors, they devoted themselves to a peaceful life of study. Too 
proud to occupy themselves in trade, and being excluded from the other 
resources which were open to the Turks, they withdrew from society and 
lived in perfect seclusion. The patriarch and the archbishops of the 
Eastern Church also retired to the Fanar, and with the remnants of the 
imperial families and the most distinguished of the Greeks they formed a 
community which, if not totally independent, enjoyed at least an undis- 
turbed exercise of the Christian religion. 

The Turks, being prohibited by the Mahommedan laws from learning 
any language except those in use among the followers of the Prophet, 
soon found the impossibility of carrying on the public business with 
European states, which their domiciliation on the shores of the Bosphorus 
entailed on them, without the assistance of interpreters, and agents 
better versed than themselves in the subtle science of diplomacy. A 
total ignorance of the principles of civilised administration thus led them 
into frequent embarrassments, which their novel position rendered dan- 
gerous to their prospects of permanently, retaining possession of their 
brilliant conquest. The necessity of organising and supporting a naval 
force especially placed them in a dilemma, from which their inadequate 
knowledge and skill in nautical affairs was incapable of extricating them ; 
and another difficulty which tended to weaken the unstable fabric of the 
Ottoman power, was the incompatible difference of character and habits 
which existed between the conquered people and their victorious rulers. 
The Greeks, active, cunning, and peculiarly remarkable for the keen per- 
spicuity which enables them to penetrate the dispositions and discover tlie 
weak points of others, were more than a match for the dull and phlegmatic 
Turks. The craft and acuteness of the former not only eluded the 
weight of the superior strength with which they had to combat,^but 
found the means of overreaching their oppressors m the many and amvj 
exactions demanded of them. The Turks were, therefore, induced tp 
ooTiciliate the Fanariotes, who were universally esteemed, and who were 
the only subjects of the Ottoman empire combining the necesMoy quali« 
fiqations. Accustomed to rule the volatile and waywrd inhabitants ^ 
European Turkey they proved most valuable coun^ors, while 
knowledfi^ of Christian languages facilitated ihe diplomatic relati^ 
msting between the Porte and the foreign ambaasadbra. The firat ap« 
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poSiitment of a Greek to the Important fandaons of dragoman or inteiv 
prater was in the latter end of the serenteenth century ; and it was soon 
followed by that of* secretary to the navy. In these high offices the 
Fanariotes acquired the favoin: of the Turks, and were progressively ele- 
vated in dignities and privOeges until the year 1730, when the sove- 
reignly of the tributary provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia was con- 
ferred on them. They retained the absolute monarchy of these countries 
for nearly a centuiy, and only lost it at the commencement of the Gredc 
revolution, which diverted their attention to the more worthy objects of 
the liberation of their country, and its organisation as an independent 
kingdom. 

The administration of the Fanariote princes of Wallachia and Moldavia 
was of the most tyrannical and self-interested nature, extorting from the 
peasants and the Boyards, or nobles, a taxation totally out of proportion 
with the resources of the country, and thus enriching themselves at the ex- 
pense of their subjects, whom they treated with the same despotic injustice 
which they experienced in their turn at the hands of the Turks. 

The nominations to these productive governments were obtained by 
dint of intrigue and flattery ; and the reigning prince was only enabled to 
retain his crown on his head, and consequently the latter on his shoulders, 
by the vigilance of a diplomatic agent at Constantinople, who was 
intrusted with the dangerous task of watching the motions of the Divan, 
and opposing countermines to the frequently attempted mines and 
manoeuvres of his patron’s rivals. The prince provided for their numerous 
relations by appointing them to the highest and most lucrative offices in 
the provinces, which thus formed the principal source of their riches. At 
the fall of a Hospodar, or reigning prince, the Fanariote functionaries 
would return to the Fanar at Constantinople with the spoils of the 
Boyards ; and, being comparatively civilised, they were wont to indulge 
in a life of the most splendid luxury, which was only checked by the dread 
of attracting too much notice from the sultan; as the inevitable conse- 
quence would be a prison, the doors of which could not be thrown open 
otherwise than by an exorbitant ransom. They were of studious habits, 
and were frequently distinguished by profound learning, though it par- 
took generally of an excessively scholastic nature, as described in the his- 
toricd romances of ‘‘ Anastasius*' and the Count of Paris," by Mr* 
H^e and Sir Walter Scott. 

The descendants of this remarkable race are all to be found in Greece, 
and they occupy a pre-eminent position in the scientific professions, 
although they are treated as strangers. Many of their young men have 
been educated at Paris and in Germany, where they became imbued witii 
democratical principles ; and they constitute the centre and focus of the 
the spirit of change in Greece, for their ruling passion is the extension of 
Others dominions. 

Tie Greeks of the Fanar have therefore been deprived of their promisei 
asylum. Is it not then incumbent on those who prepared it for tihtem to 
endeavour to devise some means of maldng up for so disastrous a loss? 
Have they not a claim on the subsoihers of the protocol? The failure of 
the intended advantage is certainly not owing to them, and the high pro- 
tectsng powers are nndoubtlEfdly free from all responsibility or bmme in 
dns ; Init will an appeal to them made under these cireutnstanees remain 
tmheard? Would it not be wisdom on the part of the great powers to 
satisfy the desire of change, as far as prudence will admit, before the 
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Cbadm taUce the eeooxnplishment of &mr wishes into ibeir own hendii, m 
the Italians have done ? The Greeks ask for an extension of teirih^ : 
let the Bayahs be placed on a better footing, and they will be silent. !l%e 
Congi^ justified the exclusion of the greatest part of Greece i&owi the 
new kingdom, by offering a home to those disposed to expatriate them** 
selves fi^]||the enslaved provinces : but it has been since denied 
for the Greeks of the Turkish provinces, who availed themselves of tm 
offer, find themselves on the contrary as exiles in a forei^pa land, though 
neighbouring to their own, but in reality as alien as if m another hemt« 
sphere, on account of the rigour with which the Ottoman authorities pro* 
vent their communicating with their native country. 

Many of the young Greeks have become distinguished lav^ers, and 
have gained considerable renown by their literary as well as their forensic 
acquirements ; and in most cases these have belonged to the Fanar. 
This name is derived from the lantern, or lighthouse, which stood in the 
quarter of the town inhabited by the remnants of the Byzantine families. 
After the fall of the Lower Empire, the principal ConstantinopoUtail 
Greeks j retired to this part of the city; and these are their descendants. 
They still retain the characteristics which are ascribed by the historian 
Anna Comnena to their ancestors: a prevailing taste for letters, and 
habits of constant study are peculiar to them. 

‘‘It is in the Fanfir that wo discover the purest remains of ancient 
literature,'' says a modern writer, the Hon. J. Douglas ; “ and the 
patronage of its inhabitants has supported the few men of genius who 
have of late appeared among the Greeks,” Mr. Conder says, “ that 
among this class (speaking from private information of the highest re- 
spectability) may be found examples of every social virtue which can 
adorn human nature ; probity, nospitality, strict honour, purity of 
morals, and decidedly the most finished politeness and the highest tone 
of manners that are to be met with in any capUal. Neither the Cas- 
tilian nor the Parisian presents a finer specimcirof the true gentleman 
than the Constantinopolitan Greek." 

The Fanariotes rose to power in Turkey, from the absolute necessity 
under which the Divan was placed of employing them as dragomans. 
These high offices led to the still higher trust of provincial governments ; 
and Walachia and Moldavia, of which the inhabitants nad so little 
analogy with the Turks that on ordinary pasha found it difficult to 
rule them, were confided to the absolute sway of Fanariotes. They 
were thus made reigning princes; and these honours almost became 
hereditary in some families (those of Soutzo and others); while they were 
recognisM as such at foreign courts, and received the title of “ Most 
Serene Highness.” 

When the revolution broke out, one of the principal Fanariotes, 
Prince Morousi, was beheaded, along with the unfortunate Gregory, 
Patriarch of the Greek Church ; and others took refuge in Bussia, where 
they were received by the government with the greatest kindness and 
respect. The princes Ypsilanti and Mavrocordato, who were two of the 
: most distinguished among them, came to Greece, and becefne the 
supporters of the cause ; while the young Fanariotes aS tbokOfil 
wards free Greece as their future country. They have now dlei^ 
their views, however; and by their ardent derire of aediug the 
the Turicish Provmces more free, they have fostered the spirit of 
m Greece, wUch tends directly to produce some violent and sud^ 
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2 )(iutatt<m of the respective conditions of. difierent portions of ,tiio 
Greek nation. 

Those who have come to Greece from Turkey, as well from Constan- 
tinople as from thi^ provinces of Thessaly, Macedonia, and Ej^irus, or 
from the Greek islands still included m the Ottoman Empire, are 
obliged to remain there in the mean time ; andcannot return^cause the 
TurHsh government persecutes those who dare to cross the frontier after 
having fought against or left the dominions of the sultan. They have 
not only lost their lands, but in many cases their families, and have in- 
deed had occasion to lament their hard fate for the last nineteen years. 
But now a change has arisen in the comparative fortune of the still 
enslaved provinces, and of free Greece, for the citizens of the latter can 
only look forward to the insignificance of a small and powerless state ; 
while Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus, may .corifidently anticipate a 
far brighter lot, although uncertain as to the time of its consummation. 

No less than seven different insurrections have taken place in the 
kingdom of Greece within the last two years, and five of them were 
raised by natives of the Turkish provinces who had entered the service 
of King Otho. The ultimate object is the extension of territory, 
although the immediate motive assigned has always been dissatisfaction 
with the government ; and, of a truth, that element of change, as well 
as the former, is not wanting in Greece. 


Chapter VII. 

DISCONTENT OP THE GREEKS OF EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

The kingdom of Greece is peopled by 850,000 inhabitants. It thus 
contains but a small fraction of the Greek nation, which is supposed to 
number at least 5,000,000; and moreover, the population of the free king- 
dom being far from e^fclusively Greek, the proportion comes to be even 
still less. There remains, therefore, a numerous population of Greeks in 
the Turkish empire, of which the Ionian race, or those of Asia Minor, form 
a very considerable section ; but these are in a totally different state from 
ibeir fellow-countrymen of Turkey in Europe, on account of their having 
undergone a less harsh treatment, and passed through milder trial^ 
They are not possessed of the same martial and stubborn cliaracter, an& 
have been more easily subdued; while the less tractable spirit of the Eu- 
ropean Greeks has kept them in a state of perpetual resistance and hosti- 
lity towards the Turks. The consequence of their yielding temper has 
been, that the Asiatic Greeks do not suffer an equal degree of oppression 
from the Turks with whom they live, humbly and submissively acknow- 
ledging their superiority, and kissing the rod that beats them. The 
component parts of the population do not therefore exist in the same state 
of conffict. They are confined in Asia Minor to the two great families 
of Greeks and Turks, because the Armenians, although in considerable 
numbers, do not form a united body of people, llayahs like the Greeks ; 
the latter have submitted so uneqiuvocaily to the dominion of the Turks 
that they have ceased to be a nation, and are now nothing more than the 
West ^ass of the Ottoman population. With the Armenians, Chris- 
tianity has not created any feeling incompatible with the habits and cha- 
lacter of the Osmanli ; and their example has, to a certain extent, reacted 
il|>on the Greeks of Ai^ Minor. This statement, however, is only appli- 
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libto to the lower orders of Armenians; for in the large towns &ere are 
merchant and bankers of that race who are well entitled to^ and do in 
feet enjoy, the respect of all classes. In the Asiatic provinces of Turkey 
the Mahommedans are much more numerous than the Christians, and rile 
minority is much more easily kept in subordination; as the induence of 
the bold ^banians, 30 powerfully felt by the Greeks of Europe, is want* 
tug in Asia. There the Rayahs, both Armenian and Greek, rest compa* 
ratively satisfied with their servile lot; and being resigned to their helpless 
destiny, their nationality has disappeared, and their very language is 
almost entirely superseded by, the Turkish. In the great commercial 
towns, such as Smyrna and Broussa, it is true, the Greeks are in a far 
different condition; but there the contact with civilised Emopean nations, 
and the activity of trade, have so mingled the various castes, that the 
feeling of social inequality hardly exists. The Rayahs of the interior are 
an abject race, who console themselves for the humiliations of their posi- 
tion by the enjoyments of a fertile soil, rich pastures, and exuberant vine- 
yards. The Greeks, therefore, of these Asiatic provinces of Turkey have 
no claim to the same degree of commiseration with those of Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and Epirus. They do not suffer so much, being more sun- 
missive, and the pressure upon them being from that reason milder and 
more endurable ; and consequently their present condition does not call 
so loudly for relief from the great powers which rule the destinies of 
nations. 

The European Greeks are now as much vilified as they were extolled 
during their War of Independence. The Turkish rule is even asserted to 
be more suited to their nature than any system of government of their 
own ; and it is thought by some, that as Rayahs they are happier than 
they would be if free. And it must be admitted that tills theme is sup- 
ported by the experience of the Greeks who have been emancipated from 
Turkish bondage; for the free citizens of the Greek kingdom^ still talk of 
“ the good old time of the Turks” in connexion with the taxation and 
other civil institutions of their state of independence. But this, be it ob- 
served, is an argument which only tells against the kingdom of Greece, 
without implying much in favour of Turkey; for it must be recollected 
that the Greek kingdom is misruled, and that the condition the Eu- 
ropean Rayah may hope to attain is far other than that which the free 
Greeks now possess. There are instances even now of greater happiness 
in Turkey than the peasant enjoys in Greece ; but it should be kept in 
mind that these are exceptions to the general rule of the Rayah’s circum- 
stances. What is wished for by the Thessalians, Macedonians, and Epi- 
rotes is, that such a state should be insured to them all without exception; 
and it would not be of much consequence to any one but the sultan him- 
self, whether it be under him or under a foreign prince. If it can ^ 
realised, therefore, without dismemberment of the Turkish empire, it will 
be so much the more desirable. 

There is an example of the degree of prosperity at which the Gteeki 
may arrive under a mild government, in one ox the provinces of Aria 
Minor ; and it is the more remarkable, as having occurred among tha 
atject people, and under the absolute tyrants of mat countiv ; but tha 
peasants in question were Epirote Greeks, and the Turk, unw whom la 
took place, was one among a thousand.” Many of tiie inhahitanlii af 
European Turkey, and especially of the dominions of Ali Pashs^ luid 
taken a xebge from oppression m emigration: some of them w^ for 
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that purpose, attracted to Magnesia in Asia Minor, by the great repu- 
tation for justice and humanity 'which Cara Osman Oglu, chief of that 
countiy, had acquired ; and they settled in the plains watered by the 
rirers Hermus and Caicus, and soon brought them to a high state of 
cultivation and prosjjerity ; thus renewing the peaceful and happy rule of 
the Pergamenian kings in this magnificent country under a Turkish 

The industrious and, consequently, rich communities of Thessaly are 
also convincing proofs that the Greeks, under circumstances which are 
favourable for turning the natural resources of a country to an advan- 
tageous account, do actually possess internal means of attaining wealth, 
happiness, and power. But in their present condition these are weighed 
down and buried under the superincumbent mass of ignorant tyranny 
and stupid persecution wliicli form the principles of Turkish govern- 
ment. 

The Greeks of the European provinces of the Empire consider their 
happiest lot to be, when they are suffered to vegetate unnoticed by the 
Turks. This state of oblivion was enjoyed, for instance, by the islands 
of the Archipelago before the Revolution, as they were visited only once 
a year by the capitan pasha for the purposes of exaction. During the 
remainder of the year, their inhabitants never saw a Turk : and when 
the Rayah succeeds in thus eluding observation, he considers himself 
fortunate ; but vexations and affronts are seldom tardy in reaching him : 
ruin and death hang over his head like the sword of Damocles ; and the 
first opportunity of oppression and exaction speedily terminate his enjoy- 
ment of* insignificance and oblivion. His family is then cruelly ill-treated, 
and his property is amerced. The slightest ap])earance of resentment, 
or even complaint, on the part of the sufferer, brings down upon him the 
most overwhelming oppression ; and by prostrate humility alone can he 
save his fortune or domestic honour from farther injury. Let him not, 
therefore, bo condemned by the observer for dissimuiation and cowardice ; 
for these are the only means he dare resort to for* safety, and even some- 
times for maintaining fidelity to his religion. But when we consider 
that an act of apostacy to his faith would place him in the enjoyment of 
peace, protection, and independence, let him rather be extolled for his 
constancy. ^ 0 

It cannot be denied, at the same time, that a long and intimate 
acquaintance with the Greeks rarely fails to destroy any enthusiastic 
admiration which their, unparalleled and adventurous history may have 
excited ; although it is, perhaps, scarcely fair to place them lower in the 
scale of morality than most other Eastern nations, which, although more 
or less free from the baneful influence of slavery, are generally imbued 
with similar characteristics. Undeniably the Greeks are a clever, lively, 
quick, and perspicacious race, apt and ready in the acquirement of arts 
and sciences, possessed of great versatility of talent, and capable of learn- 
ing foreign languages with wonderful facility. Indeed it appears almost 
miraculous how illiterate men, such as are met with among the Greeks in 
the sea-port towns, should be able to acquire fluency in seven or eight 
different languages ; and instances are equally frequent, in the better 
educated classes of Greeks, of their .promptitude in mastering the diffi- 
culties of different arts. Among these latter, indeed, are to be found 
highly acoorapllshed men, who do everything well, and with so much 
ii^arent ease to themselves as to prove how little efibrt is required to 
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enable them to excel* Their manners ore ftUKnnating in the extreme^ 
but there is a tone of flattery in the Toice, and a glance of insincerity in 
the eye, which generally destroys the charm th^ would otherwise pos- 
sess ; and joined to their politeness is a degree of obsequiousness, wnicsh 
banishes cordiality and confidence, leaving an impression that thrir 
civilities are not disinterested. In fact, covetousness is the ruling pasaion 
of the Greek, and avarice is his greatest vice ; he delights in usury; and 
generosity, in his estimate, indicates a weak intellect. 

To the rich and powerful the Greeks are hospitable, and will often, 
even in the middling and inferior ranks of life, positively refuse any re- 
muneration from strangers who come to their houses in towns where 
there are no inns ; but in this there is usually a lurking design of future 
profit, or of thereby securing a friend where protection may be required. 

Sir J. C. llobhouse observes on tliis subject, that “ they are attentive^ 
and perform the rites of hospitality with good-humour and politeness, 
though no person can be sure that a speech of one of this people, how- 
ever inviting in its beginning, will not terminate in the horrors of a 
petition and in this he forms a correct judgment. 

Nevertheless it would not be quite fair to conclude that meanness and 
hypocrisy are failings inherent in the nature of the race, for these are 
always to be found in a higher degree where the chains of slavery gall 
the most ; and it is surprising to observe the wide difference which exists 
between the characteristics of the various ])ortions of the Greek popula- 
tion, according as their treatment by the Turks is more or less favour- 
able to the development of their better qualities. Fraud is the first 
lesson which the rayah teaches his child ; and as a trade or handicraft is 
taught in other countries in order to enable boys to gain their liveli- 
hood, they are required in Turkey to serve an apprenticeship in the 
necessary art of deceiving the Turks. Under such circumstances, no- 
thing else can be looked for than what exists; and a better moral 
character would be an inexplicable phenomenon with the Greeks of the 
northern provinces, as they now stand in respect to their masters, because 
every stimulus to honourable efforts, for tnc purpose of securing their 
possessions or gaining their bread, is denied them. Let them not, 
therefore, be blamed for bowing to the iron law of necessity, but let 
tSem rather be applauded because faults are not greater ; for what 
are called the great vices of civilised nations are almost unknown among 
them : and this is a most significant fact, although we must admit petty 
pilfering and insincerity to be very frequent. The constant state of fear 
in which they live produces habitual deceit ; but notwithstanding those 
drawbacks, the Greeks are a nation eminently, capable of improving 
themselves, although now degenerated, as must be the case with eveiy 
people in proportion as they are deprived of their rational liberty ana 
just rights. 

Their reg*eneration must, however, be gradual. Precipitate measures 
cannot fail to prove abortive. The Greeks must be slowly and deliberately 
raised from the depths of degradation to the level of other nations* 
They must be first drawn out of the mire of slavery, and then they may 

degrees he purified in the clear spring of liberal institatioiis ; for the 
evil must first be put a stop to, in order that there may be no cotlsi- 
teracting influences which can nullify the effects of a beneficial change. 
Let the cause of the disease be removed in the first instance, and mm 
the healing art may restore the suffering nation to perfect health. II 
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judicious and cautious measure of relief were once to give the Greeks 
equal liberty ^with the Turks, time and their own character would do the 
rest. Were education to enlighten them, and if religious tolerance were 
established, their complete regeneration would become a necessary con- 
sequence ; but the fruits of knowledge can only be brought to maturity 
by the lapse of years. Like the oak, their growth is slow ; but when 
full blown, their size and strength are gigantic. In the mean time, all 
that is wanted for the Greek, is the abolition of the pernicious rayah 
system, which sinks him to the dust, and the liberty to profess what 
faith he pleases ; indeed, it would be better for him, that the full enjoy- 
ment of pre-eminence over his present master should be at first withheld, 
and that he should not at once be constituted the sole lord of his soil. 
The kingdom of Greece has proved this ; for reform is dangerous when 
it is not progressive, and when its path is not brightly lighted by the 
constant sun of experience, as well as by the fickle lamp of human r(*ason. 
But if its seeds are once sown by a friendly hand, time will enable the 
now unfortunate Greek of European Turkey to reap its fruits, unaided ; 
for it is proved beyond the possibility of contradiction, that the modern 
Greeks are susceptible of being raised by education to the highest intel- 
lectual eminence, by the fact that, with very few exceptions, all those 
who have had the opportunity and the means of instruction, have dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

As soldiers, the merits of the Greeks are not denied by their greatest 
detractors. Their style of warfare is peculiar, and adapted only to the 
kind of country which they inhabit, but as skirmishers and irregular 
light infantry they are incoifiparablc. Their liking to the guerilla life 
has grown out of the ancient organisation of the Byzantine militia, or band 
of Armatoli. These were principally recruited by Albanians, but Greeks 
were also enrolled ; and when turbulent spirits could not easily brook the 
insults to be met with in humble private life, they invariably had recourse 
to this military career. It often terminated, however, in the still more 
genial occupations of the Klepht. The terms Annatoli and Klepht have 
been often confounded, but there h a wide difference between them. 
The Armatoli are a species of road-police, commanded by a hereditary 
capitano; while the Klephti, literally robbers, are the followers of any 
roving adventurer who may “ take to the hill,’’ as it is expressed by 
themselves. In point of respectahmty, there is little difference between 
the road-guard and the highwayman — they are both regarded as soldiers ; 
and the latter being generally superior in that respect, while no stigma 
is attached to the name of robber, public opinion is, therefore, in his favour. 
The Klephti are, on the contrary, respected; and several men of the 
greatest celebrity in the country, such as Colocotroni, Ali Pasha, and 
others, took pleasure in boasting of their having once exercised that 
calling. These marauders have generally acteJ as Armatoli; but the 
loose discipline even of so irregular a service is often burdeinsome to the 
free and ungovernable temper of the “ palicari,” and tlie commission of 
misdemeanours drives them to the less compromising career of the Klephti. 
They are hardy in the extreme, are able to bear great fatigue, and fre- 
quently go several days without food. They endure pain with fortitude, 
and- when wounded, if it is not very severely, like Spartans they conceal 
the fact ; and many have thus lost their lives by tne mortification of a 
neglected sabre-cut pr g^n-shot. They have been known to fight for 
three successive days without eating, and watch all night in the fear 
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of a surprise. Their enemy in the aggregate is the OsmanB, and in de- 
tail they are ready to plunder any traveller, be he Greek, Turk, Frank, 
or Jew. If no resistance is made, they rarely maltreat tlieir prisoners, 
whom they keep until a ransom is paid ; but if they have any reason to 
suppose that their intended prey will show fight, and if they see that ho 
is well armed, they generally shoot him from behind a tree or rock. 
They carry a rope round their waists, for the purpose of biuditig their 
captives ; and they have the singular merit of rarely insulting or ill- 
treating females on such occasions. Indeed, a breach of this mountain 
code of honour is always punished by the ignominious dismissal of the 
offender from the band. A late incident corroborates this redeeming 
trait in the cruelty of the Klcpht law^s. A young lady, the daughter oi 
one of Ali Pasha’s secretaries, who was only called by his title of Bey- 
zade, being the son of the Fanariote Prince Ilangeri, liaving eloped from 
Constantinople with his first cousin, with whom the Greek church prohi- 
bited his marriage, was taken by the Klcphts. She was going to Con- 
stantinople under the charges of an elderly priest, in order to claim her 
father’s inheritance after his death, when she was carried to the hills, 
and a ransom demanded for her. Many months elapsed before the sum 
could be realised and paid, but during the whole time she was treated 
with the greatest attention and respect. Their amusements, when tliey 
are not engaged in any of their more genial pursuits, are those of firing at 
a mark, in which they are very expert, and in general all athletic games. 
Running is of <!Ourse their most valuable accomplishment ; and some of 
them have risen to high rank from tlieir excellence in this exercise, as 
Odysseus did, who was thence surnamed ‘‘ Lightfoot.” Such a school 
must necessarily produce first-rate soldiers. 

The aptitude of the Greeks for trade is proved by their success ‘in 
most of the commercial seaports of the Mediterranean. When the nwo- 
lutioii drove the Greek merchants from their peaceful occupations at 
home, many of them repaired to Malta, Leghorn, Marseilles, Trieste, 
and even as far as Vienna, Odessa, and London. Possessed of little 
capital, but endowed with frugality, prudence, perseverance, and a rare 
degree of sagacity in business, they have risen in many cases to mercMiu- 
tile eminence, while a failure is almost unprecedented among them. The 
houses of Sina at Vienna, and Ralli in London, are instances of this. 
At Athens, however, those who had incurred the risks of traffic have 
been less fortunate, but the fault was not their own. 

In short, the Greek nation is gifted with all the requisites for the 
formation of a powerful, rich, and happy people ; and if the vices which 
have been generated by their past vicissitudes are slowly and carefully 
combated, they will eventually be eradicated. The faults with which the 
ancient Greeks are reprapohed, certainly exist to some extent in the mo- 
dern Romaics ; but the total difference of the moral and political state of 
mankind now, from what it was twenty centuries ago, will, it is to ho 
hoped, overcome their baneful influence. The Greets have their apolo- 
gists, as they have their detractors ; and in these times, when somehow * 
people are not in the habit of judging for themselves, even when all tlio 
necessary data are provided, opinions on this subject are dictated by 
^ese reporters of Excessive good or etil. Thus, some consider them to 
be the finest race of mankind while others, hi the most summary manijiar, 
pronounce ^em to be everything that is base and despicable : the 
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however, will be found between these two extremes, not in the usual way 
of striking a medium, but by admitting that the Greeks are nothii^ that 
is very good for tlie present^ although they possess every faculty for be- 
coming so in future. 

The aspersions cast on them by hasty travellers can neither be con- 
scientiously denied nor successfully refuted ; but they are elicited by 
the unhappy position of the people, and their causes will disappear under 
better circumstances. Those who know the Greeks more intimately 
admit the present evil, but expect the future good. Their failings are 
the unavoidable consequence of their history, which is without a parallel 
in the annals of the world ; because vanquished nations have usually 
become incorporate with their invaders, whereas the Greeks have re- 
mained distinct from their masters, in manners, character, and language, 
having been stigmatised by the almost indelible stain of abject slavery 
their regeneration is possible, because the analysis of the moral state of 
the people brings to light the existence of bases whereon to found it. 
It only remains, therefore, to effect it by a gradual and cautious process. 

In these speculations the inhabitants of free Greece are not taken under 
consideration, on account of their number being only a diminutive portion 
of the Greek nation ; and the preceding remarks are applicable only to 
the Greek and Albanian population of European Turkey. Civil and 
religious equality With the Turks is what is wanted ; that is, the abolition 
of the system of rayahs, and the establishment of religious tolerance. 
Many Mahommedan Albanians will then become Christians ; and the 
energy of character which they possess, together with the Greeks, will soon 
place them on a level at least, if not on a higher footing than the Turkish 
population. But England has endeavoured latterly to influence the 
Turkish policy in a different sense, and has founded her own theory on 
a mistaken basis, which is the belief in social improvement without con- 
version. No effort has therefore been made to encourage a real a^d 
virtual liberty of religious faith ; and the reaction of Maliommedanisin on 
the civil and material interests of the population is still in operation. Its 
consequences area total incongruity of the moral and j)olitical conditions 
of the different races which are thus thrown together ; and in the present 
state of excitement which pervades every country in Europe, the dis- 
content of the Greeks in Turkey displays itself in a manner foreboding 
an impending crisis. 


THE GALLEY ISABELLE. 


A MERxiK, merrie mominge. 

Was Thursdaye first of Maye, 

Wlien sailed ye galley Isabelle 
All for Gibraltar baye. 

Farewell, farewell, my bonnie barque, 
Farewell, my merrie men; 

light hearts and heavye parses bringe 
When you return from Spayne. 

Then spake ye sturdie skipper,— 

** Belay that! my merrie men; 

**Ih Studland Baye well lye this daye, 
“And sayle to-nighte at ten.” 


“ JSTay,” qua||& an aged saylor, 

“ Nay, captayne, staye not here, 

“ But lett us bee nine leagues at sea 
“ Ere Friday’s dawn appear.” 

“ Now who is hee thus answers mee, 

“ Or dares my will gainsay? 

“ A curse on you and lYiday too; 

“ I will lye her^o-dSye.” 

In Studland Baye%iat daye they laye, 
Fifil slowlie passed ye time; 

And hour by hour, from Brownsea 
tower. 

They heard the sollemne chime. 
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They heard the chime of midnighte, 
And speedilye they spy’d 
Their sturdie skipper’s shallopp 
Come plashing down the tyde. 

“ Make sayle, make sayle, my merrie 
men, 

“ And heave her short a-peak! 

** But who stands here, and quakes for 
fear? 

‘‘Speak, man! what ayles thee? 
sjicakl” 

“ Nay, chide not, gallant captayne, 

‘‘I shudder nut for frightu; 

“ But none of mee will sayle with thoo 
“ On this Ul-omen’d night.” 

“Noav curses on thy hoarie pate; 

“ No mutineers for mee — 

“ Come aft, come aft, my raerrie men, 
And heave him in the sea.” 

They watched ye old man swimminge 
A cahel’s lengtho or twayne, 

They saw his white hair streaminge, 
And they saw him ne’er agayne. 

The old man stretched out holdlie, 

And the old man’s arm was stronge; 
But ye tide was ehbinge swiftlie, 

And the way was wcarie longc. 

Just then a soft northwest wind 
Came tripping o’er ye sea, 

Wc saw them fill and bear awaye. 

That sud shippe’s compagnic. 

saw them slowlie stecringc 
For gloomie Finisterre : 

Wc watched that strange, strange gallic 
With many a wistful prayer. 

We saw her sink her topsayles, 

And our hearts misgave us sore, 

Tliat mortal eye would ne’er descry 
That ghostlie gallic more. 

Then gloomilye and slowlyc, 

Like some unluckie sprite, 

Out steered the galley Isabello 
On that ill-omen’d nighte. 

They saw the moonbeam glancing 
On Barleston’s rockie shofis; 

They lieard on dark Sanct Alban's 
The sullen billows roar. 

They saw on craggie Portland 
The beacons flasbinge twayne; 

They saw the merrie mominge, 

And their hearts grew light agayne. 


Oh, merrie breaks the mominge 
O’ery© billows bounding brighte; 

And merrilie the moonbeams ♦ 
Dance o’er the waves by nighte. 

And merrilie and cheerilie, 

Like a village queene in Maye, 

The gallant galley Isabelle 
Went dancing on her waye. 

© • • * « 

On lx)ard a statelie Bristol shipp 
In stormie Biscaye Baye, 

Ond night we heard strange musique 
As aU becalmed we laye. 

We heard strange songes and laughter, 
And ghostlie sounds of glee. 

Our captayne crossed himself and sayd, 
“ There’s mischief on the sea.” 

Uprose ya midnight moonbeam, 

And close beneath our lee 

There lay the galley Isabelle 
S'low rolingc on ye sea. 

We hailed her twice, we hailed her thrice, 
We hailed both cleare and stronge; 

But little heard or heeded they, 

Bo loud their laugh and songe. 

“ Now shipp ahoy ! Now shipp alloy 1 1 
llow long bee ye from porte?” 

Then sudden ceased their laughter, 

And hushed was all their sportc. 

We heard y© tiller creakingc, 

So silent now were they; 

We heard them softlie speaking 
Of that ill-omened day. 

At length outspake their captayne, 

“ We sayled on Friday week.” 

No more sayd hec, nor asked wee, 

So saddlio he did speake. 

And wearilie, oh, wearilie. 

For a twelvemonth and a dayc, 

That captayne’s boiinic sweetheart 
Didnightlye watch and pray. 

And oft by daye in Studland Bayo 
Her woe- worn form was seen; 

And oft by nighte <m Darlston Heights 
Her white robe’s glist’ning sheen. 

And oft with fear, what time we heflir 
Saint Alban’s billows roar. 

We praye for her whose grave lies 
there, 

On Darleston's rockfo shore. 
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. SUPERNATURAL STORIES. 

The Impossible is often only an unknown point in the future. That 
which we deem an impossibility in the present day may become even in a 
short time a familiar fact. We know that the discovery of the New 
World, and the travelling to it by steam, were each in their turn declared 
impossibilities, and yet are now familiar things. As it is with the physical, 
so it is in the moral world. A material philosophy keeps physiological 
discoveries in co-relation with mental phenomena ; yet but a short time 
ago, all inquiry into the relations between mind and matter were deemed 
impossible and hopeless. Consciousness, it is now admitted, implies a 
brain, and nervous i system; that nervous system being divided into parts 
— centres of function and threads of communication, such also imply 
diversity of influence. Nerves of voluntary, nerves of organic life were 
gradually disentangled from those which connect us with an external life ; 
and nerves of involuntary motion were distinguished from nerves of 
sensation. The nerves belonging to special senses were detected ; and 
the sense of taste was discovered to be in the same category as those of 
smell, sight, and hearing. The law, that size and amount of nervous 
tissue constitutes a direct element of functional power, became at the 
same time generally recognised. The brain, or encephalon, was re- 
cognised in man, not only to be the greatest nervous centre, but also the 
organ of the mental faculties. Whether the functions of the brain are 
performed as a whole or by separate parts, is not of much importance to 
the object we have in view. The distinctness of the external senses, and 
separateness of their organs — the comparative independence of the 
sentient, voluntary, and excito-motory system, would tend to show that 
action in this great centre is complex, not simple. This is the basis of 
the phrenological system ; and the supporters of tliat system argue with 
much plausibility, that mental differences being innate, no general agree- 
ment could ever be arrived at as to what constitute fundamental or pri- 
mitive faculties of the mind, so long as mental phenomena were studied 
apart from organisation. From that moment, psychology and physiology, 
marching hand in hand, left metaphysics at a remote distance. It was 
the light of modern civilisation succeeding to the darkness of the middle 

Power and energy being associated with the existence of a consider- 
.able quantity of cerebral structure in particular regions, the question pre- 
sents itself, which has not yet been sufficiently inquired into, as to how 
far that power is like the function itself, independent and inherent. 
The intimate relations of assimilation with circulation, of nutrition and 
of functional power, and the harmony and mutual dependence in the 
higher animals of the different parts of the nervous system, forbid us to 
oxpect perfect independence or functional power innerent in any one 
centre independent of the other ordinary phenomena of life; but still 
this is sulject to a certain modifleation, more marked in the lower 
animals, less so in a higher grade. The vitality of parts of a worm or eel is 
well known. Fowls, both cocks and ducks, have, when decapitated, been 
known to preserve so much excito-motive power as to run a distance. But 
in man the separation of one part from another entails almost instant 
death ; that is to say, loss of sentient and motory power. But even this has 
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slight exceptions ; motory powers of a very marked character have been 
seen in cases of death from Asiatic cholera, and manifestations o£ sen- 
sibility after death are upon record. 

The gradual death of the extremities previous to general dissolution, 
the mental faculties remaining almost unimpaired, has come under the 
observation of most people. The possible existence of sensibility in the 
brain itself after the loss of life in the whole of the trunk, as by its actual 
separation from the body, is a more delicate question. It is one also 
that involves inquiries of a philanthropic character. Much discussion has 
arisen as to the comparative certainty and least painful modes of vindi- 
cating the rights of society by the infliction of deatli. The immense 
volume of blood flowing from the trunk to the brain, and returning by 
other capacious vessels, and the great nervous relations existing between 
head and trunk, attest that decapitation must inevitably bo followed by 
almost instantaneous loss of sensation to both head and trunk, and that it 
is upon the whole as merciful a mode of putting to death as any other 
that is accompanied by an act of violence. But as the act is performed by 
the guillotine, it is so instantaneous that there is reason to believe that 
the brain may be cognisant for the briefest space of time of its removEd 
from the body : under particular circumstances, where there has been 
great self-collection, and the shock has not produced confusion of ideas, 
it is possible to conceive the brain reasoning upon the circumstance with 
a most distressing pertinacity, which would, however, very soon be cut 
short by the loss of blood* Suppose, then, another case in which the loss 
of blood was stopped by either accidental or intentional means; and it is 
not out of the range of possibility, that the consciousness of decapitation 
may be so prolonged as to allow even of time to communicate to the 
external countenance some expresson of that which is for such few 
short and last moments — moments of supremo interest — going on in the 
mind. All have lieard of the whole life-record of ideas, which are hurried 
together in the few last moments of a drowning man ; most have witnessed 
the supernatural lighting up of the mind of the dying young and innocent. 
What may not be the intensity of the last lightning-like impressions of 
the victims of violence, or the sacrifices of society — often, possibly, in its 
laws more vindictive than He who judges more by men’s hearts than 
men’s actions ! 

But passing over this digression, we must quote ati instance from one 
who, though a writer of fiction, has, from a peculiar idiosyncracy, made 
a particular, and in many instances a very successful study of crime and 
punishment, in connexion with the more obscure and oftentimes mysterious 
phenomena which are attendant upon both ; in which the possibility 
of consciousness after decapitation was accidentally and curiously illus- 
trated. 

The plaster-quarries of Montmartre are more familiar to English 
visitors in Paris than are the stone-quarries of the plain of Montrouge, to 
the south of the metropolis. Yet these latter quarries are very extensive, 
and form a continuation of those well-known catacombs from which old 
Paris was built* The population which inhabits these subterranean gal- 
leries has a peculiar character of gloomy ferocity. It seldom happens 
that there are riots in the capital, in which the quarr}^en of Montrouge 
are not concerned. M. de Lamartine relates, in his History of the 
French Revolution,” how he availed himself of the combativeness of illeie 
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dwellers in subterranean passages, to strengthen the hands of the Pro- 
visional Government. 

M. Alexandre Dumas relates the following story of one of these 
quarryraen. He was shooting one day on the plain of Montrouge, when 
he turned oft* for refreshment to the village of Fontenay. 

It was striking one o’clock (he relates) when I reached the first houses of the 
village. I followed a wall that enclosed a property of some pretensions, and had 
arrived where the Hue de Diane terminates in the Grande Hue, when I saw 
coming towards me, from the direction of the church, a man with so sinister an 
aspect, that I stopped short and instinctively cocked both barrels of my fowling- 
piece. 

But, pale, his hair standing on end, his eyes starting out of their orbits, his 
clothes in disorder, and his hands bathed in gore, the man yjassed by without 
noticing me. His look was fixed. His progress was like that of an object car- 
ried aw'ay by its own gravity along the slope of a mountain, yet his laboured 
breathing spoke more of dread than fatigue. 

The man turned out of the Grande Hue into that of Diane, and hurried 
towards the door of that residence along the walls of which I had been walking 
for the last few minutes. The man stretched forth liis hand some time before he 
could reach the bell-pull, which, when he succeeded in grasping it, he agitated 
violently; and this accomplished, he sat himself down upon one of ihe two(X)rner 
stones which served as advance works to tlie gate. Once seated, he remained 
motionless, his anus lianging down, his head resting upon his breast. 

I retraced my steps, so certain did I feel that this man had been the principal 
actor in some unknown and terrible drama. 

Behind him, and on both sides of the street, were several other individuals, 
upon whom he had no doubt produced tlic same effect as upon myself, and who 
had come out of their houses to gaze upon him with a surprise similar to what 1 
expenenced Jiiyself. 

A woman of about forty or forty-five years of ago answered the bell by open- 
ing a little door cut in the panel of the gate. 

“What, is it you, Jacquemin?” she said; “What are you doing there?” 

♦‘Is Monsieur the mayor at liome?” inquired the man, whom she thus addressed, 
in a muffled voice. 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, then, Mother Antoine, go and tell him that I have killed my wife, and 
I am come to give myself up.” 

Mother Antoine uttered a shriek, ’which was echoed by two or tlirce otlier per- 
sons who had approached sufficiently near to hear tliis terrible avowal. I myself 
took a step in a retrograde direction, and feeling a lime-tree behind me, leant 
back against it. As to the murderer, he had slipped from the stone down upon 
the ground, as all strength had left him after having pronounced the fatal 
words. 

Mother Antoine had, in the meantime, disappeared, leaving the little door open; 
it was evident that she had gone to fulfil her commission and bring the mayor; 
and after the lapse of about five minutes the functionary made his appearance, 
accompanied by two other persons. 

“ Jacquemin,” said the mayor to the qnarryman, “ I hope Motlier Antoine is 
gone mad ; she has come to tell me that your wife is dead, and that you accuse 
yourself with having murdered her,” 

“ It is too true, Monsieur the mayor,” replied Jacquemin, “ and I wish to be 
tried as soon as possible.” 

“Come, you are mad!” said the mayor. 

Look at my h^ds,” answered the man. , 

And he held oufi his two brawny arms, the left covereCwfth blood up to the 
wrist, the right up to the elbow. . ' * 

The two assistants approached the quarryman, and had some difficulty 
in lifting him up, so great was both his moral and physical prostration. 
The commissary of police and a surgeon were sent for ; and when it was 
proposed that Qie examination should he proceeded with in the quany- 
man'a ahode^ the latter exhibited the most extraordinary feetinga of 
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terror and horror. He begged to be taken at once to prison. “ Go to 
the house,” he said ; “ you will find the body in the cellar, and near it, in 
a sack full of plaster, the head ; but oh, for God’s sake, do not o-bhVe me 
to see it ! Had I known I was to iiave been taken back to it, I would have 
killed myself.” It is almost unnecessary to say how much these strange 
expressions increased the curiosity of all who were present ; and our 
author follow'ed the others to the house where the crime had been com- 
mitted, and where, after actually seeing, as the quarryman had described, 
the body swimming in a pool of blood, and the head of the woman stuck 
uj>right in an open sack of plaster, the following examination of tlie 
self-accused took place. 

“You acknowledge yourself to be the author of tliis crime?’* 

“ Jtelate to us the causes, then, which led you to commit so heinous an ofEhnee, 
and the circumstances attendant upon its commission.”^ 

“ The causes w’hich made me do it — that is useless,” answered Jacquemin; 
“ they are secrets that will remain with me and her who lies there.’* 

“But there is no effect without cause.” 

“ *Hie cause, I telJ you, you shall not know. As to the circumstances, I wdU 
relate them to you. You must know, in the first place, that wdien people lire 
below ground as we do, working in the dark, that when wx' think we have a grief 
we allow it to eat into the depths of the heart, and thus had ideas suggest them- 
selves.” 

**Oh! oh!” interrupted the commissary of police, “you acknowledge x)remedi- 
tatioii, then ?” 

“ Wliat iff acknowledge everything; is not that enough?” 

“ Oil yes, go on.” 

‘•MT‘ll! the bad idea that came to me was to kill Jeanne. My thoughts wet© 
filled with it for u]»wards of a month ; the heart opposed itself to the head, but at 
last a word that escaped from a fellow-labourer decided me.” 

“What was the word?” 

“ Oh, that is among the matters which do not concern you. This morning 1 said 
to Jeanne, ‘ I shan’t go out to work to-day; I wish to amuse myself as if it was a 
holiday, and I shall go and play at bowls Avith some companions. Mind you 
have the dinner ready at the proiier hour.’ 

“ ‘ But — ’ 

“ ‘Come, now, no observations; the dimicr at one o’clock, do you hear?’ 

“ ‘ Very well,’ said Jeanne, and she went out to fetch the material for the dally 
soup. During her absence, instead of going away to play at bowls, I took the 
sword which you found in the cellar and sharpened it on the hack step. I then 
went down into the cellar and hid myself behind a barrel; and in doing so I said, 
* She must come down into the cellar for the wine; when she does so we will see.’ 
And then a voice' repeated in me and around me the word which the quarryman 
Iiad uttered the day lieforc.” 

“ But come, do tell us what this word was,” repeated the commissary, > 

“Useless. I have already said you will never know it. After waiting: some 
time 1 heard steps approaching. I saw a tremulous light, then the lower part of 
a dress, then the body, and next the head. I could see her head well, for she held 
the candle in her hand, and I repeated to myself the word my fellow -workman 
had cast in my teeth. All this time she kept getting nearer. Word of honour! 
one would have thought that she doubted that some evU awaited her, for she woi 
frightened, and about her, hut I remained quiet behind the cask. She 

then went down fier knees before the cask, put the bottle to the cock, and 
turned it. I, on my part, got up. You understand, she was on her knees ^ the 
noise made by the wine pouring into the bottle prevented her hearing any flight 
noise,— but I made none. She was on her knees like » guilty one, Bke a con- 
demned criminal. I lifted up the sword, and— I do not know if she even uttered 
a shriek, but the head rolled away from the body. At that time I did not wish to 
die: I intended to make my escape. My idea was to make a hole in the oelUur 
and to buiy her. I rushed upon the head, which rolled on its side, while the bod^ 
Was agitated by convulsive movements on the other* 1 had a sack of plaatet all 

o 2 
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ready to hide the blood, and I took the head and placed it at once in the plaster. 
I had scarcely withdrawn my hand when — ^perhaps it was an hallucination — hut I 
fancied that the head was alive. Tlie eyes were wide open: I could see them well, 
for the candle was on the barrel; and then the lips — the lips began to move; and 
as they moved the Ups said to me, * Wretch! I was innocent!’ ” 

I do not know what effect this statement had upon others, but as to myself 
(says the narrator) a cold perspiration bedewed my forehead. 

“ Ah! that is too good!” exclaimed the doctor; “ The eyes looked at you? The 
lips spoke to you?” 

“ Listen, doctor: as you are a philosopher, you believe in nothing that is super- 
natural, but I can tell you that the head which you see there said to me, ‘ Wretch! 
I was innocent !’ And the proof that it said so to me is, that instead of endeavour- 
ing to escape, I went at once to the mayor’s to give myself up.” 

“ Examine the head, doctor,” said the commissary of police. 

‘‘ When T am gone, M. Kobert, when I am gone!” exclaimed Jacquemin. 

“ What! are you frightened that it should speak again, stupid?” said the doctor, 
as he took the light and approached the sack of plaster. 

“M. Ledru!” exclaimed Jacquemin, “in the name of Heaven, let me be taken 
away to prison. 1 beg of you! I prjiy you!” 

“ Messieurs,” said the mayor, at the same time that he motioned to the doctor to 
wait a moment, “ you have nothing more to ask the accused; he may he removed.” 

“Thank you—thank you!” exclaimed the miserable man, as he dragged the 
two gendarmes with almost superhuman strength up the staircase. That man 
gone, the drama went with him. There remained nothing in the cellar but two 
things hideous to contemplate: a body without a head, and a head without a body. 

The case here related is an extreme one. It is possible to believe that 
the blood, arrested in its descent by the plaster, gave to the bead a 
moment pf life and energy which may possibly have lent to it sufficient 
power to cominunieate to it expression ; but the speaking must be laid to 
the hallucination of awakened conscience and pity on the part of the 
murderer, for the presence of the lungs would have been necessary to 
produce the emission of a whole sentence, like that which the murderer 
imagined himself to have heard. Our author, who, we have before 
said, lias consulted learned autliorities for explanations of events of a 
supposed supernatural character, quotes the celebrated anatomist Sbin- 
moring, and the assertions of Alcher, and of Dr. Sue, in favour of sen- 
sibility after decapitation. Tlie great physiologist Haller also relates, in 
his “ Elemens do Physique,” t. iv. p. 35, tliat a decapitated head opened 
its eyes and looked at him obliquely, because he had touched the spinal 
marrow with the point of his finger. Weycard also relates in his “Arts 
Philosophiques,” p. 22 1 , that he lias seen the lips move of a head which 
had just been cut off. Our author also quotes Sbmmering as arguing 
the possibility of heads speaking. The passage is as follow’s : — “ Several 
doctors, my colleagues, nave assured me that they have seen a head 
separated from the body grind its teeth witli agonjr’ ; and I am con- 
vinced that if tlic air still circulated in the organs of the voice^ heads 
would speak” Not impossible ; but in admitting the possibility of 
decapitated heads having actually spoken, M. Dumas is going altogether 
in advance of the position laid down by the distinguished^matomist. 

A more curious case of sensibility of the head after death is an his- 
torical record in connexion with the last moments of the celebrated 
Charlotte Corday. M. Dumas gives the following version of this tra- 
dition of modern times, as related to him by an eye-witness : — 

When the cart which conveyed the convict girl to the scaffold drew up, Char- 
lotte jumped down, without allowing any one to assist her; and she ascended the 
steps of the guillotine, which had been rendered slippery by rain that had fallen 
the same morning, as quickly as a long red shift in which she was enveloped, and 
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;|^moning of her arms behind her, would permit her to do. When she felt the 
hand of the executioner placed on her should to remove the herchi^ JOfocm 
her neck, she turned pale for a moment, but a second afterwards a smile came to 
give the lie to that pallor; and to avoid the indignity of being tied to the infamous 
plank, she, with a sublime and almost joyous effort, passed her head through the 
nideous aperture. The knife came down, and the head separated from the body 
fell upon the platform and rebounded. It was then that one of the assistants to 
the ex^utioner, Legros by name, seized that head by the hair, and out of vile 
adulation to the populace, gave it a blow. At this blow the whole fiice reddened— 
not the cheek alone which received the blow, but the two cheeks, and that with 
an equal glow; for sentiment still dwelt in that head, and it felt indignant at a 
treatment which was not included in the punishment awarded. 

Every system, it may be observed, is founded upon conviction, and 
that conviction is based upon facts more or less authenticated. The at* 
tempts made by the sceptical to explain away as hallucinations the reali* 
ties of individual experience, because the facts themselves do not catry 
conviction simply as recorded by others, are always legitimate where 
there are many obvious sources of error, or where the will to admit the 
truth of some popular superstitions or mysteries of a rarer description is 
over taxed. Few, for example, will be ready to give entire credence to 
the story of the worthy Vicar of Etampes, in which he details a wondrous 
act of sensibility on the part of a hanged man. The vicar in question, 
devoted to tlie church at an early age, had received from his mother a 
medal consecrated at the shrine of Notre Dante de Liesse» To the pos- 
session of this gift he was in the habit of ascribing an unusual amount 
of piety, for which he had gained credit, not only with the laity, but even 
among his ecclesiastical colleagues. At the period when this holy man 
flourished, Etampes and its environs were continually put under contri- 
bution by a daring successor of the Cartouches and the Mandrins, one 
Artifaille; whose wife, living in the Etampes, was on the contrary a model 
of propriety, and who spent her days praying for the conversion of her 
husband. 

It happened that one evening, exhausted by his labours, the holy man 
fell asleep in Ijis confessional, and was awoke at midnight by unusual 
sounds in the church. When sufficiently aroused to a sense of his posi- 
tion, he was enabled to discern that the noise he had heard came from a 
man who was busy striking a light close by the choir. He was a man of 
moderate height, carrying in his waistband two pistols and a dagger; 
and, casting at once a threatening and searching glance around," he pre- 
pared, his candle being lighted, to force open the tabernacle. This he 
soon accomplished, and he drew forth, first the holy pyx, a magnificent 
cup of old silver chiselled in the time of Henry II.; and next a massive 
chalice, which had been given to the town by Queen Marie Antoinette ; 
and, lastly, two crystal bottles. He then shut the tabernacle, and drew 
from beneath the altar a Notre Dame in wax, crowned with a wreath of 
gold and diamonds, and the dress embroidered with precious stones. 

Being determined that if possible such a sacrilegious robbery should 
not be thus quietly effected, tne abb4 issued forth from the confessional, 
and confronted the robber. The latter, on hearing footsteps approaching, 
drew a pistol from his girdle; but the tranquillity of the man of God 
awed even the rude bandit. 

Friend,” said the holy man to the robber, ‘‘ you shall not commit 
tins sacrilege.*' 

Who will prevent me?^’ replied FArtifaille* 
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I will— not by physical force, but by pmnasion. Friend, it is not 
fbir the church that I wish to save those tmngs — the church can afford 
to buy other holy vessels; it is for your sake, who cannot purchase salva* 
licMi foom sin at any price.” 

My good man, do you think Aat it is the first time ihat L'Artifa^ 
has committed sacrilege ? Besides, as to my soul, that concerns my wife; 
she is pious enough for two, and will save mine with hers.” 

Yes, friend, your wife is a good and a pious woman, but who would 
die of grief did she know the sin you are now about to commit. For 
her sake and your own, I offer you 1000 crowns'; 1000 francs to he given 
now, 2000 after 1 have sold my mother’s heritage to obtain them, if you 
will restore those objects to their places.” 

Your mother is rich, then ?” observed the bandit. 

No ; she is poor, and will be ruined ; but she will |^ve up her all 
gladly, if she knows it is to save a soul. Now, will you follow me to the 
presbytery ?” 

The bandit did as was desired, casting, however, many furtive glances 
around him, lest he should be betrayed into an ambuscade. Arrived at 
the presbytery, he remained at the door while the abbe went in to fetch 
tha money. He soon returned, carrying a weighty bag. 

And now,” said the bandit, I give you six weeks to pay me the 
other two thousand ; and you may place them in the bands of my wife, 
but you must not tell her bow I came by tbem.’^ 

It shall be done ; and now go, brother, and sin no more.” And the 
good priest turned away, and bending on bis knees, he prayed humbly 
and earnestly for the conversion of the bandit. He liad not finished his 
prayer before there came a knock at the door. “ Come in,” ssud the 
abbe, without rising; and when he did so, L’Artifaille stood behind him. 

“ Here,” he said, “ I bring you back your money. I do not want it, 
or your other two thousand.” And so saying, he deposited the bag on the 
aide-board. 

^ What do you want ?” said the priest to the bandit, seeing hesitation 
depicted on his countenance. “ What you have done is well : do not be 
asiWied to do better.” 

‘‘ You believe that, by the intercession of our Lady, a man, however 
guilty he may be, can be saved at the hour of death ?” observed L’ Arti- 
&iUe. ^ Give me then, in exchange for my three thousand francs, a relic 
or chaplet, such I can carry about with me, and embrace at the last 
moment.” 

The holy man did not hesitate ; he took the consecrated medal, which 
had wrougnt so much good to himself, from his neck, and he gave it to 
the bandit. The latter pressed it to his lips, and’li|p(i^ied away. 

A year elapsed before the good abbe heard anythipg»|^.pf the bandit. 
At the expiration of that period, he left Ids diocese foi*' ia iSort time to 
visit his mother,; who being unwell, be remained with her for six weeks. 
Upon his return, he heard that the celebrated robber had been captured 
near Orleans, and having been condemned to death, had been sent to 
Etampes, as the priiudpal scene of his misdeeds, and that he had suffered 
the last penalty of the law the very morning of his return. 

Without stopping even to shake the dust off his shoes, the good priest 
repaired at once to the house of the widow ; who, he was informed, had 
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imn incessant in her implications during his absence* He found her 
engaged in prayer. 

“ Ah ! M* rAbb6,’' she exclaimed, on seeing her visitor, ^ you come 
too late ; he die^ without confession. He wouU not confess to any ofhar 
but you ; and saying so, he embraced with fervour a medal which hung 
(impended to his neck.*’ 

« Was that all he said ?” inquired the abbe. 

“ No ; he told me that you would come to see me to-night, and he 
begged me as a last request — I dare scarcely tell you what stmtige bvour 1 
—actually that you should go where his body hangs, and repeat five Paters 
and five Aves. He said you would not refuse.” 

“ And he said right,” replied the holy man ; I shall go and do his 
last bidding. His soul may then he in repose.” 

The widow embraced the hands of die priest, and wept with gratitude. 

It was about half-past ten o’clock in the latter days of April ; the sky 
was clear, and the air refreshing. The good priest followed the city 
walls till he came to the gate of Paris— the only one that remained open 
at that late hour. The point to which his steps were directed was an 
esplanade which domineered over the whole town, and upon which, to 
the present day, are to he seen the traces of the scaffold, upon which in 
former times three gibbets were erected. But we shall now proceed 
with our story in the words of the narrator — the worthy &hh6 himself. 

My heart heat. The feeling earae over me that I was going to see, not that 
which I came to see, but something unex|iected. Still 1 kept ascending. 

Arrived at a certain height, 1 began to perceive the summit of the gibbet, com- 
posed of three pillars and their horizontal beams of oak. 

I distinguished at the same moment the body of the unfortunate ArtifalUo 
driven to and fro by the wnnd, like a moveable shade. 

Suddenly 1 stopped; the gibbet w'as now exposed to me from its summit to its 
base, and 1 perceived a mass wdtUuut form, that looked like an animal on four 
logs, and that moved about. I stopped, and Ind myself behind a rock. The 
animal was larger than a dog and more massive than a wolf. 

Suddenly it raised itself upon its hind legs, and 1 discovered .that tlie aulmal 
was neither more nor less than that which l%to designated al^ an animal with 
two feet and without feathers : that is to say, a man. 

^lat could a man be doing under the gibbet at such, a,n hour, unless he came 
with a religious heart, to pray— or with an irreligious^ heart, to commit some 
sacrilege? 

Under any circumstance I determined to keep aloof, and to watdi. At the 
same moment the moon came forth from behind a doud, and shone brightly upon 
the gibbet. I could now distinguish a man distinctly, and see every move- 
ment that he made. The man picked up a ladder from the ground* and 
pla^d it against the upright tlmt was nearest to the swinging body. He then 
mounted the ladder. The next moment he formed wdth the hanging body a 
strange group, in which the living and the dead appeared to be confounded in a 
mutual embrace. 

Suddenly a fcarMwi^ok resounded through the air. I saw the two bodies 
moving as I heard cries of help shouted by a voice which seemed 

to be stranjimijf and at the same moment one of the btxlies detached itsolf fbom 
the gibbet, whilst the otlier remained suspended by the cord, beating with its 
arms and legs. 

' It was impossible that 1 should comprehend what was really taking pliloe 
under the infamous machine; hut certainly— work of man or work of theeUwii 
< 1 — something extraordinary had taken place— something that called for h0lp, 
that claimed assistance. 

I accordingly hastened forward. At the sight of a new comer, the struggles 
of the hanging man increased; whilst beneath lum lay the body which had w«n 
from the gibbet, motionless and lifeless. 

I ran first to the living. I hastily ascended tlie steps of the ladder, and, cutting 
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tbe cord with a knife, the hanging man fell to the grotmd, and 1 jump^ down to 
him from the ladder. He was roUing on the groimd in fearful convulsions, whilst 
the other body continued to be perfectly motionless. 

I saw that the running-knot was still strangUng tlie poor devil, so I knelt 
down, and with great difficulty loosened it. Whilst so doit|g I saw the man’s 
face, and recognised that that man was ho other than the executioner. 

His eyes were starting out of their orbits; his face was blue, his jaw distorted. 
I placed him against a stone: gradually the fresh air revived him; he breathed 
more freely, and finished by looking at me. His surprise was not much less than 
mine liad been. 

** Monsieur TAbbe,” he said, hesitatingly, and with an effort, “ is it you?” 

Yes, it is I. What were you doing here?” 

He appeared to take some time to collect his ideas ; and then, turning round, 
he looked at the corpse lying close by. 

“ Oh, Monsieur TAbbCd” he then exclaimed; “let us hasten fi:om this place. 
In the name of Heaven let us go!” 

“Why so? I have promised to say five Paters and five Aves for the soul of 
the gibbetted man.” 

“For his soul, Monsieur I’Abbd! He is Satan personified. Hid you not see 
him hang me?” 

“Hang you! why, I thought it was you who had rendered him that particular 
service.” 

“Truly so; and I thought that I had hung him as well as a man could be 
hung; but it appears that I was deceived. I wonder, when he made me take 
his place, he did not take a(lvantage of the circumstance to run away.” 

“ Eun away ! why, he is dead and motionless. There is some mystery beneath 
this. Tell me what brought you here.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must tell you, in confession or otherwise. The miscreant, 
then, do you know. Monsieur I’Abb^, would not confess, even at his last mo- 
ments. He always asked for you on his way here, and again at the gibbet. 
‘Is the abb6 not come?’ he repeated at each step. ‘No,’ I answered. There is 
nothing so annoying as to bo perpetually asked the same question. I put the 
cord round his neck, and bade him mount the ladder. ‘ Stop a moment,’ he said, 
when he had got up about one-third, ‘ lot me see if the abbe is not arrived.’ 
‘You may look,’ I answered; and I thought 1 bad nothing to do but to imsh him 
off, but he anticipated me. ‘One moment more,’ he said; ‘I wish to kiss a 
medal of our Lady, which is suspended to my neck.* * Well, as to that,’ I said, 
‘it is but fair— kiss away.’ ‘ And my last wish,* he added, ‘is to be buried with 
this medal’ ‘ Hum!’ says I, ‘ all that is upon a man that is hung belongs to his 
executioner.* ‘That does not concern me,’ he insisted; ‘I will be buried with 
this medal’ ‘You will, will you?’ said I, losing all patience; ‘you may go to 
the devil.’ And so saying, 1 threw him off, and jumping at the same moment 
upon his shoulders. ‘Our Lady have pity!’ he said; but the cord strangled the 
man and the sentence at the same time.” 

“ Well, hut all this does not explain to me why you came here this night.” 

“ That is because that is the most difficult part of the story to relate.” 

“Well, I will save you the trouble; you came to take the medal.” 

“ You are riglit. The devil tempted me. I said to myself, ‘ You will? That is 
all very good; but when night is come we will see.’ So when night came I 
returuOT to the gibbet. I had left my ladder in the neighbourhood, and knew 
where to find it. After carefully looking around, and seeing that nobody was 
watching me, I placed my ladder against the nearest u^ijii^t, I got up, and drew 
the corpse towards me.” , 

“ Well! and what then?” ^ 

“Why, I had got hold of the medal, and had just succe^ed in drawing it off 
the neck, when, believe me if you will, the corpse seized me bodily, and with- 
drawing its head from the running knot, passed my head in instead of his, and 
just threw me off as I had thrown him off. That is exactly what happened.” 

“Impossible! you must be mistaken.” 

“Hid you find me hanging, or not? Well, I promise you that I did not hang 
myself.” 

“ And the medal? Where is it?” I inquired. 

“ You must search for it on the ground. When I felt that I was hanging, I wai 
glad enough to get rid of it.” 
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I accordingly sought for the medal, and was not long in discoYerihg it. Having 
picked it up, I once more fastened it to the neck of the ex-bandit. At the moment 
tliat it came in contact with his chest, a shudder pervaded his whole fhune, and 
he uttered a sharp and painful cry. The executioner made a spring on one side, 
and trembled like a leaf. I, however, insisted upon his replacing the corpse in its 
former situation. He at first refused, but by pointing out to him that the bad 
demon had left the corpse, I ultimately prevailed, and once more the body swung 
in the void, motionless and inanimate. I then went down on my knees aim 
repated the prayers which the sufferer had demanded of me. As I finished, 
midnight struck at Notre Dame. 

“ Come,” I said to the executioner, we have nothing more to do here.” 

We quitted the Esplanade together, my companion turning round every ten 
paces to see if the body was* really there. 

The next morning, when I woke up, I was told that the bandit’s wifb was 
waiting for me below. 

Her face wore an expression of satisfaction, and of a mind relieved. 

“M. TAbbe,” she said tome, “I have come to thank you: my husband ap- 
peared to me last night, just as It struck twelve by Notre Hame, and said to me, 

‘ Go to-morrow morning to the Abba’s, and tell him that, thanks to him and to 
our Lady, I am saved!’” 


In our times, when the marvellous and the supernatural are fast disap- 
pearing ; when the superstitions which have chequered the horizon 
of the human mind in different ages have been found to have foresha- 
dowed the revelation of important scientific truths ; when the law 
of sensorial illusions has exiilained away the mysteries of second sight, 
ghosts, and dreams ; when the phenomena of mesmerism, including mes- 
meric coma, sleep -talking, convulsions and insensibility, have explained 
satisfactorily the whole history of witchcraft and imputed demoniacal 
possession — we must not despair of some explanation being offei’ed, even 
of the above strange and half ludicrous incident. There may have 
been a magnetic power in the medal which plays so important a part in 
the good abb^i’s story; but allowing a magnetic or mesmeric shock to have 
tlirown the coqise out of the halter, why the executioner should have put 
his head into it, unless the same jerk tnat loosened the one threw it over 
the other, or that he was ip such, a dreadful state of trepidation as not to 
know what he was doing, would be difiioult to say. 

There are still those who believe that there is a class of superstitions 
which are purely imaginary, and the elements of which escape any mode 
of palpable demonstration. Such more particularly is the vampire tra- 
dition, which has been generally assumed to be a pure fiction. A well- 
known medical philosopher. Dr. Herbert Mayo, has, however, in a work 
recently published at Frankfort, and entitled “ Letters on the Truths 
contained in Popular Superstitions/' undertaken to vindicate the possible 
authenticity of even this most incredible and horrible of all traditions. 
Dr. Mayo does not actually go so far as to believe in vampires ; but 
believing, as we do, that there is a certain amount of truth in every delu- 
sion — that as there, can be no effect in the jihysical world without some 
fixed cause, so no belief will attain popularity without some cause for ita 
prevalence, — he supposes that the bodies found in the so-called vampire 
state, instead of being in a new or mystical condition, were simply aJive 
in the common way, or had been so some time subsequent to their inter- 
ment ; that, in short, they were the bodies of persons who had beea 
buried alive, and whose life, where it yet lingered, was finally extinguiriied 
Hirough the ignorance and barbarity of those who disinterred them. 

Having premised so much, we must leave it to the reader to determine 
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how &r in the following etory the possible solution o£Pefed by the medical 
riulosopher can be made to explain away tl^e difficulties of the case. 
The story is told by Dumas, as related to him by a Polish lady, a native 
Sandomir. 

The year 1826 [sajrg Hie narratorj, witnessed one of those terrible struggle 
between Eussia and Poland in whidi one would expect all the blood of a nation 
would be exhausted, as we sometimes see in the case of a family. 

My father and my two brothers had taken arms against the new Tsar, and had 
gone to fight under the flag of Polish independence, always struck down, yet 
always raised up again. 

One day I learnt that my youngest brother was slain; the next day I was 
informed that my elder brother was mortally wounded. At length, after a day, 
during the whole of which I had been listening in horror to the sound of guns 
and musketry, which kept coming nearer and nearer, I saw my father arrive 
with 100 horsemen, all that remained of 3000 men whom he had led to battle! 

He cifime to shut himself up in our castle, determined to be buried under its 
mins. 

My father, who feared nothing for himself, trembled for me. Choosing ten 
from among the hundred men that remained to him, and collecting all the gold and 
jewellery that was at hand, he remembered that at the time of the second clepar- 
tition of Poland, my mother had found a safe asylum in the monastery of 
Saliasten, situate in the heart of the Carpathians; and he ordered the house 
steward to conduct me, under the appointed guard, to tliat monastery, which 
having preserved the mother, miglit adso shelter the daughter. 

I hastened to put on the dress of an Amazon, in whidi 1 was accustomed to 
accompany my brothers upon hunting expeditions. My horse was brought out; 
my father gave me his own pistols. Our last interview was not a long one : the 
Eussians were approaching. 

AJl night long, and during the whole of the next day, we kept along the banks 
of a tributary to the Vistula, and got twenty leagues from my ancestral home. 
This took us beyond the reach of the enemy. By the falling rays of the sun we 
had seen the snowy summits of the Carpathians. By the end of the next day we 
readied the outlying ranges of this great mountain harrier, and the day following 
entered into its rugged passes. 

The scenery was magnificent — rocks, and wood, and water, in every kind of 
wild contrast. Ten days passed by ■without accident. We could already perceive 
the summit of Mount Pion, which lifts its head above all the surrounding family 
of giants, and on whose southern slope is the^monastery of Saliasten. Three days 
more, and we were there. It was near the end of July: the day had been extremely 
hot, and we had just begun to enjoy the cool breeze of evening, when the sound of 
a gfun was suddenly heard, and our guide, who was a little in advance, fell dead. 
At the same moment a loud shout was heard, and about thirty bandits showed 
themselves from among the rocks. Every one seized his arms; they were old 
soldiers that accompanied me, and they soon returned the fire of the brigands, 
while I set the example of end^vouring to force our way to a plain lieyond. But 
Hiis movement had been anticipated. While the bandits kept up annoying us on 
OUT flank, our further progress was soon disputed in front by a young man, who 
awaited us at the head of a dozen mounted followers. All these men were covered 
with sheep*skins, and wore great round hats like Hungarians. As to their leader, 
he was scarcely twenty-two years of age, of a pallid complexion, with large black 
eyes, and his hair fell in locks on his shoulders. He wore a Moldavian habit trimmed 
with fur, and fastened to the waist by a sash of silk and gold. A curved sabro 
glittered in his hand, and four pistols sparkled in his waistband. The bandits on 
fi)Qt kept up a continual fire with their long Turkish muskets; and as, the moment 
they had discharged their pieces, they threw themselves on the ground, they 
avoided the shots that were given in return. 

One after the other, iM’^o-thirds of my defenders had fallen. Four that remained 
grouped themselves around me, resolved to die rather than forsake me. The young 
chief pmnted expressively with his sabre to this little group, and in a moment a 
dozen muskets were directed towards us. At tliat instant another young man rushed 
down from among the rocks, shouting out in aloud tone of voice Enough!” This 
arrival of unlooked-for help had more effect upon me than the combat. I fainted 
away. * 
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When I came to myself I found that I was lying on the grass, sujpfKirtod in the 
farms of the young man who had come to my assistance, whilst before me Stood, 
hii arms crossed over his chest, the young chief who had led the attack. 

*^Kosta1d,” »aid he who supported me, in good Frendi, “you must wiididmw 
your men, and leave this young woman to my care.” 

^‘Brother! brother!” answered the one to whom these words were addressed, and 
who appeared with difficulty to restrain himself, brother, do not try my patienoe 
too far. I leave you the castle: leave me the forest. In the castle you are'alW 
powerful, but here I am tlie master.” ^ 

“ Kostaki, I am the eldest; that is, I am master everywhere. I am of tlKi blood 
of the Brancovans as well as yourself— royal blood, and am accustomed to com- 
mand. This young woman shall not go to the cavern; she sliall be conveyed to 
the castle, and given in charge of my mother.” 

‘‘ Well, Gr^goriska,” replied the other, “let it be so, but she shall not the less be 
mine. I find her pretty, and I won her by conquest.” 

Upon this the young man who supported me placed my head on a stone, and rose 
up to speak in Moldavian to the bandits. He about twenty-four years of age, 
t^l, handsome, with expressive blue eyes and long light hair, indicating lii||Blavo- 
nian origin. But at the same moment Kostaki took mo up in his arms, andoilling 
for a horse, placed me upon it, and then vaulted into the saddle. But Grcgorlski 
was as quick as lie; and seizing the horse of one of the bandits, he hurried along 
without saying a word by the side of his brother. 

It was a singular sight to see these two young men galloping along side by 
side without uttering a word, through woods, and amid rocks, and by frightful 
precipices. Nor was our perilous course stopiied till I found myself in the court- 
yard of a Moldavian castle of the fourteenth century. The servants hastened 
forward on seeing the two young men arrive thus in charge of a female ; and 
Gregoriska spoke in Moldavian to two of the women, who showed me the w^ay to 
an apartment. This apartment, naked as it was, was in keeping with everything 
else in the castle. A large divan, covered witlx green baize, served as a seat in 
the day time, as a bed at night; as to curtains, either for the bed or for the 
windows, there were none. I had not been long in the room before my trunks were 
brought to me. Soon afterwards some one knocked at the door. 

“ Come in,” T said in French. 

“ Ah, madanie,” said Gregoriska, as he entered, “ I am glad to hear you speak 
French.” 

“ I also, sir, am happy in understanding tliat language, since it enabled mo to 
appreciate your generous conduct towards roc.” 

“ Thank you, madame. How could I do otherwise than be interested in a lady 
placed in such a situation ? Miglit I inquire by what accident a lady of quality 
like yourself should thus be found in the midst of our mountains ?” 

The Polish lady related her history in a few w'ords; and in return for her con* 
fidence, Gregorisl^ narrated that of Iiis family. 

“ My mother,” he said, “ was the last princess of the house of Brankovan. 
She had weddwl first Serban Voivcnlo, whose son I am, and with whom I travelled 
throughout Europe. During our absence my mother bad guilty relations with a 
Count Giordaki Koproli— half Greek, half Moldavian, and a diief of partisans; 
so w^e call in the mountains,” added Gregoriska, smiling, “ the gentry with wIkmh 
you had to do in the pass. My father dying, left my mother free to wed tlie 
count ; this was after the birth of Kostaki, the child of adultery, whose i>apRionfl 
arc his only hw, and who kno’ws nothing sacred in this world save lus mother* 
Tlie count did not dwell long in tliis castle, having been killed, it is said, by some 
of niy father’s followers. And at his death I returned to the home of my 
ancestors — for I loved ray mother, notwithstanding her faults; and, as eldest^ 
I was inacle master; but the indomitable creature you saw yields to me but a 
nominal obedience, and it was on that account I came to warn you to keep your 
room for a time, and not to attempt to leave the castia Within, I will defiiftid you 
with my lift*: once outside, I cannot answer for anything.” 

“ Cannot I get, then, to the convent of Sahasten ^ 

“ You would never be allowed to get thesre. Wait here a time. You shall lie 
introduced to my motlier, who is good and generous in her disposition, and m 
princess by birth— that is saying everything. She will defend you from ^ 
brutal passions of Kostaki, and you can then await events in safety.” 

After thus advising with me, Gregoriska led the way to the dining-room, where 
1 w§B introduced to and kindly received by the Princess Brankovan. llie piiu* 
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cess was dressed in a semi-oriental costume of groat splendour, and by her side 
was Kostaki, in the brilUant costume of a Magyar noble. Each took lus place at 
dinner, Gregoriska seating himself next to me. He had also put on the dress of 
a noble Magyar, and from his neck hung the splendid nichan of Sultan Mahmoud, 
llie repast was gloomy enough; Kostaki did not address his captive once, although 
his brother sjpoke to me several times in French — a language understood by both, 
but not by the princess. On retiring to my room at night I found a note upon 
the table; it was to the effect that I might sleep in tranquillity, and it was signed 
“ Gregoriska.” 

From this time henceforth I was fairly established in the castle, with both bro- 
thers in love with me. Kostaki had openly avowed his love; had declared to me 
•that I should be his and no one clse’s; and that he would kill me before I should 
belong? to another. The princess seconded the younger son, and was, if possible, 
more jealous of Gregoriska than Kostaki himself. Gregoriska on his side said 
nothing, but paid me a thousand little attentions. Before three months had 
elapsed, Kostaki had told me a hundred times that he loved me; and I hated him. 
Gregciriskahad not spoken a word of love; yet I felt that whenever he asked me, 
1 wasWls. 

One night after I had retired to my room, I heard some one knock gently. I 
asked wdio was there. 

“ Gregoriska,” was the answ^er. 

**Wliat do you want?” 1 inquired, shaking from head to foot. 

If you have faith in my honour, open the door; 1 wish to speak to you.” 

I admitted the young man, but trembled so that he led me to a chair. Taking 
my hand in his, “ I love you,” he said; “ l)o you loVe me?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“ If you love me, then, you will follow me. We have no safety but in flight.” 

“ I will follow you anywhere.** 

“Listen then,” he said. “I have sold lands, and herds, and villages, to the 
monastery of Hango, so that I can support you in comfort, if not in affluence. 
To-morrow, at nine o’clock, horses will l)e in readiness a hundred paces from the 
castle. I will be here again at the same hour, and we will fly together.” 

Saying this, Gregoriska pressed mo to his heart, and bade me farewell. I could 
not sleep for thinking of my hoped-for escape. Day came: 1 went down to 
breakfast. Kostaki appeared to me to be even more gloomy and more morose 
than usual. Gregoriska ordered liis horse after breakfast, and said he would 
not return till evening, Kostaki did not appear to take much notice of liis bro- 
ther’s departure, but about seven o’clock, as it was growing dark, I saw him cross 
the court and go to the stables. 1 was anxious, and watched him. He soon came 
out with his favourite horse saddled, and mounting, he issued forth from the 
castle, and I saw that he took the road of tlic monastery of Hango. Then my 
heart shrank within me; I knew that he was going out to meet his brother. 

I remained at the window till the darkness of night prevented me distinguish- 
ing one object from another. I then went down-stairs, convinced that the first 
news of either of the brothers would come to me there. The princess was then 
giving her orders for supper as usual; nothing in her countenance betrayed that 
anything extraordinary was going on. As to me, I shuddered at every noise. A 
few minutes before nine, the usual supper-hour, I heard a horse gallop into the 
yard. 1 knew that only one rider would return, but which w'as it to be?” 

I heard steps in the antechamher the door opened, and Gregoriska walked in 
calm and quiet, but his face pale as death. 

“ Is it you, Gregoriska?” sud the princess mother; “ Where is your brother?” 

“ Mother,” Gregoriska replied, with a calm voice, ** my brother and I did not 
go out together.” 

At the same moment, a loud noise was heard in the court, and a valet rushed 
into the saloon, exclaiming, 

“ Princess, Count Kostaki’s horse has just come into the castle without rider, 
and covered with blood!” 

“Oh!” muttered the princess; “it was thus that his father’s horse also came 
in one night and, with a resolute threatening look, she took up a light and de- 
soended into the courtyard. Looking at the saddle, she saw a large stain of blood 
on the pommel. “ I expected it,” she said; “ Kostaki has been killed face to fu ce 
—•in a du^, or by one assailant.” 

Hhe then gave orders for the attendants to go out by the gate of Hango, and 
eearch for the body. As if convinced that the search would not be long, she le* 
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mained in the court. Gregoriska stood near her; I, by Gregoriska* Soon the 
torches which we had watched disappearing in the distance were seen again; but 
this time they wore grouped around a common centre. Ten minutes more, and 
by their light we could distinguish a litter, and bn it a body. The heart-broken 
mother said nothing, but motioned that the corpse should be borne into the hidl. 

The attendants being dismissed, there remained the princess, Gregoriska, and 
myself alone with the corpse. The princess had turned the gory hair from off 
the dead man’s brow, and contemplated it for sorne time in silence, and without 
shedding a tear. Then opening his dress, she looked at the wound. 

“ It has been inflicted by a double-edged sword,” she remarked. Then asking 
for some water, she dipped her liandkerchief in it, and washed the wound. A 
stream of clear and fresh blood gurgled forth ! 

“Gregoriska!” she said, turning round to her son, “I know that you and 
Kostuki did not love one another ; but you were children of the same mother. 
Now, Gregoriska, you must swear that the murderer of your brother shall die 
— that you will never cease to pursue him until death, or the curse of your 
mother rest upon you 1” 

“ I swear,” said Gregoriska, stretching out his hand over the corpse, “ thiit the 
murderer shall die!” 

At this strange oath, the bearing of which I and the dead man could alone 
comprehend, a strange prodigy took place. The corpse opened its eyes, and 
fixed tliem upon me with a gaze more earnest than when alive. I felt them like 
a ray of fire penetrating to ray heart ; and, unable to bear the trial any longer, 
I fainted. 

When I came to myself, I was in my own room. Three days and three nights 
1 remained there, buried in painful thought. Flight was no longer necessary; 
Kostaki was dead: but marriage was also out of ihe question. Could I wed the 
fratricide? The third day they brought me a widow’s mourning. It was the 
day of the funeral, and 1 went down-stairs. The princess met mo in the hall. 
She appeared like a statue of grief. Wlien she embraced me she said, as she 
used to say before Kostaki’s death, 

“ Kostaki loves you.” 

I cannot describe the effect these words had upon me. This protestation of love 
made in the present instead of the past tense — this profession of affection coming 
from the tomb— terrified mo so, that I leant against a door for support. 'Pho, 
princess, seeing that 1 was so much afllicted, would not allow me to join the pro- 
cession. I was led back to ray own apartment. 

Wo were now in tlie month of >sovember. The days were short and cold. By 
five o’clock it was already night. The night of the funeral, overwhelmed by 
conflicting emotions, and terrified by the strange incidents that had taken place, 
1 was more melancholy than usinil. It was a quarter to nine, the hour nt which 
Kr)staki, four days previously, had been so mysteriously deprived of life by my 
lover, and I was pondering on the circumstance, when I suddenly experienced an 
extraordinary feeding: a cold icy siiudder pervaded ray whole frame, my mind 
felt stupitied, and I iuvohintarily fell back on my bed. At the same time I was 
not so completely deprived of my senses as not to hear the door open, and the 
step of some one approaching, me. Beyond that I heard or saw nothing; I 
only felt a sharp pain in my lliroat. I then fell into a com})lt5te state of lethargy, 
from which I did not awake till the morning. When I attempted to rise I was 
surprised at the weakness that I felt, and at the same time I felt a sliglit pain in 
my neck. I looked in the glass, but nothing was visible save a slight mark, like 
th:it of a prick of a needle. All day I remained listless and uneasy. I felt no 
wisli to leave my room, or ind(*ed to put myself to the slightest inconvenience. 
To this feeling of extreme debility was superadded the sentiment of some unknown 
horror. 

The next night, at the same hour, I experienced the same strange sensations. 
I wished to rise up and call for assistance, but I had not the power. I felt the 
pain at the same point: that pain was followed by the same insensibility, onlv t 
awoke the next day more feeble even than the day before, and the unearthly pauor 
of my countenance filled me with strange terrors. 

The next day Gregoriska came to sec me. He uttered a cry of surprise. 

“ What is the matter?” he exclaimed. “ What makes yOu so pale? That 
pallor is not natural!” 

“If I was to tell you, Gregoriska,” I answered, “you would think I had lost 
my senses.” 
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“No! no!” replied the young man; “you are here in a family that resemhies 
no other family. Tell me everything, I beg of you,” 

J accordingly related to him tli| strange feelings by which I was overcome every 
night at the period when Kostati fell, the noise I heard of approaching footsteps, 
and the sharp pain 1 experienced in my neck, followed by total prostration. When 
I hatl finished my narrative, which Gregoriska listened to with a profound and 
melancholy interest, he asked to look at the wound. Having done so, he said — 

“ You must not be terrified when 1 remind you of a tradition that exists in your 
own country, as well as in ours.” 

I shuddered, for the tradition presented itself at once to my mind. 

“ You mean vampires,” I said. “ I have heard of them in ray childhood. I saw 
forty persons disinterred from a neighbouring village, among whom seventeen 
exhibited signs of vampirism — that is to say, they were found in a fresh and rosy 
condition ; the rest were the victims.” 

“And what did they do,” asked Gregoriska, “ to deliver the country of them?” 

“A stake was stuck through the chest of each.” 

“And so it is with us,” muttered Gregoriska; and after a hurried farewell he 
repaired at once to the monastery of Hango, where he communicated to a worthy 
monk, Father Basile, in whom he had every confidence, the dangerous position in 
which I was jdaced. It was accordingly agreed, with the consent of the superior 
of the monastery, that a party of monks should ])roceed at once, armed with 
pickaxes and holy water, to disinter tlie body of Kostaki. Gregoriska in the 
moan time kept me company, to prevent another attack. Leaning upon his ann* 
it seemed to me that tlic mere contact with his noble heart infused new blood 
and new life into me. I felt certain of triumphing over my mysterious cnen)y. 

A little after dusk Father Basile came to us, to say that tlie body )jad been 
disinterred, and had been found as fresh as when first put under ground. The bad 
spirit had, however, been exorcised, hut not until he had been fairly despatched 
in the domicile he had taken up within the deceased count’s body. 

It is almost unnecessary to acid, that after this, the vampire no longer 
persecuted the younjg Polish maiden, hut she gradually regained her 
strength and youthful bloom. Gregoriska having explained the circum- 
stances of the fatal night, upon which Kostaki, having unfortunately be- 
come suspicious of his intentions, went out to slay him, htit himself fell 
a victim to his treachery, she could no longer sec an act of fratricide in 
one of mere self-defence; nor did she longer refuse her hand to her 
noble protector, but by the death of the princess mother soon afterwards 
became sole mistress of the castle of the Brankovans, where herself and 
her husband laboured not ineffectually in introducing civilisation, a hap- 
pier and more pleasing aspect, and especially a higher tone of morality. 

The notion of a vampire is not, as is imagined by many, a mere ro- 
mancer’s dream. It is a superstition which to this day survives in the 
east of Europe, where little more than a century ago it was frightfully pre- 
valent. At that period vampirism spread like a pestilence through Servia 
and Wallachia, causing numerous deaths, and disturbing all the land with 
fear of%the mysterious visitation, against which no one felt himself 
secure. 

The Polish maiden in Dumas’s story makes allusion to the disinter- 
ment of a number of vampires in one single village. As this is probably 
the most extraordinary case of vampirism on record, we shall transfer an 
account of it to our pages from Dr. Herbert Mayo’s newly-published 
work, previously quoted. 

In the spring of 1727 there returned from the Levant to the village of Meduejpa 
near Belgrade, one Amod Paole, who, in a few years of militaiy service and varied 
adventure, had amassed enough to purchase a cottage and an acre or two of land 
in his native place, where, he gave out, lie meant to pass the remainder of his 
days. He kept his word. Amod had yet scarcely readied the prime of man- 
hood; and though he must have encountered the rough as well as the smeoih of 
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and mingled with many a wild and reckless companion, yntlua nationally good 
disposition and honest principles had preserved him imscaSied in the so^ea he 
had passed through. At all events, such were the thoughts eipreraed by his 
neighbours, as they discussed his return and settlement among them in the otube 
of the village Hof. Nor did the frank and open countenance of Arnod, his 
obliging habits, and steady conduct, argue their judgment incorrect. Nevorthe- 
loRs, there was something occasionally noticeable in Ids ways, a look and tone, that 
betrayed inward disquiet. Often would he refuse to join his friends, or on some 
sudden plea abruptly quit their society. And he still more unaccountably, and oa 
it seemed systematically, avoided meeting his pretty neighbour Nina, whose 
father occupied the next tenement to his own. At the age of seventeen, Nina was 
as charming a picture as you could have seen, of youth, cheerfulness, imiot?ence, 
and confidence, in all the M’orld. You could not look into her limpid eyes, which 
steadily returned your gaze, without seeing to the l>ottom of the pure and trans- 
parent spring of her thouglits. Why then did Arnod shrink from meeting her? 
He was young, liad a little property, had health and industry, and he had told his 
friends ho had formed no ties in other lands. Why, then, did he avoid the fasciim- 
tion of tlie pretty Nina, who seemed a being made to chase from any brow the 
clouds of gathering care? But he did so. Yet less and less resolutely, fbr he felt 
the charm of her presence. Wlu) could have done otherwise? and how could he 
long resist— he did’iit — the impulse of Ms fondnt'ss for the innocent girl, who often 
sought to ehe(T his fits of depression. 

And they were to be united; were betrothed; yet still an anxious gloom would 
fitfully overcast his countenance, even in the sunshine of those hours. 

What is it, dear Arnod, that makes you sad? It cannot Ixj on my oectmnt, 1 
know, for you were sad before you ever noticed me; and that, I think,** and you 
shouUl have seen the deepening rose ujion her cheeks, “ surely first made me notice 
you.” 

“Nina,” he answered, “I have done, T fear, a great wrong, in trying to gain 
your affections. Nina, 1 have a fixed impression that I shall not live;— yet, know* 
iug this, 1 liavc selfishly made my existence necessary to your happiness.” 

“How strangely you talk, dear Arnod! Who in the village is stronger and 
heal tiller than you? You feared no danger when you were a soldier: what 
danger do you fear as a villager of Meduegna?** 

“Jt haunts me, Nina.” • 

“ Hut, Arnod, you were sad before you thought of me; Did you then fear to die?” 

“ Ah, Nina, it is something worse than death.** And his vigorous frame shook 
with agony, 

“ Arnod, I conjure you, tell me.” 

“ It was in Ciissova this fiitc befell me— here you have hitherto escaped the 
terrible scourge. But there they dicih and the dead visited the living. I expe- 
rienced the first frightful visitation, ami 1 fled; but not till I had sought his grave, 
and exacted the dread expiation from the vampire.*’ 

Nina’s blood ran cold. She stood horror-stricken. But her young heart soon 
mastered her first despair. With a touching voice she spoke: — 

“ Fear not, dear Arnod, fear not now. I will be your shield — or I will die with 
you.” 

And she encircled his neck with her gentle arms; and returning hope shone, 
Iris-likc, amid her falling tears. Afterwards they found a reasonable ground for 
banishing or allaying their apprehensions, in the length of time which had elapsed 
since Arnod left Cossova, during wliich no fearful visitant had again approached 
him ; and they fondly trusted that gave them security. 

It is a strange world. The ills we fear are commonly not those which over- 
whelm us. The blows that reach us are for the most part unforeseen. One day, 
about a week after this conversation, Arnod missed his footing wlien on the tup 
of a loaded hay -waggon, and fell from it to the ground. He was picked up insen- 
sible and carried home, where after lingering a short time he died; his interment 
as usual followed immediately. His fate was sad and premature; but what pencil 
could paint Nina’s grief ? 

Twenty or thirty (lays after his decease, says the perfectly authenticated report 
of these transactions, several of the neighbourhood complained that thev wero 
haunted by the deceased Arnod; and what was more to the purpose, lour of 
them died. The evil looked at sceptically was bad enough; but aggravated by the 
suggestions of superstition, it spread a panic through the whole district. To alky 
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the popular terror, and if possible tp get at the root of the evil, a determination 
was pome to publicly to disinter the body of .Amod, with{a view of ascertaining" 
whether ho really was a vampire;, and in that event of treating him conformably. 
The day fixed for this processing was the fortieth after his burial. 

It was on a grey morning in early Aug^ist that the commission visited the quiet 
cemetery of Mcduegna, which, suwouikM with a wall of unhewn stone, lies 
sheltered by the mountain, that, rising in undulating green slopes irregularly 
planted with fruit trees, ends in an abrupt* craggy ridge feathered with under- 
wood. The graves were for the most part neatly kept, with borders of box or 
something like it, and flowers between; and at the head of most, a small wooden 
cross, painted black, hearing the name of the tenant. Here and there a stone had 
been raised ; one of considerable height, a single narrow slab, ornamented with 
grotesque gothic carvings, dominated over the rest. Near this lay tlie grave of 
Arnod Paole, towards which the party moved. The work of throwing out the 
earth was begun by the grey crooked old sexton, who lived in the Leichenbouse 
beyond the great crucifix; he seemed unconcerned enough; no vampire would 
think of extracting a supper out of him. Nearest grave stood two military 
surpions, or feldscheerers, from Belgrade, and a drummer-boy, wlio held their case 
of instruments. The boy looked on with keen interest ; and when the coffin was 
exposed, and rather roughly drawn out of the grave, his pale fa(io and bright in- 
tent eye showed how the scene moved him. Tim sexton lifted the lid of the coffin; 
the body had become inclined to one side; when turning it straight, “Ha! ha!*' 
said he, pointing to fresh blood upon the lips, “ Ha ! ha 1 what, your moutli not 
wiped ^ince last night’s work?” The spectators shuddered — ^the drummer-boy sank 
forward fainting, and upset the instrument-case, scattering its contents; the senior 
surgeon, infected with the horror of the scene, repressed a hasty exclamation, and 
simply crossed himself. They threw water on the drummer-boy and he recovered, 
but would not leave the spot. Then they inspected the body of Arnod. It looked 
as if it had not been dead a day. On handling it the scarfskin came off, but below 
were new skin and new nails ! How could iliey Imve come there, but from its foul 
feeding? The case was clear enough; there lay before them the thing they 
droaded-^the vampire. So without more ado they simply drove a stake through 
poor Arnod’s chest ; whereupon a quantity of blood gushed forth, and tlie corpse 
uttered an audible groan. “ Murder, oh, murder!” shrieked the drummer-boy, as 
he rushed wildly with <;onvmlsed gestures from the cemetery. 

The drummer-boy was not tar from the mark. But (luitting the romancing 
vein, which had led me to try and restore the original colours of the picture, let me 
confine myself, in describing tlie rest of the scene and what followed, to the words 
of my authority. 

The body of Arnod was then burnt to ashes, which were returned to tlie grave. 
The authorities farther had staked and burnt tlu‘ bodies of the four others, which 
were supposed to have been infected by Aimod; no mention is made of the state 
in which they were found. The adoption of these decisive measures failed, how- 
ever, of entirely extinguishing tlie evil, which continued still to hang about the 
village. About five years afterwards it had again b(*come very rife, and many died 
through it. Whereupon tlie authorities determined to make another and .a com- 
plete clearance of the vampires in the cemetery; and with that object they had 
again all the graves, to which present suspicion attached, opened, and tlieir con- 
tents officially anatomised; of which procedure the following is the medical report, 
here and there abridged only; — ^ 

1 . A woman of the name of Stana, twenty years of age, who had died three 
months before of a three days* illness following her confinement. She had before 
her death avowed that she had anointed herself with the blood of a vampire, to 
liberate Iierself from his persecution. 'Nevertheless, she, as well as her infant, whose 
body, through careless interment, had been half eaten by the dogs, both had died. 
Her body was entirely free from decomposition. On opening it, the chest was 
found fall of recently effused blood, and the bowels had exactly the appearances of 
sound health. The skin and nails of her hands and feet were loose and came off, 
but underneath lay new skin and nails. 

2. A woman of the name of Miliza, who liad died at the end of a three months* 
illness. The body had been buried ninety and odd days. In the chest was liquid 
blo(w. The viscera were as in the former instance. The body was declared by a 
neyduk, who recognised it, to be in better condition and fatter than it had been in 
the woman’s legitimate life-time, 
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8. The body of a child eight years old, that had Hkewise h0eii haxied hhiety 
day«{ it was in the Tampire condition. 

4. The son of a heyduk named Milloc, sixteen yhars old. The body lid lain 
in the grave nine weeks. He had died after three days'* indispositioiL WlUi In 
the condition of a vampire. 

5. Joachim, likewise son of a heydtlk, seventeen years old. He hi^ dfted 
after three days* illness; had been buried eight weeks and some ^ys*» was fotind 
in the vampire state. 

6. A woman of the name of Bush^ who had died of an illness of ten days* 
duration, and had been six weeks buried, in whom likewise fresh blood was found 
in the chest. 

(The reader will understand, that to see blood in the chest, it is first necessary 
to cut the chest open.) 

7. The body of a girl ten years of age, who had died two months before. It 
was likewise in the vampire state, perfectly undecomposed, with blood in the 
chest, 

. 8. The body of the wife oi|j|one Hadnuck, buried seven weeks before; and that 
of her infant, eight weeks oia, buried only twenty -one days. They were both in 
a state of decomposition, though buried in the same ground, and closely adjoining 
the others. 

9. A servant, by name Bhade, twenty-three years of age; he had died after an 
illness of three months’ duration, and the body had been buried five weeks. It 
was in a state of decomposition. 

10. The body of the heyduk Stance, sixty years of age, who had died six weeks 

previously. There was much blood and other fluid in the cheat and abdomen, and 
the body was in the vampire condition. ^ 

11. Millac, a heyduk, twenty-five years old. The body had been in the earth 
six weeks. It was perfectly in the vampire condition. 

12. Staujoika, the wife of a heyduk, twenty years old; but died after an illness 
of three days, and had been buried eighteen. The countenance was florid. There 
was blood in the chest and in the heart. Tlie viscera were perfectly sound : the 
skin remarkably fresh. 

The document which gives the above particulars is signed by tlirce 
regimental surgeons, and formally countersigned by a lieutcnant-coh)nel 
and sub-lieutenant. It bears the date of June 7, 1732, Meduegna, near 
Belgrade. No doubt can be entertained of its authenticity, or of its 
general fidelity ; the less that it does not stand alone, but is supported by 
a mass of evidence to the same effect. It appears to establish beyond 
question, that where the fear of vampirism prevails, and there occur 
several deaths in the popular belief connected with it, the bodies, when 
disinterred weeks after burial, present the appearance of corpses from 
which life has only recently departed. 

What inference shall we draw from this fact? — that vampirism is true in the 
popular sense; and that these fresh-looking and well-conditioned corpses had 
some mysterious source of preternatural nourishment? That would be to adopt, 
not to solve the superstition. Let us content ourselves with a notion not so 
monstrous, but still startling enoimh — That the bodies wliich were found in the 
so-called vampire state, instead of being in a new or mystical condition, were 
simply alive in the common way, or bad been ibr some time subsequently to their 
interment; that, in short, they were the bodies of persons who had been buried 
alive, and whose life, where it yet lingered, was finally extinguished through the 
ignorance and barbarity of those who disinterred them. In the following sketch 
of a similar scene to that above described, the correctness of this inference comes 
out with terrific force. 

Erasmus Francisci, in his remarks upon the descriMion of the Dukedom of 
Krain by Valvasor, speaks of a man o%the name of Grando, in the district dt 
Bring, who died, was buried, and became a vampire, and as mich was exhumed 
for the purpose of having a stake thrust through him. 

“ When they opened his grave, after he had been long buried, his fhee wm 
found with a colour, and his matures made natural sorts of movements, at if toe 
dead man smiled. He even opened his mouth as if he would itdifde fresh air. 
They held the crucifix before him, and called in a loud voice, * See, this is Jesus 
Ocf.— voi.. LXXXVII. NO. CCCXLVI. F 
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Seng. 

Oiadst, who xodeensedyowr toolflrom heil; died lor you/ Aflter the eoiixid had 

acted on his organs of hearing, and he had connected perhaps some ideas with it, 
tears began to Saw tma the.dead man’s eyea* FinaHy, wlnm a^ a short prayer 
£or his poor sotd they proceeded to hack offhis head, the corpse uttered a screech, 
and turned and rolled just as if it had been alive, and the grave was full of blood.” 

But this is not all ; there stiH remains the vampire-visit to be explained. 
The vampire-visit ! Well, it is clear the vampire could laot have left his 
grave bodily ; or at all events, if he could, he never could have buried 
himself again. Yet there they always found him. If the body could 
not have been the visitant, then, in popular language, it was the ghost of 
the vampire that haunted its victim. 

“ There are two ways,’* Dr. Mayo remarks, “ of dealing with this 
knot ; one is to cut it, the other to untie it.” 

It may be cut, by denying the supposed connexipn between the vampire-visit 
and the supervention of death-trance in the second phrty. Nor is the explanation 
thus obtained devoid of plausibility. There is no reason why death-trance should 
not in certain seasons and places be epidemic. Then the persons most liable to it 
would be those of weak and irritable nervous systems. Again, a first effect of 
the epidemic might be, further, to shake the nerves of weaker subjects. Tliesc 
are exactly the persons who are likely to he infected with imaginary terrors, and 
to dream, or even to fancy, they have seen Mr. or Mrs. Such a one, the last victims 
of the epidemic. The dream or impression upon the senses might again recur, 
and the sickening patient have already talked of it to his ncigliboiirs, before he 
♦> liimself was seized with death-trance. On this supposition the vampire-visit would 
sink into the subordinate rank of a more premonitory symptom. 

To myself, I must confess, this explanation, the best I am yet in a position to 
offer, appears barren and jejjine; and not at all to do justice to the force and fre- 
quency, or, as tradition represents the matter, the universality of the vampire 
visit as a precursor of the victim’s fate. Imagine how strong must have been the 
conviction of the reality of the apparition, how (jommon a feature it must have 
been, to have led to the laying down of the unnatural and repulsive process custo- 
marily followed at the vampire’s grave, as the regular and proper and only pre- 
ventive of ulterior consequencies. 

I am disposed, therefore, rather to try and untie this knot, and with that object 
to wait. In the mean time I would beg leave to comsidcr this second half of Hr* 
problem a ef>ini)Ouiid phenomenon, the solutions of the two parts of which may not 
emerge simultaneously. The vampire-visit is one thing; its presumed contagious 
effect, another. 


SONG. 

BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 

Oh, lady I take this simple flower 
To deck thy raven hair, 

Nor chide me if for one short hour 
Fd see it blooming there. 

Then, should thy hand the gift restore, 
To my fond heart ’twiH be 
A priceless treasure evermore 
In memory of thee ! 

Ai^d when, of life’s bright hues bereft, 
Its wither’d petals^I, 

When not one ling’rmg charm is left 
Its beauty to 

Oh, si^, in fai^cy’s vivid dream. 
Unchanged that flow’r will be. 

And dearer to my heart 'twifl seem 
In memory of thee I 
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THE CANNING RIVER AND ITS SETTLERS* WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

By J. W. F. Blundjeix, Esq. 

About eight miles from Perth, over level clay plains for half the 
distance, may be seen, on the opposite bank of the river, the lowly 
homestead of one of the cai’Hest and most enduring pioneers of Western 
Australia. It is an alw)de which no colonist can pass witHimt a sigh of 
regret for those uunioasnred, and at the same time unmerited hardships, 
which beset the early days of a settlement planted with seeming care 
and much hope, and then abandoned to the cold bosom of untaught and 
unsympathising nature, ^or to this part of its unfailing history may bo 
attributed the long-cherished notions of the unfitness of this e.olony for 
colonisation purposes ; while the ruin which attached to t ii cuiu- 

stances alone was made the substance of a confirmed stigma, which 
remains even to th(‘ present hour. 

The seventeen years of trial and sorrow that lingered their appointed 
duration around tliis homestead and its poSft(*ss(n*s, iire varied and useful 
in their annals; telling a tale of troubles wdiieh, in these days of system 
and artificial appliance, arotiiot likely to occur again — at least, to such 
an extent ; and teaching a practical lesson to the emigrant, of capability 
for the labours of a new country, and perseverance* amid educational mm 
physical incapacity. 

First amongst the throng of retired military and naval men who sought 
to occupy the lands upon cither hank of this riviT, from the imjiortant 
fact of its being within an easy distance of the capital, was the inhabi- 
tant of the dwelling of wliich we have spoken. At ihe period of his 
aiTlval he was in the prime of life — ^full, as the emigrants of those days 
invariably were, of extravagant hopes and expectations — and both ready 
and anxious commence upon plans of their own concocting, and deter- 
mined to elaborate future sources of wealth and comfort upon certain 
preconceived ideas of a country, of which little was then known, and far 
less understood. The situation was chosen for its vicinity to markois for 
any produce that might be raised ; and this having been accomplished, 
supplies of food, doming, and stock, were purchased at existing exor- 
bitant rates, such as were at that time sufficient to swamp the means and 
energies of men far more capable in all respects than those who had 
commenced inauspiciously upon a new and dubious sort of career. The 
result might be easily foreseen. Neither liking, nor indeed expecting, to 
have thus early to take plough in Imnd — for the land was so little encum- 
bered witli trees as to he rea<k for that operation—- our friend, paHially 
disgusted at the necessary high rate of labour, and the drudgery appa- 
rent in the simple and plain course of farming life, seemed to linger on 
in expectation of some spontaneous uprising of crops, or speedy abate- 
ment of those mithought-of impediments which then began to stare him 
in the face* Sports and diversions, too, were somewhat "rife in this weU^ 
settled locality ; society there was of the best, for it might, in colonial 
parlance, be termed an aristocratioal quarter of the colony. In vmn wa^^ . 
hijs Excellency the Governor seen ap|lauding^ tedividuals who, spadf ip ‘ 
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liand, were assiduously turning up the virgin soil of the country, or, 
emulous of their fate, wheeling wheelbarrows full of bricks, or sawing 
and splitting timber for the erection of temporary dwellings. All this 
was in a measure thrown away. The utility of such earnest and zealous 
application was little acknowl^ged; our settlers were apparently waiting 
for that large influx of population and labour which should render their 
position similar to that of an old couptiy, where, according to the theory 
of acres, they would be required alone to superintend and share the pro- 
duce of a numerous tenantry, such as many of their forefathers, they 
were told in infancy, proudly acknowledged and possessed. 

It is, therefore, neither a slur cast upon these desirable, and one could 
have wished successful settlers, nor is it a blot upon the past or future 
capability of the colony, to say that the waking from this dream was a dis- 
astrous acknowledgment of an untried and unexpected state of existence : 
on the contrary, it was a happy hour to themselves and the settlement 
they had assisted in founding, wdien they did awake — when they did open 
their eyes to the merits of the case, and sought zealously for the causes 
of their discomfiture. It was, however, the misfortune of this settlement, 
and one from which it has barely recovered — ^because the public mind is 
prone to judges hastily, and to receive the most superficial impressions as 
corroborative evidences — it was the misfortune of thb condemned portion 
of her Majesty’s dominions, to have the partial failure of these early 
settlers exhibited in anything but a fair light . and to receive in addition 
to these casualties a virtual withdrawal of the sympathy and assistance 
of the British Government, at a time when more than at any other it was 
needed. So that, from being the gayest and the most promising, the 
Canning River began to be deserted, many seeking the penal settlements 
of Van Dieraaii’s Land or New South Wales ; and the fair lands upon 
which they had commenced the rudiments of location w^ere restored to 
their primitive bearing : and one sees even now in the district but the 
landmarks of a struggle, too faint to have afforded either proof or dis- 
proof of its qualities of soil, or susceptibility of rewarding those whose 
natural and inevitable exertions could alone accomplish the work of form- 
ing estates in the wilderness. 

Yet, little as we like the task, from a conviction that, although true, 
it is ever of little or no avail, it would be preeminently unfair to pass 
over the share the home government undoubtedly had in those disasters, 
which have all along served to maintain the disparaging position which 
tliis colony held in the estimation of the emigrating portion of the British 
public. Perhaps nothing could more clearly exemplify that of which we 
intend to speak, than tlie unjustifiable use which has been made, even under 
authority, and with the keensightedness of puffy colonisation-promoters, 
of its early trials and misfortunes. At the foundation of a now rapidly 
rising and neighbouring settlement — which, by-the-bye, with assistance, 
surmounted difficulties as great, if not greater, than those which ham- 
pered the untoward career of the one under notice — Western Australia, 
or Swan River as it is depreciatingly styled, was brought forward as a 
proof of the sad consequences of a system of colonising said to be false ,* 
and upon the mistakes of which, as was affirmed, much experience and 
many practical truths might be found to hinge : while, granting the correct- 
‘wneas of their data, little did these people thmk or dream of the obligation 
kjwhich impinged the argument itself, either to restore a healthy action to 
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the lost settlement, or to apply some modified principles in place of those 
which, upon their own showing, had signally failed* But, could the 
public of this country, upon simple proof of the resources of a colony, be 
brought to believe that its physically low condition might possibly arise 
from the unsuccessful application of many species of legislative quackeiy, 
it would then understand much that at present lies at the door of indtyt**> 
dual folly and extravagance of thought, at the same time furnishing an 
outlet of escape for the really criminal party in the affair. 

The early colonists were cast upon the western shore of Australia heed^ 
lessly, and without due preparation. A colony was to be planted ; and 
the home governm(*nt for the time being, desirous to save the nation 
the greater portion of the expense of such an undertaking, eagerly caught 
at the propositions of a few speculative individuals; and thus shifted a 
burden, as they supposed, from their own shoulders to the hacks of men 
who aimed alone at speedy self-aggrandisement. The terms of the com- 
pact were, to all intents and purposes, highly favourable to those who 
chose to accept them ; and it may yet be a^iatter of speculation whether 
or not, had these men been at all acquainted with the nature of the task 
they had undertaken, tlie wide-spread domains at this hour in few hands 
might have been turned to highly profitable account. 

But it appears never to be in the, nature of things that individual 
efforts should be acknowledged by those wliich succeed ; and the certain 
effect was, that a largo, tliough limited, capital exhausted itself at the 
outset ; and left at length in the hands of that government, which ought 
never to have relinquished its primary right* the perfecting of a work 
seemingly as far distant from accomplishment as it was at the beginning. 
The mo(ferate crowd of settlers which flocked into the temtory deemed 
no power responsible but that of the parent eotmtry; and wo of the present 
age of colonisation eau very readily imagine their cbagi'in and disappoint- 
ment when they received in return for their natural demands an assurance 
very much to this effect — that, as private enterprise had commenced the 
scheme, private means must be broiight to carry it through. Waiting, 
hopelessly waiting for the coming immigration, which was to remove eveiy 
strait in which they fouiul themselves, to reirder that assistance and dis- 
entangle those diflicultics which population in all countries can so easily 
and effectually surmount, much of the time and substance of the new- 
comers was spent in w'andcring gossip from tent to tent, or, in too many 
instances, in that species oOi«?sipation which is allied to the sad and fatal 
feeling that they found thS[iselves in the toils of a dilemma from which 
there was no visible escape. At this time, too, the government, with an 
improvidence of action for which we cannot too deeply blame them, en- 
larged the circle of despondency by declaring that the fault rested with 
the settlers themselves, whose unwillingness to apply at once to the duties 
of their new state opposed both the wishes and endeavours of their rulers 
to amelif/rate their condition 

Yet, whatever may have been the inertness of these emigrant-settlers, 
and how great their a<;knowledged incapacity, still the extremes of each 
could afford no justifiable excuse to the government, either to lay down 
its prerogative and duty, or to fail in re-establishing and asserting that 
right and duty so soon as untoward circumstances called loudly for, its 
exercise and its aid. To say to the already disheartened and mUtakiXl 
settler, “ The fault is your own” — “ We have granted what you askid, 
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astd are by no means responsiUe for tl&o want of forethought and pm- 
dbnce which have placed you where you are” — is but poor sympathy 
at any time; but when in after years we ftnd the same government, being 
engaged upon the work of founding another settlement in the southern 
hemisphere, taking the experience of this very colony, and not disguising 
the fact of their so doing, — ^taking the past errors of this very spot as a 
guide for their conduct in the new sphere of their exertions, and going so 
far as to supply the monied-resources which were withheld in the former 
case, we cannot cease to point out such inconsistencies ; we cannot hesi- 
tate, in the task we have undei’taken to give a brief history of this 
Ul-jiidged settlement, to shift the burthen once more, and fix it firmly 
upon those shoulders whose breadth and strength are ever matters of 
astonislmient, even to the session-dried experience of many membei’S of 
the British parliament. And tins is not mere declamation — mere finding 
fault, or arraying opinion agai*ist opinion — it is a thing inseparable from 
the history of the settlement, and from its traduced character. 

At this hour, when its clainjs are beginning to dawn upon that portion 
of society which takes an interest in these matters, when some fair pro- 
spect of redeeming the past is held out by way of compensation for the 
lingering neglect of bygone days, and when at the moment we write our 
eye catches numerous specimens of rich mineral wealth yet to be deve- 
loped, we can turn wdth renewed strength from the contemplation of even 
that which our antagonists have all along gracolessly bandied against us. A 
few words, bow^ever, will correctly define the course of proceeding which 
has made the very name of Swan River an instrument of example, a 
sample of all that could be ruinous and false in the modm operandi of 
colonisation. Probably up to the hour when the far-famed Californian 
“ diggings” burst in all their glory upon that section of society — and large 
and varied it indeed is ! — which spurns at the ordinary roads to wealth, and 
prefers a cross country at all risks, no spot, no emigration field ever 
kindled higher hope, exhausted more speculation in the j)rosj)ect of bound- 
less and fertile domains to enrich their new possessors as of old, than did the 
now lulling settlement on the Swan River. The most extravagant fancies, 
which in later days are disallowed and scattered to the winds, s];)read 
their meshes around a certain estiiuable class of emigrants, and told them 
that that for which they sighed in vain in their native land, those coveted 
landed possessions which in the old country brought great inHueuce and 
Ifcccumulating resources, had found their counterpart in the regions of the 
South ; and there, under even a far brighter clflie, could they realise territo- 
rial parade, and perpetuate the doctrine of acres. As a natural consequence 
of the puffs of that day, and the liberal fon<litioris upon which the goveru- 
ment ceded it possessions, a numerous body of a superior order of emi- 
grants entered the field ; and as the granting of land was dependent in 
amount upon the property, be it whatever it might, which was brought 
into the settlement, a somewhat partial exclusion of a moderate and highly 
essential class necessarily took place. 

All who can recall those days will remember the ‘‘ hot Iiaste” with 
which numerous families embarked for the promised land ; taking with 
them their servants, and in some cases handsome equipages, together 
with much antique and fusty mummery, which should have garnished on 
their native shore, priew to departure, a blazing pile to commamomte the 
> exrinotion of <dd habits and prejudices — which they found, alas! too late^ 
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were both mcompatiblemth and alien to the dawning spime of a new oaiet* 
«iioe. Many will call to mind, also, the shock, wi^ came ae amurdy «! 
the pang of remorse which visited that iimversally-sympaithiiiedkint^ 
dividual of golden-egg notoriety, when die early settlers had at leii|^ 
pierced the cloud of mystery, and beheld the drst faint impressions of ubo 
eiTOirs into which they had ^Uen. There was neither mine nor honey im 
the land, nor spemtaueous crops, nor willing tenantry ready at tall ; and 
but few substitutes, who soon began naturally to feel their value and 
their importance. Long did they linger on in expectation of coming 
herds of men, to set all matters on a properTooting ; but it was too late. 
They depended upon the favour of the public at home, and in its 
acknowledgment of the merits of their oountiy; and that public liad 
been disapj>ointed like themselves — it saw its own fond and giddy pro- 
spects fading aw'ay, and it withdrew from the connexion altogether* At 
that hour the government might have stemmed the ebbing tide of popu- 
larity, but it failed to do so ; it seemed, as it were, to make common cause 
with the public, and to repudiate that it had cradled and launched 
the world. And wliere is it now? — It is now mature and ripe for the 
masses who closely follow upon the steps of the pioneer. Swan River 
and its early mishaps became a proverb ; and tlie government of tins 
country, and the ranks of founders of new settlements, gained expeiience 
at its solitary cost ; and failed not to parade, whenever circumstances 
needed such, the rash and ineflTieient priiicijdes on which it had com- 
menced its career of hardship and suffering. Relapsing into forgetful- 
ness, the emigrant public ceased to consider it at all ; and tlijs neglect 
appears to have superinduced the belief that the territory itself was unfit 
for the purposes of successful colonisation. 

Let us now return to the Imnks of the Canning River, and mark what 
remains at the present time of the numerous body of settlers who onoa 
struggled with the destinies of a new country, and sought to establish 
homes in the wilderness, and draw around them tlie adjuncts of civili- 
sation amid tll(^ simple pursuits of husbandly. Flie faWed notion of pos- 
sessing a numerous tenantry, which should take the burden of culture off 
the shoulders of original proprietors, was soon blotted out of the records 
of their gains ; and fiiough, as we have before mentioned, tliere are many 
existing landmarks of former extensive location therealxiuts, still the spot 
is not entirely deserted. Ihe proprietor of the homestead and farm to 
which we liave introduoe d^ ie reader, was himself amongst the earliest 
arrivals in the colony, "iB brief narrative of his privations, sufferings, 
and losses, is, fortunately for the hope we have in the success of emi- 
grants to those sliores, one of an unusual, and at the^^same time interest- 
ing character. The difference is so great between the habits of an old 
country and a new, that most people who cling to the routine of the 
former will hardly be found to admit the possibility of happiness exislixi|f 
where tlie unceasing requirements of civilisation are not only unrequited, 
but unthought of and excluded altogether. The fact must never be lost 
sight of, tlmt in a climate so mild as that of Australia, and so etiiniiluling 
and spirit-nourishing, men care little how they jive, so that they tiiw 
peaiaeably, and are freed from the caiking cares mieh beset the dwellinge 
of members of older communities. This gentleman arrived in Weetiim 
Australia with a wife and a family of young children, and planted 
aeif at the epot on which we found him. Many hamrieg cares mMli 
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th^ progress of the first settlers ; and among these there was not one 
which retarded their efforts so much as the hostile front assumed by the 
native tribes against the invaders of their domain. In all countries, 
where aboriginal tribes exist in considerable numbers, collisions are un- 
avoidable ; and as many well-meaning people in this country, who have 
never seen a wild man except by deputy at some country fair, exhibit an 
overstrained tenacity of belief in the premeditated wrong of the white 
man, and are exceedingly thin-skinned upon this point, we think it right 
to speak a little of the experience of our own colonists in this particular. 

The savage is certainly nit always the first aggressor, but yet he has 
been found so in most cases : the white man wishes earnestly for peace 
and a good understanding between the conflicting races; indeed, he 
would purchase it at a considerable price, and is undoubtedly in most 
instances required to pay that price. There is a simple and invariable 
cause of aggression from the native, which is the result of his first com- 
munication with the wondrous beings who appear to him to be of another 
world ; and it is the same to the explorer of the hitherto unknown 
interior as it is to the newly -arrived emigrant upon the coast - namely, 
the cupidity which is naturally excited in his breast by the sight of 
much desirable wealth; a taste of which the settler, prompted by feelings 
of humanity and conciliation, readily allows. Those invaluable com- 
modities in the sight of the native, flour and tobacco, are, onca^ tasted, 
not the harbingers of future peace and mutual good UTulerstanding, but 
the antecedents of hatred and of strife. Such is the product of, perhaps, 
their first interview. The savage is made acquainted with a treasure 
which supersedes the necessities of that precarious mode of existence 
known from his birth ; the toils of hunting, the long fasts, and the hours 
of unsuccessful search, can be at last lessened, if not obviated ; the in- 
truder possesses the secret, and it must be taken from him at every risk ; 
for it is needless to say that life itself on either side is but a featluT in 
the balance, weighed down by the all-absorbing animal desires of those of 
our darker brethren. 

Until tile period, therefore, when these savages were subdued, which 
was not till a pitched battle had been fought with them, the early 
colonists were harassed on all sides, aiid could scarcely consider either 
their properties or their lives in safety. But now, brought to a state of 
subjection by stringent though humane law’s, they no longer trouble, 
except by occasional petty thieving ; for whlc^ however, they are seldom 
allowed to (jscape punishment. On one ocd(p>n our friend remembered 
having to conceal his little ones in flour-casks, to save them from probable 
destruction by the natives — as it is singular how here, as in many other 
parts of Australia, they sought to destroy the children of the settlers. 
The native, in fact, acknowledges no law of control save that of fear ; 
and so long as w^e have in all our colonies wielded the rod of correction, 
and proved our power to retaliate, as well as to reward by kindness a 
peaceable demeanour among the aboriginal tribes, so long has bloodshed 
and extermination been withheld ; while early timidity or reserve has 
invariably marked colonial annals with w'arfare and implacable hostility. 
And we believe all the talking and writing in the world will fail to show 
otherwise. 

Surmounting all these numerous disasters and troubles, we find our 
friend with a family grown up around him, and at least inured to tlie life, 
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which ia their case was burdened with little retrospection of the pest* 
Afflicted with a temporary deprivation of sight a few years after his 
arrival in the colony, this faithful pioneer had lingered at the spot of his 
first location, and had been enabled, despite his former losses, to complete 
the work of clearing land, erecting the necessary farm-buildings, and 
producing in a rough way various kinds of marketable produce. It is 
true that they lived much in a stylo which many in this favoured land 
would consider akin to times of barbarism, and altogether incompatible 
with the hopes and necessities of civilisec^xistence ; but still, however 
much our friend might deplore — and no dSht in rciwon he ofen did— 
the fading traces of those former days which he w'ell knew could never 
come again, yet his family remembered them not — theg had no recol- 
lections, dear and sad, to check them on the path allotted in their simple 
sphere, or turn them from the ardent pursuit of the small meeds of j)ri- 
mitive and patriar(dial wealth, which, when wc last saw them, tlu^y w^ere 
striving manfully and earnestly to obtain. Perhaps, too, there was no 
point more estimable in the character of this worthy man, than that 
which ri‘lat(‘d to the education and training of these children, thus nui’sod 
and matured in rude adversity. His wife died, through want of nmdical 
aid, it was said, in giving birth to the youngest ; and the afflicted parent, 
deprived of a hcl])mate so essential to the* preservation and notmshmoiit 
of his childr<‘n, had, amid tire duties of his farm, to lend some hours daily 
to their instruction. It eaii hardly be believed liow he accomplished this 
doubli‘ duty ; yet lie did accomplish it ; and to the simple rudiments of 
education were added a knowledge of the Freiudj language, of which ho 
was a great proficient, and of music. One of these sons is now married, 
and promising w'ell ; one is in the employ of the government ; and the 
remaining two labour for their father upon the farm. There is also an 
only daughter, and she is lately married to a youthful settler, “ You 
can see it bettru* than 1,” said the old man, as he groped his way along 
witli us one day, to explain the resources of his small estate ; “ the fire 
has spared the initials, I tliiiik;” and, wondering what this could mean, 
we arrived at the foot of a solitary tree, not far from the spot where his 
first dwelling liad been erected and had been destroyed by fire — it was 
the grave of his wife ! The letters to which he alluded, and the year, 
were rudely carved upon the trunk, a few feet above the sod beneath 
which for ever reposed tlie companion and the victim of that privation 
and danger which atteru^tlie steps of the first generation in a new 
country. Yes; sacred injRd will be the spot when the pioneer himself 
shall join her —-though not in consecrated ground. And the Canning 
shall How noiselessly onward, and the note of industry shall once more 
resound upon its banks, and the smoke of many rural dwellings shall 
curl up amid the trees ; and none shall touch that grave ; the ploughshare 
shall spare it, and the new race shall honour it for a testimony of the 
founders of their country ! 

The river of which we speak is in no part dry during the summer 
season, as is the case with very many of the rivers of Australia ; yet, m 
common with others, it is subject to occasional floods during the rainy 
season, and, as a due consequence, some portion of the alluvial flats unon 
its margin are liable to inundation ; and before this was rightly under* 
stood, a great deal of the settler’s toil was wasted during some p^iodioal 
and unlooked-for rising of the waters. There is no damimng out, or other 
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effbois sv^ailabie to check these visitations: the floods give no warning of 
tiieir approach ; tlie waters burst their limits and boundaries within the 
hills, and in a few hours a man’s vines and fig-trees, thus heedlessly 
planted, may be seen transferred to his neighbour’s estate at the opposite 
hmd of the stream ; and a great poi'tion of his alluvial soil at the subsiding 
of the waters imy, on the principle of excdiange being no robbery, serve 
to enrich some hitherto l)arren patch of marginal land in the possession 
either of friend or enemy. So that experienced men avoid the immediate 
hanks of rivers, or take the r^s and the chances of sudi location- The 
Canning is nevertheless bles* in this particular, as the river itself, in 
parts, lies low, and the banks are high ; while the soil, deposited by ages, 
is usually above, far above, the level of its swelling and nourishing waters. 
Its scenery, as we have hinted before, is picturesque ; and the roadways, 
particularly on its northern bank, arc as firm and smooth as natural roads 
can be found anywhere. It is sad to see the boundary marks and posts 
of many sjiots susceptible of the highest cultivation, and to note the visible 
traces of the early settler, who fled ere his trials bad l)egun; and at 
the same time to know that his property is in most cases in trust to 
Nature — ^that to cultivate it would be trespass, and to communicate with 
its far-off possessor now impf>ssible ; — to see this grant or tliat, the ])ro- 
perty of some gtmtleman in London or elsewhere, wliosc name figures 
in the alJotment-roJIs of the Survey Office of the settlement, and who, 
speaking of it as if it were in some snug county in England, asks 
mysteriously, “ What he is to with it or discourses glowingly to the 
good folks at liome of his prospective fortune at the antipodes. There is 
the land, it is true, and of a good sort likewise, but he is not the pos- 
sessor, altliough he may have paid in hard cash for it ; it belongs to the 
wilderness, which lets it lie fallow — ever fallow. The colonist who abau- 
doiu^d it is in a worse position still; he is gone, and perhaps has left no 
trace of liis whereabout : very likely, as is the case with men w ho in new 
cmmtries find that land is a thing of nought without personal cultivation, 
he has thouglit no more of it, but left it to th(‘ birds of the air and the 
reptiles of the woods — a legacy which he is careless ever to reclaim. 
Often have we ourselves — for the Canning was a favourite district Avith 
us — rested upon some turf-growm bank which had known neither plough 
nor spade near to its verdure since its cj eatlon ; and, gazing into tlie 
crystal stream murmuring softly along, have pictured the Mr. Smith, or 
Mr. Jones, who called the place /m by rightj^f purchase ; and the look 
with which he might probably survey his doiflfcn at the antijKxles — were 
he conveyed for even an hour to it — all fresh from the hand of Nature, 
and but a speck amid millions of acres which i)opulation could alone 
have rendered useful for any purpose whatever. 

The pioneers of the country knew this well, for they had personally 
experienced it ; and in the absence of population, and the poor prospe^ 
of increasing their numbers, they in many instances resigned it to its 
pristine state. Yet, tJiough this will in some measure account for the 
want of fair and consistent progress exhibited by the colony, it canisot 
be taken as aziy disparagement to its soils, or capabilities for colonisiiig 
purposes. The whole of the land upon its immediate banks is ready £ar 
the ^ugh ; and tliis extends to the hilk, where excdlent pai^urage » 
afforded for stock. At its junction with these hiHs the river itielf becomes 
aarrow, aitd flows turbuleutly over a rocky bed, while the slopes and 
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gullies tlki*oiigh which it receives the waters of several mixniiariitg hrcM>k% 
although covered for the most part with giant timber, and mm partica^ 
lady on the iKiights, arc nevertheless adapted for cultivation, and dfka 
even now* settled to a small extent About two miles from the spot whaia 
it may be said to leave the hills, shafts have been sunk to trace the dinec* 
tion of mineral indications, wdiich are abundant in thf entiro dtstrict^ 
Specimens of silver-lead and copper have been procured, upon which thi 
assays am both rich and promising ; added to this is the valuable timber 
which abounds everyw^here, and may be to be incxhausrtible. With 
regard to farming operations in this country, it may be taken as a general 
rule that the vicinity of hills aflbrds tlic most desirable spots for locatioa, 
particularly when tlie object of the settler is that of raising dairy 
produce ; otiierwis(‘ the [)lams yield the best food for sheqi. It may aliO 
be I'emarked in this place, that domestic animals of all kinds reared in. 
Australia arc in their natures unusually quiet and docile ; tlie lords of 
the several herds submit to be caressed as meekly as any member of the 
group, and but rarely gore or turn upon the youths who usually attend 
them to and from their pasture. 'Phis is a feature which Nature herself 
appears to have extended to the lovely female sex — though we never 
doubt but that it exist.s everywhere ; for the colonial maidens, particu- 
larly they of the rural districts, are the fondest of wives, and the most 
mild and enduring of Iielpmates. Yet, as many may reply to this, that, 
where women arc scarce, their vjilue felt, and their soft en<luring virtues 
fostered and fippr(‘ciatod, we are rtxdvoniiig of the happy regard paid to 
them not by fact but by isolated infereiiee — we can odd no more than. 
So it is. We would indeed that they were more pJentifiil tliero, atid that, 
many a slovenly, ill-dirceted homestead krunv the light of their care and 
of their smil(is ; for in their absence no one knows better than the solitary 
inhabitant of the woods or of the plains that his existence is, in homely 
phrase, as “ a world without a sun,’* Wo will not ask our fair friends if 
they can put up with the roughs and the smooths of nature^s smiling dwell- 
ing-place, l*or we know that they have the stahl(> minds, the stout hearts, 
to encounter ills, to remove the sting of early privation, and adorn the 
rough and rude abode as the dowers of the forest gladden their native 
wilds ; w e merely repeat what hundreds have declared, and add our weak 
testimony of tlie mission to which they are called. 

The eai'ly settlers were accompanied by their wives and children, and 
thei'efore experienced none of the desolate sorrows which besot the 
dw*ellings where w'omau’s presence v;as unknown. They knew^ not the 
cheerless aspect of the hut or cottage wJiere no simple comforts awaited 
the toil and exhausted labours of the day ; when man is liW>th unwilling 
and inca})able of that renewed exertion which would attend the cares of 
the household, should he turn to them after the fatigue and Iiaiass of tha 
parting hours ; — so that he too often becomes careless of liimself, his 
food, and his lodgment, until the iieglc*ct of personal cleanliness and pro- 
perly prepared diet extends to the out-doJxr pursuits which surravtnd; 
him* The pioneers, after their day’s work had been done — auid at 'diai 
tiine it w^as nothing to bevast. of, far less to make any great show, — used 
to collect together and enliven the remaining hours ^tween the semg 
and the dance ; and a happy community they then were, and douhtim 
would have continued to liad they not found that other hands duM 
theirs were necessary to the task, sinews more inured to the work, to aid, 
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under their control, in accomplishing the foundation of their homes and 
future support. The river itself wanders through just such a district as 
a •small yet united band of settlers would seek to fix their residence. 
Each would be at a convenient and neighbourly distance from the other ; 
and while the nearest would be eight, the farthest could not possibly 
be more than sixteen miles from the capital of the settlement, and have 
water-carriage for at least seven miles, when the river becomes narrower, 
and is much impeded by fallen trees. But useless would it now be to 
speculate on the appearance tins locality might have presented, had labour 
poured into the territory, ana supplied the only want which at last con- 
sumed the fortunes of the settlers, and drove them, we Jiave always been 
assured, with the greatest reluctance from the domain they had chosen 
in the full hope of reward. There it remains as it was of yore ; and 
hardy dispositions may still reclaim it from the waste to which it has re- 
turned, and be nourished by it, and fed in simple plenty there. 

We trust the foregoing brief record may serve to show that the 
failure of an attempt at colonising may arise from many untoward cir- 
cumstances, apart from the charat*ter of the territory in which such 
attempt is made. The only thing that a young colony really re(piires at 
the hands of its parent state is, that a continued stream of population, 
in due proportion, should bo kept up ; not any artificial distribution of 
the masses, or control over their pursuits, for they will of themselves fall 
fast enough into their h^spective callings and places ; but that the great 
and essential thing to their success at all, namely, population^ be sup- 
plied in the best way possible ; — and supplied it must be, or the work will 
end in ruin and disap[)ointment. The annals of colonial agitation for 
the past few years will fully exemplify this ; and there is no stretch of 
wisdom or forethought which either counteracts or obviates the necessity. 
From one colony to the other the cry is the same : “ Send us your 
people, and we will do the rest.” The early history of Western Australia 
shows that every wise provision against casualty or disaster was neg- 
lected, and at the same time that the conditions on which the lands of 
the territory were to be granted, and their cultivation brought about, 
wore founded on no previous calculation ; in fact, that there was no ex- 
perience at hand to apply to such far distant settlements, or point out the 
way in which labour was to he supplied. The only existing settlements 
were of a penal character, and had risen rapidly under the workings of a 
system which supplied the free settlers with abundant labour, together 
with providing a large reserve of human skill to the formation of roads 
and harbours ; and thijs early supplying the lines of communication which 
even in old countries are barely produced throughout a long intervening 
period of time. All that had to be done in this respect to render the 
new colony habitable was left to the pure resources of the immigrants 
themselves ; and, as we have already shown, those resources were barely 
sufficient, and in most cases far less than enough, for the requirements of 
their own estates, and the operations indispensable thereto. The gradual 
decrease of their already limited numbers, and the non-arrival of those 
who could supply their places, together with the entire cessation of accre- 
tions from without, prostrated all remaining energy, and threw the 
wreck of a sad beginning upon the rocks and shoals of difficulty and 
danger from which it was impossible to rescue it. The work was a de- 
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cided failure — and why was it so ? Not because the countiy responded 
not to the call of civilisation and improvement, but because a powerless 
handful of human beings, and most of them not of a class suitable to the 
work, were cast upon the shore, with no hand to direct, no fostering aid to 
assist. The speculation, if we can jidmit the term where the lives and 
properties of our common countrymen are at stake, did not answer 
according to the expectations of the rulers of the parent country ; and 
therefore they repudiated it, and resigned it to a fate from which, by en- 
during fortitude, unbounded and uncomputcd sacrifice, nt has, after the 
immolation of years — and only acknowledged as a place beyond hope — 
gradually and proudly emerged. The use which has been taken oi the 
experience which fell to its own charge, has placed its rival sister settle- 
ments ()ii a prosperous footing, and has even promoted their early and 
late well-being, from the extension of those several species of motherly 
assistance which were pointed out at the commencement of the purblind 
system on \vhi(*h the Swan River settlement was founded. But to show 
the necessity for availing* themselves of this experience, we are obliged to 
repeat, tlie unhappy hull, shorn of its gear, and bankrupt in its coffers, 
was repeatedly dragged uj) to the light, and pointed to as an example of 
mismanagement, in such gloomy ctilours, that the public of this country 
naturally viewed it with feelings allied to pity and disgust, and could he 
little induced either to sympathise with or to interest themselves for a 
settlcirient wliich remained under the ban of exclusion, arising from the 
lack of each and every inducement to risk fortune, or chaiuje of the 
benefits of einigratiou, within it. Notwithstanding, however, its having 
been from the comniencerncnt virtually closed as an emigration field, and 
th(‘ deaf ear which has for so many years been turned to its protestations 
and its claims, the small band of people which clung to the wreck ai*© 
able at length to show that they have prepared the way — that tlicy have 
established a colony; and this without any foreign assistance, save that of 
a small yearly parliamentary grant applied to tin? services of their local ad- 
ministration ; and this latter exceeding by scarcely two thousand pounds 
that wliicli is yearly required to sustain those problems of colonisation, the 
Falkland Isles, containing a population at this time of not more than 
200 souls ! 

If, then, the offspring of those days of folly and neglect, now risen into 
lusty manhood — ^if the early pioneers of that solitary and disheartening 
achievement, are not wmrthy of support, and the results of their endea- 
vours tempting enough to any who may be disposed to join tlicni, it 
would be liard to trace on the map of our vast colonial empire a place so 
anomalous, so utterly puzzling and conflicting in Evidence, as the colony 
of Western Australia. 
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AN EVENING WITH KNIPP. 

Bi' DUDLEY COSTELLO. 

CUAPTER 1. 

HOW MR. PEpyS TOOK A WALK ON MAY MORNING, AND WHAT HE 
ENCOUNTERED ON THE WAY. 

It was early on tlie morning of May -day, in the year of our Lord 
1667, that a gentleman of a somewhat staid appearance and a certain 
demurencss of aspect, which seemed not altogether natural to him, nor 
suitable to the occasion which brought him forth, might have been seen 
leisurely taking his way through the city of London, and walking in the 
direction of the Strand. 

He was attired in a new suit of black bombasin, — the fashion at that time 
for summer wear,— over which he wore a hue cinnamon-coloured camlet 
cloak reacluiig to liis knees ; and from under his small hat a periwig of 
huge dimensions fell in voluminous wreatlis upon his shoulders. The 
squareness of his hgurc, exaggerated by this costume, and the general 
sobriety of his large massive* features, would have led a stiunger to 
imagine him considerably more than forty years old ; but when some 
accidental circumstance brought a smile to his lip, and lit up his small 
but expressive eye, ten years at least were banished from his countenance, 
and he looked, what he really was, about hvt5-and-thirty years of age. 

The most predisposing cause to this relaxation of gravity was the 
appearance of a pretty female face ; and as, in tlie progress of his walk, 
this vision became more and more frequent, his smiles kept ]>ace witli the 
occasion ; and whoever had Jioticed him half-an-liour before, as he issued 
from a duU-looking house in 8eethiug-laiie, unci observed him now as he 
turned the corner of Wych-strect, would have concluded that he left 
home with the intention of going to a conventicle, and on his w'ay had 
changed his destination to a theatre. 

lie had, indeed, reached the region of the theatres ; and if they had 
been open at that hour, it was not impossible but he might have walked 
into one. The first person, too, whom he recognised was one who had just 
begun to charm the town with the wit, the impudence, and the beauty 
which soon left her without a rival on the stage ; for, as he passed up 
Drmy-lane, who but pretty Nelly” was standing at the door of her 
lodging, in her smock-sleeves and bodice, and gazing with childish delight 
on the milk -maids dancing with garlands on their pails, and on the caper- 
ing fiddler who led the way. 

“ Sweet Mistress Nelly,” said Mr. Pepys, — for such was the gentleman’s 
name, — ‘Miave you washed your face in May dew this morning, that it 
looks so fresh and fair ?” 

Nay,” replied Nelly, I am but just up. To gather May dew, one 
must out to the fields at three o’clock of the morning ; and at that hour 
Knipp and 1 were at my Lord Brouncker’s, singing merry songs, drink- 
ing rosa solis^ and still wondering what had become of Dapper Dicky. 
But I sec the reason; that pretty lacc band has been a bribe to keep 
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you at home at nights, where ah sober folks ought to be who haTe got 
wives,*’ 

Mr. Pepys coloured, for Nelly’s random-shot had very nearfy hit the 
mark, — a propensity to qumrel with her husband s late hours and his 
fondness for gay company, being one of the attributes of his helpixiate’s 
character. He would not own it, however, but jdeaded having biisiness 
at his office, which had kept him wakeful with entangled accounts ; and 
gently squeezing Mistress Nelly’s round arm, though he would fain have 
pressed her rosy lips, he took his leave. 

lie did not, however, proceed direct to Whitehall, whither his dtities 
called him, but, turning into a narrow street which led from Drury-lane 
towards the King’s Theatre in Bridges-vstreet, stopped at the door of a 
very mean-looking house and knocked for admission, glancing as ho did so 
at the upper windows, apjiarently in the expectation of some one approaching 
them whom he was desirous to see But in this hope he disappointed, 
nor, until he liad knocked several times, were there any indications of his 
summons having been heard. ‘ At last a heavy footstep descended the 
stairs, a holt was withdrawn, the street-door was opened as far as a strong 
chain atta(?hed to a staple permitted : in the aperture Mr. Pepys beheld 
a grim-looking, unshaven man, with a grisly wet moustache and black 
matted hair, which straggled over liis coarse flushed features, at>d sug- 

f ested the idea, which the fellow’s general appearance conflrmetl, uiat he 
ad slept in Ins clothes, and been disturbed in the doubtful luxury of his 
morning draught. The physical disadvantages under which this gentle- 
man, wlio might have been taken for a horse-jockey or a led captain, 
laboured, were heightened by the sinister expression of his cowntenanco, 
at once cowardly and morose; and it was with an evident feeling of dis- 
gust that Mr. Pepys addressed him. 

A finc^ May morning, Mr. Kuipp !” was the salutation with which he 
greeted the surly janitor, who evinced no disposition to open the door 
any w ider, althougli he perfectly recogniscKl the applicant for adrnissiem. 

A flue May morning! How comes it that you are not out to see the 
merry dances of the milkmaids? The way is so thronged about the 
maypole in the Strand that there is no passing.” 

“ Ilunijdi 1” growled the individual saluted as Mr. Knipp ; “ I’m not 
out because I’m here, I suppose,” he added with a sneer, “ it was the 
crowd that made you take this road to Whitehall.” 

Partly, Mr. !^ipp, partly,” returned Mr. Pepys, unwilling to be 
moved by the taunt, though he fully understood its meaning; “ but 
chiefly that I might pray for fair Mistress Knipp’s presence — atid your 
own,” he contrived to fcning out, after a momentary hesitation, at a 
merry meeting at Foxhall this evwiing, and then to supper at Chatelin’s, 
hard-by in Covent Garden. I doubt not but we shall have very good 
company.” 

All the while he spoke, Mr. Pepys kept an anxious eye on the staircase, 
of which where he stood he coal<l just obtain a gliTii[)se over the surly 
husband’s shoulder; bathe looked in ram; “ the sprigh% baggage,” as he 
was wont to call Mistress Kiupp, not making her appearance, though he 
had raised his voice beyond its usual pitch, 'fte husband, in making 
answer, explained the cause of this. Tne fellow would readily snarl, but 
was afraid to Hte. He disliked the persons who paid court to his wife-^ 
Mr. P^ys above all~bixt his spirit was too mean to deny Itimself ihe 
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tavern-pleasures which were a consequence of his going abroad with her 
in such society. 

He did not know, he said, whether Mistress Knapp would be able to 
venture forth that evening. She had been at roy Lore! Brouncker’s till 
a late hour — (he did not add that he had beaten her when she came 
home, in a fit of drunken jealousy) — was asleep then, but would pre- 
sently have to rise and dress to go through her part in “ The Scornful 
Lady,” which was to be played at the King's Theatre that day, after 
dinner, when the Duke of Buckingdatn, Sir Charles Sedley, Sir George 
Etheredge, and a knot of gallants beside, had promised to be there. For 
his part, he was sick of such gay doings and fine people, and thought of 
shutting up his wife in a convent, while he went abroad to the w^ars, the 
only place for a man of honour in times like these. Bnt if Mr. Pepys 
really intended to sup at Chatelin's that night, and meant to treat the 
company, he would think about it, perhaps, and let the jade be of the 
party; though, he added with an oath, it was no pleasure to him to 
waste the night in hearing squeaking fiddles and squalling women ! 

The sot told the truth in the last sentence, but not the whole truth, 
for he might have said he did not care how much of every night was 
wasted, as long as he had plenty of ale, and tobacco, and strong waters, 
and fasted at other people's expense; but Mr. Pepys was shrewd enough 
to see that the ruffian gave his consent to the proposed arrangement, 
how’^ever ungi*aciously, on the understanding that he was to be in free 
quarters. Perceiving also that it would be useless to parley any longer 
at the door in the hope of seeing Mistress Kiiipp herself, who was pro- 
bably locked in her chamber, he saluted her husband with the grave 
courtesy which was habitual to him, and now bent his steps in good 
earnest towards Whitehall, where his friend and patron the Earl of Sand- 
wich awaited him. 

Our ancestors, in the time of Charles II., though not so fast” as 
ourselves under the rule of Victoria, were able to get through a tolerable 
amount of work, of one sort or another, in the course o(‘ the four-and- 
twenty hours ; and, perhaps, for combining business with j)leasure, or 
rather for devoting himself alternately to each, there was no man of his 
day who could accomplish more than Mr. Samuel Pepys. He had a 
good solid understanding, an aptitude for business, and a (‘lear percep- 
tion of the affairs entrusted to his management, so that his official utility 
was very generally recognised ; while, on the other hand, a fondness for 
the amusements of the town, especially for “ musique” and the theatres 
— a forward gallantry towards women, when his wife happened not to be 
by — and a strain of joviality which he was at little pains to repress when 
the time and place agreed, caused him to be welcome everywhere as a 
lover and promoter of mirth and good companionship. 

For two or three hours on the morning in question, he was closely 
occupied in preparing his account of the expense and debt of the navy; 
and when the labour, or as much of it as was needful for the day, was 
accomplished, the man of pleasure again set forth to enjoy his holiday. 
He had not gone far from Whitehall before he was espied by his friend 
Sir William Pen, the comptroller of the navy, who was out airing in his 
coach, and invited Mr. Pepys to drive with him to the Park, “ Tibume 
way,” to see the crowds of holiday-makers, the most part afoot, but many 
in carriages ; and, conspicuous amongst the last, the notable Duchess of 
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Newcastle, in a large black coach ornamented with silver instead of 
gold ; the curtains and all the ornaments being white, her footmen all in 
black velvet and silver, and she herself in a velvet cap and black fUSi^U’- 
corps, with her hair about her ears, a number of patches on ier faco, 
and her large bare neck without any jewel to adorn or lace to conceid 
it ; her retinue, besides her own people, consisting of hundreds of girls 
and boys, who crowded round the coach to get a peep at the remariiable 
person inside it. 

The discourse between Sir William Pen and Mr. Pepys was a sample 
of that which prevails at the present day, and, most Jikely, has always 
prevailed : it began with politics and ended with scandal, though it was 
difficult at that time to dissociate the one from the other. The mis- 
management of the Dutch war, tlie fear of invasion, the intrigues for 
place, the malversations of official personages, the king’s expenses, the 
rafiaeiousncss of Lady Castleinaine, the vulgarity of the Duchess of 
All)emarl(*; the going away from court of Mistress Stewart, and the rich 
jewels which the Duke of York had given her; the service of plate, 
worth 4000/., wrung from the king by “ his seventieth mistress abroad,” 
the Lady Byron ; the wit and plain speaking of Lacy the comedian, in 
the new play of Tlie Change of Crownes,” whet-ein the Court was so 
much abused for the selling of places and doing everything for money ; 
the recent du(4 between the two Ficldings, in which one brother kiIUmI 
the other in a drunken quarrel ; the scandalous courses of the men of the 
town, and the gossip of the theatres, furnished matter enough for dis- 
cussion during the drive. Weaiying at length of the dust and noise of 
the Park, and more weary still of his companion, of whom he entertained 
the opinion that he was ‘‘ the most false fellow that ever was horn of 
woman,” Mr. Pepys caused Sir William to set him down in Tiburne 
Lane; and, leaving the navy comptroller “ to parade in his new chariot,” 
proceeded on foot along Pickadilly, to seek his way home to dinner at 
noon. He had not proceeded far before he was accosted by Mr. Pecbell, 
a gentleman of shabby-genteel appearance, with a very red nose, who, 
in spite of the protestations of Mr. Pepys that he was in much hurry, and 
greatly to his annoyance, persisted in walking witli him till he reached 
Charing Cross. Mr. Pepys tried many times to shake him off, but in 
vain, till, passing by the Rummer Tavern, the sight of his friend’s 
nose suggested to him the idea that a pottle of canary might serve his 
turn ; and Mr. Pechell being naturally nothing loth, they entered tlie 
tavern together, and there, though at more cost than was agreeable? to 
the worthy Clerk of the Acts, who kept a close eye on his smallt st dis- 
bursements, he managed to disembarrass himself of his good-natured but 
not very fashionable acquaintance. 

In the course of his morning’s peregrinations, several slight matters had 
occurred to ruffle the temper of Mr. Pepys : the insolent bearing of Mr. 
Knipp, and the disappointment at not seeing that individuars wife— the 
perplexed state of the accounts at his office — the upstart grandeur of his 
colleague Sir William Pen — and finally, the mortification of being met in 
company with so red-nosed a man as Mr. Pechell, to say nothing of the 
extra charges incurred thereby, all contributed to heighten his ill-humour ; 
and it was in a frame of mind much less equable than usual that he 
took water at Whitehall stairs to return to the city. Nor were matters 
much mended when he came in sight of his own house in Seething-lane, 
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for there he found that his codk-maid, Luce, had left both the door and 
hatch open ; which so vexed him that, meeting the offender in the entry, 
he actually gave her a kick and offered a blow at her, in an unlucky 
moment for his own reputation, for just as he did so the footboy of Sir 
William Pen, who lived close by on Tower-hill, passed by and saw the act. 
The fellow made off, grinning, and left Mr. Pepys with the comfortable 
conviction that he would immediately go and tell the story at home. 

^Under these untoward circumstances IVIr. Pepys prepared to join the 
family meal, for the proper enjoyment of which, we need scarcely say, 
equanimity of mind is quite as necessary as keenness of appetite. 

Chapteb IL 

HOW MR. PEPYS WAS ANGRY, ANT) MRS. PEPYS .TEAEOUS ; IN CONSE- 
QUENCE OF WHICH HE GOES TO THE PI. AY BY HIMSEEF. 

Mr. Pepys was a man of strong likes and dislikes. Conscious of a 
certain infirmity of temper, he generally strove to j)ut a restraint upon 
himself when anything went wrong with him ; but as he never dismissed 
a subject from his thovfghts till he had spoken out upon it, this reticence 
only answered the purpose of “nursing his wrath to keep it warm.” 

When only a girl of fifteen, and just emancipated from a convent, 
Mr. Pepys had fallen in love with and married pretty, Elizabeth St. 
Michel, to whom he had now been united about twelve years. What 
our neighbours imply by the phrase la beaute da diahle, expressed the 
jmture of Mrs. Pepys’ charms. She had been good-looking while young, 
-^tbat is to say, she had a fresh complexion, good teeth, and tolerably 
regular features — ^but there was no animation in her countenance ; and as 
she got older, this insipidity increased. Mr. Pepys was a worshipper of 
beauty after this fashion — that if be found not piquancy or variety at the 
shrine where his devotions ought to have been paid, lie made a yioint of 
seeking them elsewhere. There was nothing to object to in the tame 
inexpres'sive face of his W'ife, save only that it was the essence of tameness 
and inexpressiveness ; and this perliaps, as much as his fondness for rare 
and curious books, was the reason why he used to kiss the bookseller’s 
charming wife behind the shop door when he went to the New Exchange 
to make his purchases — the honest bibliopole being at that time absent. 

But although Mr. Pepys could look with indifference on features that 
had lost their charm in his eyes, he was very particular in matters of 
costume, and there were certain female fashions which vexed him 
“ mightily.” A“^custom obtained in tliat day, as may be seen in tlie pic- 
tures of Lely and liis rival llales, of ladies wearing “fronts” of fair hair, 
no matter what the hue of their own, or what their natural complexions. 
Mrs, Pepys had fallen into this mode ; and whenever she wished to appear 
unusually smart, or it might be when she had some other motive in view, 
invariably made her appearance with a row of curls of the colour most 
obnoxious to her husband’s fancy. If there was one thing that Mr. Pepys 
detested more than another, it was what he used spitefully to call Ids 
wife’s white locks,” and their appearance was a sure signal for domestic 
broil. 

On the day of which we are speaking, the poor wretch” (as Mr. 
Pepys was irreverently in the habit of caffing the partner of his bosom) 
came down to dinner in this objectionable headgear. She also had on a 
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black moyre waistcoat (being in second mourning), and a sbprt petticoat, 
laced with silver lace “ so bBiaely,” as Mr. Pepys afterwards said, ** he 
(^uld not endure to see it.” At the first glance at tlie objects of his an- 
tipathy, her husbaiwl changed colour ; he made no obser\^ation, however> 
and seated himself^ but fuming inwardly all the while, so that he be^O 
to eat his dinner in silence, telling Mrs. Pepys nothing of the sights liO 
had seen, or of the strange appearance of the mad Duchess of Newcastle, 
which he knew slie would gladly have iistenetl to. 

In the prime of life, in the fulness of health, and blest for the most 
part with a remarkably good appetite, Mr. Pepy* held a good dinner in 
high estimation, and always loved to see one on his own table. lie had 
his favourite dishes too, and wl*en these were served a pointy his satisfac- 
tion was unbounded : on the reverse of this picture it is not necessary to 
dwell. But on tins occasion, the cookmaid Luce, as if she hod laid 
l>erself out on that day specially to incur her master’s displeasure, had 
shamefully neglected her duties. The “ powdered leg of pork,” in which 
Mr. Pepys so much delighted, w^as hard and salt; the roast meat was 
burnt and done to rags ; and the asparagus, which he had himseli* iKutglii 
that morning, paying eighteenpence for the same, was so over-boiled, 
that “ the taste,” as ho said, ‘‘was altogether naught.” 

There are limits to human endurance ; even Job himself would have 
complained sooner, if his wife, instead of egging him on to miseonduct 
himself, had sot him down to a bad dinner. Mr, Pepys, perhaps, was 
not sorry for an excuse to discharge his pent-up passion, and didivertHl 
himself after this wise ; 

“ It seeineth strange, Mistress Pepys, that no order is taken with that 
slut, Luee, in preparing our meals. A dinner more foully contrive' d have 
I never seen ; all is at waste and spoil ; this dish over-salt, that over- 
roast, and the rest cooked after the deviPs fashion.” 

“ If it he Luce’s fault, Mr. Pepys, take order with her yourself,” was 
the iady’s meek reply ; “ you are the master in your ow’n house. A 
gentlewoman has many other matters to think of besides the superin- 
tendence of a vile scullion.” 

“ So I perceive, madam,” retorted Mr. Pepys, fixing an angry glare on 
his wife's false curls ; “ it is not enough that my dinner should be spoilt, 
but you must do your best to spoil th® little beauty that GckI has given 
you by tiring yourself in those accursed white locks, which I verily hiite 
and detest as 1 do the straight hair of a Puritan.” 

Mrs. Pepys burst into tears ; but drying them quickly by a 8ud<len 
effort, which gave more animation to her countenance than it had dis- 
played before, she hastily replied — 

“ It is well for you, Mr. Pepys, to reproach me with lacik of beauty 
when you get so much of it abroai^ I suppose, to please you, I must 
make my face a copy of that Jew’s widow, >Ilstress Manuel, or of those 
£ylayer wenches, Pierce and Knipp, whom you are for ever keeping com- 
pany with.” 

Mr. Pepys bent his fists with anger, as if he would have trounced his 
helpmate on the spot ; but he forbore to do so, and only made answer : 

“ The women you name, madam, are as virtiious and respectable as any 
of my acquaintance. I'hey have musical gifts which grewy please me, 
and therefore I frequent their company.” 

Indeed!” returned Mrs. P^ys, with a scornful toss of the bead ; 
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and they display those musical gifts to the greatest advantage when you 
treat them to lobsters at the Cocke tavern, or to cakes and ale at the Spring 
Gardens: particularly when their husbands are not in the way, and 1 am 
moping here ! As good as any of your acquaintance ! Yes, I have no 
doubt of that ; they are all alike. But I hope, Mr. Pepys, you make 
some exception in favour of your wife !” 

“ The only exception I make with regard to you, madam,” replied Mr. 
Pepys, now ready to burst with anger, “ is, that of all the persons it has 
been my lot to know, you are at once the cursedest tempered and the 
greatest shrew that ever man had the ill-hap to stumble over.” 

And with these words, Mr. Pepys rose hastily from the table, snatched 
his hat and cloak from the wall, and hastily putting them on, strode forth 
into the street ; though in doing so he somewhat repented him of his pre- 
cipitate movement, for his fine camlet cloak, flying all abroad with the 
rapidity of the action, cauglit in a nail by the door-post, and got rent 
nearly half-way down the back. He was too mucli angered and too proud 
to return into the house to get the rent repaired; so, in the plight he 
was in, walked at once to Mr. Penny, the tailor, who darned it up, ‘‘ so 
that there w'as no great blemish loft,” but yet it was not the least amongst 
the troubles of Mr. Pepys on that morning. 

Tliese contretemps, however, did not prevent Mr. Pepys from carrying 
out his original intention of having a day’s pleasure with the chosen 
society in whom he took delight ; on the contrary, they only tended to 
confirm him in it. Indeed, after the tiff with his wife, he tried to per- 
suade himself that leaving her at home was a just punishment for her 
ill-manners” (as he pleased to call her conduct) ; forgetting his own ill- 
temper, the provocation he had given her, and moreover that it squared 
perfectly with his own wishes to be allowed to pursue his course alone. 

As some little time had been lost while his cloak bad been mended — 
and we must admit that Mr. Pepys was not over patient during the opera- 
tion (few people are when they have an appointment to keep) — ^he made 
the best of his way to the King’s Theatre, which lie succeeded in reaching 
only a few minutes before two, ai which hour the performance began. 
The house was very full, and Mr. Pepys was fain to content himself with 
a seat in one of the back rows of the pit, for which he paid his half-crown 
with rather an ill grace ; and the more so, as the better places were for 
the most part occupied by citizens, apprentices, and others of that sort, 
except in the front row, where sat the Duke of Buckingham and Sir 
Charles Sedlcy, whom Mr. Pepys would most willingly have approached. 
His discomposure vanished, however, soon after the curtain rose. 

The play was The Scornful Lady,” in which Mistress Knipp appeared 
as the PTidow; and it was not long before her well-practised eye discovered 
where her admirer sat, and straightway one of her sweetest smiles re- 
warded him for being so far removed. There was besides an expression 
of intelligence conveyed in it, which seemed to him to say that she had 
something to communicate; and accordingly, when the first act was over, 
he beckoned Orange Moll, who sold fruit and carried messages about the 
theatre, to come to him. Intrigue was Moll’s vocation, to the full as 
much as selling oranges ; indeed, she was a walking gazette of social mis- 
doings, and knew the history of every affair in which any of the actors 
or actresses were engaged, as well as the parties themselves. Her readi- 
ness and dexterity, her volubility and impudence, her presence of mind 
and savoir/aire, rendered her the finest specimen of a go-between that 
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perhaps was ever seen within the walls of a theatre. Had she lived m 
these days, she would no doubt have been an ouvreuse de loges at tli© 
Porte Saint Martin, 

“Good day to you, Mr. Pepys,” said Orange Moll ; “ What! you’ve 
heard the news about Mistress Nelly?” 

“No, i’faith,” refilled ho, “ though I saw her only this morning ; but 
she told me nothing strange.” 

“ That’s not surprising,” returned Orange Moll, winking one of her 
largo black eyes at Mr. Pepys, while with the other she ogled the whole 
house; then, sinking her naturally shrill voice into a hoarse whisper, she 
added : “ She has left Lord Buckhurst, and is coming here again. It’s 
only six weeks since he lirst took her away, but they quarrelled on the 
third day, got tired of each other in a week, and ever since they have 
led a regular cat-and-dog life. A sad thing, isn’t it, Mr. Pepys, when 
two people come together ?” 

The gentlenian winced a little at this remark, but held his peace, while 
Moll (iontinued — 

“ However, she managed to spend the 100/. in that time, which waa 
to have lasted her the whole year ; and this, perhaps, was one of the 
reasons why they parted, for Nelly’s a generous soul, and grudges no one 
a guinea who wants it, or does her a service. Not that my lord isn’t 
free enougli with his money, I won’t say to the contrary ; but then his 
purse isn’t always so full as it ought to be, and that makes a difference. 
He swears she has got all she could out of him, and that he cares no 
more for her now than Mr. Hart does. Those two, Nelly and Hart, 
are to play in ‘ The Mad Couple’ next week ; but he says he shall ho 
madder off the stage than (wer slu^ was on it, if she fastens him a second 
time. But mum’s the word, Mr. Pepys — there’s something else in tho 
wind — a word in your ear : my l..ady Castlemaine is mipitily in lovo 
with him- she goes to his house, and has given him 1 can’t tell you how 
many j)i’es(*nts. Beck Marshall brought ’em together, and has made a 
good penny by it. Tliis is a set-off’ for old Rowley’s affair with Moll 
Davis. Do you know, iNlr. Pepys, that old Davenport is gone to live 
with Harry Jermyn ?” 

“ I am glad of it,*’ rejdied Mr. Pepys, composedly, “for she waa a 
very bad iictor. But, Moll,” pursued he, “let us leave these folks to 
take care of themselves. I want you to take a message for me to 
Mistress Knipp. 1 tried to get speech of her this morrung at her 
lodging, but the surly brute her husband wouldn’t open the door, so I 
ha(l to ask him to Foxhall this evening, on purpose that she might be 
allowed to come.” 

“ You’re right, Mr. Pepys,” returned his confidante ; “a brut© that 
Knipp is, if over there was one, and a skinflint into the bargain ; not a 
shillii'g of his money have I seen since ever I knew him. If oranges 
were a guinea a-piece instead of sixpence, he couldn’t be more afraid of 
buying ’em. And a hard life he leads that poor young thing ; not a 
gentleman can look at her but she's sure to hear of it again — though the 
jealous-pated knave doesn’t see that’s the surest way to make her think 
of ’em.” 

“ Is he with her now, Moll ?” asked Mr. Pepys. 

“ I think not,” was tlie reply. 

“ Well, then, good Moll, go round and tell her that as soon as the 
play is over I would fain speak with her unobserved ; present her with a 
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doasen oran/^es in my imm«, and here’s for payment.” At the same time 
he tendered her a i^inea. 

The elephant,” said Moll, glancing at the coin, and alluding to the 
image stamped on it, “makes his way everywhere, and you deserve to 
ride on his back. I wish his tusks were in somebody’s midriff, who shall 
be nameless.” 

And with this remark, which certainly had not Mr. Knipp's w^clfare in 
view, Orange Moll departed on her mission. 

That she had been successful there could be no doubt, for when, in the 
course of half an liour, she came back to the theatre, she seemed as well 
pleased as Mr. Fepys was on the delivery of her nmvs. Tlic substance 
of it was this : — 

The “brute of a husband,” or “my monster,” as Mistress Knipp 
phrased it, was gone unexpectedly to “the New Cocke-pitt by the King's 
gate in the Park,” to see a main fouglit, on wliich he said he luul a heavy 
w'ager ; “ though where the money is to come from, if he loses,” added 
Orange Moll, “ is more than 1 or anybody (dse can tell you.” He would 
probably not be bacdc till late in the afternoon, but had ordered his wife 
not to stir out after her return from the theatre till he cain(‘ in. If, 
therefore, Mr. Pcpys could be at the stage-door when th(i play was 
ended, they could then meet and confer together. 

This was joyful tidings to Mr. Pepys, who was all im])ati('ncc‘ till the 
curtain dropped on “ The Scornful Lady,” of which, (uatic as he was, he 
would have been puzzled to give an account when it was over. 

Cn.VPTER III. 

HOW MR. r|;PVS devised rEEASAJST EIn'TKHTAJNMENT for mistress 

KNirr. 

Not more ppnctual is the tide at the predicted hour of iiigh w^ater 
than was Mr. Pepys in keeping his appointment. It is true, he had not 
far to go, but to a person of his tcrnj)eramcnt there were ina!i\^ tempta- 
tions to induce him to Huger. A gossip wdtli Sodley, wiio heckoned to 
him for that purpose, — a flirtation with a masked beauty, who more than 
once, during the play, had given him encouragement from the box be- 
neath which he sat, — besides other impediments of a like nature, — might 
at any other moment have rendered him faithless ; but his liaisoii witli 
Mistress Knip[) was just then at so critical a point, his regard for her was 
becoming so tender, and the o[)portunities for their meeting privately were 
so rare, that where slie was concerned he set every otlier consideration 
aside, and now hurried to obey her bidding. 

in truth, it would have been a pity to have kept a crcjature so charming 
as Mistress Knipp waiting. She was, at the time we are speaking of, about 
fSve-and-twenty years of age, strikingly handsome, wdth bright eyes, 
dazzling teeth, and the sweetest mouth that ever was seen ; her figure 
was just the middle height-, neither too tall nor too stout ; it was shaped 
in fine proportion, and her carriage was easy and graceful. Of a lively 
disposition and ready wit, her mental endowments were as attractive as 
her physical ones ; and when she sang, it was, as Mr. Pepys said, “a hea- 
venly ravishment to hear her.” This singing it was, as much as any- 
thing else, that had done his business, for he was an idolater of 
** musique and though Mistress Pepys was skilled in dancing and the 
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art of limning, she had, unfortunately for both of them^ no more notion 
of melody than a crow. It is veiy much to be feared that, oyen if dm 
could have warbled like a nightingale, the sated ear of her husband 
would have found a frcjsher charm in her younger rival. This habit of 
neglecting what is one’s own, and coveting what is another’s, is so com* 
moil as almost to justify the belief that property was originally invented 
for everybody’s use hut the owner’s. In the reign of Cliarles 11. the 
doctrine ol* communism found a gi-eat many followers. 

Mr. Tepys entertained so rooted a dislike to tlie husband of Mistress 
Knipp (a wondeifiil tiling, if wc consider how fond he was of the lady) 
that even tlie very name she was compelled to bear was never mentioned 
by him wluui in conversation vvith her, tliough tlie formal gallantry of 
the jierioil generally required it. On these occasions he always addressed 
her by the sahriqurt of “ Barbary Allen,” — partly on account of her 
Christian name being Barbara, — ami jiartly as a muvenir of the pretty 
song she sang so sweetly, wliieh goes by the name of “ Barbary Alleii « 
Cruelty,” and begins as follows; — 

“ In Scarlet townc, viicre I was borne, 

There w’as a fair inaitl dwellin*, 

Made every youth crye, ‘ Wel-awaye!’ 

Her name was Barhary Allen. 

All in the merrye month of Mayc, 

* WJieii f^reene buds they were swellia’, 

Yoiin^r Jemmy drove on his death-hod lay 
For love of Barhary Allen.” 

We liave seen, however, that Mr. iVpys did not adopt the name of 
the unfortunate iiero of the ballad; perhaps because lie found reason 
to complain of the cruelty of his mistress. With her — as W'elf as with 
her intimate friends — he was always Dapper Dicky. How little Mistress 
Pepys dieaint that her quaint, sedate, and ofttiines severe husband was 
so familiarly (iulled ! 13ut Mr. Pepys was one who very frequently hung 
up the fiddit* behind his own door, which he was in the liabit of playing 
on in society. 

“ Sweetest Barbary x\llcn,” exclaimed Mr. Pepys, squeezing the 
actress’s hand, nor refraining from tlie salute wdiich there was no one near 
to witness, ‘‘methiuks it is an age since we met!” 

“ Trust me, my dear Dapper Dicky, the time lias passed heavily enough 
with me. If it were not for the hojic of seeing you, 1 dou’t know how 
1 could get through the four-aud -twenty hours I” 

Mr. Pepys accepted this declaration with none of the reservation 
which w’e should bo inclined to make, remembering that the lady was 
one of tlie jovial crew at Lord Brouiicker’s only the night before ; tliough 
it is possible the beating her husband gave her when she came home was 
uppermost in her mind when she spoke. ’J’hat she had not forgotten it 
was most likely, for the alFection she bore the man whom in an unlucky 
moment she liad married, was not of the Idiid whic‘h — as sometimes hap* 
pens — is strengthened by ill-usage. 

‘‘ Did you hear that 1 called at your lodging tliis morning ?” inquired 
Mr. Pepys. 

“ Not a wwd,” replied Mistress Kuipp. “ When was it ?” 

“ Before eight o’clock ; 1 saw kim^ and gave him a message for you. 
Did he not deliver it to you ?” 

“ All he delivered himself of was a score of oaths as soon as I woke 
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this morning, cursing me for lying abed like a fine lady. I remember 
now to have heard a knocking, and he left the room to answer it, turning 
the key as he went away, lest I should listen at the stair-head. When I 
asked him who was at the door, he said it was only a scurvy linkman 
asking for a gratuity for lighting him over the kennel when he was 
drunk the other night.” 

Mr. Pepys got very red in the face when he heard himself spoken of 
so slightingly, and for the second time that day he doubled his fists, 
though oil this occasion nobody would have qiiarrelhjd with his motive in 
doing so. 

“ The scoundrel !” he said ; I left a message inviting you to Foxhall 
this evening, and asked him, perforce, to be of the company.” 

‘‘ Be sure of this, Dicky,” replied Mistress Kiiipp ; “ whatever he can 
think of to spite either you or me, that he will do. 1 cannot tell you how 
like a devil ho treats me ! At this very moment I am half-fanush(*d, for 
he locked up the cupboard when he went out, and took fri>m me every 
penny I had, to gamble witli at the Cocke-pitt or the Groom-porter’s.” 

“What! then you have had no dinner, Barbary!” exclaimed Mr. 
Pepys. 

“ 1 meant to have dined on one or two of the oranges you sent me, 
Dicky,” the lady answered with a smile. 

“ Nay,” returned her lover, “ you shall have som(‘thing better than 
that. Neither have I dined -that is to say properly, so we will e’en h6 
revenged on those who thought to spoil our meal.” 

Instead, therefore, of going with her to her lodging, as lie had pur- 
posed, to hear her play on the harjssichon, and practise his favourite new 
song of “ Beauty, retire !” which he had just composc'd, and was very 
proud of, Mr. Pepys called a coach, and entering it with Mistress Knipp, 
directed the driver to take them to the “ Spigot” 'I'avcrn in Old Fish 
Street, behind <)ld Change. He had more than an ordinary reason for 
selecting that place, for, with the full recolleiition of his wife’s nc'gligence 
that day, he called to mind that the Spigot was the house where he had 
kept his wedding-day dinner, and that he had never been near it since that 
hour. It w’as thus a refinement of vengeance, to choose this tavern for 
the refection he desired to offer to the one wlio usurped his wife's place 
in his affections. Another motive might also have influenced liim. Had 
he taken Mistress Knipp to one of the taverns to which ho was in the 
habit of resorting with his wife (for the custom of dining from home 
prevailed in England then as in France at all times), tin*, knowledge of 
it might have reached her ears ; but so great a length of time had gone 
by since he visited the Spigot, that there was little fear of his being re- 
cognised by the landlady, though Mr. Pepys remembered her for the 
same person — chiefly, however, in consequence of a remarkable red wen 
on her throat, which reminded him, he said, of “ a Muscovia ducke.” 

The fare at the Spigot was not bad, and certainly made amends for 
short commons and ill-dressed meats elsewhere, Ihere was, first, “a 
jole of salmon,” worthy of being served in Old Fish Street; this was fol- 
lowed by “ a rabbit stuffed with oysters,” a dish of “ quilted pigeons,” a 
“ Polouian sausage,” a well seasoned piece of “ hoeuf a la mode** (a 
newly-imported luxury), and a roast pullet; an almond pudding and some 
“ walnut suckets” closed the repast, which was accompanied by “ Cock- 
ale” of potent quality, some light Rhenish wine, aud a pottle of excellent 
canary. 
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Under the influence of these good things, Mr. Pepys and Mistress 
Knipp forgot their mutual discomforts and waxed exceedingly merry ; and 
could any one (except their respective spouses) have peeped at them over 
the latticed door of the room in which they dined, he must have bc^en 
pleased to witness their mirth. It was a pretty sight to see Mr. Pepys 
leaning back in his arm-chair, with his eyes half-closed, twirling his 
thumbs slowly, and nodding his head in cadence to the air of ‘‘ All 
nighte I weepe,’’ which Mistress Knipp sang with a gi'eat deal of taste. 
Neither W7is it less amusing to observe how, when the song was ended, 
Mr. Pepys claimed a kiss, and then rewarded the donor with a tune on a 
double flageolet which he drew from his pocket. Mr. Pepys was very 
pnmd of his shill in piping ; and it was a particular hobby with him at that 
moment, having only recently been shown by the famous Mr. Drumhleby, 
the pipe-maker, “ how to play on this double instrument so as to produce 
the notes upon one flageolet and echo them on the other.” 

In this manner, alternately singing and piping, they whiled away a 
very agreeable hour, greatly to the eutertainmeut of the landlady of the 
Spigot, who, in her kitchen adjoining, had the full benefit of the nuisle. 
It maybe questioned, however, whether she would have approved eqiially 
of the tender salutes whieli Mr. Pepys bestow^ed on his companion at the 
conclusion of every song, liad she known that her guests were other than 
man and wife, for she was herself a very dragon of propriety, l.uekily 
for all parties, the idea never entered her head, her mental efforts being 
principally absorbed in reckoning up the score of the dinner which she 
had furnished. 

At the expiration of the time w^e have mentioned, it being now well 
on the afternoon, Mistress Knipp expressed some apprehension lest “ her 
monster” should have taken it into his head to return home, and finding 
her absent, make this a cause for a future beating. Mr. Pepys, warmed 
with wine, and valiant always in the defence of b(iaut\% scouted the idea of 
any harm happening to pretty Barbary w hile under his protection — “ the 
more so,’’ lie said, “since our recreation hath boon nought but innocent 
and honest,” — but consented to Mistress Knlpji’s request to leturn to her 
lodging in the first instance, even if it were resolved that they should 
make an evening of it elsewhere. 

Mr. Pepys accordingly manfully discharged the score, though he stared 
a little when he found that the worthy landlady had run it up to twenty 
shillings ; and then desired the tavern lad to run and get him a coac.h, pro- 
mising him a penny as a reward for diligence. The stimulus a(.*ted 
upon the youth, and. the coach soon made its appearance ; but tlie street 
being naiTow, it drew up at the corner in Upper Thames Street, which 
then, as now, offered a straight line of communication between Blackfriars 
and the Tower. To this point, therefore, Mr. Pepys and Mistress Knipp 
were obliged to walk ; the lady was handed in by her gallant and obse- 
quious admirer, and he was in the act of following, when he suddeedy felt 
that some one was tugging at his coat skirts, and calling him by his 
name. 

He turned hastily round, and there to his annoyance he beheld his own 
footboy, Jacke. The first impulse of Mr. Pepys was to give the boy a 
sound cuff ou the head, which sent him reeling against the wall; he then 
asked him what he wanted. 

The lad whimpered, and replied that he was sent to seek him by 
Mistress Pepys that he had been both to the playhouse and to White- 
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hall, and not finding Mm at either place, was now on Ms way home, to 
report his ill -success to his mistress. 

Being thus taken in the manner, Mr* Pepys was at first rather at a 
loss to know what to do ; but recovering his presence of mind, and 
being unwilling that the boy should get home befoie him, he desired 
him not to return to Seething-lane, but to go down again to Whitehall, 
and wait for him there till he came ; adding, that he knew for what 
purpose Mistress Pepys had sent him. This was true enougli, though 
not in the sense in which Jacke apprehended it. But his master was 
by no means disposed to become the slave of his wife’s jealoue fancy, 
especially when he Inid fonned a plan for the evening’s entertainment, 
which might not possibly offer again for a long time. As soon, there- 
fore, as lie saw that the boy was fairly off* again to the westward, blub- 
bering as he went, as much at the prospect of losing his supper with 
Luce the cookmaid as on account of the cuff* of the head so mercilessly 
dealt him, Mr. Pepys stepped into the coach, desiring the driver to pro- 
ceed to Covent Garden. 

When they arrived at Knipp’s lodgings, they w^ere both glad to fiml 
that there were no tidings of the “ monster and after some persua- 
sion, the pictty actress consented to be of the party wliich JMr. Pepys 
wished to inak<^ to Banie Elms, after strenuously refusing to venture 
there nitli him alone. 

“ If your husband goes to sock us at Foxhall,” said he, “be will 
have his journey for his pains ; belike he may meet with another ‘ scurvy 
linkman’ to light him home again. Now let us to Mistress Pierce’s, 
and got our party together. If the Duke of Buckingham’s musick is to 
be had, we will finish the night with a jig.” 

Clapping her bands with delight, Mistress Knipp joyfully assented 
to the proposition ; and leaving a mes.sage with the [>orsoi) of the house, 
to the etloct that she was gxme to hear “ a word in season” at pious 
Mr. Snlvcll’s, in case of her Imshand's return, she took the arm of Mr. 
Pepys, and they walked away together. 

• ClIAPTEi: IV. 

now THE liOY JAOKE SOUGirX TO IlEVENGi: IIJHSELF ON MU. [’El’TS, AND 
HOW UE DAD AN INTEUVIEW W'lTll OAPTAIN KNIFP. 

Slowly and nuwillingly, hut with tlie conviction that lu; 7nust perfwm 
tlie task imposed upon him by his irascible master, the boy Jacke, after 
di’ying Ms tears, pursued his way towards WhitehalL 

As he Imd been told to wait for Mr. Pepys, there was evidently no 
reason why he should liuny himself: and, moreover, he was not one of 
those messengers w ho make it a point of conscience on all occasions to 
go helterskelter on their errands. As idly, tltercfore, as any modem 
greengrocer’s apprentice, he loitered along, pausing frequently to ad- 
mire the signs over the shops, but ofttimes to long for their contents, 
particularly if they appealed in any way to the appetite, until he reached 
the Strand biidge. Arrived there, he made a full stop, and gazed 
eamestiy, and not without awe, on a crazy -looking old house, wMch 
formed the comer over-against the bridge. An old man lived in that 
house, whose reputation, bruited far and near, had long since reached Mb 
wondering ears, and excited in his mind the most mystoiouB specula- 
timis. This was the celebrated William Lilly the astrologer, or, accord- 
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in^ to Jackets mode of phrasing it, which was the popular one— -the 
conjuror. 

There was nothing, in Jackets belief, that this old man could not A) 
the pf)wer of Iiis magic ; and he gave utterance to the opinion a4- 
visedly, for he knew something of the capabilities of wmjurors, having 
witnessed the marvellous feats of one of tlie fraternity at Bartlomy Fair. 
What would he give, he thought, if he could learn some of his arts I— 
if, for instance, he could only make himself invisible, and get into 
pastrycooks’ shops, and cat his till of tarts and custards ; or put his 
hand uns(‘en into tills full of money, and empty them into his pockets ; 
or play tricks upon ])eoj)le as they walked the streets, tripping them up 
and rolling tluuii in the kennel ; in which latter amusoTiient lie seemed 
particularly lo linv(' his master, Mr. Samuel Pe[>ys, in his mind’s eye. 
(It* would ])ay him hack, and with interest, the cuffs and kicks he vras so 
fr(‘(]U(‘iitly in the habit of bestow'ing — play liim all manner of tricks- -in 
short, ]eav(3 nothing una(!eomplished that his boyish imagination of gra- 
tified rev(mge could dream of. 

lie stood for some minutes, half wishing for Mr. Lilly to come forth, 
and more than half resolved to run off as fast as his legs could carry 
him, if the conjuror only slnwed his wliite beard behind the dim panes 
of his dirty windows. Ihil neither Ids ho|)es nor his hrars were gi'atificd; 
nothing haj^jumed ; and with something like a sigh, Jaeko turned aw’ay 
from the house, thinking that it was very hard that young fellows like 
himself einddn’t do exactly wdiat they lilted, and wishing all old pcopk» 
(including Mr. P(*pys) at kingdom c<nue. 

^ IS othi I ig remained, therefore, of his vision, but the desire to do his 
master sonu' harm. As sun* as over ho breathed, he wmuld tell Luce as 
soon as ho got home that he had seen Mr. P(*pys get, into a coach with 
a fine madam in silks and patches : lie knew, besides, who she was, and 
Luce would be sure to t('ll Mistress Pepys, and then there would be just 
Rueli another row as happened at Christmas, when neither mastt‘r nor 
mistress could eat any ])lum-[)udding, and they got it all in the kitchen. 
He knew very well what he was cutfed for, and why he was sent toiling 
dowm to Whitehall; but wouldn’t he ])ay him off for it I 

These amiable thouglits contributed, in a great degree, to bcguihj him 
of his weariiK'Ss ; and he jeaclu^d the place of his destination much 
fresher tlnui might have? been expeeteel, considering the di8tanc3e he had 
walked. 

At it was no ])art of the scheme which Jacke had laid down for hts 
guidance to impose upon himself any unnecessary infliction, lie did not# 
go into the dull dreary ante-room of the office to wait till his master 
arrived, but preferred doing nothing out of doors. The chaiic4js were, 
that something there might turn up to amuse him. The notion w«s 
philosophical ; and, what was more to Jtteke ’s purpose, that which ho aii- 
ticii>ated came to jiass. 

He had not long been occupied in counting tlie people as they went 
Ijy — wondering how much money they had in their pockets, whether they 
were hungry, and whether they would have a good supper as soon as 
they got liome — when there came in view a tall, shambling man, with a 
very fioi-ce expression of countenance, and dressed in a style that once had 
been showy, hut now was .«imply shabby. 

The tall man, whose gait was not the most steady in the woHd, and on 
whose cheek was the flush of recent excitement, observing that Jackets 
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eye was fixed on him, returned Iris gaze with a scowl of portentous mean- 
ing; as much as to say he was quite prepared to spit him on his sword 
like a lark, if he detected the slightest approach to a smile on the boy’s 
countenance ; and leaving it, moreover, to be inferred that he was in the 
constant habit of disposing, in this summary way, of all who offended 
him. 

Notwithstanding the menacing aspect of the new comer, Jacke’s 
glance never quailed ; on the contrary, it shone with a gleam of satisfac- 
tion as the tall man drew nearer. The flattering epithet of “ whelp” 
had already been freely applied, and an exterminating movement of the 
stranger’s right arm appeared to threaten the length of Jacke’s days, 
when his purpose was suddenly arrested by hearing the boy pronounce 
his name. 

“ Captain Knipp 1” said Jacke. 

‘‘ Ha !” exclaimed the bully, ‘‘who calls ? is it you, cur?” 

Hard words are nothing when weighed in the balance against hard 
blows. As the proverb says, “ they break no bones,” and it was not 
Jacke’s cue to take offence. Nevertheless, he answered somewhat 
curtly, 

“ If you mean me, it waa I who spoke to you, Captain Knipp.” 

“And what do you want, whelp?” was the soi~disant captain’s polite 
rejoinder. 

“ There’s something I can tell you,” replied Jacke, “ that you’d give a 
good deal to know.” * 

“ Ha !” repeated the other, twirling an irritated moustache — for even 
the very hairs on his face were obedient to this fierce gentleman’s wjjl. 
“ And what may that be, pray ?” 

“You don’t suppose I’m going to tell you for nothing !” retorted the 
boy. “ Don’t you know who 1 am ?” 

“ No !” said Captain Knipp, with an oath. “ Wlio arc you ?” 

“ I’m the foot-boy of Mr, Pepys, of the Navy Office,” answered 
Jacke. 

The man gave a start, half theatrical, half real. 

“ So, so !” he said, “ the foot-boy of Mr. Pepys. What’s in the wind 
now ? Has he sent to invite me again to supper ?” 

Jack laughed. “ I should think not,” he said. 

“ And why not ?” asked Captain Knipp, in a stern tone. 

“ That’s my secret,” replied Jacke ; “ but,’^ he added, “ it shan’t cost 
you very dear. If you’ll give me half-a-crown I’ll tell you all I know 
i about my master — and your wife.” 

“ Hell and fury !” exclaimed Knipp, as if the part of Othello were not 
only imperative on him but natural to him. “ Speak, boy, this instant, 
or you die the death !” 

“ Give me the Iialf-crown, then,” returned the youth, who did not 
appear to be quite so much afraid of the Captain as the other expected. 

“ Half-a-crown !” cried that w^orthy, feeling in his pockets for that 
which he very well knew was not to be found there. Then, after a 
pause, he said : “ Half-a-crown ! I give you my sacred word of honour, 
I havn’t got one about me. I lost my last maravedi just now at the 
Cocke- Pitt. Not a stiver left, as I hope for salvation ! But I’ll tell you 
what, boy. Come with me to my lodgings — that is to say to-morrow, 
and ril give you a whole one. I’ve plenty of ’em in my strong box,” 
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continued he, in a low^r tone, only I don’t let all the , world 
know it.” 

If Captain Knipp’s creditors had been acquainted with this fact, or 
rather, if they could have ascertained that it was a fact, his doors would 
have ]^en more closely watched than ever ; and this, perhaps, was the 
reason why he was so chary of boasting of his wealth. But upon a hoy 
like Jacke this statement made strong impression. We have seen that 
he was of an imaginative turn ; and there was something so overwhelm- 
ing in the idea of a strong box 611 ed with crown-pieces, that he yielded 
to the delusive dream, and postponed the bird in the hand (as he 
tliought) for the two in the bush (of which he felt ceitain), 

‘‘Well then, Captain,” said Jacke, “just step a little this way, and 
you shall hear all IVe got to say.” 

Captain Kuij)p had not drunk so much liquor that afteniooii as alto- 
gether to obfuscate his reason. The ruse about his money goes far to 
prove this — though not altogether, for it frequently happens that a tipsy 
man is exceedingly knowing about money matters, hiding his coin, when 
he has got any, in places where he never can find it again. But even 
had he tippled to a greater extent than was his habit, his moral dignity, 
which he felt was about to be compromised by Jacke s narrative, would 
have come to his aid to sober him ; and it was consequently with a much 
more collected manner that he followed Jacke round the corner of the 
nearest alloy, and listened to his tale. 

We shall not stop to say with how many ferocious oaths, the k'ast of 
them mortal, he interrupted the boy, nor how many threats he muttered, 
in which slitting the nose of Mr. Pepys to the bone was the slightest 
and most immediate punishment ; it will be sufficient to mention, that 
when the story was brought to a close he rewarded the narrator most 
liberally with a species of payment the precise nature of which has been 
j)rcservod in the language of her Majesty’s naval service, where it is de- 
signated “ monkey’s allowance,” or, to speak without metaphor, “ more 
kicks than halfpence.” ^ 

Homo peoj)le may be inclined to think that Captain Knipp’s conduct 
was cowardly, in thus wrealung upon the servant the vengeance due to 
the master ; others, that it was an act of base ingratitude so to recpiite a 
service ; but those who look below the surface, and penetrate into the 
depths of human nature, will at once discover the rectitude of his pur- 
pose and the whiteness of his soul. He beat the boy to punish him I’or 
his treachcTy, and also to prevent him from coming near his lodgings tr> 
ask for the crown-piece he had promised him , • For our own parts, we 
can’t say that we think Jacke deserved much pity. Of him this history 
makes no further mention; the emotions of Captain Kiiipj> being so 
sublime as, for the time at least, to rivet our attention upon his move- 
ments. 

As he strode gloomily towards Charing Cross, he resolved in his mind 
what course he should adopt. Mr. Pepys had evidently stolen a march 
upon him ; his wife, too, was acting in concert with her lover : he 
guessed pretty well who would be their companions if they went to 
Foxhall without him ; there was Mistrtjss Pierce and her husband, arid 
Captain Kelt and the widow Manuel, and very likely that fellow Swaddle, 
Lord Arlington’s clerk, a jabberer of French and a great dancer into 
the bargain, lie would, however, go home first ; and if he found that 
the boy’s story was true, he would see what next. 
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He did go home, and found that the bird was fiown. He was not to 
be gulled by the message about Mr. Snivcll, which he felt his wife had 
left with his landlady only to mock him, so he walked at once to Mistress 
Pierce s, in Bow-street. Ever}’^body was out except an old woman, who 
was stone deaf, and of whom he could make nothing ; but a fruiterer, 
who lived opposite Pierce s lodging, did something towards putting him 
on the scent. A very gay party, five or six she believed, had gone out 
in a coach about half an liour before. Which way they had taken she 
couldn’t rightly say, but she shouldn’t wonder if it was somewhere by 
the river. They were very merry, and most likely meant to enjoy 
themselves. 

This commentary on their probable proceedings by no means added to 
Captain Knipp’s happiness. He ground his teeth, and felt as if he 
should have liked to beat the woman as he had beaten Mr. Pepys’ 
footboy ; but a moment’s reflection assured him that tliis course of action 
would not be a safe one, inasmuch as he caught a glimpse oF a sturdy 
fellow, her husband, in a room at the back of the shop. His next thought 
was, whether the woman would be likely to lend him a crown piece, if 
he pledged her his “ sacred word of honour” to return it the first thing 
in the morning — for witijout money he couldn’t follow thci party. But 
this idea also he dismissed as chimerical, another thought having struck 
him the moment he formed it. What if he were to go at once to 
Seething-] an e, and relate her husband’s delinquency to Mistress JVpys ; 
induce lier to (take her purse and) joiu him in the search. A double 
vengeance ! He determined to set about realising it without any further 
loss of time, and with hasty steps he took his way to the city. 

Chapteb V. 

HOW EVERYBODY WENT TO LOGGERHEADS, AND HOW EVERYTHING WAS 
FINALLY SETTLED. 

Barne £lm£S wm in the reign of Charles II. a very pleasant place 
of recreation. Its privacy and distance flora London made it a favourite 
resort for such as sought retirement ; and whctlier for metiting a foe or a 
fair lady (terms often convertible), the spot was held in equal re[)ute. It 
was in a close near Barne Elmes tliat the bloody duel was fought between 
the Duke of Buckingham, Sir Robert Holmes, and Captain Jenkins on 
one side, and the Earl of Shrewsbury, Sir John Talbot, and Mr. Bernard 
Howard on the other ; the cause of quarrel being the Countess of Shrews- 
bury, the mistress of the Duke of Buckingham, who held her pai'amour’s 
horse, in the habit of a page, while he was fighting with her husband ; 
in which duel Lord Shrewsbury received a mortal wound, Sir Johu 
Talbot was severely hurt, and Captain Jenkins left dead on the field, 

Mr. Pepys was amongst the notable characters of the day who were 
fond of visiting Barne Elmes, though not for the purpose of fighting 
duels. He went there frequently when he wished to read «r meditate 
alone ; he also went when he had any very agreeable companion. On 
the present occasion the party was a very lively one, and consisted of all 
the persons whom Captain Knipp had fiuiicied would be there, with the 
exception of Mr. Swaddle, who was prevented from joining the company 
till a later hour in the evening. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, and as they floated with the tide up the 
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stream, so that the six people in the boat were no trouble to honest 
Russell the waterman, Mr, Pepys felt that he was perfectly indemnified 
for such of the events of the day as had not been to ras liking ; he 
entirely forgot his boy Jacke, and, what was more extraordinary, forgot 
Mistress Pepys herself. Carefully as he was in the habit of balancing 
good and evil, he took no heed of tlie fact that there was always an 
avenging Nemesis who watched over every stolen pleasure. Uiieliecked, 
therefore, in his mirth, and midisturbed in his pleasant cemversation, 
Mr. Pepys gave himself* up to the enjoyment of the hour ; and although 
since that time there liave been many agreeable excursions on the Thames, 
it may be questioned whether any have afibrded more satisfaction than 
this to the parties concerned. 

When they landed at the Elmes, they paired off by mutual consent : 
Mr. Pepys offered his anu to Mistress Knipp, Captain Rolt and Mistress 
Pierce followed, and the rear was brought up by Mr. Pierce and Mistress 
Manuel. In this order they strolled under the trees, while Russell occu- 
pied himself in setting out on the river bank a pretty collation of cold 
meats and a flask or two of wine and strong waters ; the latter more 
especially commended to Mr. Pepys’ taste, from the fact that the locker 
in his boat was supplied by a very pretty woman who dealt in the com- 
modity in Mark-lane. 

What Mr. Pepys said to Mistress Knipp as they roamed in the pleasant 
shade need scarcely be told ; and if he fell into the commonplace of 
comparing her beauty with the day, or her voice with that of the night- 
ingale then warbling on the overarching boughs, he may be pardoned 
for the act, as he was not naturally of a disposition given to romance. 
To enjoy life at the season when life is most enjoyable, was a j)romi- 
nent article of his social creed ; and though he was sometimes j)ricked 
by conscience, it rarely happened that he was troubled by sentiment : on 
which account his Uaisom were more general than dangerous.. Wives, 
however, seldom discriminate very nicely in this particular ; it is cnougli 
for them that another engrosses the attention which should he exclu- 
sively paid where it is legitimately due ; and few women were more ex- 
acting in this respect than Mistress Pepys. 

That she had reason on her side in the present instance, seemed 
more than probable. Her jealousy readily induced her to listen to the 
detail of their mutual griefs set forth by Captain Knipp (though his, it 
must be confessed, appeared to have acquired an intensity which usque- 
baugh is alone capaUe of imparting), and led her, without regard to the 
propriety of the act, to consent to accompany him in the search af ter 
their delinquent partners ; and about the very hour when Mr. JVpys 
was whispering soft nonsense into the ear of Mistress Knij>p at llarne 
Elmes, his wife, attended by the jealous captain, was eagerly pacing 
the covered alleys of FoxhalJ, with the laudable design of exposing them 
before the face of men and angels. It was well for Mistress Pepys that 
she wore a mask, or her own exposure to the many persons of her ac- 
quaintance iftiom she saw there would have been tolerably certain. 
Vainly, however, did she himt the gardens through, and vainly did Cap- 
tain Knipp curse the iU-luck which kept him from his destined victims* 

It became clear at last, that those Whom they looked for were not 
at Foxhall ; and the onW chance left was that of finding them at some 
place of amusement in Loudon* BfiU under the ^dance, therefore, of 
her companion, who knew, he said, where he should yet unearth the 
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vermin, Mistress Pepys left the gardens, and took the path that led to 
the ferry at Lambeth, intending to re*cross the river there. 

The ferryman was on the Westminster side with a fare ; and whUe 
they waited for his return, Mistress Pepys heard the splash of oars and 
the sound of voices coming down the stream. It was dusk, and the 
young moon had too newly risen to enable her to discern the pei*sons who 
were approaching, but as they drew nearer a dim apprehension of the 
possible truth resolved itself into a certainty. Keeping time with the 
measured stroke of the boatman, two voices were mingled in a duet; in 
one of them Mistress Pepys recognised the quaver of her faithless hus- 
band ; in the other Captain Knipp was equally cognisant of the clear 
sweet tones of his laughter-loving helpmate. The song they were sing- 
ing was Marlow’s “Address of the Passionate Shepherd to his Love,” 
and, how’ever well calculated to give pleasure to those who listened in the 
boat, conveyed sentiments far too tender to be heard with composure by 
the pair on the river’s brink. The captain resorted to his usual expe- 
dient of muttering deep and deadly oaths, accompanied by descriptive 
epithets far from flattering to his wife; but Mistress Pe[)ys found a 
shriller tongue to proclaim her wrongs, and screamed her indignation at 
the top of her voice. Unluckily, she had pitched it in so high a key 
that she broke down before she had got half through the objurgation with 
which she began; and if the sound which she gave utterance to reached 
the ears of the singers, it failed to arrest their harmony. The boat sped 
swiftly on in the middle of the stream ; and before Mistress Pepys, half 
choking with rage, could recover herself, the party were saved by the 
distance from the effects of a more sustained outcry. We leave her 
again to the care of Captain Knipp, while we pursue the adventures of 
her peccant spouse. 

Oil went the boat amidst fun and laughter ; Mr. Pepys volunteering, 
when the duet was over, the then highly popular song, written a year or 
two before by Lord Dorset, “ To all you Ladies now on Land,” being 
tickled with the idea of his wife being, happily, in that predicament. 
He little thought she was so close at his heels. 

It was about ten o’clock when they reached Whitehall Stairs, where 
the party disembarked. Not to separate, however ; for, the Duke of 
Buckingham’s “ musick” having been secured before they set out, all was 
in readiness for a dance at Mr. Pierce’s lodging. Gallantly as Mr. Pepys 
had conducted himself, and ably as he had figured in his various capa- 
cities in the course of the day, ^l fell short of the impression caused by 
the grace and agility of his movements, with pretty Mistress Knipp for 
his partner. It is true that he was not so perfect a master of the “ poetry 
of motion” as Lord Arlington’s accomplished clerk, Mr. Swaddle ; but 
then it is also true that he was not quite so tipsy as that distinguished 
gentleman, who, notwithstanding that he spoke French like a native, 
contrived to make himself perfectly unintelligible. Mr. Pepys had taken 
just as much wine as landed him safely within the confines of merriment ; 
it had warmed his fancy, unlocked his tongue, and given to his con- 
versation : in short, he was precisely in the condition which men call 
“ happy a kaleidoscope was before him, a little confused perhaps in 
form, but the colours were all of the most brilliant hue. What a pity 
there should be delusion in moral as in physical optics ! and what a mis- 
ffjrtiine for those [^wlio are deluded that their dreams should be rudely 
disturbed! 
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A considerable reinforcement of guests had arrived ; burnt ivine, sack 
posset, and cake, had several times gone round ; the base violin and 
theorbo were doing their best to stir the dancers to renewed exertions, 
though to exceed their previous efforts was almost impossible (as any one 
would have said who witnessed the performances of Mr. Swaddle), the 
mirth, iu fact, was at its height, when suddenly the door of the apartment 
was thrown open, and Captain Knipp, a little the worse for wear, and 
Mistress Pepys, a great deal too much excited to care about her looks (an 
awful state of mind for a woman to be in), appeared at the entrance. 

Upon the majority of the company this double apparition produced no 
surpiise, for the laisser-aller of the society at Mistress Piercers admitted 
of many departures from ordinary observances. That Captain Knipp 
should come flourishing in at that late hour was therefore not considered 
very extraordinary, but some curiosity was manifested when it was seen 
that the lady who accompanied him wore a mask. 

The captain advanced no further than the doorway, the courage which 
he had screwed up for the scene failing him just as it was most wante<l ; 
but he did his best to counterbalance his want of physical energy by 
swearing in the choicest vematnilar, and appealing to the hilt of his 
sword, and that so violently that the temper of the weapon must have 
been of the dullest not to have started spontaneously from its scabbard. 
Captain Knipp evidently felt that nothing could be done with such a poor 

provaut rapier,** and forbore to urge the matter further. 

Not so Mistress Pepys. With tlie eager footstep of an Atalanta, and 
the warlike spirit of an Amazon, she strode across the room to where her 
husband was standing, after having just led his fair partner to her seat. 
His back was turned to the entrance, and he was consequently ignorant 
of the new arrival. He liad glanced but a moment before over his 
shoulder, and seeing that all eyes were turned in a different direction, 
was in the act of stooping to imprint a kiss on the lips of Mistress Knipp, 
when a box on the ear, as vigorously applied as that which felled the 
goblin page of Lord Cranstoun, made him topple over the lady’s chair; 
and iu striving to save himself, he caught her in his arms, missed his 
footing, got entangled in tlie folds of her dress, and finally measured his 
length on the floor, dragging the affrighted Mistress Knipp along with 
him in the struggle. 

Dire was the confusion and loud the clamour that instantly ensued. 
Mistress Knipp was snatched from the floor, and Mr. Pepys rose as 
hastily as circumstances permitted, breathing hot anger against the inso- 
lent hand that had been raised against him, when, to his infinite dismay — 
a dismay which no description can exaggerate — he saw before him his 
infuriated wife. There she was, her mask torn off, trembling with })as- 
sion, with flushed features and disordered hair, and looking, Mr. Pepys 
afterwards wrote down in his journal, “ more like a Savage Tartar than a 
Christian Woman !” 

Conscience and canary were too much for him ; he lost his presence of 
mind, and began to stutter forth a hundred broken excuses, which suc- 
ceeded each other so fast that the whole were unintelligible. 

Mistress Pepys exhibited greater command over herself than might 
have been expected from her recent outbreak. She looked at him 
silently and scornfully as he floundered through his apologies ; and 
when, at last, he was left liigh and dry for want of words, she merely said 
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— You will come home with me, Mr. Pepys/^ and glancing round her 
with an air of triumph, swept majestically from the room, followed closely 
by her crest-fallen and rej)entant spouse, who did not once turn his head, 
or say farewell to any of the company. A coach at the door received 
the happy pair, and they drove off, leaving tlie party at Mr. Pierce’s 
“in most admired disorder.’' 

Throughout the journey to Seething-lane not a syllable was spoken ; 
Mistress Pepys was too indignant, and Mr. Pepys too much humbled. 
When they reached home the gentleman tried the soothing system ; but 
the consequences of this step might have ])een foreseen by any one 
experienced in domestic differences : the lady went into a violent fit of 
hysterics, from which she only recovered to order Mr. Pepys to bed. lie 
did not venture to remonstrate, but leaving his wife alone by the fireside, 
walked off “ mightily troubled, and did as lie was told. How long he 
lay there he never exactly knew, for in the confusion of his mind he 
forgot to wind up his watch, but it seemed an interminable period. At 
length he heard her footstei)S on the stairs, hastily ascending ; and a 
moment afterwards she entered the apartment, while a strange metallic 
whiff pervaded the air and filled the room. 

llis first thought was that, in the depth of her despair, Mistress Pepys 
had possibly been making a compact with the Evil One. He raised his 
liead timorously, and pee[)ed through the curtains. Apollyon was not at 
his wife’s elbow, ready to strangle him at her command, but site held in 
her hand a weapon as formidable as if it had been prepared by the Devil 
himself — nothing less tlian a pair of tongs, red hot at the tips ! 

Mr. Pepys started up in affright, while Mistress Pepys made a sinister 
movement, as if she sought to impress the fiery pincers on some part of 
his person; he shrieked out to her to forbear; and the extremity of 
his fear restoring the com^age which had been lying dormant so long, 
rushed from the bed and wrested the tongs from her grasp. The tableau 
was worthy of Hogarth ; there was even a wildness and grandeur about 
the scene that would liave suited Salvator Rosa or Michael Angelo ; nay, 
so striking was the effect of the candlelight and seething iron, that 
Sehalken or the other Breughel (not the velvet one) would have selected 
the subject. 

As the weapon cooled, the anger of Mrs. Pepys cooled also. She 
had made a strong demonstration, and shown that she was capable of 
asserting her rights. Mr. Pepys pleaded for forgiveness, asserting, truly 
enough, that if ho had wronged her in thought, it was the extremity of 
his delinquency; but before Mistress Pepys would finally pardon, she 
brought him to his knees on the floor, where he made her a vow (which 
he kept, though often sorely against his will) tliat he would never so 
much as speak to Mistress Knipp again. 

Witli respect to that accomplish^ actress and agreeable little woman, 
it appears that she contrived to reach her lodgings before her husband, 
where she succeeded in barring him out; and as he persisted in battering 
the street-door for admission, exhibiting at the same time convincing 
proofs of being frightfully drunk, he was seized upon by the watch and 
locked up for the night in the round-house ; and, as a sequel to the ad- 
venture, it is recorded that he never attempted to beat his wife again. 

Such were the results of Mr. Pepys’ adventures on May Day, and tlie 
concluaon of The Evenmg with iLnipp.” 
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Chapter XXV. 

THE FLAT HAT HUNT. 

The inhuman exigences of monthly literature compelled us to break 
off last month in the iniddle of a run with the Flat Hat Hunt. For the 
accommodation of readers who may have something else to do than carry 
on the stories of the Kvw Monthly Magazbie^ we may state that, thanks 
to the exei*tions of “Jack,” the hounds had got well away with their 
fox from Tickler Gorse ; and the field, after the usual cutting and shufMing 
incidental to starting, had got settled into their places, and wi*re sailing 
away in good form. The fox had been viewed by Frostyfacc and Uom 
Scainperdale rounding Newington Hill, and, in the usual course of 
events, the liounds were presently doing the same. And, supposing tiie 
reader to hav(' reached the hill also, there let us pause, as the poet sings, 
to look back and view 

The strange confusion of the vale below. 

Scrambleford hill, at the bottom of which is th(^ cover, is far in the rear. 
Jawleyford and the boy in blue are lost altogether in the distance. A 
quarter of a mile or so this way are a couple of dots of horsemen, one on 
a white, the other on a dark colour — most likely .loncs the keeper, and 
Fanner Stubble on the foaly mare. Then, a little nearer again, we 
see a man in a hedge trying to coax liis horse after him, stopping the 
way of two hoys in white trousers, whose ponies look like rats. Again, 
a little nearer, and wo come to some of the persevering ones — men 
who still hold on in forlorn hopes of a check — all dark coated, and mostly 
trousered. Then we have the last of the red-coats — Tom Washhall, 
Charley Joyce, and Sam Sloman, riding well in the first flight of second 
horsemen — his lordJiip’s pad groom, Mr. Fossick s man in drab with a 
green collar, Mr. Wake’s in blue, also a lad in scarlet and a fiat hat 
with a second horse for the huntsman. Drawing still nearer wlicre we 
stand, we come upon the ruck — men in red, men in brown, men in livery, 
a farmer or two in fustian, all mingled together; and a few hundrccl yards 
before these, and close upon his lordship, are the Hite of the field — five 
men in scarlet and one in black. Let us see who they are. By the 
powers, Mr. Soapey Sponge is first ! — Soapey sailing away at his ease, 
followed by Jack, who is staring at him through his great lamps, longing 
to launch out at him, but as yet wanting an excuse; Soapey having ridden 
with judgment — ^judgment, at least, in everything except in haviiig taken 
the lead of Jack. After Jack comes old black-booted Blossomiiose ; and 
Messrs. Wake, Fossick, and Fyle, complete our complement, and bring 
us back to where we started. They are all riding steadily and well ; all 
very irate, howrever, at the stranger for going beforcj them, and ready to 
back Jack in any tiling he may say. 

On, on, they go; the hounds still pressing forward, though not carrying 
quite so good a head as before. In truth, they have run four miles in 
twenty minutes; pretty good going anywhere except upon pajier, 
where they alw^ays go awfully fast. However, there they are, still press- 
ing on, though with considerably less music than there was at starting. 

After rounding Newington Hill, they got into a wilder and worse sort 

R 2 
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of countiy, among' moorish, ill-cultivated land, with cold unwholesorae- 
loohing fallows. The day, too, seemed changing for the worse, and a 
heavy black cloud hung overhead. The hounds were at length brought 
to their noses. 

Ilis lordship, who had been riding all eyes, ears, fears, and excitement, 
foresaw the probability of this; and pulling- to his horse, held up his hand, 
the usual signal for Jack to “ sing out*' and stop the held, Soapey saw 
the signal, but, unfortunately, Hercules didn’t ; and tearing along with his 
head to the ground, resolutely bore Soapey not only past his lordship, 
but right on to where the now stooping pack were feathering on the line. 

Then Jack and his lordship sung out together. 

“ Hold hard ! ** screeched his lordship, in a dreadful state of excite- 
ment. 

“ Haud ! ” thundered Jack. 

Soapey was holding hard — hard enough to split the horse’s jaws, but 
the beast would go on, notwithstanding. 

‘‘By the powers, he’s among ’em again!” exclaimed his lordship, as 
the resolute oeast, with his upturned head almost pulled round to Soapey ’a 
knee, went star-gazing on like the blind man in Regent Street. “ Sing 
outy Jack! sing out ! for heaven’s sake sing out,” shrieked his lordship, 
shutting his eyes ; adding, “or he’ll kill every man jack of them.” 

“ Now, SuR ! ” roared Jack, “can’t you steer that ere quadruped of 
yours?” 

“ Oh you d — d son of a pon try-maid !” screeched his lordship, as 
Brilliant ran yelping away from under Soapey ’s horse’s feet. “ Sing 
out Jack! sing out 1" gasped his lordship again. 

“ Oh you scandalous, hypocritical, rusty-booted, numb-handed son of 
a puffing corn -cutter, why didn’t you turn your attention to feeding 
hens, cultivating cabbages, or making pantaloons for little folk, instead 
of killing hounds in this wholesale way?” roared Jack ; an inquiry that 
set him foaming again. 

“ Oh you unsightly, sanctified, Bagnigge-Wells coppersmith, you think 
because I don’t swear and use coarse language, tliat you may do what you 
like; d — n you, Sir, I’ll present you with a testimonial ! I’ll settle a 
hundred a-year upon you if you’ll quit the country. By the powers, 
they’re away again !” added his lordship, who with one eye on Soapey 
and the other on the pack, had been watching Frosty lifting the hounds 
over the had scenting ground, till, holding them on to a hedgerow be- 
yond, they struck the scent on good sound pasture, and *went away again 
at score, every hound throwing his tongue, and filling the air with joy- 
ful melody. Away they swept like a hurricane. “F-o-o-rard” was again 
the cry. 

“ D — n it, Jack,” exclaimed Lord Scampei-dale, laying his hand on his 
double's shoulder as they galloped alongside of each other — “d— n it, Jack, 
sec if you can’t sarve out this unrighteous, mahogany-booted rattlesnake. 
Do, if you die for it ! — I’ll bury your remainders genteely — patent coffin 
with brass nails, all to yourself — put Frosty and all the fellows in black, 
and raise a white marble monument to your memory, declaring that you 
were possessed of every vfttue under the sun,” 

“ Let me off dining with Jaw, and I’ll do my best,” replied Jack. 

“ Done /” sci'camcd his lordship, flourishing his right arm in the air 
af he flew over a great stone w^all. 
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A good many of the horses and sportsmen too had had enough before 
the hounds checked; and the quick way Frostyface lifted them and hit off 
the scent, did not give them much time to recruit. Many of them now 
sat, hat in hand, mopping, and puffing, and turning their red perspiring 
faces to the wind. “ Poongh^"' gasped one, as if he was going to he sick ; 

Puff,” went another ; “ Oh ! but its ’ot !” exclaimed a third ; “ Wonder if 
there's any ale hereabouts,” cried a fourth ; “ Terrible run !” observed a 
fifth ; Ten miles at least,” gasped another. Meanwhile the hounds 
went streaming on; and it is wonderful how soon those who don’t follow 
are left liojxdessly in the rear. 

Of the few that did follow, Mr. Soapey Sponge, however, was one. 
Nothing daunted by the compliments that had been paid him, ho got 
Hercules well in hand; and the horse dropping again on the bit, resumed 
his place in front, going as strongly and steadily as ever. Thus he 
went, tlirowing the mud in the faces of tliose behind, regardless of the 
oatlis and imprecations that followed; Soapey knowing well enough 
they would do the same by him if they could, 

“ All jealousy,” said Soaj)ey, spurring his horse. ‘‘ Never saw such 
a jealous set of dogs in my life.” 

An accommodating lane soon presented itself, along which they all 
pounded, with the hounds running parallel through the enclosures on the 
left ; Soaj)ey sending out such volleys of pebbles and mud in bis rear im 
made it advisable to keep a good way behind him. The line wjis now 
apparently for Firlingbam Woods; but on nearing the thatched cottage 
on Gasper Heath, the fox, most likely being headed, had turned short to 
the right ; and the chase now lay over Sheoplow Water meadow’s, and so 
on to Bolsover brick-fields, when the pack again changed from bunting 
to racing, and the pace for a time was severe. His lordship having got 
his second horse at the turn, was ready for the tussle, and plied away 
vigorously, riding, as usual, with all his heart, with all his mind, witii 
all his soul, and with all his strength; wliile Jack, still on the grey, came 
plodding diligently along in the rear, saving his horse as mucli as he 
could. His lordship charged a stiff flight of rails iu the brick-fields ; 
while Jack, thinking to save his, rode at a w eak place in the fence, a little 
higher up, and in an instant was souse overhead in a clay-hole. 

Duck under ^ Jack! duck under screamed his lordship, as Jack’s 
head rose to the surface. “ Duck under ! yovCll have it full directly 
added he, looking round at Soapey and the rest of thorn coming up. 

Soapey, liowever, saw the splash, and turning a little lower down, 
landed safe on sound ground ; while poor Blossomnose, who was next, 
wenl floundering overhead also. But the pace w as too good to stop to 
fish them out. 

“ Dash it,” said Soapey, looking at them splashing about, but that 
was a near go for me 1” 

Jack being thus disposed of, Soapey, with increased confidence, rose in 
his stirrups, easing the redoubtable Hercules ; and patting him on tlie 
shoulder, at the same time that he gave him the gentlest po8.sible touch 
of the spur, exclaimed, ‘‘ By the powers, we 11 Aow” these old Fiat Hats 
the trick !” He then commenced humming — 

Soapey Spon^fe the rasperi taking. 

Sets the funkers’ nerves a-shaking;— 

and riding cheerfully on, he at lengiJi found himself on the confines of d 
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wild, roug^h-looking tract of moorland country, with a range of steep 
hills ill the distance. 

Frostyface and Lord Scamperdale here for the first time diverged from 
ihe line the hounds were running, and made for the neck of a smooth, flat, 
rather inviting' looking piece of ground, instead of crossing it, Soapey, 
thinking to get a niche, rode to it ; and the “ deeper and deeper still” sort 
of flounder liis horse made soon let him know that lie was in a bog. The 
impetuous Hercules rushed and reared onwards as if to clear the wide ex- 
panse; and alighting still lower, shot Soapey right over head in the 
middle. 

‘‘ That's cooked your goose !” exclaimed his lordship, eyeing Soapey 
and his horse floundering about in the black porridge-liko mess. 

“ Catch my horse !’^ hallooed Soapey to the first whip, who came gal- 
loping up as Hercules was breasting his way out again. 

Catch him yoursel,’* grunted the man, galloping on. 

A peat-cutter, more humane, received the horse as he emerged from 
the black sea, exclaiming, as the now piebald Soapey came lobbing after 
on foot, ‘‘ A, sir ! but ye sliould never set tee to ride tlirough sic a 
place as tliat!” 

Soapey liaving generously rewarded the man with a fourpenny ]nece, 
for catching his horse and scraj)iiig the thick of the mud off him, again 
mounted, and cantered round tlie point he should at first have gone ; 
but his chance was out — the further he went, the further he wnis left 
behind ; till at last, pulling up altogether, he stood watching the diminish- 
ing pack, till ho saw them rolling like marbles over the to]) of Bother- 
jade Hill, followed by his lordship hugging his horse round the neck as 
he went, and the huntsman and whips leading and driving theirs before 
them on foot. 

Nasty jealous old beggar!” said Soapey, eyeing his lessening lord- 
ship disappearing over the hill too. Soapey then jierforrned the sicken- 
ing ceremony of turning away from hounds running; not hut that he 
might have plodded on on the line, and perhaps even seen or heard what 
became of the fox, hut Soapey didn’t lumt on those terms. Like a good 
many other gentlemen, he v/ould be first, or nowhere. 

If it was any consolation to him, ho liad ])lerity of com])aTnons in mis- 
fortune. The line was dotted with horsemen back to the brick-fields. 
The first person he overtook wending his way home in the discontented, 
moody sort of humour men are in who liave lost their errand, was Mr. 
ruffington, master of the Ilaiiby hounds ; at whose a])pearanco at the 
meet we expressed our sui’priso. 

Masters of liounds are always jealous of eacli other : that is a rule 
admitting of no , exception. Let one man be the greatest sjK>rtsmari 
that ever was seen, and the other the greatest noodle, the great man will 
always have liis cut at the little one. No man in the mastcr-of-hound 
world is too insignificant for censure. Lord Scamperdale was a great 
sportsman, everybwly admitted that ; while poor Mr. Puflington thought 
of nothing but how to be thought one. Hearing the mistaken rumour 
that a great writer was Bown, he thought that his chaiiee of immortality 
W'as arrived ; and ordering his best horse, and putting on his best apparel, 
had braved the jibes and sneers of Jack and his lordship for the purpose 
of scraping acquaintance with the stranger. In that he had been foiled : 
there was no time at the meet to get introduced, neither could he get 
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jostled beside Soapey in goings down to the cover ; wiiile the tjuick find, 
the quick get away, followed by the quick thing wc have descnbed, were 
equally unfavourable to the undcrtakiug. Nevertheless, Mr, Puffington 
had held on beyond the brick-fields ; and had he but persevered a little 
further, he would liave had the satisfaction of helping Soapey out of the 
bog. However, he thought otherwise, and pulling up, had retunied. 

Soapey now, seeing a red coat a little before, trotted on, and quickly 
overtook a fine nippy, satiii-stocked, dandified looking gentleman, with 
marvellous smart leathers and boots — a great contrast to the large, 
roomy, bargeman-liko costume of the Flat lliit Hunt. 

^•You’re not hurt, I hope?” exclaimed Mr. Puffington, with wcll- 
feigned anxiety, as lie looked at Mr. Soapey Sponge's blaek-daubtHl, 
clothes. 

“ Oh no!” replied Soapey. Oh no! — fell soft — fell soft. More dirt, 
less hurt — more dirt, loss hurt.” 

“"Why, youVe been in a bog!” exclaimed Mr. Puffington, eyeing 
Soapey’s mucli-staiiied horse. 

Almost over head,” replied Soapey. “ Scamperdalc saw^ me going, 
and hadn’t the grace to holloa out.” 

‘^Ah, that’s like him,” replied Mr. Puflington, — “that’s like him: 
there’s notliliig pleases him so much as getting fellows into grief.” 

“ Not very polite to a stranger,” observed Air. Sponge. 

“No, it isn’t,” rejilied Mr. Fufinigton, — “no, it isn’t; far from it, 
indeed — fai* from it ; but, low be it spoken,” added ho, “ his lordship is 
only a roughish sort of customer.” 

“ So he is,” replied Mr. Soapey, who thought it fine to abuse a noble- 
man. 

“The fact is,” said Mr. Puffington, “these Flat Hat chaps are all 
snobs. They think tlierc are no such fine fellows as themselves under 
the sun; and if ever a strang*er looks near them, they make a point of 
being as rude and disagreeable to him as they possibly can. This is 
what they call keeping the hunt select.” 

“ Indeed !” observed Mr, Sponge, recollecting bow they had compli- 
mented him; adding, “They scjein a queer set.” 

“ There’s a fellow they call ‘ Jack,’ ” observed Mr. Puffington, “ who 
acts as a sort of bulldog to his lordship, and worries whoever his lordship 
sets him upon. He g(^t into a clay-hole a little further back, and a 
precious splashing lie was making, along with the chaplain, old Blossom- 
nose.” 

“ Ah, I saw him,” observed Mr. Sponge. 

“ You should come and see my hounds,” observed Mr. Puffmghm. 

“ What are they ?” asked Soai>ey. 

“ The llauby,” replied Mr. Puffington. 

“Oh! then you arc Mr. Puffington,” observed Soapey, w^ho had a 
sort of general acquuintaiico witli all the hounds and masters — indeed, 
with all the meets of all the hounds in the kingdom — which he read in 
the weekly lists in Bells Life^ just as he read “ Mogg’s Cab Fares,” or 

Ruff’s Guide to the Turf.” “ Then you are JMr. Puffington ?” observed 
Soapey. 

“ The same,” replied the stranger. 

“i’ll have a look at you,” observed Soapey; adding, “ Do you take in 
luirses ?” 
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“ Yours, of course*' replied Mr. PuflBngton, bowing ; adding some- 
thing about great public characters, which Soapey didn’t understand, not 
being aware that he was one. 

“ ril be down upon you, as the extinguisher said to the rushlight,” 
obseiwed Mr. Soapey. 

“ said Mr. Puffington ; ‘^come before the frost. Where are you 
staying now 

“ I’m at Jawley ford’s,” observed Soapey. 

“ Indeed ! — Jawleyford’s, are you?” repeated Mr. Puffington, “ Good 
fellow, Jawleyford — gentleman, Jawleyford. How long do you stay ?” 

“ Why, I haven’t made up ray mind,” replied Soapey. Have no 
thoughts of budging at present.” 

“Ah, well — good quarters,” said Mr. Puffington, who now smelt a rat; 
“ good quarters — nice girls — fine fortune — tine place, Jawleyford C’ourt. 
Well, book me for the next visit,” added he. 

“ 1 will,” said Soapey, “ and no mistake. What do they call your 
shop ?” 

“ Hanby House,” replied Mr. Puffington; “ Ilanby House — anybody 
can tell you where Ilaiiby House is.” 

“111 not forget,” said Mr. Soapey, booking it in his mind, and eyeing 
his victim. 

“Ill show you a tine pack of hounds,” said Mr. Puffington; “far 
finer animals than those of old Scamperdale’s — steady, true hunting 
hounds, that won’t go a yard without a scent — none of your jealous, 
flashy, frantic devils, that will tear over half a township without one, 
and are always looking out for ‘ holloas’ and assistance — ” 

Mr. Puffington was interrupted in the comparison he was about to 
draw between his lordship’s hounds and his, by arriving at tlio Bol- 
sover brick-fields, and seeing Jack and Blossomnose, horse in hand, 
running to and fro, while sundry countrymen blobbed about in the clay- 
hole they had so recently occupied. Tom Washball, Mr. Wake, Mr. 
Fylo, Mr, Fossick, and several dark-coated horsemen and boys, were con- 
gregated around. Jack had lost his spectacles, and Blossomnose his 
whip, and the countrymen were diving for them. 

“ Not hurt, I hope?” said Mr. Puffington, in the most dandified tone 
of indifference, as he rode up to where Jack and Blossomnose were 
churning the water in their boots, stamping up and down, trying to get 
themselves warm, 

“Hurt be d — d!” replied Jack, who had a frightful squint, that 
turned his eyes inside out as it were, showing nothing but the whites, 
when he was in a passion : “ Hurt be d — d !” said he ; “ might have 
been drowned, for anything you’d have cared.” 

“ I should have been sorry for that,” replied Mr. Puffington ; adding, 
“The Flat Hat Hunt could ill-afford to lose so useful and ornamental a 
member.” 

I don’t know what the Flat Hat Hunt can afford to lose,’^ spluttered 
Jack, who hadn’t got all the clay out of his mouth ; “ but I know they 
can afford to do without the company of certain gentlemen who shall be 
nameless,” said he, looking at Soapey and Puffington as he thought, but 
in reality showing nothing but the whites of his eyes. 

“ I told you so,” said Puffington, jerking his head towards Jack, as 
Soapey and he turned their horses’ heads to ride on ; “I told you so,” 
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repeated he ; ** that’s a specimen of their style adding, “ They are the 
greatest set of ruffians under the sun.” 

The new acquaintances then jogged on together 0.8 far as the cross 
roads at Stewkeley, when Fuffington, having bound Soapey in his own 
recognizance to come to him when he left Jawdeyford Court, pointed 
him out his way, and with a most hearty shaketof the hands the friends 
parted. 


Chapter XXVL 

LORD SCAMPERDALE AT HOME. 

We fear our fair friends will expect something gay from the al>ove 
heading — lamps and flambeaux outside, fiddlers, feathers, and flirters in. 
Notliing of the sort, fair ladies — nothing of the sort. Lord Scamperdale 

at home,” siirqily means that his lordship was not out hunting, that 
he had got his dirty boots and breeches oft*, and warm tartans, flannels, and 
worsteds on. 

Lord Scamperdale — for we may observe that all noblemen are lords in 
the sporting world, except dukes, who arc called dukes Well, J)uko, 
how are you — and so), Lord Scara[)erdale, w^e say, was the eighth earl ; 
and, according to the usual alternating course of great English families 
— one generation living and the next starving; — it was his lordshiji’s turn 
to live ; hut the seventh earl having been rather unreasonable in the 
length of his lease, the present earl, who during the lifetinxi of his 
father was Lord Hardup, had contracted such parsimonious habits, that 
when he came into possession he could not shake them off ; and but for 
the fortunate friendship of Abraham Brown, the village blacksmith, who 
had given his young idea a sporting turn, entering him with ferrets and 
rabbits, and so training him on with terriers and rat-catching, badger- 
baiting and otter-hunting, up to the noble sport of foxhunting itself, 
in all probability his lordship would have been a regular raiser. As it 
was, he did not spend a halfpenny upon anytliing but hunting ; and hia 
limiting, though well, was still economically done, costing him some 
couple of thousand a-year, to which, for the sake of euphony, Jack used 
to add an extra five hundred ; ‘‘ two tiiousand fi>'e underd a-year, five- 
and-twenty underd a-year,” sounding better, as Jack thought, ami more 
imposing, than ‘‘ a couple of thousand, or two thousand, a-year.” There 
were few days on which Jack didn’t inform the field what the hounds 
cost his lordship, or rather what they didn’t cost him. 

Woodmansteme, his lordship’s principal residence, was a splciuliJ 
place, the finest in the county. It stood in an undulating park of HCK) 
acres, with its church, and its lake, and its heronry, and its decoy, and 
its race-course, and its varied grasses of the choicest kinds, for feeding 
the numerous herds of deer, so well known at Temple- bar and Charing- 
cross as the Woodmansteme venison. The house was a modern edifice, 
built by the sixth earl, who, having been a “ liver,” had run himself 
aground by his enormous outlay on this Italian structure, which woe 
just finished when he died. The fourth earl, who, we should have stated, 
was a “liver” too, was a man of virtu great traveller and collector 
of coins, pictures, statues, marbles, and curiosities generally— things that' 
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are very dear to buy, but oftentimes extremely cheap when sold ; and, 
having collected a vast quantity from all parts of the world (no easy feat 
in those days), lie made them heir-looms, and departed this life, leaving 
the next earl the pleasure of contemplating them. The fifth earl having 
duly starved through life, then made way for the sixth ; who, finding 
such a quantity of valuables stowed away as he thought in rather a con- 
fined way, sent to London for a first-rate architect, Sir Thomas Squareall 
(who always posted with four horses), who forthwitli pulled down the old 
brick -and- stone Elizabethan mansion, and built the present splendid 
Italian structure, of the finest polished stone, at an expense of — furni- 
ture and all — say 120,000/. ; Sir Thomas’s estimates being 30,000/. 
The seventh earl of course then starved ; and the present lord, at the age 
of forty-tliree, found himself in possession of house, and coins, and 
curiosities; and, best of all, of some 90,000/. in the funds, that had 
quietly rolled up during the latter part of his venerable parent’s existence. 
His lordship then t(X)k counsel wdth himself — first, wliether he should 
marry or remain single ; secondly, whether he should live or starve. 
Having considered the subject wdth all the attention a (urcurascribed 
allowance of brains pciniiitted, he came to the resolution that the second 
proposition depended a good deal upon the first ; “ for,” said he to himself, 
“ if I marry, my lady, perhaps, may make me live ; and therefore,” said 
he, ‘‘perhaps I d better remain single.” At all events, he came to the 
determination not to marry in a hurry ; and until he did, ho felt there was 
no occasion for him to i!iconvcni(‘nce himself by living. So he had the 
house put aw'ay in brown Holland, the carpets rolled up, the pictures 
coveied, the statues shrouded in muslin, the cabinets of curiosities locked, 
the plate secured, the china closeted, and everything arranged with the 
greatest care against the time, which he put before liiin in the distance 
like a target, when he should marry and begin to live. 

At first he gave two or three great dinners a-year, about the height of 
the fruit season, and when it was getting too ripe for carriage to London 
by the old coaches — w hen a grand airing of the state-rooms used to take 
place, and ladies from all parts of the county used to sit shivering with 
tlieir bare shoulders, all anxious for the honours of the head of the table. 
His lordship always held out that he was a marrying man ; but even if he 
liadn’t they w^)uid have come all the same, an unmarried man being always 
clearly on the cards : and though he was stumpy, and clumsy, and ugly, 
with as little to say for himself as could well be conceived, they all agreed 
that he w^as a most engaging, attractive man — quite a pattern of a man. 
Even on horseback, and in his hunting clothes, in which he looked far the 
best, he was only a coarse, square, bull-headed looking man, with hard, 
dry, round, matter-of-fact features, that never look young, and yet 
somehow never get old. Indeed, barring the change from brown to 
grey of his sliort stubbly wduskers, which he trained with great care ix^ 
a cun^e almost on to Ids clieek bone, he looked very little older at the 
period of which we are writing than he did a dozen years before, when 
he was Lord Hardup. These dozen years, however, had brought him 
down in his doings. 

The dinners had gradually dwindled away altogether, and he had had 
all the large tablecloUis and nsq)kins rough dried and locked away against 
he got married ; an event that he seemed more anxious to provide Sar 
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the more unlikely it became. He had also abdicated the main body 
of the maiisioB, and taken up his quarters in what used to be the 
steward’s room ; into which he could creep quietly by a aide door opeiim|^ 
from the outer entrance, and so save frequent exposure to the cold 
and damp of the largti cathedral-like hali beyond. Through the 
stewanl’s room, was what used to be the muniment room, which he con- 
verted into a bed -room for himself ; and a little further along the passage 
was another small chamber, made out of what used to be the plate-room, 
whereof Jack, or whoever was in office, had the possession. All three 
rooms were furnished in the roughest, coarsest, homeliest way — his lord- 
ship wishing to keep all the good furniture against he married. The 
sitting-room, or parlour as his lordship called it, had an old grey drugW‘t 
for a car[)et, an old round black mahogany table on castors, that the fast 
steward had ejected as too bad for him, four semicircular wooden-bottomed 
walnut smoking-chairs ; an old spindle-shanked sideboard with very little 
middle, over which swung a few book-shelves, with the tennination of their 
green strings surmounted by a couple of foxes’ brushes. Small as the 
shelves were, they were larger than his lordship wanted — two books, one 
for Ja(5k and one for himself, being all they contained ; while the other 
shelves were filled with liunting-Hbms, odd spurs, knots of whipcord, piles 
of halfj)ence, lucifer-match boxes, gun-charges, and such like miscella- 
neous Nicies. 

IJis lordship’s fare was as rough as his furniture. Tie was a great 
admirer of tripe, cow-Iick;!, and delicacies of that kind ; he had tripo 
twice a-week —boiled one day, fried another. He was also a great 
patron of beefsteaks, which he ate half raw, with slices of cold onion 
served in a saucer with water. 

It was a beefsteak-and-batter-pudding day on which the foregoing run 
took place ; and his lordship and Jack having satisfied nature off their 
respective dishes — for they only had vegetables in common — and having 
finished off with some very strong Cheshire cheese, wheeled their I'hairs 
to the fire, while Bags the butler cleared the table and placed it hetw'^een 
them. They were dressed in full suits of flaming large-checked red-and- 
yellow tartans, the tartan of that noble clan the “ Stunners,” with black- 
and-white Shetland hose and red slippers. His lordship and Jack had 
related their mutual adventures by sort of cross visits to each other’s bed- 
rooms while dressing ; and, dinner being announced by the time tlu^y were 
ready, tliey had fallen to, and applied themselves diligently to the victuals, 
and now very considerately unbuttoned their many -pocketed waistcoats 
and stuck out their legs, to give it a fair chance of digesting. They 
seldom spoke much until his lordship had had his nap, which he gene- 
rally took immediately after dinner ; but on this particular night he sat 
bending forward in his chair, picking his teeth and looking at his toes, 
evidently ill at ease in his mind. Jack guessed the cause, but didn’t 
say anything. Soapey Sponge, he thought, had heat him. 

At length his lordship threw himself back in his chair, and stretch- 
ing his little queer legs out before him, began to breathe thi^r 
and thicker, till at last he got the melody un to a grunt. It was not 
the fine generous snore of a sleep that he usually esnjoyed, hut 
short, quick, fitful sort of broken naps, that generally temiinated in 
spasmodic jerks of the arras or legs. These grew worse, till at last all 
four went at once, like the limbs of a Peter Waggey, when, throwing 
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himself forward with a violent effort, he awoke ; and finding his horse 
was »ot a-top of him, as he thought, he gave vent to his feelings in the 
follow**^ ejaculations : — 

'‘Oh, Jack, Fm unhappy!” exclaimed he. “Fm distressed!” con- 
tinued he. “ Fm wretched ! ” added he, slapping his knees. ** Fm per^ 
fectly miserable f ” he added, with a strong emphasis on the miserable. 

^.What’s the matter?” asked Jack, who was half asleep himself. 

‘‘Oh, that Soapey Something! — She’ll be the death of me !” observed 
his lordship. 

“ I thought so,” replied Jack ; “ 'what*s the bitch been after now ?” 

“I dreamt he’d killed old Lablache — best hound I have,” replied his 
lordship. 

“ Soapey be ,” gninted Jack. 

“ Ah, it’s all very well for you to say ‘ Soapey be this’ and ‘ Soapey 
be that,* but 1 can tell you what, that fellow is going to be a very 
awkward customer — a very terrible thorn in my side.” 

“ Humph grunted Jack, who didn’t see luw. 

“ There’s mischief about that fellow,” continued his lordship, pouring 
himself out half a tumbler of gin, and filling it up wdth water. “ Tlicre’s 
mischief about the fellow. I don’t lik# his looks — I don’t like his coat — 
I don’t like his boots — T don’t like anything about him. I’d rather see 
the back of him than the front. He must be got lid of,” added his 
lordship. 

“ Well, I did my best to-day, Fm sure,” replied Jack. “ I was deuced 
near wanting the jmtent coffin you were so good as to promise me.*’ 

“ You did your work replied his lordship ; “you did your work 
well ; and you shall have my other specs till I can get you a new pair 
from town; and if you’ll serve me again, I'll remember you in my 
will— I’ll leave you something handsome.” 

“ Fm your man,” replied Jack. 

“ I never was so bothered with a fellow in my life,” observed his lordship. 
“ Captain Topsawyer was bad enough, and always pressed too close 
on the hounds, but he would pull up at a check ; but this rusty booted 
’bomimition seems to think the hounds arc kept for him to ride over. 
He must be got rid of somehow,” repeated his lordship ; “for we 
shall have no peace while he’s here.” 

“ If he’s after either of the Jawley girls, that’ll be bad to shake off,” 
observed Jack. 

“ That’s just the point,” replied his lordship, quaffing off liis gin with 
the air of a man most thoroughly thirsty ; “ that’s just the point,” re- 

E eated he, setting dowrn his tumbler. “ 1 think, if he is, I could cook 
is goose for him,” 

“How so?” asked Jack, drinking off his glass. 

“ Why, Fll tell you,” replied his lordship, replenishing his tiunblep, 
and passing the old gilt-labelled blue bottle over to Jack ; “ you see, 
old Frosty’s a cunning old file, and j»icks up all the news and gossip of 
the country when he’s out at exercise with the hounds, or in going to 
cover — ^knows everything ! — who licks his wife, and whose wife licks him 
—who’s after such a girl, and so on ; — and he’s found out somehow that 
this Mr. Wbat’s-his-name isn’t the man of metal he’s passing for.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Jack, raising his eyebrows, and squinting his eyes 
inside out ; Jack’s opinion of a man being entirely regulated by his purse* 
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It’s a fact,” sdd his lordship, with a knowing* shake hilt head. 

As we were toddling home wdth the hounds, 1 said to Frosfy, i i hem 
that Mr. Soapey Soniething’s comfortable in his hath’-— meaning 
cow Bog, which he rode into. ‘ Why,’ said Frosty, ‘ it’s no great odds wl^t 
comes of such rubbage as that.’ Now, Frosty, you know, in a generili 
way, is a most polite, fair*8poken man, specially before Christmas, when 
he begins to look out>-for the tips ; and as we are not much troubM with 
strangers, thanks to your sensible way of handling them, I thought Frosty 
would have made the most of this natural son of Dives, and been as 
polite to him as possible. However, he was evidently no favourite of 
Frosty’s. So I just asked — not that one likes to be familiar with servants, 
you know, but still this brown-booted beggar is enough to excite one’s 
curiosity, and make any one go out of one's way a little, — so 1 just asked 
Frosty what he knew about him. ‘ All over the left,’ said Frosty, jerking 
his thumb back over his shoulder, and looking as knowing as a goose 
with one eye ; ‘ all over the left,’ repeated he. ‘ What’s over the left ?’ 
said I. ‘ Why, tliis Mr. Sponge,' said he. ‘ How so ?’ asked L 
‘ Why,’ said Frosty, ‘ he’s come gammonin’ down here that he’s a great 
man — full of money, and horses, and so on ; but it’s all my eye, he’s no 
more a great man than I am.’ ” 

“ The deuce I” exclaimed Jack, who had sat squinting and listening 
intently as his lordship proceeded. “ Well, now, damme, I thought he 
was a snob the moment I saw him,” continued he ; Jack being one of 
those clever gentlemen who know everything after they ai*© told. 

^ Well, how do you know, Jack?’ said 1 to Frosty. ‘ O/i, I knows^* 
replied he, as if he was certain about it. However, I wasn’t satisfied 
without knowing too ; and, as we kept jogging on, wc came to the old 
Coach and Horses, and I said to Jack, ‘We may as well have a drop of 
sometliing to warm us.’ So we halted, and had glasses of brandy a-piece, 
whips and all ; and then, as we jogged on again, 1 just said to Jack 
casually, ‘ Did you say it was Mr. Blossomnose told you about old Brown 
Boots ?’ ^ No — l^ossomnose — wo,’ replied he, as if Blossom never had 

anything half so good to tell ; ‘ it was a young woman,’ said he, in an 
under tone, ‘ who told me, and she had it from old Brown Boots’s 
groom.’ ” 

“ Well, that’s ^ooef,” observed Jack, diving his bands into the veiy 
bottom of his great tartan trouser pockets, and shooting his legs out 
befor# him ; “ Well, that’s good^ repeated he, falling into a sort of 
reverie. 

Well, but what can we make of it ?” at length inejuired he, after a 
long pause, during which he ran the facts through his mind, and thought 
they could not be much ruder to Soapey than they had been ; “ What 
can we make of it ?” said he. “ The devil can ride, and we can’t pre- 
vent him ; and his having nothing only makes him less careful of his 
neck.” 

“ Why, thiat was just what I thought,” replied Lord Scamperdale, 
taking another tumbler of gin ; “ that was just what I thought — the 
devil can ride, and we can’t prevent him ; and just as I settled that in 
my sleep, I thought I saw him come staring along, with his great brown 
horse’s head in the air, and crash right a- top of old Lablache* But I see 
my way clearer with him now. But help yourself,” continued his lordship, 
passing the gin-bottle over to Jack, feeling that what he had to say fe* 
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Attired a little feeomme&datioiL I tlimk I can turn Frosty's informa** 
mn to some account.’’ 

^ I don’t see how/’ observed Jack, replenislung his glass. 

<</do, though/’ replied his lordship ; adding, “but 1 must have your 
assistance.” 

“Well, anything in moderation,” replied Jack, who had had to turn 
his hand to some ver}<^ queer jobs occasionally. 

“ I’ll tell you what I thiuk/’ observed his lordship. “ I think tliere 
are two ways of getting rid of this haughty Philistine — this unclean 
spirit — this ’bomination of a man. I think, in the first place, if old 
Chatterbox knew that he had nothing, he would very soon bow him out 
of Jawleyford Court ; and, in the second, that we might get rid of him 
by buying his horses.” 

“Well,” replied Jack, “I don’t know but you’re right. Chatterbox 
would soon wash his hands of him, as he has done of many promising 
young gentlemen before, if he has nothing ; but people differ so ip their 
ideas of what nothing consists of.” 

Jack spoke feelingly, for he was a gentleman who was generally 
spoken of as having nothing a-year, paid quarterly ; and yet he was iu 
the enjoyment of an annuity of sixty pounds. 

“ Oh, why, when I say he lias nothing,” replied Lord Scampenlale, 
“ I mean that he has not what Jawleyford, who is a bumptious sort of 
an ass, would consider sufficieiit to make him a fit match for one of his 
daughters. He may have a few hundreds a-year, but Jaw, I’m sure, 
will look at nothing under thousands.” 

“ Oh, certainly not,” said Jack ; “ tliere’s no doubt about tliat.” 

“ Well, then, you see, I was thinking,” observed Lord Scamperdale, 
eyeing Jack’s countenance, “ that if you would dine there to-morrow, as 
we fixed — ” 

“ Oh, d — n it, I couldn’t do that,” interrupted Jack, drawing himself 
together in his chair like a horse refusing a leap ; “ I couldn’t do that— 
I couldn’t dine with Jaw not at no price.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Lord Scamperdale ; “ he’ll give you a devilish 
good dinner— ;/?cacces and all soi'ts of things ; far finer fare than you have 
here.” 

“ That may all be,” replied Jack ; but I don’t want none of his food. 
I hate the sight of the fellow, and detest him fresh every time I see him. 
Consider, too, you said you’d let me off if I sarved out Soapey ; aqd I’m 
sure I did my best. I led him over some awful places ; and theif wliat a 
ducking 1 got I My ears are full of water still,” added he, laying his 
head on one side to try to run it out. 

“ You did well,” observed Lord Scamperdale — “ you did well, and I 
fully intended to let you off, but then 1 didn’t know what a beggar 1 liad 
to deal with. Come, say you’ll go, that’s a good fellow.” 

“ CoulMt^** replied Jack, squinting frightfuUy. 

“ You’ll oMigfe me,” observed Lord Scamperdale. 

“ Ah, well. I’d do anything to oblige your lordship,” replied Jack, 
thinking of tlxe comer in the will. “ I’d do anything to oblige your 
lordship *, but the fact is, sir, I’m not prepared to go. I’ve lost my specs 
— I’ve got no swell clothes — I can’t go in the Stunner tartan,” added he, 

r 'ng his backgammon-board-looking chest, and diving bis hands into 
capacious pockets of his shootbg-jacket 
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“ 111 manage all that/’ replied his lordship ; I’ve got a pah* of i^ilaodidl 

silver-mounted spectacles in the Indian cabiziet in the drawing-room, 

I’ve kept to be married in. I’ll lend tliem to you, and tfiere's no^ sayihy 
but you may captivate Miss Jawleyford in them* Then as to clothes, 
there’s my new damson-coloured velvet waistcoat with the steel buttoni, 
and my fine blue coat with the velvet collar, silk facings, and our button 
on it ; altogether I’ll rig out and make you such a swell, here’s no 
saying but Miss Jawle>dbrd ’ll offer to you, by way of consoling herself 
for the loss of Soapey.^’ 

I’m afraid you’ll have to make a settlement for me, then,*^ ohsei*ved 
our friend. 

Well, you are a good fellow, Jack,” said his lordship, ** and I’d as ^ 
soon make one on you as on any one else. However, I’ll tell ymt what * 
I’ll do, I’ll send for old I’ouncebox to-morrow, to add a little codicil to 
my will.” 

“ I’Jl tell him to come as I pass through Starfield,” replied Jack, 
thinking his lordship might forget. “ 1 ’spose you’ll send me on wheels ?” 
added he. 

“ In course,” replied his lordship. “ Dog-cart — name behind-— Right 
Honourable the Earl of Scamperdale — lad with cockade — everything 
genteel adding, By Jove, they’ll take you for me !” 

Having settled all those matters, and arranged how the information 
was to be communicated to Jawleyford, the friends at length took their 
block-tin candhistieks, with their cauliflowcr-hoaded candles, and retired 
to bed. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AN OLD ADAGE. 

Ii^ these days of observation and experience, when discoveries are 
made daily, and Jj^au power is strengthened in something very like a 
geometric ratio, iHi surprising to find a fundamental law imperfectly un- 
derstood. Our men of science inform us that matter is in a conti- 
nual progress, but whether backwards or forwards is still undecided. 
Now, whether it go backwards or forwards, it is of some importance to 
man to know if he be still, unmoved, or if he be rapt away by tlie power- 
ful forces which sway the world, and carried along the tide of eternity, 
observing all things else in motion continual. ’Hs a strange, and, it 
must be confessed, a sad refiection, that that most wonderful piece of 
mechanism, composing the article called man, is still so great a mystery? 
finding as we do, that the workings of this curious machine are scarcely 
known, -and that the covering is like polished metal, dazzling ffie eyes, 
and drawing all attention to the outside. 

For our part, we are of opinion that there is an old adage, which, though 
cast aside like an old sixpence, is of use to the poor man. This little 
epigrammatic adage declares that Extremes meet:^ Now, dear reader, 
collect all your philosophic volumes, from Xenoplmnes down to Monsieur 
Cousin, and find, if you can, such a declaration, so Ml of meaning ; a 
declaration which can be applied to elucidate the phenomena of the 
worlds moral, physical, legislative, musical, fashionable and unfashion- 
able. We would not have the reader think we have made this valuable 
discovery ourselves. By no means. Even b. T. Coleridge can give its 
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the history of it. ^ He says, ‘‘ Every power in nature and in spirit must 
evolve an opposite’* (i.e., there must he extremes) ; and all opposition is 
a tendency to re-union” (*.e., « extremes meef'). He goes on to say 
that Heraclitus^ first promulgated this fact, which Bruno afterwards revi- 
vified and manifested forth. But whilst men endeavour to decompose all 
bodies to their simplest elements, and on the other hand will make use 
of pompous diction, and write books like forest groves, thick and impe- 
netrable, it is evident that Philosophy must ever be a maiden in weeds, 
groaning at obscurity. Let philosophers, then, imitate nature, and 
speak in a clear, simple voice, imitating the song of the thrusl), whose 
melody falls sweet on the ears of the listener. If, then, Bruno and Cole- 
ridge had used a simple term like our adage, Philosophy had dwelt in 
•cottages, under a thatched roof. It strikes us, Milton had some idea of 
this when he wrote those oft-quoted lines (especially quoted by gentle- 
men fresh from “ Hegel’s Encyclopedia”), 

How charming is Divine Pliilosophy, &c. 

There is one division of philosophers who proceed in their reasonings 
from cause to effect, and another from effect to cause. There are some 
who, like birds picking up crumbs, pick uj) scraps wherewith to furnish 
a fund of knowledge formed of generals and supported by particulars. 
There are others, who boldly place before themselves a principle, and 
argue from it all other things known and unknown. These latter are 
the renovators of the world ; and they have their reward, as says the old 
Alexandrian poet ; 

Ot>#c er cVi^avQ) 7ro(Ti yalrjSi dXXa wap' avT<t> 

Zr)v\ dtorpe^cor wlpwXapai dp^poariijs, 

^ No longer do I touch the earth, but dwell with Jove above, 

Tended by him, and filled with happiest joy and lioliest love. 

And we, in imitation, set forth with this hypothesis : Extremes meet. 
And since we shall show it to be true in all cases, therefore we may style 
it an universal hypothesis. Behold ye then, ye that^ander without a 
lantern fixed on the hoped-for post, a short and rojtt path to Hocus- 
pocus, or the metaphysical land of shadows. 

Let us adduce a few facts. All that the geologist has done is merely 
a ^mment upon our text. He shows us that the world is undergoing, 
aud has undergone, vast changes, backwards and forwards — backwaids in 
destruction, forwards in reproduction ; that life and death are constant 
attendants, going forth hand-in-hand lilce sisters by different fathers. 
All tlungs have life, even stones and grains of sand— of course different 
in their kind— but these are attended by Destruction. Life is like a fair 
little rivulet running through a marshy land, liable to be stopped by the 
least impediment, but not overcome. While existence is, destruction 
must be; and even destruction is but a tendency to its opposite, a new life. 

Astronomers talk of change in the heavens, but they perceive it only from 
phenomena. By oi^ hypothesis, we stablish their inference. One extreme 
showeth that there is another. If, then, all things were the same, without 
ch^ge, there would be no motion and no time temporal succession). 

Cjm we go still higher? Yea, we can say or sing, what would make 
Mr. Emerson and the dithyrambists of our day stare. The body is the 
extreme of the soul, that ray of Life, sprung from the unknown in the 
vast recess of infinity, which glided down like the mote on the sunbeam, 
^<4 took up its abode in dust for a few short hours, then to wend its way 
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upwards, unhappy in the loss of its earthly companion, but spiritualised, 
strange to say, when its companionship is finally renewed. When we 
distinguish the soul’s faculties into reason, understanding, &c., it is not 
that the soul is capable of division, for the manifestation of the ^oul is 
varied according to the condition (the universal condition) of the body, 
the soul’s extreme. 

But let us leave these themes to those whom they delight — 

; Ire i)er altum 

Aora, ct iiumenso spatiantem vivere coelo— 

and take a peep at our own dear world, 

X(Opiifl€tf €s TToXvp^boVS 
Acipoiuas dvdep^beis. 

In all ranks of society does this adage hold. For instance, at my Lady 
Bliss’s soir^*e the other evening, there were several engaged couples who 
f urnished no small quantity of euphonism (alias scandal) to the dowagers. 
There w'ero Mr. Burton, the eldest son of Lord Linton, and pretty Lady 
Agnes Matchem, held in especial view. Now Mr. B. was honourable 
and courageous, with not too much of the dandy about him, and he loved 
sincerely. Lady Agnes was not only pretty, but moreover kind and 
amiable. How was it possible, then, that they should not love ? for like 
meets like, an extreme is merely the reflection^ the diravyaerpa of an 
opposite or extreme. 

Thus could we lead thcc, gentle reader, o’er fields fruitful as the lands 
of the tropics, flying like a witch on a broomstick beneath the moon, or 
whisking out of sight behind a comet, and finding soon the haven of rest. 
Who, then, can now deny that the path to knowledge is manifested ; that 
faith is rendered certain ; and that the future has become as clear as tiie 
past ? And all this is effected by that little sentiment, to wit, Extremes 
meet !” 


THE FLIGHT OF THE VEIL. 

A LEGEND OF KLOSTER NEUBURG. 

BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 

From Lcopoldsborg’s wooded height 
The traveller looking down 

Secs ^UttVing in the ^ain beneath 
A river and a town. 

The river is the Danube, girt 
With banks and forests green ; 

The town, what we Vienna call. 

Though Gcriuons call it Wien. 

From thence in crowds, each festive morn, 
Cits with their pipe.s repair, 

To scramble up the mountain-side, 

And breathe the mountain air. 
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Some gladly pause where stands halfpray 
The wooden Belvedere, 

And renovate their failing strength 
With sausages and b^r ; 

While younger legs the summit gain, 
Where round and round they go, 

And to Labitzky’s last waltz shako 
“ The light fantastic toe*” 

Tho* all their music he a flute 
With crack’d and shrill too-too, 

’Tis wonderful what at a pinch 
Hiat single flute can do. 

Prom “ Brussel Spltzen” and “ Aurore” 

To “ Fashionablcn” gay, 

Eacli waltz, from Weber down to Strauss, 
That clever flute can play. 

But tlu^rc were days, ere people dreamt 
Of waltz or e’en cpiadrille, 

When other sounds the echoes woke 
On Leopoldsbcrg’s hill. 

Yet there was music in those sounds 
The dullest sense t’enthral ; 

The music of a woman’s voice. 

The sweetest sound of all. 

For often to that mountain height 
There came a Itwiy fair, 

Her costume such as long ago 
Piiir ladies used to wear ; 

And from her head a veil hung down 
Her tresses to confine, 

And brightly thro’ its slender folds 
Her golden locks did shine. 

Yet — tho’ more rich and costly robes 
Than hers were seldom seen, 

And tho’ her mhc might well have charmed 
A Laure or Victorme — 

Had art her manj aids denied, 

Those aids which so assist 
Our modern belles, I doubt if one 
W ould ever have been miss’d. 

One morn — ^’twas early in the Spring, 

In April or in May, 

What some folks calf a “growing” mom, 
When ev’rything looks gay : 

Tho wind blew freshly o’er the liill, 

Tho’ bright the sunbeams shone ; 

And they had like to lose thrir hats 
Who didn’t hold them on. 
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From bush and brake a Mddcse choir 
Of warblers caroli’d dear. 

When to the mountaiii*8 dizzy height 
That lady fair drew near* 

And by her side her husband came, 

A stately peer, I ween : 

He was the Margrave Leopold, 

And she the Margravine. 

Why did that lovely lady gaze 
So anxiously around. 

As if in seai’eh of something, which 
Was never to be found ? 

First right, then left, then straight ahead 
She look’d with eager eye, 

Th(‘ii sigh’d, “Alas! not one will do 1”^ 
But didn’t mention why. 

“ Mctliinks, iny dear,” her spouse began, 
“ Y on snug secluded dell, 

Unless 1 much mistake, would suit 
Your j)iotis purpose well. 

“ A sweeter spot you’ll seldom find, 

Or more salubrious air ; 

So, if by me you’re ruled, you’ll build 
Your monastery there.” 

“ IVIargrave,” said she, “ you do mistake, 
As, if 1 must tell you 
The truth, and nothing but tbe truth, 

Y ou generally do. 

“ Now look, sir, did you ever see 
A place so flat and low ; 

So rc 77 / damp ?” the Margrave look’d, 
And faintly answer’d “ No !” 

“ Then do be still, you tiresome man,” 
The cara sposa cried ; 

“ IJ ow can you settle any point, 

Where I cannot decide r 

“ That sj)ot, forsooth I with better claims 
I could name five or six ; 

Hut tho’ on each Fve fix’d my eye, 

My choice I cannot fix.” 

She paused abruptly, for the wind 
With sudden fury blew, 

And from her head as suddenly 
Her veil like lightning flew. 

Away it went o’er hill and dale, 

O’er plain and mountain top. 

As if, like Herr von Clam’s cork kg, 

It never meant to stop. 

82 
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The Margrave stared, first at the veil, 

Then at the Mar^avine ; 

And much perplex’d he seem’d to see 
Her countenance serene : 

For he had fancied, silly man, 

O’erclouded it would be ; 

And what that usually meant 
None knew so well as he. 

But not a symptom she betray’d 
Of anger or of woe ; 

She merely utter’d three short words, 

And those were — “Let us go.” 

“ Whither ?” the Margrave falter’d out 
With half uncertain air — 

“ Whither I to find the veil, and build 
The monastery there ! 

“ What / could ne’er do — choose the spot — 

A miracle lias done ; 

So there you shall — no, / will lay 
The first foundation stone.” 

“ But,” said her lord, “ suppose th(‘ veil 
Should in the Danube he ?” 

“Suppose itsliould,” cried she, “why, then 
We’ll drain the Danube dry. 

“ Nay, if it float on any lake 
Within a hundred miles, 

There shall my monastery stand, 

Like Venice, upon piles.” 

From dawn till dusk th(^ veil was sought, 

For three long days in vain ; 

And for the fourth time Sol prepared 
To run his course again. 

Five hundred pair of eager eyes 
Their utmost skill did use, 

Aided by twice five hundred feet 
In twice five hundred shoes. 

Ul» hill, down dale, with ready zeal 
That never seem’d to fail, 

They cliiiib'd and slipp’d, and slipp'd and climb’d, 
But couldn’t find the veil. 

Till all at once a shout was heard, 

A long and loud hurrah — 

“ Is’t found ?” a dozen voices ask’d, 

And one voice answer’d “ Ja /” 

Wliere now dull Kloster Neuburg stands, 

The windblown treasure lay ; 

And in th’ Augustine convent there 
It Heth to this day. 

And to the passing stranger still 
They tell this ancient tale, 

And show the timeworn pile, whose site 
W as chosen by a veil. 
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A DRIFT-LOG ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 

BY ZEBEDEE HICKORY. 

Cn AFTER I, 

INTRODUCTORY. 

“ Now I further saw that hotwixt thc*m and the gate was a river, hut Uiero was 
no bridge to go over, and tlK‘ river was very deep.” — Runyan. 

At the mouth of tlio Mississippi River, and at the point where it dis- 
gorg'es into the sea the eontribiitions of a hundred tributary streams, 
besides its rapid current that attests its existence to the eye, are some 
scattered, low banks, scarce elevated above tlic hwcl of its rusliing and 
turbid waters. 

These banks are formed by an accumulation of drift-wood and alluvial 
deposit, which is annually extonding^ the g^reat vallty of the West. 

Those hanks recently formed, on which vegetation has scarcely com-* 
menced, are black and unsightly in appearance. Should curiosity tempt 
the traveller to plant his foot on their uninviting shores, they will present 
to him a hard crust of earth crack(xl into large fissures by an almost 
tropical sun, piles of drift-wood, the refuse of ancient forests a thousand 
miles away, bubbling salt springs and stagnant pools, where the half- 
torpid alligator basks in primeval mud. 

On the evening of a Ime day in spring, a few moments after sunset, u 
large clumsy-looking and dismantled ship approjichcd the place de- 
scribed. She bore evident marks of stress of weather; top* gallant mast, 
fore-yard, and jib-boom carried away, ropes slack and awry, sides green 
and rusty, and a general appearance of desolation surrounding her, which 
would seem to denote that adverse and tempestuous winds had detained 
her long, and inflicted much damage. 

On the top of a high and old-fashioned poop a person stood gazing 
long and intently on the scene (if scene it could he called) before him. 
lie was alone in his musings, and perhaps by choice ; others there were 
in the cuddy below, whose boisterous revelry proclaimed the licence 
usually taken on an approach to land. But thougli no misanthrope, this 
individual felt more disposed to indulge in solitary musings on reaching 
the land of his adoption, than to take part in the exliilaration of good 
feUowship. 

Young, hale, and well-clad, he might have been a gentleman travelling 
for pleasure ; he might liave owned the vessel on which he stood ; or ho 
might have come with the prospect of carving his fai*tune in the western 
world. Ho wa^ in the latter cuise — ^an adventurer ; and there he stood. 

The arrival of the extension- line high-pressure steam tow-boat Dandy 
Jim^ puffing volumes of steam in fierce roars through a trumpet-shaped 
funnel, scarcely distracted his attention until a loud voice hailed the 
captain of the ship : — 

‘‘ Well, bos ! how are you this time.^” 

“ How are you, old horse ?’* 

“ First-rate, old fellow. Bin Wowin’ pretty considerable where you bin, 

I expect ?” 
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Well — we had a few sneezers — carried away some lumber.” 

<< How much water on the bar ?” 

‘‘ What 'll take you over, I guess.” 

Night closed in almost directly, and there was barely light sufficient to 
display the pilot-station as the ship passed. 

Amongst the persons who came on board the ship, on her passage up 
the river with the aid of the steamer, was a tall, smooth-faced individual, 
with long hair like a boy, but with everything in his expression to con- 
tradict the juvenility which his apparel attempted ; and particularly a 
remarkably ironical, almost sinister expression about the corners of his 
small black eye, which might be the result of climate, or might indicate 
a naturally sarcastic disposition. The person first mentioned, who an- 
swered to the name of Godfrcjy Selborne, had found sufficient interest in 
the appearance of the river to induce him to resume his station on deck 
next morning ; and he stood looking out as before, when he was startled 
by a harsh voice at his elbow, which addressed him in these words : — 

‘‘ Well, stranger, you’re from the old country, I reckon ?” 

Selborne turned round, and beheld the person we have partially de- 
scribed. Under the impression that this address was an intrusion on his 
privacy, he replied drily, and with an inquiring glance as if to say, 
Who the d — 1 are you ? I am, sir.” 

Well, sir,” responded his new acquaintance, you breathe the air of 
freedom now.” 

Yes, if the atmosphere of the United States deserves the title exclu- 
sively, I suppose we do.” 

You hain’t got such a river as this in your country, I expect ?” 

“ No,” replied Selborne, 1 understand there is not its equal in the 
world.” 

This answer apparently gratified the stranger gentleman. He paused, 
and shifted his plug of tobacco to the other side of his mouth, and 
resumed. 

** This is the * father of waters.' An amazing sight of produce comes 
down here.” 

“ I do not doubt it,” replied the Englishman. “ Indeed, from all I 
can hear, the city above would be one of the largest commercial cities in 
the world, but for the sickness in it.” 

^^'Tain’t sickly,” 

‘‘ No ? then 1 have been misinformed. I have always learnt that the 
epidemics carry off great numbers, and cause business to be entirely 
suspended during the summer.” 

“ Why, a stranger is bound to go through the acclimating process, any 
how ; but the creoles of the place are hearty ; they never die.” 

“ How is that ?” said Godfrey. 

“ Why, they dry up and blow away.” 

Oh, that IS the way, is it ?” said Selborne, with a half smile. 

‘‘ We are a great people,” continued his new friend ; we go ahead 
some, I tell you.” 

** Well, allowing that, you must admit that we have some enterprise 
in England.” 

“The British,” said he, “ take things mighty easy. It’s a long time 
before they take up an idea, and as Jong again Inefore th^ act on it. 
They creep along stow, like a cockroach with its legs cut off. They 
don't fire up as we do. They are always making laws in one house to bo 
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tibrown out in the other ; and whenever they do gfet a law paaeed, the 
need for it has gone by ; or if it liasn’t, why it’s such a piece of mystifi* 
cation that it’s rather more than a Phiiadelpliia lawyer can do to under* 
stand it. Now wc go right straight ahead. If tlie people want any- 
thing, it’s bound to be done. We go on the high-pressuro principle 
— bound to go, or burst.” 

You mistake,” said Selbonie, drawing breath after this catalogue of 
the errors of his country ; “ you mistake the character of our system. 
We have two houses of representatives,— -so have you ; but we, being an 
older country, have more than one class to legislate for, and we conceive 
the delay of whicli you speak to be a safer error than precipitancy would 
be. It is our object to obstruct the progress of law-making, as our 
statute-books are already too cumbrous. For my part, 1 think safety is 
better than speed. Our system is more complicated than yours j and wo 
must not be always trying experiments, or we shall get it out of order. 
It’s all very well for a country iu the first bloom of its youth, with 
immense territories and boundless resources, tp spring up in fits and 
starts, for it can hardly move wrong ; but for a grown-up nation, with a 
crowd of people in a small space, with great contrasts of social position, 
great poverty, and overgrown w'ealth to reconcile, we should produce 
a convulsion in a single season unless we legislated with great delibera- 
tion.” 

Selborne stopped here, a little astonished at himself, for he was not 
usually prosy. 

Well, perhaps,” said his new friend j “ but I calculate you’ll admit 
we have greater resoiir(‘cs than you ?” 

‘‘No,” answered Selborne. “ We have colonies. The sun never sets 
on tlie British empire.” 

“ It will do some day soon,” replied the other ; “ and if it don’t, our 
resources are all at hand, our people are here, our energy is on tlie spot, 
we’re at home, and have nothing to do but wood up and go ahead, and 
we’re bound to whip creation.” 

“You are now in tlie first flush of prosperity and independence,” said 
Selborne ; “ your enthusiasm is pardonable. Scarcely two generations 
have passed over since you started on your own account ; but by the 
time that England is stripped of her possessions, tlie population of 
America will have increased, so that a republic will be no longer a safe 
form of government. It v/ill not do then to depend on individual dis- 
cretion for the maintenance of law and order ; you must be in a position 
to enforce both, or your boasted constitution will vanish before a flood of 
popular discontent in the hands of unprincipled agitators.” 

“ That’s just it,” replied the stranger. “ Every man here respects the 
law, and sees it kept. Every man is his own constable. His soul is iu 
the constitution. He feels himself a part of the nation. He luis a yoice^ 
and can make it heard. We’re a great engine, with all the valves in 
working order, and all the wheels well greased. We don’t keep a part of 
the machine out of sight, and condemn it as unfit for use. We put all 
the spokes in; and if they don’t act, we find it out mighty quick.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Selborne ; “ the proper duty of a goveminetit is 
to protect her citizens ; and when it becomes necessary for the citketi to 
protect himself, the government shows its inefficiency to do what it is 
paid besides being a very dangerous precedent, which wonM give 
brute force the ascend^y.” 
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“ There,” said the stranger, changing the subject ; you see that 
bend in the river; that’s called English Turn. It was there that Jack* 
son knocked the Britishers into a cocked-hat.” 

“ I never heard of the occurrence,” said Selbome. 

No!” replied his new friend; “ that was the great battle of New 
Orleans, where the British lost 2000 of their best troops. But I see we 
are now at the levee ; let’s travel. Now, I reckon you’re a stranger, come 
to try your hand here. Just mind this. You lot our institutions alone, 
and stick to your business, and you’ll get along slick. You’ll rile up 
some of our citizens, if you say as much as you’ve said to me to-day. 
Recollect this: the beauty of a republic is, that every man goes on his 
own hook, and that’s a fact. But come, let’s go and have a drink.” 

May I ask your name ?” said Selborne. “ I may have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting you again.” 

“ Well, you may,” said he ; “ my name’s Aaron Snag, raised in tliese 
diggiiis. Give me a call some time.” 

“ I shall be glad to do so,” replied Selborne. 

“ ’Guess you put up at the St. Charles ?” 

“ Yes, for a week or so, I suppose.” 

“ Well, we’ll call in at Hewlett’s on the way up.” 

At the door of the place in question a crowd of some* eight or ten 
people were standing, conversing in a loud tone of voice ; one of whom, 
on perceiving Mr. Snag, called out — 

Well, General, you’re just in time to stand for the crowd.” 

‘‘ What, you w^ero waiting for me, were you?” 

“ Fact, General.” 

Well, slide in,” said the general. 

After a round potation at the bar, which was conducted with great 
speed, the whole party individually touching glasses togetlier solemnly, 
they stood together conversing, during which time Selborne was intro- 
duced to the more prominent of the set. One of the number proposed 
another drinlv ; to which motion Selborne was going to object, wdien his 
friend touched him, and said in an under tone — 

‘‘ Hush ! you know the Kentucky rule ?” 

“ No,” replied our traveller. 

“ Either liquor or fight,” said his friend. 

Oh !” said Selborne. ‘‘ What do you call this ? Is it an insti- 
tution ?” 

No,” answered Mr. Snag ; this is the high-pressure principle.” 

I perceive,” answered Selborne. 

Having to make arrangements for the night, he hastily tore himself 
away from the pleasant party, pondering as he went on the new applica- 
tion of the high-pressure principle, and Mr. Snag’s theory, which defined 
the essence of a Republican government to be, “ every man going on his 
own hook.” 


CHArXEB II. 

INITIATIVE. 

If you know neither the road you are going, nor wliero yon are, nor the road you 
came, the first tiling I have to inform you]^is, that you have lost your w^. 

She Stoops to Conquer, 

Godfrey made his way down to the wharf as fast as he possibly 
could, for the sun was sinking rapidly, and it promised to be night be« 
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fore he reached the ship. He found no difRculty in gaining the levee, 
as it lay in a straight line from the place he had left ; and, once gained, 
he moved forward at a rapid pace. Meantime, the short twilight tliat 
prevails in these latitudes rapidly disappeared. 

The wide and spacious wharf that fronts the river, which in t!ie day 
had presented a scene of life and bustle not perhaps equalled elscwhero 
in the world, was now beginning to wear a more quiet appearance. 

Hundreds of drays in a continuous line were making tneir way home- 
wards. The day’s work over, the drivci*s wore urging their cattle along 
at a fast trot ; and the clouds of dust disturbed by so great a multitude 
of wheels was almost un bearable, 

Godfrey witli some didiculty effected a passage through this train of 
waggons, not one of which reined up to allow him to pass ; and, having 
gained tlu‘ steam-boat wharf, pursued his way with more comfV)rt, A 
few gangs of labourers wore working to the last moment to facilitate the 
departure of tiui stc'amers uhich were to sail that evening; and, much to 
his surprise, amongst tlie number he saw a gang of wdiito men labouring 
under eoniinand ol' a negro, who was called the bos' steredore. Not- 
withstanding his old-country notions about liberty of the subject, ho 
could not help a feeling of shame at seeing his countrymen (they were 
all Irish) obedient to the commands, and subrnispivo under the oaths, of 
a coloured man ; for the latter person wielded his authority with rather 
more assiimf)tIoii and arrogance than was usual with his brethren of a 
fairer complexion. 

Without, however, pausing to philosophise, he passed on, and soon 
left them, steam-boats and all, far behind. Having made his way to 
the lower wharf, where, to tlie best of his recollection, his ship had 
moored, he paused to look around for her. Much to his annoyance, the 
sun was now s(*t, and the few persons lingering about the wharf were 
unable to inform him as to the position of his vessel. He roamed on to 
the very extremity of the line of ships, but without success. Disap- 
pointed, he began to retrace his steps, not altogether despairing of 
obtaining some clue to her locality; but as night closed in, he began to 
find that he had an almost hopeless task before him. Not without many 
iiiefiectual attempts to read the names of the vessels on the tiers whicn 
he passed, did lie abandon his task in despair, and set about returning to 
the city. We need not say that this was almost as difficult a matter as 
his first object had been, as he now threaded the dark and dirty streets 
surrounding. 

The darkness of the evening w’as enlivened at intervals by flaring bar- 
rooms, thronged by sailors and loafers, while groups wdthin were playing 
cards at tables. In some of these places loud altercations were going on, 
and apparently some of the parties were on the eve of proceeding to ex- 
tremities. At the door of one of these establishments three m<*n were 
standing as Sel borne liurried past. They w’ore, as far as he could dis- 
tinguish, long dark beards, and had the appearance of Spaniards or Por- 
tugese. IJefurc he could well get past the door, one of them stepped out 
in such a manner as to obstruct the passage of Selborne, who, in making 
way for him, had to pass close by the other two. This movement waa 
evidently intentional, for the man pressed forward and looked inquisitively 
into Selbome’s face. The latter could notice that the glance was neithfer 
a civil nor respectful one ; but however disposed under other circumstancea 
he might have been to stand upon his dignity, the fact of his being a 
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complete stranger, and ignorant of the usages of the place, convinced him 
that in this case discretion was the better policy. He accordingly took 
advantage of the next street to turn down, and make his way into the 
higher parts of tlie city. He had nearly reached the extreme end of this 
turning, when he faced round to try to discover his locality ; and, to his 
surjmse, fancied he could see in the distance three dark figures fol~ 
lowing him, resembling the |)ersoTis whom he had seen a few moments 
before. 

Under the impression that their object was none of the best, he was 
glad to find that the next corner was commencement of a well-lighted 
street, down wliich he quietly took his way. 

It will not be necessary to detail to the reader the various turnings and 
windings by which Godfrey advanced on his journey, until he became 
completely lost. The few questions which he had tlie opportuity of ask- 
ing, were either answered in French, of which his knowledge was limited, 
in Spanish or Dutch, of which he knew nothing, or in broken English — 
so broken, that the information he received was equally unsatisfactory. 

He looked in vain for a hackney-coach, hut no such commodity was to 
be seen ; and the glimmering light from lamps suspended across the street 
was insufficient to enable a complete strangtT to read the names of the 
streets. Fairly brought to a stand, he began to feel uneasy. The few 
persons he met evidently noticed his bewildered movements, and it was 
just within the range ot possibility that they might be willing to take 
advantage of his difficulty. Around him were scattered groups of one- 
storied dwellings, imperfectly lighted as described ; and beyond him was 
a place where the lights seemed to cease altogether, wearing the aspect 
of a forest, as well as he could judge. 

How long he might have stood in this state of uncertainty and sus- 
pense, it would be difficult to say, when he was put on the right path by 
a very sudden and startling incident. A deep-toned bell, apparently 
in his immediate iieiglibourhood, struck up a loud and rapid alarm, which 
continued without cessation. It had not been ringing for many seconds 
before another beU at some distance commenced iu the same manner, 
shortly afterwards followed by another and another, until tlie din with 
which the whole city resounded became almost deafening. 

Before he had time to speculate on the character of this demonstration, 
he was surprised to see the hitherto silent streets suddenly become instinct 
with life and motion; and from one dark door and anotlier men and boya 
would emerge and rush down the street, yelling with all their might In 
the open windows and on the door-steps women would cluster, huddling 
their infants in their arms, and gazing after tlieir fugitive relatives with 
countenances of concern. What with the ringing of bells, the jingling 
of lumbering vehicles which the alarm had suddenly started into motion, 
and the frantic cries of youths and men who tore furiously down the 
street^ Selborne was wellnigh bewildered ; when it just occurred to him 
tliat by following the stream of people he might be led through a por- 
tion of the city with which he was acquainted ; which conjecture ultimately 
proved true. When he had jmned the main stream of people, he could 
comprehend the nature of the alarm, for every one appeared to feel a 
re^onsibility upon himself to run at the top of his speed, and yell at 
the top o^his voice, as he ran, the word Fire ! fire !” But the mysteiy 
aearceiy needed this explanation, as a broad bright light suddenly burst 
out at some little distance ahead, illaininkig every object around. By 
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this light he could see plainly the towering dome of the St. CharleSi and 
other landmarks, by which he became perfectly aware of his position ; 
but being anxious to see the end of this visitation, he followed with the 
crowd to the scene of action, and there found a dwelling-house almost 
enveloped in a sheet of dame. The excitement here, though groat, w&s 
of a more silent and useful character than the preliminary demonstration 
had been, and only in cases of personal activity and daring displayed by 
the firemen would vent itself in a shout of approbation from the mob. 

One man was in a room in the upper story, busy flinging out every- 
thing he could seize ; while the crowd below were as zealously placing 
these articles beyond the reach of the fire. The flames were already 
within the room where the fireman was, and it seemed to the speetatora 
that his danger was imminent in remaining an instant longer. 

Time aft('r time, as the gallant fellow retired from the window, and 
the smoke and flames hid him from sight, the crowd seemed to think he 
had been lost altogether, and waited in breathless suspense for his re- 
appearance, which was as repeatedly hailed with a shout of joy ; until 
at last a portion of the roof fell in, and the flames, no longer pent up 
within walls, shot out in a straight line of fire, before which everything 
seemed to crumble away. Then* the figure of the fireman quickly ap- 
peared at the window ; and scrambling to the ladder placed immediately 
under it, he safely descended. 

Just at that moment a loud shriek was heard, and the crowd was seen 
to make way for a woman who rushed towards the building. 

“ My child ! Oh God, ray child !” she exclaimed. “ Save my child 

A breathless silence ensued. 

Is there no man herc^ who will try to save my child ?” she appealed 
from one to another with terrible energy, but without success ; one by 
one, each man shook his head. 

‘‘ It’s too late now, madam ; it can’t be done,” said one. 

Too late !” said she, with a stem pathos ; ‘‘ then it is not too late for 
me and, rushing forward, immersed herself and gannents in the over- 
flowing channel at the side of the street, then made for the door of the 
burning house. 

Maternal instinct is a beautiful thing. With an energy almost super- 
human, she repulsed the efforts of those who sought to detain her, 
and soon disappeared in the smoke of the conflagration. The time 
seemed to hang now. Many men, almost ashamed to be outdone in 
personal courage by a woman, forced their way in, but were sjieodily 
compelled to return from the violence of the fire. Besides, they wanted 
the strong impulse of nature which guided the distracted mother to her 
slumbering babe. 

Selhome was amongst the number who rushed forward in this endea- 
vour, and was just about to enter, when the woman made her appearance 
with the child in her arms, securely covered up under her s^king 
garments. 

To disclose its pretty face to the pure air, to imprint one frantic kise 
on its forehead, and place it in the arms of the nearest bystander, wae 
the work of an instant, before she sank insensible to the ground. 

This bystander was no other than our hero, who was thus thrust into 
an adventtire without any choice of his own. But his duties were not of 
long continuance, for the efforts of the spectators to recover the fainting 
female were soon successful ; and he had only time to discover that the 
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child in his arms was a girl of about twelve years of age, with delicate 
features, a pleasing expression, and bright black eyes. He moreover 
discovered that these eyes were regarding him curiously all the while ; 
but when observed, his fair burden immediately stniggled to free herself ; 
w'hich he siilfered her to do, when she proceeded to her mother s side, 
and clung to her garments with an appearance of alarm— -wdiether real 
or affected, Selborne could not determine. This face, which some people 
would not have called pretty, and which Selborne had seen but im- 
perfectly and for a very short while, haunted him for some time after- 
wards ; and as slie was home away hy the solicitude of a crowd of 
matrons, he felt that all interest in this scene for him had departed, and 
left the place ; but shortly after was detained by a catastrophe which un- 
hinged liis nerves rather more than the preceding one, and which by no 
means could be said to terminate so happily. 

He had gained the edge of the crowd, and was proceeding in the 
direction of the hotel, as indicated by the still bright flames of the fire, 
when a person walked hurriedly past him with a swaggering gait, and 
fell down at a short distance across his path. Taking him for some mid- 
night reveller, he would have passed on ; but observing that the man lay 
like a log where he had fallen, without stirring, kSelhorne went to the spot, 
and, partially raising him, tried to set him on his feet — an eflVu’t which 
this })ei'son ap[)eared to decline, by shaking liis head, placing at the same 
time his liand upon his side. Selborne hastily opened his clothes, and 
found a wide cut, from which blood was flowing freely. He bound it up 
with a handkerchief, and then, looking round for some neighbouring 
house where he might place the wounded man, perceived a one-storied 
cottage with the door partially open, and a light burning inside. 

Thinking at a ventiire that this would be a good place for bestowing 
his charge, he raised him, and with some difliculty pla(‘ed him on the step 
of the door, while he entered at once to announce his errand. Much to 
his surprise, there was no one within. A table, sonic chairs, two camp bed- 
steads, and a smouldering fire on the hearth, were all the room appeared to 
contain. Without hesitation, therefore, he brought in the wounded man, 
and guided him to ouc of the bedsteads, whereon he placed him as gently 
as he possibly could. Notwithstanding he did so wdth the tenderness of 
a nurse, the motion extracted one or two groans from the sufferer. 

Selborne was glad to hear any sounds which indicated his companion 
to possess any vitality, and questioned him as to the cause of his wound. 
The suflerer replica at intervals, and as if the labour of speaking gave 
him pain, to the effect that he had been stabbed wdiile passing the crowd 
at the fire; and having given this information, wdiether from exhaustion 
or indisposition to be communicative, he closed his eyes, and received all 
Godfrey’s questions in resolute silence. 

What is to be done now ?” said Godfrey to himself ; it is absurd to 
suppH^i I am going to remain here all night, although it would not be 
right to leave this man here in his present state. Stay,’' said he, half 
aloud, “ I will go to the nearest house and inform the people, and perhaps 
may be able to procure help.” 

“ Don’t leave me,” said the sick man, who would appear to have over- 
heard his soliloquy ; “ I shall be well soon, I shall then go with you ; — sit 
down again, sir, pray.” 

^ Godfrey was not a person to resist an appeal of this kind, and he seated 
himself again, saying at the same time, — If my remaining here could 
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be of service to you, I would stay with pleasure ; but I expect to find 
some conveyance to remove you to a more comfortable place/’ 

Yes, sir ; very true, sir. I will go with you presently/’ returned the 
other, grasping Godfrey’s arm. He then closed Ids eyes, and was soon, 
to all appearance, fast asleep. 

Godfrey disengaged himself from his ^asp, and, after stirring the fire 
into a blaze, reseated himself with some impatience. 

The flame burnt itself out, and his companion still slept. The shadows 
of the room again resolved themselves into an impenetrable darkness, 
and no sound but the crackling of the charred embers on the hearth 
broke the silence of the night. All sounds outside were hushed. There 
was not even a 1mm, as if the distant city were subsiding into repose. 
The silence to Godfrey was insupportable. It was intense, and, like the 
Egyptian darkness, might be felt. He grew uncomfortable ; and, liis 
fancy being excited, listened so carefully, that his cars rang with dis^ 
agreeable and painfid sounds, and more than once he felt almost assured 
that the room contained others than themselves. 

*His nervous system strung to a high and painful pitch, he was unable 
to bear the suspense longer, and, shaking his companion, said testily— 
Come, sir, if you do not wake up soon I shall be obliged to leave you.’* 

The person so addressed started up into a sitting posture, and, evidently 
in alarm, shouted out — 

“Who are you? — Keep off — mind!— Oh! ^excuse me, sir,’’ said he, 
perceiving his error, “ I was only half awake.” 

Godfrey repeated his remark. 

“ Oh yes,” rejdied the stranger ; “ do very well now, 1 reckon. Those 
cursed fellows have left a little more life than they thought to. 1 shall 
do very well, sir.” 

“ Should you know them again ?” inquired Godfrey. 

“ In a thousand, by G — said his companion. “ But why do you ask ?” 

“ I thought we might possibly get them arrested in the morning,” 
said Godfrey ; “ that is, if they are not oif by this time.” 

“ Off ?” exclaimed the stranger. They won’t think of making off.” 

“ No ?” said Godfrey. 

“ Not they. I’ll swear they think they have killed me ; and yet any 
one may find them at their usual place to-rnorrow morning, and no one 
dare arrest them.” 

Bless me I” said Godfi'ey ; this is curious law.” 

Law, sir ? it ain’t law, it’s liberty.” 

“ Liberty and law can flourish together in some countries,” said God- 
frey, drily. 

“ Well,” said the stranger, rather sullenly, “ the law ’ll do, any how. 
I reckon I shall be even with those fellows before very long.” 

Then you know who they were?” said Godfrey. 

“ Perfectly,” replied he ; “ they were — ” 

“Yes, who were they ?” said Godfrey, impatiently, seeing the other 
paused here. 

“ They were three — ” 

At this moment there was noise of footsteps outside; the door creaked, 
and some persons entered. The sick man glanced toward them for a 
moment, then jumped up wltli a cry of horror. 

Selborne turned quickly round, and recognised the three men whom 
he had seen on the levee. 
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THE THEATRES. 

Although th« period that lapses between the shutting of the great 
Lumleiau establishment and the general opening of the theatres is some- 
what of the dullest, there are nevertheless two or three points which now 
present themselves to those who watch the progress of the drama in our me- 
tropolis« The age of the “ larger houses” is, we believe, past, and to make 
observations on the real state of theatricals we must direct our glances 
to nooks and corners at which we should never have dreamed of looking 
ten years ago. The Haymarket and the Lyceum, which may be called 
the principal English theatres at the present day, are not yet open ; and 
the Adelphi, which is the most prosperous theatre of any day, has not yet 
put forth its novelties ; but wc have the New Strand Theatre, which nas 
kept open during the whole of the^ summer, Marylebone, and Sadler’s 
Wells. These three establishments seem destined to play an important 
part in modem dramatic history. • 

The company at the New Strand Theatre is fonned of the principals 
of the old Olympic, which was burned down at the beginning of the 
present year, with the important addition of Mr. William FaiTen, who is 
not only the chief actor, but the lessee of the house. A more compact 
company for the performance of domestic drama and light farce can 
hardly be conceived. Mrs. Stirling is one of the most versatile and 
accomplished actresses of her time. She has worked her way through a 
long discipline of inferior characters, and, within the last few years, has 
come forward as an admirable representative of comic vivacity, or of the 
agonies of domestic drama. She has also the advantage of being a per- 
fectly ‘‘ safe” artiste. She is thoroughly devoted to her profession, and 
you never find her tripping or hobbling with her words ; but she takes 
up every part calmly and collectedly ; and she has mirth and grief, to be 
employed whenever they are required. Mr. Leigh Murray originally 
came before the London public as an actor of ‘‘juvenile tragedy.” He is 
always careful and studious, and is blessed with a remarkably handsome 
person and a most gentlemanlike deportment. As a hero of domestic 
drama, and also as an actor in farce, where good looks are required, and 
something of earnestness is mingled with the pleasantry, he is probably 
not to be rivalled by any young performer in London. Mr. Compton is 
now one of the first low comedians of his time ; and though he is some- 
what of a dry humourist, he is beginning to infuse more and more 
unction into his dryness. As for Mr, Farren himself, years of displayed 
talent testify to his worth; and he is still unapproachable in his hne. 
Such a set of artistes working well together (as they do) can hardly feil 
to form the nucleus of a permanent company, wnen a gentleman of 
solidity like Mr. Farren's places himself at the head of their undertaking. 

At Marylebone Theatre there is a certain spirit of elefi^ce which 
distinguishes it from all theatres, except the Lyceum. Tne manager, 
Mr. Watts, is a gentleman of the most princely liberality, and, whether 
his audiences be numerous or scanty, they always find the dramas dressed 
and painted to perfection. The star” of this establishment is Mrs Mowatt, 
the American actress — one of the most beautiful women ever seen on 
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any stage. It is even a fashion to go and loot at her ;** and the 
bouquets which are flung at lier on tiie occasion of benefits and first 
appearances evince a remarkable devotion on the part of her admirers. 
When first she came out at the Princess’s, there was about her much of 
the embarrassment of an amateur, and a sort of sing-song in her delivery 
had a monotonous, though not an unplcaslng eflfect. The maimer in 
which she has conquered these early deflciencies — and, be it rememberedl, 
she was not trained for the stage — is a great proof of her inteliigetice. Her 
vivacity is free and spontaneous — her reading is aK^ys well considered ; 
and though we do not willingly see her delicate natui’e tom by the more 
violent trag^ic emotions, there is none we would rather behold in graceful 
comedy, and the more tender exhibitions of grief. Her appearance is at 
once a fascination — a certain indefinable charm of manner giving 
new lustre to the beauty of the countenance. In pnvate ctrelee, com- 
prising many names illustrious in literature and art, Mrs. Mowatt is 
a well-known luminary, distinguished by her proficiency in somo two or 
three foreign languages, and tlie spriglitliness and spirit of her conver- 
sation. Mr. Davenport, an American actor, who perfonns with her, ts 
excellent in juvenile tragedy, high comedy, and melodrama. Wlien ho 
has conmletely subdued his Transatlantic accent, he may, if ho likes, 
take a first-rate position in wliat may be called the Wallack” lino of 
business. His personal appearance is excellent ; lie is a thorough gentle- 
man in manner, and his acting always displays spirit, intelligence, care- 
ful study, and a thorough knowledge of his profession. Miss Fanny 
Vining, the third star of the company, is a well-trainod actress, with ail 
the business qualities of the Vinings, and a certain innate amiability and 
graceful pensivencss which arc her own. She also is a beauty, but of the 
dark order, and tberefoiH) an agreeable contrast to the lily -fairness of 
Mrs. Mowatt, After Christmas this company, with Mr. W^ta at their 
head, will appear at the Olympic, which will then have been rebuilt, 
with an entrance in Newcastle Street Those who recollect the wretched 
Wych Street entrance will perfectly appreciate the value of this addition. 

Sadler’s Wells is so completely established, that it needs less remark 
than the other two new theatrical foci. We would only notice the ap- 
pearance of a Miss Fitzpatrick, a charming, vivacious girl, who has made 
her debiU this season as an actress of dashing comedy, and enters the 
arena without a particle of fear, and with an ample stock of fire and 
spirit. 

Gentle reader, if your time Is not too much occupied, just pay a visit 
to the three theatres we have named, and test our remarks with your 
own eyes and ears. 
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LITERATURE. 

MATERNAL LOVE* 

Although little removed from that mediocrity whicli is seldom de- 
terred from attempting to rival excellence, tliis second attempt of Mrs. 
Loudon’s in the most popular and profitable field of literary exertion is 
far from discreditable. Her sketches of society are evidently pictured 
from life; take the following portraiture of a maiden aunt as an 
example 

“ jDo you choose luncheon ?” said Mrs. Sarah Moreland to her niece, in a gruff 
tone, a few moments after her arrival at Moreland Lodge. 

“ No, thank you,” replied Louisa, in the sweetest of accents. 

Mrs. Moreland put her hands to her ears, declaring tliat her niece’s voice had 
gone through her head, adding, 

“ Speaking distinctly is what is necessary, not speaking loud. I am not deaf.” 

Now the good lady was very deaf ; and as she thought fit to resent it thus, when- 
ever people spoke loud enougli to make her hear; conversation with lier was im- 
possible. It was altogether no very cheering prospect for Louisa ; for Mrs. Sarah 
Moreland, though a well-meaning, upright, alms-giving woman, had a harsh 
temper and forbidding manners. She had been brought uj) with the greatest 
strictness; would not have shrunk from martyrdom in support of her princiidcsj 
was honest in lier money dealings, spoke the truth, gave alms to the poor, had 
good intentions in the main towards her friends — and kei)t her own and the 
house-linen in good repair. 

She was also capable, on great occasions, of noble sacrifices, to render an 
essential service to a friend; but she had no notion that it was unjust, and there- 
fore dishonest, to rob people daily by ungracious manners of small i)ortions of 
their innocent enjoyment — their cheerfulness— in short, of the sunshine of their 
existence 1 

There are, iu the present novel, two young and pretty orphan heiresses 
to be disposed of at the onset — Mary Cavendish, who is placed under tho 
guardianship of Lord Wolderland, whose son, Adolphus, is there quite 
a propos^ and Louisa Moreland, who is consigned to the tender solicitude 
of the deaf and grumbling aunt, and is romantically saved by a lover 
from a precipitate fall down the far-off rocks of Arran. Bright are 
those early days when bride and bridegroom sit side by side, all around 
tinged with the colour of love, all before them lighted up in the same 
halo! Yet how transient that brightness! How soon do little clouds ap- 
pear in the horizon, first indications that a diminution of perpetual sun- 
shine is possible ! In Louisa’s case, a husband’s childish dread of being 
ruled by his wife caused the first clouds to gather, the first tears to be 
shed. With Mary Cavendish, the arrival of a first-born only sealed tlie 
unbroken affections of her husband, Adolphus ; with Louisa Wentw orth 
a first child was a real consolation, and the calling forth of maternal love 
was a spring in the desert, a well of life in the wilderness of her blighted 
existence. The histoir of these two first-born, and afterwards united in 
love, forms the great feature of the work. The old Lord Wentworth’s 
irascible and violent temper, and his extreme dissatisfaction that a grand- 
daughter had taken the place which should have been occupied by a grand- 
son, aiid Mr. Wentworth’s gambling and other bad propensities, throwing 
his son, Adrian, early into a life of self-reliance and dependence, contrast 
well with the future “ prime minister’s” (novelists never know where to 
stop w hen once on the ascent of the ladder of preferment with their 

* Maternal Love. A Novel. By Margratia Loudon, Author of ** First Love,” 
“ The Light of Mental Science,” &c, 3 vols. T. C. Newby. 
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heiroes and heroines) delicate and praiseworthy devotion to his conjugal 
and paternal duties. The lesson inculcated is a good one, and the ad- 
vantages and enjoyments to be derived from married life are the more 
pleasingly exeniplified, as Mrs. Loudon l)as, with the exception of tl»6 
case of Adrian and Catherine, dwelt longest upon that epoch in domestic 
life, the very onset of which is the point of conclusion to most novels 
and romances. 


THE OLD WORLD ARD THE NEW.* 

How seldom does it happen that the happiness and peace within correspond 
to the outward aspect of comforter of luxury! A prettier little eoUection of 
agreeable objects than met the eye on approaching the dwelling of Captain Stor- 
mont could scarcely be seen anywliere; and yet Bexley cottage was »»ot the para- 
dise it looked. True that Captain Stormont was still in Die prime of life, that his 
wife was beautiful and affectionate, that they were blessed w ilh a promising young 
family, and that their eirele ainl means were at once improved by the pres<'nee of 
a paragon of gotid sense and comeliness — Katherine Smith— the luroim* of the 
story. But wliat of all these advantages if poverty dwelt at Die tloor? Tlie S(or- 
monts had only .‘l.'iO/. a-ycar, and Katherine an annuity from 8(Ui()/. in tlu* funds; 
and that, nceordiiig to the fashionable novelist, is positive want. True, that 
Katherine had won the heart of a neighbouring squire witli 5000/. a-year, but Mr. 
Warbiirton had been all his life in love, yet fencing the marriage stati* os a very 
dangerous eonsimuiiatiun, and a moment’s hesitation broke the honds between 
this moat susceptible of bachelors and the most sentimental of maiilcMis. 

An alternative presented itself to the broken hearts and broken fortunes of the 
tenants of Bexley (kittage; and that was to repair to the New World. Katherine 
came forth on this occasion in the light of a tru<‘ lu roine— all affectionate antici- 
pation, all genero.^ity and .self-.sacrifiee. Arrived at New York, !Mrs. Trollope is 
still further in Iut glory, ddie exacting, inquisitorial curiosity of the Americans 
is liit off in every 1 loss iblc shape. Mrs. Vandervedt Seraggs was the first iM-r.son 
to impart tlie imyiortant lesson, that a lady of tlie Union “what wishes for infor- 
mation never gives up the yioiut till she has got it and Messrs. .lerry Johnston 
and Co. soon atte.sted that the “ gents” w'cre not far Inland the ladu's in what 
the AmericariN liold to he a mere demonstration of moral (umrag<‘. After under- 
going the ordeal of being set down as ninaivay debtors, felon.s, and Irisli patriots, 
the party luckily found respite in a settlement in the haekw'oods. 'I'he progresfi 
of a new settlement in such a place opeius afield for description as intei’csting 
as it is instructive. It is a step-by-step jirogre.ss, in which it is irnpossihlo not 
to feel the deepest interest — in every tree felled, in evi ry paling put up, in every 
new lamb or .sucking-pig born; indeed, in every snialle.st additional <;omfort tliat 
Providence sends to the emigrant. An uiiexpe(*t(‘<l and somewhat romantic 
colouring is imparted to this capital picture of Transatlantic life, by Mr. War- 
burton, w ho, having found out the losvS wdiieli Jic had incurred by his owm w’ay- 
wardness, ventures once more to woo and win his liisearded one in tlie disguiw^ 
of a red Indian. 'I'here are otlier subaltern personages, who, although playing 
less prominent parts, lend to this story of tlie backwoods the variety and in- 
terest of w ell-marked, and equally well-portrayed, differences of elniracter. It 
would, indeed, be difficult for Mrs. Trollope to write a novel that should not be 
replete with human interest; and the “Old World and the New” will occupy a 
worthy jilace amongst its numerous predecessors. 


ERNESTO DI RIPALTA.+ 

Bbyovd question, amidst all the w^onderful revolutions and convulsions of 
extrac^rdinarv times, there have been none so pregnant wdth changes for the future 
as the struggles made in the cause of freedom by classic Italy and heroit* Hungary, 
That these nations should have perilled, if not have sacrificefl for the time being, 
all chances of success, by throwing themselves and their cause into the hands of 
unprincipled foreigner.s— -demagogues, con.spirat(>rs, and terrorists of the worst 
description— 'has only shown tha^theyj^ere more ripe for turjmUmee and anan hy 

* The Old-World an^the New. A Novel By Mrs. Trollope, a vols, ileury 
Colburn. 

t Ernesto di Ripalta: a Tale of the Italian Revolution. By the Aut^ior of 
“ Notes of a Two Years’ Residence in Italy.” 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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than for selC-jjoiettftment — better prepared to throw off a hated yoke than supplant 
the same by an orderly and efficient constitution. It is extraordinary, we 
almost hay iri^itatintr, to find that events of so much human importance, and of 
such nm^^mitude of interest, should requires in order to obtain the attention of 
certain elasses of the communiiy, to t)e portrayed hi the lan{?uage of the poet, or 
adorned with the colouring of the romancer. So needless has such a resource 
been to us, rising but lately from the perusal of Mariotti’s great work, “ Tlie J’ast 
and Present State of Italy,” that we can scarcely understand the object proposed 
to himself by the author of “ Ernesto di Ripalta.” Of enthusiasm there is 
evidently no lack, anrl zeal and energy fire his every word. If such zeal and 
enthusiasm, directed in such an apparently inconsistent channel, can really win 
over converts to the cause of Italy, emancipated from an hierarchical thraldom, or 
can soothe the misfortunes so wantonly drawn upon themselves by the ignorance 
of the greater number, we can only say we wish the work success. 


THE MOHEEN HOUSEWIFE ; OK, MENAGEllE * 

We have thought it best to l(*t M. Soyer’s title-page speak to the contents of 
his new culinary volume. That the success of the ponderous “Gastronomic 
Kegenorator” should have sugg(*sted the idea of a more portable and practical 
little volume — one adaj)tod for all classes of persons —will not be a matter of sur- 
prise. Jt is, indeed, one of those books which only refjiiire to be announced to 
ensure popularity. M. Soyer does nothing like* anyliody else : the most simple 
dishes will he found, by a<loptii?ig his more refined sj'stcrri, to assume new aspect, 
and to have recei ved a new flavour. Such a systeni is at least worth study— sup- 
posing that it is not universally accepted in preference to old standing custom'^. 
We believe that cooks are not the most easy persons to convince, as they are also 
among the last to throw off old standing prejutiices. l\‘rhaps, howi‘vor, M, 
Soyer’s amusing style may induce many to ri'ad, and the promise of pleasant 
results induce as many to put his precepts into practice. 


STRATAGEMS.! 

The moral of this story for children — the beauty and holiness of truth, and 
the heinous sin of lying — is made attractive from first to last. The “ Stratagems” 
to which fiilsehoods invariably lead are at once amusingly and instructively por- 
trayed. Helen (a young girl reared in the lap of luxury) re(‘eives from an aunt, 
who has just ridurnod from India, a driiw<*r full of presents, among which she 
finds a new sovereign, wliicli she is templed to appropriate. 'J’his is the first 
“Stratagem;” the next is to conceal it from her family, 'flie coin, nliich liad 
been treasured as a keepsake, is missed, and a servant-girl is suspeclcd of the 
tlieft, and discharged. xMeanwhile Helen repents, confesses her sin, and justice is 
done to the poor girl. There is another stratagem in the vtory of an Imlian 
attendant, who, by feigning ignorance of English, gels possession of certain deeds 
and letters, aivl w’ell nigh ruins her mistress: her story i.s a string of vice, and 
she is evtuuually drowned by accident. The incidents, it will be seen, are, for 
young readers, of a stirring description, and the interest is kept up, and the pur- 
port well sustained, without sacrifice of probability or dogmatic teaching. 


TTNTvS FROM AN AMATEUR’S PALETTE.t 

Mb. Jackson ha.s dedicated hi.s little wmrk to Charles Dickens, in acknowledg- 
ment, he says, “of the unalloyed delights drawn from that wellspring of truthful 
fancy.” AVe truly wish we could have hailed Mr. Jackson as one who had drunk 
from the same Castalian fount, or w'hose “tints” were borrowed from the same 
truthful and natural source of inspiration. There is no want of reflective faculty 
or of taste and appreciation on the imrt of the author, but there is, alas ! dulness 
insufferable. 

♦ The Modern Housewife ; or, Menag^re. Comprising nearly One I'honsand 
Receipts for the Economic and Judicious Preparation of every Meal of the Dav, 
with those of the Nursery and Sick Room, and Minute Directions for Family 
Management in all its Branches. Illustrated with Engravings. By Alexis Soyer. 
Simpkln, Marshall, and Co. 

t Stratagc*ms: a Story for Young People. By Mrs. Newdon Crosland (late 
Camilla Toulmin). With Four Illustrations. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

X Tints from an Amateur’s Palette; or, A few' stray Hues of Thought. By 
Alfred Jackson. Effingham Wilson. 
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■ POSTHUMOUS MEMOIR OF MYSELF. 

r 

BY HORACE SMITir, ES(i. 

Chapter IX. 

Quickly, too quickly, however, did luy thoughts, rei'inTin';- to niy 
miseral>l(‘ bei^iii to speculate upon I lie nature ot‘ the horrors in 

which it must inevitably terminate. Should I, recovering* my mnseular 
powers and my voice, make desperate and frantic efforts to foicc‘ up the 
lid of tlie coffin ; ’and, failing* in that struggle, madly scHjarn and shout 
for asvsistanee ? k^aint and forlorn must be such a hope, for the church 
was an isolated building, and there were neither lumses nor footpaths iu 
its immediate vicinity. Ev(‘ii if 1 succeeded in escaping from the coffin, 
I sliould still he a pj*isoner in tlu' vault, to stumble over the mouldering 
remains of my forefathers, finally to perish slowly and wretchedly of 
madness and starvation. One alternative remained. My apparent death 
nng’ht gradually he changed into a real one ; life might faint away from 
me, and 1 might slldi' into another world without .suffering, and almost 
without consciousness — an euthanasia for which I put* up fresh prayers 
to th(‘ Fountain of iMercy. 

A new turn was given to my reflections by the striking of the ohui'ch 
wdiosc echoes revt'rhcrated through ilie empty edifice w ith a pecu- 
liar sohnnnity ; and I occupied myself in moutnlly reckoning tlie minutes 
tdl tlu* sound was i*(*peate<i, to wliich 1 listcmul with a mingled feeling of 
di'-may aiu! consolation. True, it w’arned mo that 1 was an Jiour nearer 
to (l(‘.Mlh, hut it [irovod also that I was not yet completely cut off from 
the nj»]K*r world ; nay, it seemed to restore mo to the living scenes I had 
quitted, for my mind floating upwards on every fresh vibration, dwidt 
among’ all the objects and occupations appvopriatcj to that peculiar time. 
VVli o can wonder tliat I should find a melancholy pleasure iu the delusion 
of tlii.s w’aking dream ? 

It was dispelled by a very different sound, — by the chirping and twit- 
t(*ring of birds, some of them singing from the adjacent ycw-ticc, and 
oth(*rs ho]>ping about, as I conjectured, close to the steps of my vault. 
Sadness there was in their merriment, for it made my owai imscrablc 
plight more bitter, and I could not help mentally ejaculating, 

Oh, blessed birds ! ye have the bright sun and tlie balmy air for your 
recreation ; ye have wings to convey ye over the whole beautiful expanse 
of nature ; ye have voices to give expression to your delight, and to 
convert happiness into music ; wliile I — ” The coiitriist was too horrible, 
and I wrenched my thoughts away from its contemplation. 

Evening had arrived, and all was silence, when suddenly the church- 
organ poured forth its rich, swelling, and sonoroiLs volume of sound, 
followed ht the melodious voices of children singing a hymn, and blend- 
ing into a harmony ineffably sweet and solemn. For a moment i wSi 
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in tlie vault, instead of coming as my deliverers, and the agents of Dr. 
Linnel, as I had so fondly conceited, were sacrilegious ruffians, whose 
purpose was to steal my body and sell it to the surgeons for mutilation 
and dismemberment ! 

Again with elastic speed did my thoughts rush forward to the probable 
result of their proceedings ; but oh! how miserably different were my 
present anticipations from those in which I had so recently indulged! One 
only glimmering of hope was perceptible in the hideous prospect before 
me. It was just possible that Mr. Holloway, an experienced surgeon, dis- 
covering my entranced state, might stay his uplifted hand, throw away 
his scalpel, .and succeed in effecting my resuscitation, liut how much 
more probable that the jn’ogress of his operations might reanimate me for 
a time, only to wrillie and die under the agony of my wounds ; or per- 
haps to be pateb(‘d up after 1 had been balf-bntebei*ed, that 1 might 
stagger uiicb^r the load of life as a maimed and disfigured cripple, a misery 
to myself and a revolting object to my friends ! 

Wl\ile tortured by these barrouing ideas, the lid of the coffin was 
removed, and Hodges, turning his dark lantern full upon my face, said 
to his companion What dy’e think of that, (4riffiths? 1'here’s a 
beauty of astiff-un! don’t know as ever I see a finer. Just take hold 
of his legs, will ye, ;md help to lift him out.’’ 

By their joint exertions I was raised from the coffin, and de[>osited upon 
a piece of old carj)(‘t sfiread beside it — a position that enabled me to con- 
template the seem* lieforc me. The st'xtoifs brent and snowy lusulgHstimed, 
and his shar[> eyes iwinlvleil in the light, as he counted, in the palm of his 
shrivell<‘d Iiand, the ten shillings wdlh whieli he had doubtless hcHui bribed 
for giving admission to llu; vault. I Hs accomplice, in spite of his revolting 
occupation, exhibited a not unjdcasing physiognomy, and screwed down 
the lid with a complacent smile, as if he were well pleased with his night’s 
work. The pibal coffins at tlie hack of the viuill w^ore mostly thrown 
into deep shade, though liero and then* ati unrustod nail or inscription- 
plate caught the flickering ray ; (a* some gliastly hone, (‘Scaped from its 
mouldering roccptaele, gatlu red a sickly gleam around it. The whole 
picture w as framed in the black arch of the vault. 

When tlu! lid of the coffin liad been replaced, the men rolled the 
carpel around me, raised me on their shoulders, carried me out, and laid 
me on a flat barrow or truck. I hoard the door cautiously locked, and at 
the same moment I felt myself to he trundling along the churchyard 
path; the wdieel hi*ing almost inaudible, owing to th(‘ softness of the 
ground, for it was still raining heavily. 

CuWTTAi XL 

On emerging from the burial-ground into the high-road, a sudden 
gust of wind turned hack a portion of the carpeting, allowing the mill 
to beat against my head and face, and enabling me again to use my eyes, 
so far as the darkness would allow'. If I had been peculiarly impressed 
with the beauty and splendour of the sunlightod world as displayed to 
me through the window wdieii they were first placing me in the coffin, 
I was still more deeply affected by the midnight glories that irradiated 
the sky, where the black and driving clouds partially revealed them. 
They drewmy thoughts upwards to the mysterious and omnipotent Unseen, 
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the Creator and Upholder of the universe, amid whose ooimtlese worlds 
die globe which we inhabit might be deemed no more than a pardde of 
stfuty dust; but in the belief that not even the humblest dweller upon 
this insignificant speck would address himself to Heaven in Tallin, and 
that the Creator of all would listen to the prayers of ail, I silently im** 
plored forgiveness for iny past sins, and supplicated a deliverance foom 
the terrible fate that menaced me. Supported by this act of devotion, 
I awaited my doom with less agony of soul than I had previously en-^ 
dured. 

The road being that which led to my own house, I was familiar with 
all the objects of which I could obtain a glimpse as I passed along. My 
heart yearned strangely towards them ; and as I gazed, fully believing it 
to be for the last time, upon a well-know|i tree, or even a held^gtite, I 
felt as if 1 were being torn away from an old friend. Guess how im-^ 
measurably this tender sorrow must have boon increased when wo 
reached the entrance to my own residence, <ind Hodges, putting down 
the barrow, said, 

Hang me if I baiut a’rnost tired. The stifP-im aint no great weight, 
but these sandy roads be so uncommon heavy a’ter rain. Why, this is 
the old cove’s roosting-place, I do declare. Ah ! shouldn’t wonder if 
he’d give a good lot oi’ his money-bags to get out of tlio barrow, ring 
the bell, walk upstairs, and turn into a warm bed, instead of being 
stretched out on a cold dissecting-table.” ^ 

In every fibre did jny heart feel the contrast; lor memory conjured up 
the years 1 had passed, and the many social and domestic pl(*asnros 1 had 
enjoy('d in that home which 1 was never to see again, which had now, by 
such ii)K|uitous means, become the property of my parricidal son. At 
this moment my grief and indignation were aggravated by a sound of 
hilarious laughter from tlu? dining-room, wheni i conjcctui’ed that the 
miscreant and his boon companions from Newmarket had not yet con- 
cluded their Haechaiialiau orgies. A thousand times more than over did 
I now languish for a restoration to life, that 1 might ex})ose and punish 
his atrocities, and dispossess him of the estates ho had so villanously 
usurped. 

Owing to the lateness of the liour and the inclemency of the weather, 
we did not encount(’r a single wayfarer on our further progress to the 
house of Professor Holloway, which stood ou the outskirts of the town. 

I was conveyed t% the garden -gate, wliich Hodges uidocdied; and again 
securing it, wheeled me to the back of the dwelling, opened a door, and 
passed with the truck into a small room, appropriated to Hodges for his 
disinterred bodies, in which a good fire was burning. 

“This looks <;omfortable,’’ be said; “I knew I should want a ganl 
drying a’ter such a job on such a night. I feel quite shivijry, and slia’n’t 
be no worse for a rummer of hot brandy and water, ^'hore did 1 put 
the bottle ?” 

He withdrew into an inner apartment, probably for the purpose of 
changing his wet clothes, for his absence was of some duration. 

Either from the effect of the refreshing night-air on my l>eing taken 
out of the vault, or of the sliower-bath to which I bad been subjected, 
or of the reaction produced by my i)reseiit exposure to a flaming fiiie, 1 
became sensible, at this precise juncture, of a change in my corporeal 
system. It began w ith a gentle thrilling and throbbing at my Waom, 
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succeeded by scarcely perceptible tremors and shudderings, and a slight 
tmtching of the limbs, accompanied by a sense of painful numbness and 
cold at the extremities. My frozen blood, thawed by the grateful warmth, 
struggled to resume circulation, though its first efforts w^ere sluggish, and 
limited to the neighbourhood of the heart. Slowly, however, it crawled 
onwards to the members, and, after a while, I found that I had the power 
to move my limbs, but only in a very small degree. Doubting the reality 
of this incipient reanimation, and wishing to test the delightful hope that 
thrilled through my nerves, I summoned my newly-awakened powers by 
making a strenuous effort to change my position ; and though I did not 
quite succeed in my object, I had the satisfaction of hearing the truck 
upon which I was stretched creak beneath me. Ineffably dulcet and 
harmonious to mine ear was that untuneful sound, for it confirmed the 
cessation of my catalepsy, and announced, as with an angel’s voice, the 
glad tidings of my speedy restoration to life, and light, anil happiness. 

But how far inferior did that voice seem to the matchless music of my 
own, when, after several vain efforts, my tongue was partially untied, and 
I succeeded in uttering the words — “ Thank God ! Thank God tliough 
they were breathed in an almost inaudible whisper. Scarcely had it 
passed my lips ere the foreman re-entered, walked to the five, and w^as in 
the act of raising it with the poker, when my spasmodic twitchings shook 
the carpeting with which 1 was covered. The fellow had been too long 
conversant with midnight violations of tlio grave to have any apprehen- 
sion of ghosts, but he was evidently frightened, for he started back with 
the poker in his hand, ejaculating, as one of my legs again moved — 

“ The Lord above ! J'he Lord above I May J never stir if the stift-un 
baint alive and kicking !” 

While he was still staring, utterly aghast and bewildered, I sought to 
draw him towards me, that I might be tlio better heard, by uttering the 
word — Hodges I” — a sound at which he started in still greater alarm, 
muttering perturbedly to himself — 

“ He’s no more dead than I am, and he know^s my name ! Here^s a 
fix — here’s a precious job ! Sure as fate I shall be pulled up afore the 
magistrates, and it’s a Botany Hay affair, that’s what it is. ’Twouldii’t 
take much to hush uj) the matter, and make all sure with this here” — his 
eye fell upon tlie poker as he spoke — “and I’m blessed if I don’t tliink it 
would he an act of pure kindness to put him out of his misery ; besides, 
a fellow may always take another chap's life to preser^ liis own.” 

My new danger flaslied upon me in an instant, and not losing a moment 
in trying to repair the perilous mistake 1 had made by the mention of 
his name, I said, in the loudest tone I could utter — 

“ Save my life, and I will make your fortune !” — words which acted 
like a charm. His altered countenance showed that a new light had 
broken in upon him ; he came close to the truck, and putting down his 
ear, asked me what I had said ; exclaiming, as I distinctly repeated my 
promise — 

“It’s a barg’n — it’s a barg’n. Save ye ? Lord love ye, that’s what I 
will, with all the pleasure in life. I’m a reg’lar body-snatcher, as many 
a better man has been, but I baint a murderer : I wouldn’t go for to 
Burke a fellow-creature. No ; that’s the very last thing as ever I should 
think on.” 

Ou intimating that my feet felt frozen and dead, he uncovered them. 
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and placed the truck la such a position that they faced the fire | and on 
my. pronouncing the word “tea,” for I was miserably faint land thirsty^ 
he cried, with an expression of ineffable contempt— 

“ What’s the use of them wishy-washy things ? * No, no ; you ehsjl 
have something better than tea.” 

So saying, he took a case-bottle of brandy from a closet, filled a small 
spoon, and poured it into niy mouth. At first I was unable to swalloyr, 
but the warmtji of the spirit gradually relaxed the muscles, and restored 
the power of deglutition, so that, after a few fruitless efforts, it passed 
down my throat. Tlie dose was repeated three or four times, its admi- 
nistrator observing that — “if brandy wouldn’t save me, nothing in the 
world wouldn’t save me.” Its effects, at all events, wei^e rapid, for 1 felt 
the quickened circulation tingling through my whole frame. In answer 
to his inquiry what he shoidd do next, 1 desired him to run for Doctor 
Linnel, who resided, most fortunately, in a neigbbouiing street. ’I his 
order being instantly obeyed, I was left alone to reflect, with a devoutly 
grateful heart, upon the strange life-involving perils to which I had been 
twice exposed, and upon the still more strange, not to say providei^^l * 
occurrences by which i Ipd been hitherto saved from destruction. 


I Chaptek XIL 

Curious as was the concurrence of circumstances which had produced 
my apf>arent death aud real burial, the concatenation of events which 
terminated in iny disinterment and my restoration to life was by no 
means less extraordinary.^ Among the subordinate causes contrihutinp^ 
to the latter result, was the fortunate fact that Doctor Linnel, reaebji ng hit 
home at a late hour, and having an accumulation of letters to read, bad 
not retired to rest wlien Hodges rang the iiiglit-hell and gave him a 
hurried statement of what had occurred ; so that ho was enabled to 
hasten back, and to he kneeling by my side in a very short time 
the despatch of rny messenger. 

“ Do not speak a word,” was his first injunction ; “ you have no 
strength for talking. Leave everything to me ; I will take care of you.” 

Ordering a inlittc^ to be brought and to bo spread before the fire, 
he placed me upon'it ; bottles of hot water were ap[>lied to the soles of 
my feet ; he poured intb ’fKiy mouth a renovating cordial ; after which 
preliminaries 1 was rubbed with warm flannels until both my operators 
were thrown into a profuse perspiration, and I myself felt a vital glow 
throughout my whoW frame. 

“ All goes well,” said the Doctor ; “ hut I must have you in my own 
house and under my own eye, or I cannot answer for your recovery. 
We must remove you before daylight. Bring me a couple of blankets 
immediately.” 

These being found, and hung before the fire till tliey were quite hot| 
were carefully wrapped around me, when the Doctor aud Hodges, bolhi 
of whom were powerful men, placed me on their shoulders, aud carried 
me to the residence of the former, where I was laid in his own bed, still 
enveloped in the heated blankets. Tenderly as I had been eonveyedi 
the motion had quite exhausted me ; and I lay extended, without speech 
or change of posture, until I fainted, or gradually sank into a 
sleep. 
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All tliat could be accomplished by consummate skill, combined with 
an unreraittingf and most devoted friendship, was now exerted in my 
behalf, and with such success that I myself was astonished at the ra- 
pidity of my progress, though I ^as still occasionally prostrated by a 
milder form of the alarming attacks which had preceded my trance* 
Linnel had expressly stipulated that my marvellous resuscitation should, 
for the present, be kept a profound secret. 

“You cannot be restored to your rights,” urged that discreet friend, 
“ you cannot resume your station in society, without active exertions, 
and an exposure to social and domestic trials of too exciting, not to say 
too harrowing a aiature to l>e safely encountered in your present critical 
state. Any painful agitation might occasion a relapse — a danger against 
which we must especially guard ourselves. When you arc strong enough 
to fac^o the world, I will not only gave you notice, hut will stand by your 
side to support you in your undertaking.” 

Neglecting nothing that could contribute to my cheer of mind, as well 
as to the corroboration of ray hcidth, my kind friend, who frccjuciitly saw 
my daughter, brought me such gratifying accounts of her deep but unob- 
trusive grief for my presumed death, that I ycariujd wltii more than a 
paternal fondness to clasp the dear girl once more to my heart. Linnel, 
however, would not permit this until three weeks liad cia[)sed^ when he 
entered iny room, saying: , 

“ Here is a letter from dear Sarah, requesting permission to call and 
ask my advice, on a matter of importance, at twelve o’clock to*day. 
]^^ow, if you will promise to command your feelings as well as you can, 
ydu shall be ensconced in the arm-chair of our little back drawing-room, 
and overhear our interview ; and after I have duly prepared her for tjie 
startling intelligeneo, 1 will announce your resuscitation, and apprise her 
of your presence.” 

All was done as he had arranged ; but, Ibifingh I had promised to lie 
perdu> till the closg of their interview, 1 could not avoid indulging myself 
in one momentary peep as she entered the room. Her deep inourniug, 
and the shade of sorrow upon her features, imparted a mort‘ touching 
interest to her beauty. Oh ! how lovely did she appear to me at that 
moment! Oh! how my heart thrilled when i^cauglit the first accents 
of her soft and Avlnniiig voice ! 

After pleading the long intimacy that had existed bidwt^cii myself and 
Linnel as an excuse for the trouble she was - giving, slie contiuued- — 

“ You are aware that by my dear father’s will I am reduced Irom a 
handsome independence to comparative poverty, if I marry Mr. Mason.” 

“ I am ; ami if my friend had consulted me on the subject, 1 should 
have told him it was a foolish and unjustifiable act. What possible ob- 
jection could he have had to such a man as Mason ?” 

“ I believe that he had none whatever, but I am sure that he acted 
from the kindest motives. He thought that the daughter of so rich a 
man ought to make a grand alliance.” 

“ In other words, he wanted to gratify his own ambition at your 
expense. A common fatheriy feeling, but not very paternal, for all 
that” 

“ I had promised ray dear father, in his lifetime, that I would never 
marr^i^Mr. Mason without his consent ; and nothing should have induced 
me to violate tliat pledge ; but now that I am left — ^now that 1 amf 
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alone— now that, unfortunately, I have no-no—” The deit girf^S 
voice was broken by emotion, and she paused a moment ere she coutd 
resume. Do you think, Doctor — I ask you as his oldest and best 
friend— do you think it would show any want of respect to my flsthe/ll 
memory, if, after the expimtion of two years, I were still to take this 
excellent, this exemplary, this irreproachable man as my husband ?” 

“ None whatever, if you think he is worth the sacritiee of eight hun- 
dred a year, and Mason allows you to make it.” 

“ That was my great fear. Knowing’ the dejith and <lelicacy of his 
attac}]ment, find his disinterested regaixl for niy welfare, 1 doubted whe- 
ther I should get liis consent; but he met the proposition with the fmnk- 
ness of a tiiu^ and noble nature. ^ Were the cases reversed,’ sabl he, ‘my 
heart tolls me that I should not hesitate a sing’le moment to make the 
sacrifi<*e to you ; and I do not, therefore, hesitate a single moment in 
aeoepting tlu^ sacrifice /row you. We shall still possess a moderate eom- 
peteiK’v ; and tliough I am but young, I have seen enough of the world 
to know that wealth without happiness is poverty, and that poverty with 
happiness is wealth.’ ” 

“ Mason is a wise man, and you are a sensible girl ; hut if you have 
made up your minds to this plan, wljy the dence should you wait for two 
years ? Why not marry as soon as you are out of mounilng?” 

“ Because I would not ask Mason to take me without some sort of 
marriage-jiortion, however small. By saving for two years the gn'ater 
part of the haiulsoine inconus which rny father assigned me in hi** will, 1 
shall he enabled to reserve some surfdus after buying and furnishing a 
small house ; so that ue shall literally start witli love in a cottage, and a 
purse to meet any uiiexjiccted demands.” 

“ My d(5ar Sarah, 1 toll you once mrtre that you are an \JlgOpi<ioniy 
sensible girl, and I approve of everything you have done ogliave pro^ 
posed doing, tliongh 1 do not think it will he noc’cssary to ymir 

marriag(^ for two years ; and if you can listen to a Jong story, to a narra- 
tive.* of events so strange as to be almost incrcdihlls J will tedl you why.” 

W'itli infiniti? tact, and the most guarded eiriMiinspection, did he then 
begin to prepare Ids auditress for the startling disclosures h(‘ had to make. 
First reminding lier that I had been subject to suspensions of animation, 
some of which had continued for many hours, he added, that tliere were 
well-attested instances of trances lasting so long, that the sufferers had 
been buried, even after liaving been kej)t above ground for the customary 
week, and had tictually revived, as had been repeatedly proved by subse- 
quent inspection of coffins and vaults. “ Now, your }>oor father,” he 
continued, contrary, as I well know, to your earnest and even angry 
remonstrances, was scandalously hurried to the grave in ihrcc days afWr 
his death. Under these unusual circumstaiicus there w*<mld be nothing 
improbable in liis revival, notliing improbable in his being rescued from 
his mihcrable situation — nay, it is by no means impossible that at this 
very moment, recovered from the effects of his premature interment, ho 
may be ” 

“ For God’s sake do not trifle with my feelings,” said Sarah, starting 
up in the greatest agitation, and vehemently clasping her eompaniofl^ 
hand. “ Oh, if you love me, tell me, do tell me — is there a chanoo, a 
hope, a possibility, that my dear, dear father may still Im living-^tbat I 
may again embrace him — that I may devote myself to his recovery— that 
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I may testify my love, my duty, my unbounded gratitude to Heaven 

by ” 

Unable any longer to restrain the fond and impassioned yearnings of 
my soul, I sobbed out the words, 

My child ! my child ! my own dear child !” 

Recognising my voice, she uttered a cry of joy, rushed into the back 
room, thrlw her arms around me, pressed me repeatedly to her heart, 
and kissed me over and over, in a paroxysm of hysterical rapture. 

Chaptee XIII. 

A VEEY different scene, an ordeal which I both desired and dreaded, 
awaited me on the following dajr, when I had resolved to disclose my re- 
suscitation to my unnatuial son, to dispossess him of the fortune and 
estates he had so flagitiously usurped, and to announce to him his utter 
repudiation and disinheritance. He was now on a visit at Oakfield Hall, 
for he was too much infatuated with the designing Julia to be long absent 
from her. Linnel, who would not let me undertake anything of au agita- 
ting nature except under his personal guidance, accompanied me in his 
carnage to the Hall, where, on inquiring at the park lodge, we were in- 
formed that the party we were seeking had just entered the summer- 
house with Miss Hiorpc, that they might view the sport on the water, 
as 8ir Freeman Dashwood had taken down the dogs to hunt ducks. 
Alighting accordingly from the carriage, and leaning on my friend’s arm, 

I walked towards the summer-house, which stood in the immediate vicinity 
of the lodge ; and an reaching it sat down upon the steps to recover my 
breath, when, the d(^r being ajar, I became an unintentional auditor of 
the colloquy 

I M^^ulia ! wasn’t it lucky that the governor died before he made 
any al^ra^on in his will? 1 shall come into lots of tin, besides all the 
estates.. When he took a crotchet into liis head he was as obstinate as a 
mule; and he had swo|p that if ever I married you he would ciit inb off* 
with a shilling.” 

“ And if he had, dear George ! it would not have made the smallest 
difference in iny eyes. Where there is a sincere attachment, filthy lucre is' 
never thought of. Thank Heaven, J am neither sordid nor selfish. Indeed, 
if there s one person in the world whom I despi&e more than another, it 
is the girl who marries for money.” 

“ All very fine ; but it’s no bad thing to have t{ic casli, whether you 
marry for it or not. I tell you what — 1 have miule up my mind to one 
thing. I’ll have the best hounds and hunters in all Suffolk, and the best 
drag and the best racers in all England at the next Newmarket meeting. 
And there’s another thing to which 1 have made up my mind ; I’ll marry * 
you before the month is out.” 

“ What, my dear Gto’ge ! so soon after your father’s death ?” 

Yes, to be sure ; why not ? Waiting for a twelvemonth wouldn’t 
make him more dead than he is, as I told Sarah when she kept up such a 
botlier about deferring the burial. He can’t expect me to be very 
squeamish, when he wanted to cut me off with a shilling. Cut off himself 
now. Hal ha! ha!” 

The^ parking of dogs and the shouts of men being heard from the 
water, the lovers jumped up, and leaning on the. sill of the open window 
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gazed out upon the sport ; at which moment I made my noiseless entry into 
the summer-house, and seated myself in one of the cnairs which had jait 
been vacated. For two or three minutes this unwelcome addition to the 
party remained unnoticed, but the lady at length turned rounds uttered a 
piercing scream, and covering her eyes with her hands sank ^shuddering th 
the ground. Her companion was starting to her assistanc^^hen my 
figure caught his eye, and he became instantly transfixed, his ey|i« staringi 
his face petrified with horror, and his lips hoarsely ejaculating, — 

God of heaven ! my father’s ghost ! ” 

Unable to restrain my long suppressed indignation, 1 rushed upon him, 
grappled him by the collar, and shaking him with all the vehemence in 
my power, I shouted in his ear, — 

‘‘^o, unnatural monster! no, miscreant! no, parricide! it is your 
father’s living flesh and blood, as this grasp may convince you, and as I 
would still more cflectually prove by striking you to the earth, and tramp- 
ling on your prostrate body, had I strength to second my will. It is the 
fiither whose life you sought to destroy — whom you hurried to the grave 
with such guilty precipitation — who has been snatched from the jaws of 
death and recovered from his trance by a series of providential mercies, in 
order that he may become the instrument of Heaven in exposing and 
punishing your atrocious crimes.” 

No sooner did the object of these denunciations discover that ho had to 
deal with a Imrnan being instead of a spectre, than all his terror appeared 
to bo dissipated ; his countenance resumed its customary expression, and 
he cried, in his usual familiar tone, — 

Well, father, 1 have often seen you in a passion, but hang me if ever 
I saw' you in such a towering rage as this.” 

^ “ Villain !” I resumed, for I was maddened by his auducioii^ noncha- 

lance, what is the name of the chemist who sold you the jioisonousjuix- 
ture.to which 1 became a victim?” 

“ Ho you mean Raby’s Restorative ? capital stuff that ! Ilis name — 
his name? Hang me if I can recollect just now.” 

“ In what street of Newmarket does he live ?” 

“ Street— street ? I have forgotten that too. Oh no, I haven’t. I 
remember now ; I bought it of a fellow that travels about the country,” 

“ Miserable liar! this shuffling is a confession of your guilt. ith the 
same I’egard for truth you will doubtless deny that you destroyed the 
codicil of my w'ill.” 

‘‘Codicil! what codicil? I am ready to take my oath that I never—” 

“ Hold your impious tongue, and do not add perjury to your other 
enormities. With my owm eyes, while I was lying entranced, and not 
dead as you supposed, did I see you tear it up and commit it to the 
parlour-fire.” 

“ No! — did you, though ? What an artful dodge on your part! and 
what a precious spoon I must have been not to shut the bed-room 
door !” 

Not less irritated than disgusted by his obdurate manner at^d offensive 
language, I hastened the termination of our colloquy by eaying, 

“ Hark ye, sirrah, while I address you for the last time. I ll|ive made 
a new will, by which you are utterly and irrevocably disinherited, witll 
the exception of an annual fdttance just sufficient to preserve you mm 
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destitution, but only payable so long as you reside abroad. The moment 
you set foot upon the soil of England, its payment ceases. Here is a 
letter to my London agent, who will provide you a sum of money for 
your outfit. Away 1 hide your in^my in some of oi^v* colonies ; tli© 
nearer to the Antipodes the better. Avaunt ! Let me never see you 
more ! Begone before 1 curse you !*' 

“ The Devil and Doctor Fans tus ! here’s a pretty go!” was all the 
reply of the hardened and imfeeling reprobate; and I had hardly quitted 
the summer-house when I heard once more the vacant and hideous laugh 
by wliich I had been previously insulted. 

Not without difficulty did my tottering footsteps support me back to 
the carriage ; I was lifted into it by the Doctor and his servant ; and was 
no sooner deposited on the seat than nature sank under tlie exertions I 
had made, and I fainted away. 

From my knowledge of Miss Thorpe’s character, I was not in the 
least sur[u*ised to learn that this disinterested heroine, who piqued her- 
self upon being neither sordid nor selfish, who held in special contempt 
the ^rl that could miarry for money, despatched a letter to my son on 
the vVery next day, stating that her own sacred sense of filial duty would 
not allow her to espouse any man against his father’s consent, and that, 
therefore, their engagement must be considered as finally cancelled. I 
never heard, however, that she returned the valuable presents made to 
her by her infatuated lover. 


Chaptek XIV, 

With equal good judgment and kind feeling, my friend invited 
Sarah to spend a few days in his house, well knowing that her society 
and her assistance as a nurse would be far more efficient than all his 
medicaments in restoring my bodily health and my cheer of mind. On 
the morning of her anival I appointed her lover to meet her, when I 
joined together the liands of the delighted couple ; gave my formal con- 
sent to their union, sanctifying it by my blessing, and adding, that so far 
from lessening the sum 1 had originally left to my daughter, 1 would 
settle twice the amount upon her on the day of her marriage. Mason 
now became on almost daily visitant at the house, and neither he nor 
his betrothed evinced any regret when I expressed a wish that their 
nuptials should be solemnised without any unnecessary delay. Enrap- 
tured by the daily improvement in her father’s health and spirits, com- 
bined with such a delightful and unexpected change in her own fate and 
prospects, my dear child seemed actually to imagine herself in heaven, 
and to my apprehensions she appeared to diffuse a heaven around her. 
JJer radiant and smiling face was an incarnate sunbeam; her dulcet 
voice, melodised by joy, was the music of the spheres ; her duteous and 
affectionate offices were the ministerings of a guardian angel. God 
bless her ! there were moments when her fascinating endearments almost 
made me forget my repudiated son. 

But they did not banish from my memory the vow made to my own 
soul while I was lying entriuiced and entombed, that in the event of 
my revival I wOtdd refund the sums I had unffiirly gained in the execu- 
tion of my govnmmmit oonteacts* After having ealmilated their amount, 
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with interest, which raised the total to several thousand pouudS} I 
mitted the w hole anonymously to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Natil* 
rally fond of money, I always found delight in reckoning up my profit# | 
yet can 1 truly declare that 1 experienced ten times more pieiMmro i»i 
refunding this portion of my fortune, than I bad ever felt in 
gaining* ttm times as n\uch. 

So completcdy had my attention been engaged by the reoent marvel* 
lous oc(!urrences, and by the preparations for tl»e appoaclnng matfriage— 
so carefully, moreover, did I abstract my thoughts from tibe {>aitfful sub* 
ject of my son — that several wet*ks slipped away without my adverting to 
the long and singular silence of the London agent to whom I had con- 
signed liim. Its cause was at lengtli explained by the following letter- 
full enough, Heaven knows! of , -Sadness and humiliation, and yet not 
altogetlier divested of mitigating Considerations. 

‘‘ My DJCAit Friend, — More than once have I taken tip my pen to 
writ(' to yon, and as often have I wanted courage to complete my letter, 
fearing to afflict you with evil tidings in your ]>rcsent delicatti itate; 
and I have since been silent, because it required some little time to 
ascertain the exact situation of your son, of whose wliereahouts L wbb 
left ill ignorance for a whole month. On his first ^arrival I observed a 
good deal of levity, not to say wildness, in his manner and dbemme, 
but not sufficient to denote any positive aberration of mind. He leemed 
quite reconciled to his immediate expatriation, and accompanied me on 
board a splendid vessel bound for New Zealand, in which I secured a 
good berth for him, and paid his passage-money. On the following 
morning I obeyed your directions, by advancing him a sufficient sum 
to provide a handsome outfit, and to give him an advantageous on^ 
his arrival in the colony. 

“ That night he quitted my house, nor did I hear of him again tUM 
learnt that he had been committed to prison for an unprovoked and vidlenfc 
assault, perpetrated in a drunken night brawl. From subsequent inquiries 
1 learnt that the money he received had been lavished in riotous intern* 
pc^ranee and excess of every sort, during which his eccentricities, freilks, 
and outrages, combined with his incoherent language and wild looks, hal 
procured for him from his fellow-revtdlers the name of ‘ Crasy tSeorg©.* 
8tru(*k by the vacant expression of his features, and the rambling siltmes# 
of his language, I saw at once that he was in a state ctf mental mienatioii, 
brought on, as I conjectured, by his recent wildness of life; under 
which impression, having procured his discharge from prison, I took him 
to a physician, who has very extensive practice in the treatment of simila^t 
cases, and who has now seen him seven or eight times* 

“His deliberate opinion, I am much distressed to state, is exceedingly 
unfavourable. Though the disorder of the faculties may have been mo 
rapidly developed by recent occurrences, he does not consider it a tain* 
porary one, but arising from organic derangement, and tharefene of a 
permanent and incurable character. He pronounces it to be a softetiitig 
of the brain, a defect which gradually undennines the reasonbg 
and usually terminates in imbecility and idiocy* On my himng thut 
his patient was by no means a harmless ediqpletcm, but haa rewilly 
harbouring heinous designs, he replied that n cxiiiiBiiifion of 
and contrivance with wiekednesfi dhaiaoliria^ 
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incipient stages of this peculiar lunacy ; and that, from the present con- 
dition of your son, he had no hesitation in declaring he must have been 
in an unsound state of mind for several months, ‘ Depend upon it,’ such 
were the physician’s own words, ‘that this unfortunate young man, though 
he may have been competent to the ordinary purposes of life, has long 
been utterly defective in the moral sense ; has ceased to know the 
difference between right and wrong, and cannot, therefore, during this 
period of morbid mental action, be fairly deemed an accountable being.’ 

“ 1 have placed poor George for the present in a private lunatic 
asylum, and await your orders as to his ultimate disposal.” 


Chapter XV. 

Sad and afflicting as it was, I have said that this letter was not with- 
out mitigating suggestions. It is a great, a deplorable, a heart-rending 
calamity to be the father of an incurable idiot; but it is infinitely more 
terrible to have a son who could contemplate, while in possession of his 
reason, the diabolical crime of parricide. From this horror and disgrace 
I was relieved. My lieart was enabled to throw off the incubus that 
had darkened and crushed it. All was now cleared up, everything was 
now intelligible, and my misfortune, tliough still a heavy one, was not 
tainted by the unutterably hateful associations with whicdi 1 had been 
previously liaunted. My son’s dabblings with the poisonous mixture — 
the monomania which stimulated his horrible purpose — his reckless con- 
duct — his heartless levity of tongue, when h(‘ should rather have been 
overwhelmed with shame and sorrow — and the vacant, misplaced, offensive 
laugh by which 1 had so often been revolted — all had iiow^ received a 
solution which showed them to have sprung from latent insanity, not from 
premeditated and conscious wickedness, not fioni the frivolity anddefiaiice 
of an utterly callous heart, not from the deliberate suggestions of an 
abandoned nature. From an obj'^ct of unavoidable disgust and hatred, 
my unfortunate boy was converted into a claimant for the profoundest 
pity and compassion. It M^as something to feel that I still had a son, 
even though lie might be little better than a filial statue. 

Although Hodges the foreman, had strict moral justice been awarded 
him, deserved punishment rather than reward, I had made him a promise 
vi’hich I held myself sacredly bound to perform. Removing him, accordingly , 
from a neighbourhood where he might have been tempted to a renewal 
of his unhallowed practices, I purchased for him in a provincial town a 
long-established and respectable business, by attention to which he cannot 
fail to realise a moderate independence. 


More than a year has elapsed since the occurrence of the events stated 
in the preceding narrative ; and though I have no further marvellous 
adventures to record, the interval has not been altogether uneventful. 
Godfrey Thorpe, after having run through his own fine fortune by every 
of wanton extravagance, lived for some time upon the fortunes of 
pthers by running in debt, when, being unable to protract any longer the 
‘ Hiy^h I had anticipated, he absconded from the seat of his ancestors, and 
Hb at present settled with his family at Boulogne. 
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Oakfield Hall, with its wncle and fair domains, is now mine, and I am 
writing in the library of that Elizabethan mansion of whicli I had so 
long coveted the possession. Many of my fond and foolish yearnings 
have been chastised by my temporary consignment to the ja>v8 of death; 
but this ambition, perhaps tbe vainest of my earthly vanities, lias sur- 
vived my apparent decease and real entombment, and I feel a daily and 
increasing pleahure as I wander over xny broad acres. Nor are my rides 
less gratifying because 1 take them on my favourite white cob, whose 
back I never again ex[)cc*ted to bestride when I caught a glimpse of him 
as tlie undertakers were depositing me in my coftiii. 

My daughter’s marriage was solemnised a year ago, and I am already 
blessed witli a little grandson, who bears my name, and who will become 
my heir. Mr. Mason, for whom I have piu’cbaseil the advowson of the 
living, and who, conjointly with his wife, does the honours of Oakfield 
Hall, wht're they are permanently established, devotes himself with au 
exemplary zeal to the discharge of his pastoral duties, and is beloved by 
the whole neighbourhood. Their union promises to be more than usually 
blessed ; a prospect which affords me the purest and most exquisite of 
all pleasures — the contomplation of that happiness which we have been 
instrumental in conferring upon others. 

My poor son, whom I regularly see, thoiig*h he no longer recognises 
me, is in a private asylum for lunatics, where he receives every succour 
and consolation that his unfortunate state allows. All hopes of his re- 
covery have long been abandoned. 

Though my constitution will never cease to feel tbe effects of the 
trying shocks it has sustained, 1 am still enabled, thank (^od ! to partici- 
pate in most of my customary enjoyments ; nor am I without a ho[)e 
that my moral health lias been benefited by the ordeals througli which 
I have passed, and that when I am finally called away, 1 may give a 
better account of my stewardship than 1 could have done at an earlier 

eminent cutler of the Strand, one of wdiose relations had been 
buried alive, left a legacy of ten guineas to be given to any surgeon who 
should pass a stiletto through his heart before liis body was committed to 
the grave ; to facilitate the performance of which operation, tlie weapon 
was tied to the will. This example I have followed. Vain and evejn 
ridiculous as the precaution may be deemed, I have too vivid, too harrow- 
ing a recollection of iny past sufferings, to incur the possibility of their 
recurrence, I have no wash to write— and, probably, my readers would 
have as little inclination to peruse — a second I^osthumous 3Iemoir of 
Myself.” 


period 

An 
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A DRIFT-LOG ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

BY ZEBEDEE HICKOBY. 

Chapter III. 

BETBOSPECTIVE. 

Wliat frijylitens you thus, my p:oo(l son?” says the priest, 

“ You muriler’d, are sorry, and liave been confess’d.” 

“ O father, my sorrow will scarce save niy bacon; 

“ ’Twas not that I murder’d, but that I was taken.” 

Matthew Puiok. 

Leaving our friend Godfrey for a short time, we must now intro- 
duce the reader to some other personages who will occupy a space in this 
history. 

It was on board the ship Marathon^ the vessel which had brought 
Selborno across the ocean, and during the passage up the river, that 
three individuals were seated at the cuddy -table, on which were [)laced 
bottles and glasses, from which the party would seem to have derived an 
impulse to their (tonviviality, for their talk was of the noisiest, and their 
merriment of the most boisterous kind. 

One was a person of small size, with a complexion almost feminine, 
with blue eyes and fair hair, which gave him the appearance of greater 
youth tfuui he deserved. A rigidity of feature and outline, and a 
certain ease and assurance in conversation, would undeceive the care- 
ful observer, who iniglit at last conclude that his age belied his ap- 
pearance, though how much he would be at a loss to say. This indivi- 
dual had a remarkable volubility of utterance, which he brought so to 
bear on the present occasion as at times to engi'oss the whole conversa- 
tion to himself, for what was »vanting in invention he supplied by resort 
to narrative, derived, as a stranger might suppose, from the wide field of 
an extensive experience, and related with a circumstantial minuteness 
and emphasis designed to attest the authenticity of his anecdotes. They 
w^ere, however, received by his companions between each other with 
meaning glances, of which he was unconscious, and which would seem 
to attach to the narratives an apocryphal character. This person s name 
w^as Julian Alonzo Jones. 

The individual on his right hand, whose laugh was the loudest, longest, 
and heartiest of the three, and whose countenance \vas at present a little 
Hushed with wine, had, when serious, a heavy, stolid, and rather sullen 
expression. His manner was blunt, and his address unprepossessing, 
lie spoke little, but laughed much, and apparently performed the cha- 
racter of a listener, without which tlie most amusing and brilliant com- 
panies arc often tiresome. Mr. Joseph Metcalfe was evidently one who 
had never cultivated the polite arts, or followed intellectual pursuits, for 
his remarks were devoid of originality and elegance, but sometimes not 
without plain and homely common sense. 

Mr. Thpophilus Wright, w'ho w^as seated at the opposite side of the 
table, a gentleman whose suavity of manner and persuasiveness of 
diction might have done justice to a disciple of Chesterfield, but from 
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whose occasional resort to banter and satire, a practice denounced by 
that great instructor, one might suppose he was either not perfect in the 
character ho assumed, or that the occasional promptings of a love of 
mischief, and a really native wit, with some considerable facility of ex- 
pression, were powers too irresistible for the austere rules of the worldly- 
wise parent before mentioned altogether to suppress. 

In person he was the tallest of the three. His appearance, if not 
handsome, was intellectual, and his smile was ready and pleasing. 

This was the trio who were now, after a long and tedious voyage, de- 
voting a few moments to the rites by which Bacchus is propitiated, and, 
though not indulging to excess, were for the time yielding to the licence 
whicJi a termination of their voyage might pardon, before tlu^y separated, 
perhaps for ever, in pursuit of that fortune which the western herui- 
spluTc is supposed to offer. 

While we join tlicm in their revelry we must resume their conversa- 
tion at the pcJkit to which it had arrived. 

"‘I assure you,” said Jones, pausing after the recital of an anecdote, 
it was a fact, and very similar to an adventure of mine on the e<va8t of 
Africa, where T was engaged in an intrigue in tlie family of the French 
ambassador, who surprised me in one of my visits to his lioiise, and ran 
at me with his stiletto, but, missing his aim, stnick himself in tin* tendons 
of the thigli, in siu;li a manner that mortification would have ensued if 
tlie limb bad not been amputated. I w’as so sorry for his misfortuiu^ that 
I nursed liim and sat by liiin until he was well, so that he and I after- 
wards became such gri'at friends that I stayed entirely at bis house ; he 
would scanrely bear of my leaving, and gave me the (liamond ring which 
I now wear. That is really a fact.” 

I thought,*' said Mr. Wi-ight, drily, that you bought that ring in 
London ?” 

“ Well, so 1 did; but if it was not this ring, it was one very like it, 
wbicli 1 left behind me. His very words to me were — ‘Jones,’ he said, 

‘ 1 don’t deserve this kindness of you ; take this ring, and, if over I can 
do you a service, remind me.’ His very words ; they were, indeed.” 

Wright and Metcalfe exchang(*d a wink, which overcame the gravity 
of tlie latter individual so iiiucli, that, after a vain effort to suppress him- 
self, he burst into a loud laugh, on which Wright put on a face of hypo- 
critical solemnity. 

“Well, you may laugh,” said Jones ; “ but it actually did occur.” 

“ I was thinking of something else,” said Metcalfe, after partially 
recovering from his lit of merriment, which, however, threatened to 
burst out again. 

“ I don’t see anything ludicrous in my story,” said Jones, a little dis- 
composed. 

“ O no ; you must not mind him,” said Wright ; “ he is always 
laughing.” 

“ Well, to prove to you that this circumstance did occur,” said the 
imperturbable hero, returning to the charge, “ al’ter the ambassador re- 
covered, I met him at a dinner-table, where he became intoxicated, and 
entreated me to see him home, and 1 never had a harder piece of work in 
my life, for he could not use his crutches, and was only able to make one 
hop at a time, and then fall against me, when we would both tumble 
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down, tintil at last I could not set him upon his leg af^ain, and had to 
roll him home/* 

What did he say to that ?” asked Wright. 

“ He didn’t say anything, except when the crossings were rough/* 

‘‘ Well, and what then ?’* 

He said, * Draw it mild, there’s a good fellow/ But it so happened 
that I put him into the wrong house, and left him there in such a state 
of mud that his motlier would not have known him, and I was thunder- 
struck in the morning to find my mistake, so that I thought it advisable 
to leave the town immediately, which I did ; and if you doubt the story, 
ask him, that’s all/* 

This time both \Vright and Metcalfe laughed; and, as it was not out 
of place, Jones sniiUd in concert, and was about to commence again, 
when Wright asked suddenly — 

“ Where is Sclhorne ?” 

“ Either on deck, or on board the steamer,” said MetcaUb, 

‘‘ I miither know nor care where he is,** said Jones, helping liimself 
and passing tlie bottle. 

“ We must not lose him,’* said Wriglit, “ for you know we are all 
going together to the same hot(‘L Steward,” said he, go and ask 
Mr. Selborno to step down here.” 

“ lie will he down directly, sir/’ said the steward, returning shortly. 

“ I don’t understand him,** said Jones ; “and, to tell the truth, I don’t 
like him.” 

“Well,” said Metcalfe, “tell us why. If it will relievo your mind at 
all, out with it.” 

“Well, ril tell you,’* said Jones: and he thereupon entered upon a 
detail of grievances and fancied wrongs, embellished and extended to 
excite the sympathy of liis friends. Every one knows that the eml of a 
voyage is an occahion on which f(dlovv-pa«s(ingors love to indulge in criti- 
cism on their companions, and that character would be a perfect one which 
would escape. It i=;, therefore, no wonder that, the toj)i(; being started, 
poor Selhonie’s merits and demerits were discussed iu no very measured 
terms, while he, unconscious, and ]>orhaps indilferent to this fact, was 
making the acquaintance of the stranger on deck. 

The city was almost gained before they thought of breaking uj) their 
party, and when they did come on deck tlu‘y found Selbornc *gont‘. lie 
and his compnnion had availed themselves of tlie stopfiage of the steamer 
to land a little below the city, Intending, as we have seen, to return 
shortly ; and so, when the vessel was brought to her moorings at tlie 
wharf^ his fellow^-voyagers coming out souglit him in vain. 

“ What is Selborne going to do here ?” asked the loquacious Jones, 
when they were seated in a coach and fairly under weigh for tlie hotel. 

“ I don’t believe he knows himself,” said Wright. 

“ Who and what is he?” continued Jones. 

“ Why, he was,” replied Wright, “a student at one of the northern 
colleges : he has been since in mercantile business in London, and unfor- 
tunate, as he informs me,” 

“ And why does he come here ?” 

“ Well, disappointment, I suppose, though he told the story to me in 
confidence.” 
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Confidential, oil! Wliat was it?’’ asked the inquisitive Jones. 

“ Nay, readied Wright, you iimst get it from him yourself; 1 am not at 
liberty to retail it.” 

“ 1 shall make a point of asking him some day.” 

And so the loqiiaeious person, who did not like Selborno, could 
descend to the humility of gaining his private history, which he would 
receive with jirotestations of fidelity and secrecy, only to spread it (of 
course in coiifiden(‘i‘) as industriously as his want of occupation and rest- 
less jiropeiislty to tattle would 2 >ermit, as if, in 2 )ossession of the secret, he 
had a load too heavy for him, which made him uneasy until it was trans- 
ferred, and until h(‘ had made the secret rather more public tliau a news- 
pajKU’ advertisement. 

As we arc historians, and can claim the privilege of access to all the 
sources of information m'cessary to com])lcte our work, we find it necessary 
to di<j)lay the outline of Godfrey’s liistory and ]>rospects. 

IJ is father, Walter Selborne, was a gentleman who had early retired 
from active life with a small com])etency, and who from that piuhul had 
devoted himself entirely to sciimtific ])nrsnils. The labours of twenty 
years after his retirement (before which jieriod Godfrey was horn) found 
him still absorbed in his vocation. He accumulated a library of hooks in 
his study, wliicli lay in disarranged [dies on the table and floor, besides a 
quantity which his copious shelves contained. The very iianu\s of these 
would have chilled readers who are addicted to fi^eding their ininils only 
on lit(‘rary food of attractive appearance and title. His family seldom 
strayed in here in search of amusing volumes. They would look in vain 
for Hcwick, Robinson Crusoe, or the more sonorous names of Shaksjiero 
or Waverley. Solemn treatises on the pnqiertles and relations of matter, 
algebraic eijuations, differential calculi, mathematical ap])licationH, ami 
numerous tomes of a not more inviting character, were all that mot the 
eye; while, on entering the room, the olfactory nerve was saluted by pun- 
gent odours from mysterious phials, wdiose contenis, colourless and harmless 
ill themselves, required only to he mingled to ])roduce startling results. 
8ome turned blue, some green or red, while others again beeanie strangidy 
troubled, and emitted vapours which not only rendered rcsj»iration dis- 
agreeable, but also tarnished bright objects in the room. He had Ills 
field to himself. The library, apparatus, liquids, solids, tests, and prei‘ipi- 
tates, formed one largo book, composed iu a language wdiich he alone of 
all his household could interjnet. The apartment w as thus one of mystery. 
Suljdmrous, carbonic, and perhaps mejdiitic gases, l^ayed lii pungiMit 
volumes round his head. The austere books with their gilt lettiu’cd 
binding frowned on him from the gloomy shelves. Cabalistic figures, 
scribbled on a large black board as well as on fragments of’ paper, seemed 
to denote that wlieii in solitude he employed a language diirerent from 
his owm, and the loud explosions which occasionally alarmed bis family 
wcrc^ almost the only sounds which broke the silence of his retreat. 

It was in these studies that Walter Selborno passed the prime of his 
life, lie was frequently called forth in his attendance on the various so- 
cieties to which he belonged, and also had scientific visitors, w ho were 
closeted with him for hours together. In moments of his leisure ho "waa 
an attentive and fond parent. Two boys and one girl called him father, 
and hailed his appearance from the solemn study with looks and voices of 
glee. 

None of his family had any clue to the object of his studies, and, with 
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the world in general, supposed him to he a man who pursued science for 
pleasure rather than proHt. Undoubtedly, at the outset of his studies, 
science was sufficient alone to induce him to devote to her service the 
energy of a vigorous mind now in its prime. But, after some time, the 
natural course of his investigations led him to make discoveries which 
startled even himself. lie was for some time almost incredulous to these 
experiments. The important results which he foresaw the discoveries 
must attain, and the possible, nay probable, notoriety and eminence it 
could not fail to confer on himself, animated him with a thrill of exulta- 
tion, and fired him with views of ambition to which hitherto he had been 
a stranger. 

What this discovery was wo cannot inform our reader further than 
that it was proudly termed, in the specification for a patent which he pro- 
ceeded to draw out, “the production of light from a combination of clie- 
mical substances, and their reproduction and reconsumption in a manner 
and for a period that may almost be termed perpetual.*' 

It is about this period that our narrative commences. At this moment 
the expectation, excitement, and triumph of Walter Selborne were in 
their first flush. 

Walter, his eldest son, miglit be about five-and-twenty years of age, 
was then engaged in business at a distance from home, and was believed 
to be advancing rapidly in the road to wealth. He seldom visited the 
home of his childhood, and then only for a short time. 

Rebecca was the youngest of the three, and at this period the only 
one remaining — a little flower that always ])reseiited its sunny side, and 
was the life of the family. She was now about eighteen. Of the 
graces of her person and mind we may hereafter speak. 

Mrs. Selborne was a lady of domestic excellence, but of not high 
attainments, and therefore not fitted to appreciate the triurnjdis of her 
husband, though she sympathised with his joy. Consequently he was 
alone in his secret, and, though a man of great prudence, it had almost 
been too great a secret for him. 

WTth r(?gard to Godfn'y, who is now absent, we shall give an anec- 
dote or two that will illustrate his character better thau description 
will do. 

W hen a child, Godfrey was sensitive to an extreme. Of the tempera- 
ment called ncrvoxis-sanguine, he was liable to sudden and violent emo- 
tions, by which his health was sometimes endangered, l^assionate and 
hasty, he was at the same time generous and aftectionatc. 

Once, when very young, ^ an individual who had casually seen him at his 
father 8 house, returning after a long absence, singled o\it Godfrey for a 
present of some value, and in reply to his youthful acknowledgments 
said, “ You will perh|jis one day do the same for me.” 'i1ie little fellow, 
grateful for the kindness of one almost a stranger, clierished these part- 
ing words lor a longtime, and. cast about in his head for some way 
of recojnpensing his benefactor. 

This, liowcver, was a difilcult matter, as his stock of valuables was 
small, and consisted of a few books, which he prized very highly, and a 
boat, winch latter, after much deliberation, ho dismissed from his mind 
as unsuitable for the purpose. Amongst bis books, howc%'er, he possessed 
an illustrated copy of “ Robinson Crusoe,'* which formed his chief study, 
and which in tlie evenings he was seldom without. It was not. how’over, 
witlmut a struggle that he could bring himself to part with it, but this 
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step he ultimately decided on, and immediately set about printing on it 
in large capitals the name of the gentleman for whom it was intended. 
This was all decided on in secret, and when the dedication was fairly 
inscribed the book suddenly disappeared fi*om view, and various were the 
surmises as to its disposition. Godfrey, however, kept his secret maii«« 
fully ; but being a young deceiver, his obstinate silence, and his obvious 
desire for concealment, wlien questioned, only stimulated curiosity, Ili« 
object now was to learn when his friend might be expected to return, 
which, fortunately for him, he was to do in a day or so ; he began, there* 
fore, to scheme the time and mode of presentation. This all arranged, 
and the time, almost tlie hour, arrived, he was iindergoing some pre- 
liminary operations of the toilet, when Waiter, his brother, who was in 
the dressing-room, suddenly came upon the precious volume, and, with 
an cxclamatiou of surprise, hurried off with it to the drawing-room, 
Godfrey, when ready, went to get his book before following his blather, 
but, to his astonishment and dismay, it was gone. It was after a long 
and fniitless search, and with a heavy heart, that he now made his way to 
the sitting-room. At the door he met his brotiier with ihvi open book in 
his hand, returning to replace it by his mother’s direction. He took it 
from him angrily, and had just time to half enter the door, when he per- 
ceived the stranger seated at the window. As there was a smile on the 
countenances of all, he fancied his secret discovered, and the gracelulness 
of his design frustrated. lie therefore hastily retreated, followed his 
brother upstairs, and fell upon him with great fury, but received a severe 
beating in return, when, closing himself up in an empty room, he tore 
the fly-leaf from his book, cast it and himself on the ground, and sobbed 
with vexation. 

Here he lay until dark; and he, tired w-ith his emotion, fell asleep. 
He was awakened by voices and lights in the room ; and, looking up, 
saw his gentleman friend and his father. The former raised him kindly, 
and promised to keep his book, which, together with the fly-leaf, he had 
in his hand. His father looked on him for a few moments, and tlieii 
said, sternly, 

‘‘ Tliese passions arc dangerous, and should be discouraged. They are 
wrong, and dc'servo punishment.” 

But Godfrey’s object had not been altogether lost; and his cheerful- 
ness was restored. 

After the lapse of some years, when he was, perhaps, at the nge of 
fifteen, he was possessed of good parts. His aptitude and versatility of 
powers had excited remark and drawn applause at school ; and out of it 
his emj>loyinents were as numerous as they were unusual and changeable. 
His two heaviest accomplishments were the arts of music and painting. 
The former grew' out of his admiration for the strains of a military bfuid 
which performed at evening in his neighbourhood, and the latter from a 
natural taste nursed by means known only to bimself. 

The instrument to which he devoted his attention was the cornet-i- 
piston ; winch he admired on account of its martial sound, but which 
did not prove an equal attraction to the rest of his family, either from 
their dislike to the dissonant notes of w'ar, or from his want of pro- 
ficiency in pi’oducijig them, so that he was driven to an unfrequented 
cliff’ on the sea-coast, about a mile from his dwelling, where ho practised 
with such assiduity, that in time the sweetness of his strains drew forth 
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the wondering rustics to listen in groups — a sort of unasked offering to 
his skill, of which he was at first extremely proud. But he no sooner 
acquired anything like facility on this instrument, than he laid it aside 
to pursue the art of painting, which did not yield to his attempts so 
easily as the first accomplishment, and which, over and over again, he 
was tempted to give up in despair, until, in a particularly happy 
moment, he surprised himself by a small faney daub — rude, of course, as 
an early production might be expected to be, but endowed with one or 
two touches which greatly elated him. With conscious pride, he showed 
it to all his acquaintances, and, amongst the rest, to an old and ex- 
perienced critic, addicted to severe censure, who, on this occasion wish- 
ing to be lenient, damned it with faint praise.’’ This so cooled the en- 
thusiasm of the artist, that from henceforth he concealed the picture from 
every eye but his own ; and, as his after-trials were without hope, he 
was ntever able to equal this performance. lie therefore abandoned his 
attempts in disgust, resorting only to his eornet as a sort of safety-valve 
for the troubles and vexations of which he conceived himself pe<uiliarly 
the victim — blowing at one time moving and melting strains, and, at 
another, fierce and martial blasts, by which his humour might be indi- 
cated. But he was soon called away to college, where his employments 
were of another and closer nature ; but where he barely attained medi- 
ocrity, when he was recalled, and placed in the counting-house of a large 
East India merchant. 

The last incident which we shall adduce represents Godfrey in a more 
unfavourable light ; and we would willingly omit it, did the faithfulness 
of our narrative permit. Ilis stay in the metropolis threw him much 
amongst a circle of acquaintance habituated to a gay life, and led him, 
from a weakness extremely culpable, to emulate their scale of expendi- 
ture to an extent for which his means were insufficient. In a fatal 
moment, when excited with wine, lie was tempted to play. The evening 
commenced with inconsiderable stakes, but ended by leaving his com- 
panions in possession of his I O U’s to a large amount. With the morn- 
ing cool reflection came; and, distracted' with remorse and sliarne, he 
reviewed the night’s proceedings. He was long before he could resolve 
on the course of conduct to pursue. 

Ho foresatv an exposure which would prejudice if not destroy his 
standing with the firm ; and, moreover, a disagreeable if not a hostile 
interview with his companions at play, and he determined on leaving 
town that evening. To leave wiBiout first explaining his position to 
the partners in the firm might have been fatal to his reputation ; and 
he attended at the office at an unusually early hour, in the hope of seeing 
the junior partner, with whom he was a favourite. This he was fortu- 
nately able to do; and, after a long inteiTiew, in which he satisfactorily 
displayed the accuracy of his accounts, he set off for the country with a 
feeling of relief. Wnen he gained the parental roof, he sought out his 
father, almost slighting the embraces of his mother and sister in the 
passage. He was closeted with Mr. Selbome for some hours ; and 
Rebecca in vain made excuses for passing and repassing the door, in the 
hope of seeing it open, and having the mystery explained. 

Mr. Selbome was a severe moralist ; and an occurrence like the pre- 
sent, so contrasted with the even and virtuous tenor of his own life, 
excited his serious displeasure. The disclosure was made by Godfrey 
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with an honesty and manliness that with many men would have palliated 
the offence, but with Mr. Sclborne the sin was an unpardonable one. 
He sat in solemn silence for some time after his son had finished ; and 
when lie had gained composure sufficient to reply, ho drew a long breath, 
and spoke with a distinctness which Godfrey afterwards used to term awful. 

1 little thought,i’ said he, “ that a son of mine w^ould have needed 
warning against tlie vice of gambling. Reason, pleasure, profit, there is 
none in it.” A pause. I fear, very much fear, from the natun^ of your 
employments, tliat the character of your associates will correspond, and 
that this is not the only crime by which you have brought disgrace on 
the family name. Silence, sir ! I have a right to tell you this. You are 
my son, 1 brought you up, and I had hoped very much better things of 
you. That you have disappointed an anxious and attached father, who 
will now have to blush when he hears your name, you may thank 
yourself.” 

The son in silence cast liis eyes on the floor, and, after a pause, the 
parent resumed. 

“ That I should relieve you of your obligations, or that this house should 
shelter you from the consequences of your own vice and folly, you cuinnot 
expect. I presume you do not suppose I am going to become your accom- 
plice, and you surely have too much sense left to come here unprovid(‘d with 
some resource. What, silent !— this is worse than all. 1 liad at least some 
faint hope that you would not add meanness to dishonesty, — that you 
could not have stooped to seek a refuge here, and implicate us in your 
disgrace. For shame, young man ; for shame 

“ Father, hear me,’' said Godfrey, in a voice trembling with suppressed 
feeling, and articulating his words with difficulty. 

No more from you, sir,” said the father. “ I do not now pity, 1 only 
despise you.” 

“ I assure you, sir — began Godfrey again. 

‘‘ Assure me of nothing, sir, but that you will be at least obedient, and 
satisfy yourself wUh destroyinjg the peace of mind of your unhappy 
parent without foi®ng him into an angry altercation.” 

“ Altercation there shall be none, sir,” said Godfrey, rising, ^d speak- 
ing proudly. “ If you have unfortunately misconstrued my motives, I 
have not had an opportunity of correcting you. I came hero to confess, 
and I hoped to be forgiven. I came to let you know the worst from my 
own lips, and to ask a shelter from you until I could sail fur America. 
This you have already anticipated, and denied. I leave” — here his voice 
faltered — “ I leave you, father, to-night.” 

He walked out of the room as he spoke, and closed the door. 

He was seated in an empty sitting-room with his elbows on the table, 
looking moodily out of the window. The door opened softly, and a light 
footstep approached, but ho did not hear it, for it was a very light and 
stealthy footstep, and the person who approtvehed thus was a young rirl 
with long curly hair, and with eyes red from weepiug. She walked 
forward hastily, flung her arms on Godfrey’s shoulder, aud kissed his 
cheek in silence. 

O Godfrey I” she said, at length. 

“ Well, Rebecca,” returned he, with a poor attempt at cheerfulness. 

You are going away,” saids^he ; “ is that true?” 

It is,” he replied. You will know why, some day, bettor than I 
can tell you now. My dear Rebecca, I would be cheerful, but 1 cannot. 
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I have lost my self-respect, but I have some excuse — I have, indeed ; and 
I ask you not to believe all you hear.” 

Hush, Godfrey ! or I shall cry again, if you speak that way.” 

Their mother entered soon afterwards, and, addressing Rebecca, said. 

Come, child, we have a great deal to do this evening for your brother ; 
leave him at present.” ^ 

Rebecca looked up for a moment in her mother’s face, and, taking her 
hand in silence, left the room. 

Poor boy !” said she, at length, “ what has he done ?” 

He has displeased your father very seriously ; so much so, that I 
fear he will never forgive him.” 

But he is so broken-hearted,” urged Rebecca. 

Very likely j but of course I cannot countenance him in anything of 
which your father disapproves, and therefore must forbid your seeing 
much of him.” 

“ But, mother, he’s going away,” said Rebecca, sadly. 

‘‘Yes, shortly, I know,” said Mrs. Selbome. 

“ He is going to-night,” replied the girl. 

“ What !” exclaimed her mother in surprise ; “ how do you know ?” 

“ He told mo that nothing should detain him over to-night.” 

Mrs. Selborne hastily drew Rebecca back into the room they had 
left, and when they emerged from it again, which was in about an hour, 
they had evidently both been weeping. He left that evening, and 
sailed in about a week afterwards. The first chapter of this history 
found him after his arrival at his destination. We must now resume 
the record of events after the adventure narrated in the chaj)ter im- 
mediately preceding this. 

Chapter IV. 

PROGRESSIVE. 

Cynthia {aside). Well, I find there are no fools so inconsich’rable in themselves, 
hut they ciiu render other people contemptible hy exposing their infirmities.” 

Double Uttiler, by Concjreve. 

We left Godfrey in the empty house with the wounded man, at the 
moment *icn the two were unexpectedly intruded upon. Tlie room 
was imperfectly lighted by the dying embers of the fire ; and tliough 
the persons entering were made aware by the shout of Godfrey’s com- 
panion that the place was already occupied, they apparently could not 
well distinguish the persons of the occupants ; for one of them, kicking 
the fire with his foot, drew from it a half-burnt stick, which he blew 
into a flame, and with this advanced cautiously to the two strangers, 
whom he had no sooner examined, than, with a surprise almost e^jual to 
theirs, he drew back in silence. 

“ Vas is de matter?” said one of his companions. 

He only replied by pointing to the two, who were now watching, in 
anxious suspense, the movements of their visitors — Godfrey occasionally 
looking keenly, but in vain, for some weapon of defence. 

“ By Golly !” said the third, who appeared by his voice to bo a half- 
bred negro. “ D — n your soul ! whar you come from ? whar you bin ? 
You come ’coon over us, eh — you almighty blackguard ?” 

Selhorne’s companion only glared on hi^a helplessly. 

“ Here, you sare !” said the first man, “ you dam blackleg! Stay 
where you are till we square accounts.” 
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“ Set me up,” said the person addressed, to Godfrey. ‘‘ We must make 
tracks out of this place mighty quick; we shan’t have tlio chance soon.” 

“ You ai’e rig’ht,” said Godfrey. “ All that talk is not for nothing^.” 

‘‘Quick’s the word tlien,” said his companion, risings from a reclinhig to a 
sitting posture, and, placing his hand on Godfrey’s shoulder, he essayed to 
rise. More than one kriife glittered as the motion was perceived by the three 
desperadoes, who iiished forward to intercept the egress of the two. 

Just at that moment heavy footsteps sounded on the floor, and two 
bulky figures marched in, each armed with a heavy truncheon shod with 
iron, with which he smote the floor. The sound had an instantaneous 
effect oil the three assailants. Tlieir knives were quickly sheathed, and 
they were about to withdraw themselves from the room, when one of the 
new-comers interpostnl his person in the doorway, rapping at tlie same 
time on the pavement of the street. 

“ What is the matter ?” said one of the new-comers, who were no other 
than city watchmen. 

“ Murder would have been the matter shortly, I have no doubt,” said 
Godfrey. 

“ Those men — ” his companion began. 

But tlic persons alluded to made for the door ; and when the watch- 
men looked round, the retiring form of the last of the three was seen just 
making his escape. 

“ Hilloo ! — stop ! — sto]) !” shouted the watchmen, starting in pursuit. 
After a short eliace they return<‘d by themselves, not having been suc- 
cessful in capturing the fugitives. As the latter had the advantage in 
numbers, perhaps they were as well pleased. 

Selborne hastily related his story to them, and, explaining the necessity 
of guiding his companion to some place of rest, slipped half-|-dollar into 
the hand of a watchman, and reipiested him to call a cab, which he did 
presently. 

“ Wliere must T drive ye to, jintlcmeii ?” asked the cabman. 

“-To the St. Charles. You had better come with me to-night,'* said 
Godfrey, addressing the stranger; who briefly assenting, they were 
speedily on their way thither. 

It was 2>retty far on in the morning before Godfrey got to heel, and he 
imagined he had barely closed liis eyes when he was aroused by the 
sound of a gong, whereat he started uj), and found broad daylight in flic 
room. Diessing himself, he made his way to the ofBec to find in what 
jiart of the house his friends were disposed, and tlie obliging clerk 
despatched a jiorter to show lilin the way to their room. The room, 
however, was empty ; and Godfrey, supposing them to have gone dow n 
stairs, was just leaving when he saw an open letter lying on the Hfior, 
lie picked it u^) for the pur]>ose of discovering the owner, and, perceiving 
the handwriting to he Jones’s, was folding it with the view of returning 
it to its owuier, when ho caught a glimpse of his own name. Now, 
though he was going to fold it without reading, yet the facU of his name 
occurring there stimulated his curiosity; and, glancing his eye down the 
paj)er, he saw^ Ids name frequently repeated. Selborne was mortal. 
Though a more honourable fellow than he did not exist, ytit he was not 
proof against a temptation like the present, which accident had thus 
throw n in his way. ile, therefore, opened the document out, and read it 
from beginning to end. Every w^ord related to himself. It was ap- 
parently an unfinished letter to a friend of Joneses, and concerned a 
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trifling incident which had escaped Godfrey’s recollection, but was nar- 
rated with an amount of absurd exaggeration and puerile falsehood he 
hardly conceived a friend of his capable of constructing. To crown the 
whole, tlie other side of the sheet contained a disagreeable and ofiensive 
caricature of himself. The letter was addressed to a person of whom 
Selborne knew nothing. The language was far from complimentary, and, 
whenever his name occurred, it was usually coupled with such an humbling 
and spiteful adjective as made his ears tingle. 

To say that Godfrey was angry, would poorly describe the mortification 
and wrath which excited him as he ]>erused and reperused the paper. 
He was at a loss to know how he had awakened the man’s hostility. 
After he had almost made himself master of the composition, he folded it 
up, and put it into his pocket. 

‘‘ The fellow is almost too contemptible for notice who can descend to 
an act of this kind,” said he to himself. “ Still, for a comjdete stranger 
to know me only by a ridiculous description like this is too bad.” 

So saying, he walked out, and proceeded to the room in which he had 
left the stranger, where he found him in the act of dressing. 

Where the devil is that Selborne?” asked Mr. Jones at the breakfast- 
table, where himself, Wright, and Metcalfe were seated. 

“ Don’t know,” said Metcalfe, with his mouth full ; gone off on a 
cruise, I dare say.” 

I don’t think lie would,” said Wright ; I don’t think he w'ould 
leave us so unceremoniously.” 

“ I tliink he would,” said the imperturbable Jones ; ho is uncere- 
monious and strange enough ; ay, and singular enough.” 

‘‘ He is strange and singular in one respect,” said the voice of Godfrey 
at his elbow^(for he had just entered) ; “ ho is singular in having believed 
a word you ever said, Mr. Jones; and he is strange in being as unlike 
you as possible, though it may be a matter of opinion whether ho is 
worse on that account or not.” 

What do you mean by th?t, sir ?” said Jones. 

Well, if you want it explained, he cares nothing for your bad 
opinion, or he would kick you handsomely for a thing like this,” said 
Selborne,’ handing him the letter; “nor for your good one, for ho can 
get along without it and he turned aw^ay. 

Jones was too much confu.«ed to reply. 

“ Hush, husli !” said Wright, shaking hands with Godfrey. “ You 
know listeners never hear good of themselves, and it does not do to be 
too thin-skinned.” 

“ That is true,” said Selborne ; “ but in order to live at ease in the 
society of some people, one ought to be deaf and blind altogether, or 
else have the hide of an ox.” He was apparently only a little nettled, 
and no one who did not know the contents of the letter could estimate 
his self-control, as he seate<i himself without introducing his new ac- 
quaintance. . The latter person, though rather pale, was much recovered. 

“ Who is your friend?” whispered Wright. 

“ Selborne introduced him as Mr. Manasseh Mudge, and then related 
his ramble of the previous evening. 

“ Quite an adventure,” replied Wright ; “ you may thank your stars 
you have come off safely. But what ^ you intend doing to-day.” 

“ I have one call to make in the morning, and, unless an engagement 
springs from it, am at liberty for the rest of the day,” said Selborne. 
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‘‘ What do you say to an evening at the theatre ?” said Wright ; “wo 
are all talking of going.” 

“ At your service/* replied Godfrey. “ I do not care much about it, 
but shall be glad for the sake of your company.” 

“ Very well ; we meet here to dinner at three, and can surely manage 
to pass the time in the neighbourhood until seven. It is an appointment, 
recollect.” 

“ Very good, I shall be punctual,” said Sel borne, motioning to the 
waiter to reach him the cream -jug. The jug was on the opposite side of 
the table, and the waiter, without ceremony, inserted his dirty finger into 
the spout, and in that manner lifted it over to our hero, who, in helping 
himself, carefully tilted the vessel on one side. A gentleman opposite*, 
noticing the motion, turned round to the unlucky waiter, who was a raw 
Irishman, and spoke to him sternly and slowly : 

“ How dare you put your thumb into the nose of that pitcher, sir!” 

The man did not reply, but only blinked and stood still. 

Three gentlemen, one of whom was talking very loudly, now entered 
the room. The topic on which they were conversing was ap[>arently a])oli- 
tical one, for the words “loco-foco** and “democratic” oeciirred freemen tly. 

“ What ticket do you go for ?” said one of the gentlemen. 

“ I’m a real thunder and lightning loco-foco,” said he. “ I’m one of 
the groattist kind of democrats. I go for universal annexation, for ex- 
tension of the blessed stars and strijies over every enslaved monnri*by on 
the earth. That's what I say. Free soil <lon’t suit my hook no how, and 
I don’t believe in whiggism. But when you ask my vote for a nMiI en- 
lightemjd citlz<*n, with out-and-out democratic principles, why, Fin tliar.” 

“ Who’s your man this time ?” asked his friend, who was no otlier 
than Mr. Snag. 

“ Kascjiddy,” replied the first speaker, “He’s my man. He’s a 
horse, lu* is, and no two ways about that. There’s no fitJC soil about 
him. 'Phat don’t suit his hook. It smells too much of abolitionism and 
barn -burning for him.” 

What are these ?” said he, ohservung Godfrey and his friends. 
“ Strangers, I reckon.” 

Mr. Snag looked for a moment, and then said, “Just arrived, I exjiect. 
Om? of ’em’s a smart fellow — met him yesterday. I should know that 
fellow with them. By — , they’re in queer company ! that’s — '* 

“ Hush! — who is it ?’* said his friend. 

Here they spoke inaudibly. 

The noise of voices had not escaped our friends seated at breakfast, and 
Godfrey had noticed Mr. Snag and intended to renew his acquaintance 
with him presently, Mr. Mudge, on seeing them, was suddenly taken 
sick, and left the table, although he had been conversing freely hut 
a moment before. Godfrey followed very shortly afterwards to in- 
quire after him, but he found that he had left tne hotel without any 
address behind him. He then returned to the breakfast-room in the 
hope of seeing Mr. Snag, but he and his party had gone, a (drcumstance 
which at first astonished him, but did not afterwards, when he observed 
how universal was the rapidity with which every meal was despatched. 

He now made his way down stairs and into the street, and, after some 
directions, made sure he should have no difficulty in finding the person to 
whom his letter of introduction (he had only one) was addressed. 

He passed down several streets bearing French appellations, until he 
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came to one which, by appearance, was a promenade, for gaily-dressed 
people were passing up and down. Godfrey’s attention was attracted by 
a window in which were displayed clusters of artificial flowers, unusually 
beautiful and brilliant in colour and arrangement. He stayed for a mo- 
ment to admire the taste with which the various colours were blended, and, 
when jxist going, very naturally glanced behind the flowers, and there saw 
a very pretty girl with a sprightly and sparkling pair of eyes looking very 
hard at him. When these eyes encountered his, they fell, and he could 
hardly say whether he admired the owner more before than now, when 
she glanced downwards and resumed her work, her eyes fringed with 
dark and drooping lashes. 

There was no embarrassment or coquetry in her demeanour. At first, 
when he saw her. she attracted him by her sprightly and inquiring glance ; 
now more so, when that glance was withdrawn. There was something 
so quiet and matronly, yet so girlish and demure in her expression, that 
Godfrey lingered about the window till he was half ashamed. At last 
he made up his mind, and, returning to the charge, boldly marched into 
the shop, and inquired the name of the street. The young lady listened 
to his question with an unmoved countenance, and, when he had finished, 
shook her head, saying, as she ran out of the room, 

“ Je ne paiie pas T American.” 

“ Confound you !” thought Godfrey ; you will bring in some old lady 
that I do not care to see, and for whom I shall have to invent a lot of 
questions.” 

Ho judged truly, for an elderly lady returned with her, wdio under- 
stood English very well, and she directed him as he desired. 

He darted a reproachful glance at the young lady, whose eye he did 
not again succeed in catching, and marched out ; but as he went he 
stopped to read the name over the door, which bore the following in- 
scription in gilt letters ; — 

“ Mademoiselle Floretta Lorone, Fabrieateur des Flours.’’ 

‘‘ Floretta ! — hum! — a pretty name, and a pretty little flower- maker 
too. I must make a memorandam of the street, or I shan’t find it 
again,” said Godfrey, suiting the action to the w^ord. He koj>t repeating 
thtv name Floretta to himself several times, until he had reached the 
counting-house of the gentleman to whom Ins letter was directed. 

Orlando Forrest, Attorney-at-Lavv,” was inscribed on the door-post, 
and, by way of security, on the wall in various places up a high fliglit of 
stairs. AVlien Godfrey reached the summit, he entered a door, which 
opened at once into a large public office, where a number of clerks were 
employed. On inquiring for Mr. Forrest, he was shown into a sjiecies 
of railed enclosure, where sat in dignified seclusion the gentleman in 
question — a middle-aged, fresh-coloured man, of short stature, who 
pointed with one hand to a seat, while with the other he received God- 
frey’s letter. He read it carefully, while the latter person remained 
standing ; and when he had got through, he held out his hand, saying, 

‘‘ Take a seat, sir ; I shall be happy to be of service. What is your 
object in coming here ?” 

“ Employment,” replied Godfrey. 

Of what nature ?” 

“ I hardly know,” said Godfrey ; “ I studied a short period at college.” 

“ Ah !” said he, a clergyman. The market is overstocked ; and 
tliey are a class of persons generally not much thought of here. W'e 
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are an lu^tive population, and have not time for sermons, and can employ 
our money more profitably than in paying for them. They generally say 
here, that whenever a man is too lazy to work he takes to preaching.*’ 

“ You mistake me, sir,’* said Godfrey, smiling, and hastening to un** 
deceive the voluble gentleman ; ‘‘ I never thought of such a profession.” 

“ What then did you study for ?” 

“ I only attended the philosophical classes for some purpose which my 
father had in view,” said Selbome. 

“ Have you ever written ?” 

“I have attempted it once or twice,” replied Godfrey, hlushing 
slightly, “ and 1 am told,” said he, hesitatingly, “ with some — ” 

“ Worse and worse,” said Mr. FoiTest, hastily. “ I think an author 
(and 1 mean no offence, sir) has not even the excuse of a clergyman for 
an idle life. The clergyman sometimes expects to do good, but the 
author cannot ; he only pursues an idle and trilling occupation to gratify 
a congenial mind.*’ 

“ I had some idea,’* said Godfrey, “ that a demand existed in a new 
country for an improved literature.’* 

“ Not hy any means,” said Mr. Forrest. “ No demand for the fine 
arts. The useful, and not the ornamental, goes down hero. Besides, 
we import our literature.” 

“ Oh, that makes a difference,** said Godfrey. “ You have to get it 
somewhere. You perliaps know that in Europe authors are held in 
higher estimation than presidents.” 

“ 1 know it,” replied Mr. Forrest. ‘‘ Tt is not the case liere. We 
are a different people. We look on life in a more useful light. We 
study men and newspapers, and they find us plenty to do. 1 always look 
on an author as an effeminate person, who. has nursed his fancies till he is 
unfit for the world, and who follows an occupation in which not one man 
in a hundred attains eminence ; and when, after a long trial, he is, as he 
is iu‘arly sure to be, unsuccessful, he comes on a world which ho cannot 
understand, and which it takes a lifetime to Icam, and fretfully taunts it 
with a want of sympathy and appreciation.” 

Godfrey hastened to inform him that he had no intention of following 
authorship as a profession. 

Well, sir, I do not know at present any branch of business which ia 
not over^oeked. 1 shall, however, be happy to be of service to you. At 
present 1 am busy, but at any other time cadi on me. Good morning.** 

Godfrey left him, and walked leisurely down stairs, and out into the 
street ; somewhat mortified at the abruptness of the great man, and 
rniKjh disj)iritcd that his interview had terminated so unsatisfactorily. 

“ After all,’* thought he, ‘‘ where is the suj>eriority of his pursuit ? It 
has the advantage only in being more usually successful. Well, I sup* 
pose, if his opinion is harsh, it is sagacious. J tliink, however, that my letter 
might have procured me more attention from its complimentary tone.” 

A surmise in which Godfrey displayed his ignorance of the world, for 
he should have known that great and public men are generally over* 
whelmed with such cards ; and though tluiy generally receive more 
attention from those who are less highly elevated, yet it is usually un- 
accompanied by the power to be of use. Consequently a letter of 
introduction is a draf't on the person addressed, and considered duly 
honoured if it procure for the bearer a distant civility. This is safe as 
a general rule, which contains some bright and shining exceptions. 
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of Armagh — Contrast of its Present with its Ancient Condition. 

Populated, from the most ancient times, as its name — derived from 
the Scandinavian god Thor — would indicate, by men of the North, 
hardy, uncoiiquered men of Gaelic and of Scottish origin, the Rev. 
Caesar Otway, an accomplished tourist, designates Ulster as ‘‘an eternal 
defile.” It is well known that its rocks and woods, and almost impene- 
trable fastnesses, enabled its chieftains to uphold a kind of savage inde- 
pendence long after the subjugation of other parts of Ireland. Armagh 
is also designated, in a fragment of Irish topography, translated by Mr. 
Hardiman from the “ Book of Ballinote,” as “ the Head of Ireland.” 
Kirnbaoth, tliii’ty-fourth monarch after OllamJi Fodbla, according to 
the questionable genealogy of the bards, built for himself, at or near that 
city» the palace of Earnliam, or Earnaiiia, “ the potent or noble city,” 
and in its neighbourhood was the mansion of the famous Knights of the 
Red Branch. Pity that fragments of what we are willing to receive as 
creditable history, as the subjugation of the Milesian Tuatha de Da- 
naans by the Kings of Tara, should be blemished by such absurd flat- 
teries as attributing the descent of Hcremon, first Milesian King of 
Ulster, from Scota, daughter of the Pharaoh (Airiuiiothph 11.) who 
reigned when the Israelites escaped from bondage ! 

The Curaidhe na Craoibhe Ruadh, or military order of the Red 
Knights, distinguished themselves in the earliest war on record tliat 
was carried on between the Kings of Ulster — 

When lier kinj^s, with standard of ^^rcen unfurl’d, 

Led the Rt^d Branch knights to danger — 

and Connaught, and which, originating in a theft committed ^y a lady 
and a queen, lasted for seven long years. It was in tliis war that 
Cuchillin, one of the well-known heroes in Maepherson^s Poems of 
Ossian, earned poetic distinction. 

In the fifth century St. Patrick fixed his see at Earnania, the cathedral, 
built of willow’s or wattles, being called Drumsailech, or Ardsailech, 
the church of willows, or the high place of willows; but the saint 
changed the name to Ardmagh, or the high place. The see of Ar- 
magh had been founded, and the Dalriads of Ulster had given kings to 
Scotland, before the death of Olill, son of Dathy, made way for the Hy 
Nialls, or Nialls of Iona, the name which sheds more lustre than any 
other on the annals of Ulster. The incursions and ravages of the Danes, 
who carried their arras even as far as Armagh city on three different 
occasions, first exercised the prowess of the new dynasty. In the eighth 
century the Nialls warred with Feidlim, King of Munster, and Kenneth, 
Prince of Meath. In the ninth, the Nialls themselves were already 
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divided into four branches — Hy Nial, who reigned at Tara, and the 
heads of the Tyrone, the Tyrconnel, and the Clan Connell tribes. 
Brian Bom subjected the whole of the Kialls, but after the death of 
Turlough, in 1086, they were recognised as Kings of the North, while 
the Kings of Casliell were acknowledged rulers of the South. 

On the arrival of the English in 1171, the men of Ulster withheld 
their aid from their countrymen invaded in the soutli ; but a synod, 
assembled at Armagh, tracea, with all the prescience of an Exeter Hall 
meeting, the intrusion of the stranger to an impious traffic in slaves. 
Ulster, however, did not escape entirely, even at the onset. The re- 
nowned De Courcy undertook a conquest which he never accomplislied ; 
but he established English rule in frontier strongholds, from whence it 
was never afterwards, only temporarily, displaced. In the reign of 
Henry III. we find all the chieftains of Ulster summoned as vassals to 
join with their forces in an expedition against Scotland. The episode of 
the Bruces in Ulster was as transient as it was brilliant. But even then 
a handful of English held Carrickfergus for a year, and the battle of 
Athenry was, perhaps, one of the best-contested engagements ever 
fought in Ireland. 

The first created Irish lord was an Earl of Tyrone ; but even at that 
time (the fourteenth century) the wholq extent of British territory was 
comprised within the four shires of the Pale. The marriage of (^on 
O’Neill with a sister of the lord-deputy, Gerald Earl of Kildare, did 
more towards bringing Ulster within the Pale than all the warlike 
energy of the De Courcys or the De Burghs. The Ulster chiefs still 
leagued occasionally — sided with pretenders, such as Perkin Warbeck— - 
but they w’^ere uniformly brought after a time to terms; and in ICAZ 
O’Neill appeared before Henry, at Greenwich, and surrendered his 
territory and his national title. 

The redoubtable Shane O’Neill, however, once more lighted up the 
glory and the renown of the family name. In vain were Earls of 
Tyrconnel created and put forward to rival the men of the red shields ; 
in vain was Shane pressed on one side by tlie English, on the other 
by the Scots, — he defeated the one at Armagh, and drove the other 
into the sea. But Shane had a w'eakness not uncommon to his country- 
men; he trifled his time, and weakened his political position, by tem- 
porising with Queen Elizabeth for an English wife. He was once more 
attacked, driven into his fastnesses, and there hunted down by Oge 
MacConnell, and treacherously slain by his own countryman and former 
friend and ally. 

Another episode in Ulster history, scarcely less remarkable, is attached 
to the same country, in the noble struggles of Hugh O’DoiiuelJ, sur- 
named Hugh the Red, and the last of “ the O'Neills against whom 
Sir John Norris and the favourite Essex were alternately sent to combat. 
The battle of Blackw^ater was one of the most signal disasters ever in- 
curred by the English in Ireland. But although “ The O’Neill” waa 
supported by the Spaniards under the renowned Don Juan d’Aguila, the 
great battle of Kinsale revenged the disgrace of the Blackwater, and the 
last of ‘Hhe O’Neills” died in foreign lands. 

Almost the whole of Ulster was forfeited to the crown by the outlawry 
of Tyrone and O'Donnell, and the minor revolts of O’Doherty* The 
colonisation of Ulster, which had been attempted in the time of Elisabeth, 
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was eiSectually carried into operation, and Londonderry and Coleraine 
rose up as bulwarks of English power in the north. 

In the Great Eebellion in Charles I.*s time, the Ulster chieftains once 
more made themselves masters dl the country — its cities, towns, forts, and 
fields ; nor were the massacres and horrors which accompanied the fierce 
civil war that ensued put an end to till the irresistible energies of Crom- 
well were thrown into the balance. The Irish loyalists of Ulster made a 
faint attempt at a rise against the Paiiiamentarians, and the Protestants 
of Londonderry immortalised themselves by a successful opposition to 
James II. ; but the Battle of the Boyne for ever settled the question of 
supremacy in Ulster ; and the skirmishes of “ Peep-of-day boys” and 
‘‘ Defenders,” in their comparative insignificance, form an apt and proper 
conclusion to ages of disastrous wars and family feuds, and, like the last 
‘‘ forty-police-power” insurrection, constitute a termination to such sad 
and barbarous scenes which is most fitting to the times we live in. 

Notwithstanding that moral and political discontent still exists among 
a portion of the Irish population, — that agrarian outrages and acts of 
criminal violence still stain the reputation of some districts, — notwith- 
standing that national prejudices are still zealously fomented by many, — 
there is at the present moment a more hopeful future open to Ire- 
land than perhaps ever presented itself. The resolute perseverance of 
an united legislation in the path of amelioration, more liberal feelings in 
regard to education, the relief of encumbered estates, the introduction of 
new and the awakening of old branches of industry, the greater interest 
taken by all classes in the welfare of a sister island, the intermarriage 
of races, and the transfer of property — the very progress of general 
civilisation — are daily tending towards that state of things which the 
prepotiderance of an industrious, sober, and loyal population ensures for 
tlie future. The new interest taken by majesty itself^ — the incorporation 
of an English prince into the Irish peerage, and the anticipated erection 
of a regal residence on the island — are not among the less notable signs 
of the times. 

Greater intercourse with, and more numerous and frequent tours and 
visits throughout the length and breath of the island, are not among the 
least interesting results that may be expected to fiow from this new state 
of things. Few countries hold out greater temptations to the lover 
of the picturesque, to the artist, to the archaeologist, to the man of 
letters, or to the naturalist and the sportsman, than Ireland. Its inland 
waters, its mountains and rocks, and its coast sceneiy, are unrivalled in 
this country, and in many points eclipse anything of the kind in North 
Britain. As these resources become more Imown, they will also become 
better ap|Mreciated. The pen of the tourist, or the pencil of the artist, 
can do a good deal, but it is the common voice of fame which has made 
the repute of Windermere, of Loch Lomond, and of the Trosachs. Yet 
England and Scotland have nought to compare in thw particular line 
with Eallamey, the Killerries, Ballybunion, Kilkee, or the Sands of 
Donegal. 

Some years back I was induced, after a idiort sojouni in Connaught, 
to visit some of the less frequented and more picturesque scenes in 
Ulster ; and, for this purpose, I purchased from a late much-res^ted 
magistrate in Dublin a very servicesd>le little pony, upon which I per- 
formed nearly the whole of my peregrinations ; my sturdy four-footed 
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companion returtiing in as good condition as when it set oat It hm 
struck me that at the present moment some little account of •such a tijp 
may be of service, first of all, as helping to make nooks and corners of 
mt^ch interest in themselves better known, — and still more so, as showing 
what is to be met with, and what is to be expected, on such a trip. 

It is not unworthy of remark, considering the fine weather I subset* 
quently enjoyed, that it was as late as the 26th of September wdien I 
left Dublin on my proposed excursion. My road lay by Castle Knock, 
a ruin of olden time, beyond which verdant ravines, amid hills of lime- 
stone pebbles, separated me from tall plantations and a modem house, 
connected with which I observed still more ruins of olden time. About 
a mile from Clonee I passed another mansion, with a very rack-rent** 
looking aspect. Black Bull Inn bore the aspect of a thriving farm 
and tolerably busy hostelr}% and led the way to where a ruined arch by 
the side of a modem church announced all that remained of Douen ach 
Sachelin — “the Church of St. Sacheliu’* — a nephew' of St. Patrick s, 
ecclesiastical preferments and holiness being hereditary even in those 
ancient times. Dunshauglin, as it is now called, has a general aj)poar- 
ance ^ antiquity ; part of its old walls still remain, and close by were 
the remains of a Danish fort, with a fosse of unusual breadth. Leaving 
single-treed Rath Oath to the right, the road winded hence betw’een 
two hills, ornamented, the one with the ruins of the Castle of Sky roes 
or Screen — in the chapel of which Divine service is still performed — 
and tlie other with the new church of Tara; both companion landmarks 
on the great levels of Meath, and both commanding extensive pros[>ec!ts. 

It was not 'without some misgivings, suggested by tlu» memory of 
the cursf? laid upon the place by Saint Ruan or Ruadan, that 1 turned 
aside to ascend the renowned hill of Tara ; but the simple, the natural, 
and the beautiful language of Ireland’s greatest bard, so in harmony 
with the scene, came to my relief. It certainly was in no small degree 
impressive, to be riding thus alone amid the ruins of a city where io 
many monarchs now murdered or slmn iu battle had been crowned. 
Irish antiquaries know no beginning to the genealogy of the dwellers in 
Tara. According to one, the palace of OUamh Fodhla, a prince of the 
time of the Roman Republic, stood on the one hand ; according to an- 
other, three raths or mounds to the left commemorated the greatness of 
the mythic princess Graine, wife of no less a personage than Fingal of 
the Mist — the Finn MacCumbaill of antiquarians. After thirteen cen- 
turies of ruin, with the exception of the pillar-stone on the mound of 
Forradh, nothing remains of the principal habitations of this ancient 
dty but rircular or oval enclosimes and mounds, called in Irish ratha 
and duns, within or upon which the said habitations undoubtedly stood. 
As the position and extent of these have been laid down by Dr. Petrie 
and Mr. J. O’Donovan on the Ordnance Survey Map, it is unnecessary 
to give details here. The ruins of the Teach Midbehuart^ or tlie re- 
newed banqueting-hall of Tara, consist of two parallel lines of earth, 
running in a direction nearly north and south, and divided ai intervals 
by opnin^, which indicate the posirion of the ancieitt doorways, sop- 
pos^ to have been twelve, or, with the terminal ones, fourteen in num** 
W. Ihese numerous doors, and the interksr dimetisioiis <360 feet^ 
mdicate an Oriental or public Kfe led by the early kings of IvelaMf 
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The rojal feasts of Teamor are, indeed, celebrated in the songs of the 
old Irish bfftrds, from the time that Ollamh Fodhla first assembled the 
three estates of the realm at this place — when Cormac Ulfida, grandson 
of Conn of the Hundred Battles, revised the Psalter of Tara, and founded 
three colleges at the same spot^ — ^when St. Patrick was brought before 
King Logaire, to destroy tne idol Crom-cruach and convert both the 
king and the archdruid — and, indeed, till the time of Dermod, great- 
grandson of Niall of the Hostages, when the enraged Abbot of St. Kuan 
went in procession to the palace and cursed it, and no king sat, nor poet 
sang, in its halls from that day forth. 

The pillar-stone of Forradh, it is worthy of remark, is considered by 
Irish archaeologists to be the genuine Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny, upon 
which, for many ages, the monarchs of Ireland were crowned ; and the 
stone carried away from Scotland by Edward I., and now preserved in 
Westminster Abbey, is supposed to have no real virtue attached to it 
Tlie Forradh monument is, however, acknowledged to have been erected, 
where it now stands, to the memory of some rebels slain in an en- 
counter with the king’s troops in 1798. (It would be difficult to say 
what could have induced the Irish to make a stand at a place wtli a 
curse upon it.) The question is, whether this monument is the pillar 
removed from Bath Righ, and reported to have been there by Irish 
writers of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, or whether that re- 
moved for the coronation of Fergus MacEark in Scotland is the original. 
The chances are in favour of the Forradh stone being the original — the 
more especially from its pillar form ; but as many black stones are 
known, both to Irish and to Oriental archa?ologists, besides the one 
sacred to Bacchus, and derided by Clement of Alexandria, the one re- 
moved with honours to Rome by Elagabalus, the one at the tomb of 
Daniel, and the other at that of Mohammed, so it may be fairly hoped 
that Great Britain is rich in more than one regal talisman, and that 
minus the curse of St. Ruan. 

Torna Eigeus, or The Learned,” a chief Druid at the time when 
first the King of Munster and Nial contended for the throne of Ireland, 
prophesied that the foreigner would sit upon the sacred stone. The 
translation is from Mr. Hardiman’s “Irish Minstrelsy.” 

Sons of the brave, our day is gone, 

Our destiny is spoken ; 

A stranger rules in Cashel’s rock, 

Another sits on Tara’s throne. 

I have not seen it remarked by any Irish archaeologist that Meath sig- 
nifies the plain that surrounds the hill of Tara. Camden, speaking of 
Scotland, says — “ Nicol<B olim in Maiatas et Caledonios distincti eranty 
id est in campestris et montanos and the same writer adds, at page 
561 of his “ Britannia” — “ Dehen Meathy id est planities ad Amtrum.^^ 
The word has somewhat the same signification in the Hebrew and Arabic 
languages. 

As I proceeded on my way, ruminating upon the past grandeur and 
crimes of Irish kings, I was aroused from my musings by a fire and the 
shrieks of women. It was a temporary shed, erected for drying flax on 
peat, that was in flames, and the flax burnt in fitful gusts with terrific 
violence. The figure of a man was prominent on the pile, and loomed 
out of the flames like that of a fire-king, while a crowd of women were 
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shouting and howling around. I rode to their succour, and did not leavt 
this scene of foolish excitement till I had dressed the well-sitiged iutegu* 
ments of tlie too-zealous peasmit, and had received in return vociferous 
expressions of gratitude from the sooty fair sex. 

North of Tara the soil undulated, and presented greater variety of 
aspect. Several stately mansions rose up here and there, and the thickly-* 
wooded banks of the Boyne assisted in giving to the entrance to Navan 
a general tone of luxuriance and prosperity. Throughout Ireland, within 
as well as without the Palo, the castle is, as it was in good old barbarous 
times in England, the chief feature of a provincial town. The never-- 
ending wars of septs, toparchs, barons, or kings, so well sustained by 
the Anglo-Irish lords after tlieir advent to the same country, just as 
if the warlike and predatory s[>irit belonged more to the soil than to tho 
people, necessitated everywhere places of refuge and of ilefenec. The 
greater number of the Irish castles were, no doubt, erected by th(^ Anglo- 
Irish, for we find the men of Tyrone described, even as late as in tlui time 
of Queen Elizabeth, as seeking for shelter in their native woods and 
fastnesses, rather than in their cities and castles; and in A.n. 1544, 
when the sons of O’Donnell were fighting against their lather for want 
of a more worthy antagonist, the Irish were still so nnskllful in attacking 
forts, that Calvagh O’Doniudl was despatched to Dublin to hire English 
soldiers and siege engines to reduce the castle of Lifibrd, in whl(*h the 
head of this respectable family had taken refuge. 

Tho Boyne and the Blackwater have already been, and are again about 
to be, illustrated historical iy and topographically ; so we must content 
ourselves here with intimating that, beyond Navan, both, though famed 
in history, are insignificant streams enough, flowing at times over naked 
limestone rocks, but without the picturesqueucss of the Usk or the Towey 
under simikr cireumstances. 'J'he castle of Navan, or Atldiimny* stands 
at the junction of iliese two riv(‘rs, and is a ruin of considt‘rable extent. 
The more ancient ])ortion consists, as usual, of a massive quadrangular 
tower, with keep or donjon, and circular towers at the angles. The 
more modern wing must have contained some splendid apartments. A 
castle which has been described and figured even in the “ Dublin 
Penny Journal” need not detain us. Tlie journal in question, it i$ 
but fair to mention, is deserving of all praise for having done much 
towards dispelling the ignorance that prevailed relative to Irish antiepulies, 
even in Ireland itself. The prospect from the top of the castle was at 
once striking and comprehensive. Tara hills to the south; the shady 
banks of the Boyne, terminated by tho hills above Slane and Cullen, to 
the east ; the wooded Bljickwatcr stretching upwards towards Kcdls to 
the north and west. The sites of Tara, Navan, and Kells were, according 
to a rude tradition, marked out by a witch, who, in the form of a pig, 
leaped from the one to the other, but was killed by the third saltatorial 
effort. Navan contains the usual public edifices of a county town : 
infirmary, gaol, cliui’ches and chapels, good inn, and a college; tho studento 
at which are distinguished by flat caps, bordered with fur, which ai*e worn 
with an inclination sometimes forwards, sometimes lateral, sometimes 
backwards ; but, in whichever way worn, look like a flat cocked-hat, and 
impart to the wearer anything but a learned or instructive appearance* 
A visit to the abbey, where were some curious tombs — one old slab^ 
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remarkable for the boH relief of its sculptures — was disturbed by the 
approach of a funeral. The coffin, which was nearly falling to pieces, 
was home by four men, so thoroughly intoxicated as scarcely to appear 
conscious of what they were doing. At one moment it was the head, at 
another the feet, of the unfortunate deceased that rose almost perpen- 
dicularly in the air — changes of position to which an occasional variety 
was communicated by a sudden lurch laterally, which threatened to deposit 
the defunct in the gutter. A crowd of women and children followed in 
the rear, howling their grief, and quite unconcerned at the extraordinary 
evolutions which the dead man was performing. A 'good-looking girl, 
observing that my attention was arrested by this strange scene, stepped 
tip to me. 

“ Sure, your honour, you would not be standing there and seeing these 
poor men so tired with carrying the dead, and not lend them a hand ?** 

“ Lend a hand, my dear 1’’ I stammered forth in my surprise ; “ to 
you, perchance ; but to that ruin of a coffin !” and shaking my head, I 
stole away like a fox when he hears the hounds in the distance. 

It was market-day at Navan (I am always particularly unlucky in 
visiting country towns on market-days), and I saw a fine specimen of 
national enthusiasm in a man who was selling apples, stripped and red 
hot by his exertions^ and filling the whole market-place with his voice. 
Another, trying a horse, could not do that without throwing the animal 
and himself from the slippery flags against a cart that was close by. 
Navan, I must not omit to mention, has a public well, sunk to the depth 
of only a few feet ; but as at the time of my visit there were no means 
of drawing water adapted for the community at large, each family had a 
separate tin can tied to the pump, each by its own string; and the 
effect produced by this arrangement was, as may he readily imagined, 
more ‘‘cannie,'* as a Scot would say, than ‘‘ braw.’' 

I left Navan at an early hour the ensuing morning, when tlie mist was 
still abroad busy coating in sparkling white the autumnal gossamer and the 
late-leafed bramble ; but the sun bad attested bis supremacy long before I 
had attained the point where the long lines of ruddy hawthorn and many- 
tinted ash gave way to the once border town oi Kells. This sombre 
but clean little town was occupied by a detachment of cavalry and in- 
fantry enforcing the claims oi: the tax-gatherer ; so it was lucky that it 
was merely my breakfast station. That accomplished, and the inner man 
being upon good terms with tax-gatherers and tax-payers alike, my first 
visit was to the home of St. Columba, or Columbkill, who must not be 
confounded with St, Columba or Columbanus, both doves, but the former 
the greater dove or the pigeon of the church. Nor was it without a feel- 
ing of deep interest that I visited the home of tliis zealous propagandist. 
Accident has thrown me frequently in his footsteps. I have visited the 
ruins of his monasteries in desolate rocks in the Scottish seas — I have shot 
wild duck over his supposed burial-place on the coast of Northumbria — I 
had ever appreciated in their fullest extent the blessings that flowed from 
that far-off seat of learning, the small isle of Iona — and now I was going 
to visit one of the earliest homes of this distinguished prelate. What 
was my surprise at finding a small commonplace-looking building, rudely 
thatched with clods of turf, and its portals desecrated by the ragged «le- 
acendants of a family reared from time immemorial within the preemets 



of a buildiogsaoredio celibacy and leading — one the most interesting 
monuments in Ireland I At once an oratory and a habitation, like St. 
Kevin s house at Glendalough and St. Flannan's at Kilialoe, St. Cdlomb’s 
house, so insignificant in aspect, may yet be classed among the most re^ 
markable structures of ChrisUau times now to be found in Europe. It ta 
one of the earliest examples of cylindrical vaulting, and all its det^s^ 
which, with a good illustration, may be found in Wakeman's Hand* 
book of Irish Antiquities,” are replete with interest. The fact, however, 
that in those primeval times the heads of the church should have been at 
so much trouble and expense to build small but imperishable edifices 
wherein to dwell secluded in a crowd, or removed to some wild and dreary 
spot, as was the case with the oratory of the woman-hater, St. Senaii, 
and that on Bishop’s Island, so characteristically called by tho Irish 
OiUan-an-Easpoig-gertaigh^ “the island of the hungry or the starving 
bishop,” is as curious as the edifices themselves, rare and remarkable as 
they are. The oratories and round towers of Ireland are alike peculiar 
and unexampled. Dr. I^etrie’s views, which have been pronounced by 
Thomas Davis, in the Nation^ with true national enthusiasm, to be the 
most learned, the most exact, and the most important ever published upena 
the antiquities of the ancient Irish nation, liowcver much they have done 
to remove former erroneous notions, are far from being so com})lotoly satis- 
factory as has been imagined by his countrymen. In the main there is 
no doubt that the Doctor’s views arc correct ; the question is, do they fulfil 
all that might be deemed the possible uses of such lofty, massive, and 
important ecclesiastical structures? Curiously enough, as if to attest by 
demonstration in actual times that a belfry or steeple may be erected 
apart from the church, the good people of Kells have erected a mmlem 
chig-theach close by, but apart from the actual churcli, and upon th« 
ruins of the olden place of worship. The round tower of Kells, ninety 
feet in height and forty-eight in circumference, with walls throe finst iu 
thickness, and a conical roofi is not one of the least interesting specimens 
of tho kind. The cross in the market-place has been figured in the “ Ex- 
cursions.” Both the letters and sculptures witli which it was adorned are 
much defaced, and it is impossible to tell if the animals depicted were of 
this or of an antediluvian era. Kells abounds in interesting antiquitkid, 
but of the walls erected by Hugh de Lacy there are few traces remaining. 
It was evidently a spot more favoured by learning and religion than im- 
portant as a military station; true that that distinguished “routier,*’ 
Janico d* Artois, slew two hundred Irish at or near this 6iK)t, — that at tlie 
same place the O’Reillys made their submission to Lord James Buthn* 
(a.i>. 1539), — that in the rebellion of O’Neill tlie same O’Reillys rose up 
and burnt the town (a.d, 1597), — that Mountjoy garrisoned it shortly 
after, — and that as a frontier town, and the seat of a turbulent sept, it 
played a more or less important part in all the great struggles among tlie 
Irish themselves and between the Irish and English ; but still tlm home 
of St. Columba confers upon it the most enduring and the most exquisite 
interest. At Glenveagh a fiat stone with four caviries is pointed out as 
the spot where the founder of the Culdees was bom ; on a rock of Fanital 
is the place where, anned with bell and boat, and lighted up with holy 
tapers, he cursed the rats and mice and even the beneficial earthwarai« 
At Clonmany is a well sacred to the saint, and a stone with the pnoli of 
his knees ; in Skye and in Iona and in Hdy Isle are caims which, aeooDtl* 
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ing to different traditions, cover the holy man’s mortal remains.* There 
is no end both in Ireland and Scotland to local traditions and reminis- 
cences of this early teacher. Mosheim has given his testimony to the 
learning of his followers, and states that they were the only divines who 
refused to dishonour their reason by submitting it implicitly to the dic- 
tates of authority. But naturally subtile and sagacious as they were, the 
Trinity remained to them an insuperable difficulty. You must either 
affirm or deny,” they said, ‘‘that the three Persons in the Deity are three 
substances. If you affirm it, you are undoubtedly a Tritheist, and worship 
three gods : if you deny it, this denial implies that they are not three dis- 
tinct persons, and thus you fall into Sabellianism.” Benedict calls this 
a fallacious and sophistical syllogism, and Mosheim a miserable piece of 
sophistry. It was certainly calculated to puzzle their hearers, for they 
accused those of Tritheism who admitted their view, and cast the re- 
proach of Sabellianism upon those who rejected it. 

The success of his ministry, and the number and importance of his 
pious exploits, stand upon record as undoubted proofs not only of the 
resolution and patience of the prelate, but also of his dexterity and 
address. Refused an audience by the Pictish hing, Bradeus, the saint is 
said by the power of his word to have made the gates fly open before 
him. He also claimed the faculty of second sight, having told the vic- 
tory of Aidan over the Piets and Saxons on the very instant it happened. 
Still, as Mosheim justly remarks upon those early conversions of the 
Irish and the Scots, “ They must be very inattentive and superficial ob- 
servers of things, who do not perceive that tlie fear of punishment, the 
prospect of honours and advantages, and the desire of obtaining succour 
against their enemies from the countenance of the Cliristians, or the 
miraculous influences of their religion, were the prevailing motives that 
induced the greater part to renounce the service of their impotent gods.” 
In the church, as elsewhere, it is zeal, success, and power, that make 
the man. Self-denying holiness and meek piety may take u]> their 
dwelling-place in the monastery or in the hermitage, and die unrecorded, 
save above. Power, and not goodness, is immortalised by history. 

The splendid domain of the Marquis of Headfort, founded by Thomas 
Taylor, who accompanied Sir William Petty to Ireland, and whose sur- 
veys he assisted in completing in 16o3, give to the environs of Kells a 
highly cultivated and thriving aspect, and impart beauty to the ride to 
Virginia, Vhicli is a kind of dependency upon Bective Castle. This latter 
place consists of but one street, and is entered by a bridge thrown across 
a pastoral stream called the Moreen, which falls at a few perches dis- 
tance into the Irish Virginia Water — olden Lough Kamer. The Fac- 
tory of Virginia is a beautiful spot, and a pathway through Lord Head- 
fort’s deer-park leads thence along the shores of the lake to the church. 
The lake itself is between three and four miles long and half a mile in 
width. The upper end is thickly wooded, and I observed that ruins of 

* It is to be observed that the Irish dispute with the Scots the possession of 
the remains of the saint who in his lifetime turned his back upon them. They 
pretend that an epitaph, 

Ui tres in Duno tumulo tumulantur in uno 
Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba pius, 

records the entombment of the three saints in one tumulus or mound at Down. 
It mnst have been a mound of singularly capacious dimensions that would have 
kept down three such restless spirits in the same sepulchre! 
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olden time graced its little islets. I bad some diflScuIty in effecting my 
way through Virginia ; it was, as usual, market-day, and the assemblage 
of grey frieze coats was something wonderful to contemplate. 

Beyond Virginia I began to rise up the hilly land that divided the 
head-waters of the Boyne from those flowing into Lough Erne. The 
perpetual limestone of central Ireland dipped more or less to the south 
on the south side, to the north on the north, and that at high angles of 
inclination, cropping out here and there in barren rocky knolls* There 
were also many small lakes and bogs abounding in water-fowb 

Cavan wears a rather imposing aspect to the approaching traveller. 
A college or school of magnificent proportions, and a county jail, domi- 
neer over the town like feudal castles, and herald the way to a goodly city 
with wealthy shops, several churches, an infirmary, and other public 
buildings — and what is not of least importance to the wayfarer — a good 
inn and an attentive hostess. This city has accpiired, somehow or other, a 
repute for loyalty, and having once obtained this repute, has been solicitous 
to uphold it. The fact is, that rebellions never ])rospercd much in this 
accessible county ; Cavan is without tlie defiles of Ulster, and was hence 
generally under vassalage. In the early part of the fourteenth ceutuiy, 
the MacTiarnaiis having ventured to try their hands wdth Niall O’Neill, 
the MacMahons, the O’Kellys, the O’Ferrall’s, and other chieftains, in 
a struggle against English rule, they were defeated, and five-and- twenty 
of their chiefs were taken and beheaded on the spot. One of the Reilly s 
of Cavan was, however, so loyal in the time of the great Earl of Tyrone, 
as to be xlesigiiatcd the “QueenV* O’Reilly, and at the hea(l of a 
regiment of Irish cavalry he not only covered tlic retreat of the English 
at the Blackwater disaster, but he scaled his attachment to the English 
government on that occasion with his life. The O’Reilly’s were certainly 
implicated in the disastrous rebellion headed by Sir Phelim O’Neill in 
1641, but they sheltered themselves under a pretended hostility to the 
puritan or parliamentary party, as expressed in a well-known document 
drawn up by Bedell, tlie protestant Bishop of Kilmore, and called “ the 
Remonstrance of the Gentry and Commonalty of the County of Cavan,*’ 

I wished on leaving Cavan to have proceeded directly to the pictu- 
resque scenery of Loch Erne, but the great tract of country which lay 
to my right, the exploration of which could not be made to enter into a 
proposed return by the eastern coast, obliged me to forego that wish for 
a time. I accordingly took the road to Monaghan, and that in so dense 
a fog, that I might as well have been travelling at the bottom of the 
said lake itself as far as scenery was concerned. Out of this mist great 
crows emerged ever and anon, so close as to threaten bum])S like, but 
more formidable than, such as are inflicted on a summer’s evening by 
reckless black beetles. 

A circular white gable end, a pig in the gutter, and an urchin crying, 
announced a village — Ballyhays, on the river Annalee — to every appear- 
ance cleanly and thriving, with an active resident landlord, and built as 
if upon some preconceived plan, of whicli a pentagonal market-place^ 
roofs of peculiar appearance, and circular gables, constituted the more 
superficial and consequently striking features. As I was riding through 
this ^ullage, a man in a state of matitutinal inebriety (it was scarcely yet 
eight A.M.), seized my pony by the reins, asking at the same time who 
1 was, and then, before be could get an answer, which was somewhat de- 
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layed by laughter, announced himself as a son of Daniel O’Conneirs. I 
subsequently learnt, to my regret, that this man was a schoolmaster in 
this nice little village, 

A long, cold, dreary ride, part by the well-preserved demesne of Scot's 
House, lay between me and Clones. The latter was one of the oldest 
and most advanced positions held by the English on the borders of 
Ulster. When King John visited Ireland, he effected a division of the 
English Pale into twelve counties, among which neither Fermanagh nor 
Monaghan are included. But in the lifetime of the same monarch one 
of the lieads of the church militant, John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, 
more warlike than episcopal in his tastes and pursuits, gave a consider- 
able increase to the Pale by the erection of the Castles of Athlone, 
Cael-Uisge, and (!Ilones. As at Athlone, however, so at Clones, the 
patron saints of Ireland had a previous footing, and it is well known that 
the Irish in those early times put as much confidence in the anger of their 
saints for discomfiting and injuring their enemies, as in their own prowess. 
Accordingly, wdien the tower of Athlone Castle fell and killed Richard 
Tuite, one of the most powerful of the English barons of Meath, it was 
Saint Kieran who did it ; and when O’Neill made an assault upon the 
English at Clones, and Meiler, the son of Robert Fitz Henry, fell with 
many other English knights, it was the patron saint that inspired the 
deed. As to Cael-TJisge, nothing is known of it further than that it 
was given in charge to an ancestor of the family of the Costellos, re- 
nowned in war and in literature, and that one OTiegny burnt it, after 
having slain an unfortunate Gilbert Mac Costello. 

Ver mac atque, () lu veros cognoscis Ilihcrnos 
Ilis (luobus deinptis, nullus IJibernus adcst.’*' 

I cannot help remarking here, that in all the histories of Ireland 
hitherto published scarcely an attempt has been made to establish the 
actual locality of sites and places of secondary historical importance. 
Even in as comparatively recent times as those of Queen Elizabeth, the 
campaigns of Shane O’Neill, and of the other chieftains of Ulster, are 
perfectly incomprehensible as given in Irish histories. We read, for 
example, that O’Neill moved his camp from Carrickleith, and, having 
cross^ the Finn, he advanced into the heart of Tirconncll, and encamped 
at a place called by the Irish writers Bally-Aighidh(diaoin. It would 
scarcely be imagined that the perfect comprehension of so simple a 
statement is very much impeded by the fact tliat the site of Bally- 
Aighidhehaoin in the sixteenth century is as unknown as that of Cael- 
Uisge in the tliirteenth. I could bring a hundred other instances of the 
same supeificial mode of writing history for the students of the nineteenth 
century. The fact is, that archeology and comparative geography ought 
to go liand-in-hand ; a careful study of the olden Irish baronies to be 
found in the published reports would assist much in the inquiry, but no 
history of Ireland is deserving of being so called whicli contents itself 

* Bad Latin and an inelegant distich, which reads better in English : — 

By Mac and O 
You’ll always know 
True Irishmen, they say ; 

For if they lack 
Both O and Mac, 

No Irishmen are they. 
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with passing over all that wants to be cleared up as not worth the 
research. 

To return, however, to my subject. In 1211 or 1212 Hugh O’Neill 
attacked the castle of Clones, and burnt it. It was stxin, however, 
recovered by the English ; and the abbey, 'originally founded in the sixth 
century, was rebuilt, probably in order to propitiate the local sainta. 
Clones abounds to the present day in remains of olden time ; among the 
most interesting are three Danish forts, one of which is surrounded by 
three fosses, in which water is still to be found. Of the abbey only the 
walls and a window remain, but attached to it is a round tower of great 
height (eighty feet) and noble proportions. There is a remarkable cross 
in the market-place ; and in the cemetery ai*e several curious circular 
tombstones with sculptured crowns, flowers, hour-glasses, bells, &c., and 
inscriptions in Irish. It is to be hoped that an increasing appreciation 
of the monuments of the past will save them from constant desecration. 
The round tower of Clones ought to be under the especial protection of 
one of those public officers called by the Romans ‘‘ Curatorcs Cloacarum.*’ 
Yet a spring, said to possess antibilious (purgative ?) qualities, was quite 
dry at the time of my visit. 

The road from Clones to Monaghan is at its commencement as straight 
as if laid down with Roman precision ; and there was no want ol* culti- 
vation and country-houses to cheer the wayfarer. Monaghan, unlike 
Kells and Clones, has to rely for distinction more upon edifices of m<>d(‘rn 
times than relics of olden, The church is a handsome structure, only 
just completed ; a pentagonal tower of the old abbey stands close by. 
The court-liouso, with its two columns for a portico, would do very well 
for a porter’s lodge in this country. There are cavalry barracks and 
other public buildings. The inn, as in all the well-frequented places 
hitherto passed through, is everything that can be wished for ; but, as in 
other instances, the town itself is made up of one-storied cottages of tho 
most humble description — mere huts of the peasantry, whoso ambition, 
like tlie Eastern’s, seldom soars beyond that of a leisurely independence, 
full of jirivations, and engendering discord and discontent. 

Monaghan was the country of the MacMahons, a sept as pugnacious 
although less powerful than its neighbours. In the time of Henry VI., 
Manus MacMahon distinguished himself by his inveterate hostility against 
the English, and the Irish annalists tell us that he ornamented the enclo- 
sure of the garden of his house at Baile-na-Lurgan by fixing Englishmen's 
ghastly heads on the tops of the stakes of the fence, ‘‘ hideous and hor- 
rible spectacles to the beholders.” Another chief of tho same family, 
Brian MacMahon, however, joined the English against Ids kinsman 
Manus, and marched with them against Armagh, where they collected a 
great booty, and levied contributions, without “ making any distinction 
between laymen and ecclesiastics.” Mr. Wright has printcHl, from the 
first volume of the State I^apers relating to Ireland,” a picture of the 
condition of Ireland in 1515, by which we find the MacMahons of Irish 
Uriel (now county of Monaghan) enumerated among the independent 
chieftains of Ulster — “ History of Ireland,” p. 275. When, in 1539, the 
dissolution of the Irish monasteries had been resolved upon, tho monas- 
tery of Monaghan, we are told in the Annals of the Four Masters,” was 
only destroyed by force, and the guardian and some of the belligerent 
friars were beheaded. 
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In the time of Queen Elizabeth, Mac Mahon, in imitation of other 
Ulster chieftains, surrendered his country to the queen, and received a 
grant thei*eof under the broad seal of England to him and his heirs male, 
and, in default of such, to his brother Hugh. But MacMahon dying in 
1589, Sir William Fitzwilliain had Hugh thrown into prison, indicted for 
treason, arraigned, and executed in his own house. The whole of Mo- 
naghan was then declared forfeited to the queen, and was divided into 
estates, the cliief of which were granted to Sir Henry Bagnall and Lord 
Blaney. It must not be omitted, however, to notice that some of Hugh 
Roe’s kinsmen were im])licated in this abominable transaction, and came 
in for a division of tlie spoil. Monaghan was invested several times by 
the great O’Neill, or Tyrone, as he is more commonly called by the 
English writers, but it w'as relieved by Bagnall on one occasion, and by 
the hand-to-hand struggle at Clontibrct on another. In the second insur- 
rection in the north tliat occurred in the reign of Elizabeth, Monaghan 
was rccoTiquered by tlui Irish, and, as usual, with the more ex})oscd fron- 
tiers, suffered most for its rebellion; for Mountjoy “ finding MacMahon, 
chief of Monaghan, to stand ujioii jwoud terms (though otherwise making 
suit to be received to mercy), his lordsliip spoiled and raiisackc'd all that 
country.” The day of retribution was not long in coming, and most 
fearful w'ere the reprisals of an insulted, a plundered, and a j^ersecuted 
population. At the time of the great rebellion headed by Sir Phelini 
O’Neill, Brian MacMahon, the bead of the sept, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished characters of an insurrection which was characterised by more 
fearful crimes and disastrous incidents than any of the numberless interne- 
cine wars, the memory of which still remains attached to this unfortunate 
country, and the blood of which still ferments in many a dark and over- 
shadowed recess. 

‘‘It is difficult,” says Leland, vol. iii. p. 86, alluding to these raas>-acres, 
“ if not impossible, for a subject of Ireland to write of tlie transactions 
now’ to be exi)lalned without off’ending some or all of those discordant 
parties who have been habituated to view tliem through tlie medium of 
their passions and prepossessions.” It is, perhaps, eijually difficult for 
an Englishman to write, except in tlie language of horror and Jihhor- 
rence, of such savage reprisals. Even at this distant jieriod of time, I 
cannot but acknowledge that the memory of the massacres of the seven- 
teenth century hung like a cloud over a country already sombre-looking 
enough by nature. The cultivated limestone hills tliat lie between 
Monagluiii and Armagh, the old square-turreted castle and ruined 
abbey, met with half-way, afforded no relief. As the apparitions at 
Portadown Bridge appeared to the survivors, so women and children 
passed before my mind’s eye, driven like dogs, and goaded with pikes 
and swords, till some dark river received them in its Lethe-like bosom, 
or they were hurried into an isolated hut, and there burnt in one sad 
crowd. It did not require much exercise of imagination to picture to 
oneself the Irish cow-boy, who could boast that his hands were so weary 
with killing and knocking down Protestants into a bog-pit, that he 
could hardly lift his arms to his head ; nor was the sense of hearing so 
very perverse, which could revive the shouts of frenzied joy of Ligoole 
priests, as they re-echoed so Christian-like a sentiment as, “ Oh, how 
sweetly do they fry !” or the ribaldry of the more ignorant, who took 
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pride in imitating the cries of the sufferers, and in exemplifying how the 
aiildren gaped when the fire began to burn them ! 

Armagh, with the same dark pages in histoiy as other cities of Ulster 
—as the capital even subjected to still more varying fortunes— suddenly 
rose above these sombre lands and melancholy thoughts, like a Pharos 
upon the Black Sea. Its pious and learned institutions, its homes of 
sanctity, and its strongholds of knowledge, justly entitle it to this 
advantage of position as well as moral pre-eminence. 

Rising up the acclivities of a gentle eminence, crowfled by the cathe- 
dral, which is built in the form of a cross, the tower springing up from the 
point of intersection of the four compartments, Armagh resembles most 
other Irish towns in its suburbs of huts and streets of cottages ; but 
there is one part of the town w’hich is more aristocratic than the other, 
or, in other words, rather better off. Still the effect is the same — that of 
a congregation of dwellings around a feudal castle, only here the castle 
is represented by a cathedral. 

The scenery of Cavan, Monaghan, and Armagh, it may be observed, 
possesses none of those striking features which are met with in most 
of the northern districts of Ulster; but there is much, pt'culiar to 
each county, that merits close examination and well-descrvi‘d eulogy. 
In Cavan there are few or no level tracts ; all is hilly ; and the propor- 
tions of barren or moorland, and of arable or pasture lands, varies (con- 
stantly. In Monaghan, amid much cultivation and extensive* ])laritation8, 
we have more levels and bog-lands ; indeed a proportion of the latter of 
nearly 30,000 acres to 140,000. In Armagh, again, with greater 
variety of surface and soil — for the perpetual limestone b(jgins to vary 
in its constituents on proceeding northwards — we have only 20, (KK) 
acres of bog and waste to oppose to 1 58,000 acres of arable or pasture 
lands. The hills in Armagh also possess a gentle slope, and for the most 
part a fertile soil ; but still, with these natural advantages, it is impossible 
not to feel that, upon contrasting the cultivated lands of Armagli, and 
their neat enclosures, witli those of the like natural features in some 
neighbouring counties, we cannot attribute the bleak and inhos- 
pitable appearance of the latter to anything but a neglect ol* that in- 
dustry which has operated so conspicuously in improving the appearance 
of the first-mentioned more favoured county. 

It would be an endless and unprofitable labour to record the battles 
that Armagh has witnessed, or the sieges, sackings, and burnings that 
it has undergone. A seat of learning, riches, and power, in the heart of 
a country of as fierce, predatory, and warlike a people as ev(‘r occu])ied a 
tract of land of such limited dimensions in any part of the known world, 
it would be a wonder had it escaped. The ravages of Danes and Nor- 
wegians are evidently not to be laid to this score ; but the rtjbels who 
murdered Murtough O’Lochlin, Prince of Tyrone, in 1196, a man who 
is described by his countrymen as the “ destroyer of the cities and castles 
of the English, and founder of churches and fair sanctuaries,’* and then 
ravaged his chief city, fairly come under tliat category. 

The Irish annalists tell us that the English, in the time of the rebellion 
of Shane O’Neill, plundered Armagh twice in the space of one month* 
This, however, was long after both church and monasteries had been de- 
spoiled of their riches. The Earl of Sussex was the first to fortify the city 
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against the renowned chieftain of Ulster, and that act was one of the sub* 
jects of bitterest complaint, as he pretended that it “ entrenched’’ upon 
his sovereign rights. In one sense of the word, it most decidedly did so. 
Sir William Russell and Sir John Norris had also their head*quarters at 
Armagh. Tfiis was already a very different state of tilings to when the 
Anglo-Irish lords never advanced beyond the Pale except in inroads and 
forays, without any further result than keeping up the antipathy of races 
and impeding the progress of civilisation ; but still the subjugation of 
Ulster by the English was owing to the never-ending treachery of all 
parties concerned — for so small a country, a military operation, if it can be 
dignified by such a designation, of the greatest duration perhaps of any on 
record. 

The strong ramparts erected by Sussex enabled the garrisons of 
Armagh and Monaghan to hold out for a long time agiiinst their assailants; 
but in 1596 Tyrone suddenly marched upon the city and took it by stra- 
tagem. The English, under Marshal Bagnall, once more obtained pos- 
session of the metropolis of Ulster and garrisoned it, but only to evacuate 
it again after the disastrous battle of the Black water. Recovered by Lord 
Mountjoy, it was again lost, and became the centre of those dread mas- 
sacres in the time of Phelim O’Neill, before adverted to. Tliis chieftain, 
whose ferocity lent terror to his name, in violation of the capitulation, set 
the town and cathedral on fire and put a hundred innocent inhabitants to 
death, but he was himself apprehended, brought to trial, and executed in 
1652. 

The defection of the Lords of the Pale during the ti’oubles brought 
about in England by the Parliamentary wars raised the hopes of the Irish 
chieftains, and especially of Owen Roe O’Neill, who had succeeded to 
Phelim, to the highest pitch — and that in Ireland is much higher than where 
imaginations are less exalted and judgment not so buoyant. Cromwell 
and his successors kept these rebellious lords in check; but the restoration 
of Charles 11. effected another diversion and a change of interests. A 
transition which was again witnessed in an equally remarkable manner 
in the times of James II. and King William, when the supremacy of 
the loyalists was succeeded by that of the Protestants; and the cathedral, 
founded by the apostle of a church which upheld such vain juggleries as 
those of the staff of Christ, the purgatory at Devenish, the extirpation of 
noxious animals, and a thousand other extravagances, became the seat of 
the primate of a reformed Christianity. 

What a change has come in the present day over past times ! Those 
pious idlers, — monks and friars of all orders and desmptions, — regular 
canons following in the suite of St Patrick, — Culdees, teaching the 
sophistries of St Columba, — Franciscans, for whom Bishop Scanlan 
erected a monastery in 1261, — ^have long since been driven to climates 
more genial to a lazy and unprofitable sanctity. With them also have 
disappeared the homes of nuns— > rich and fair ; wealthy preferments 
founded by the holy apostle for the express benefit of his canonised sisters, 
Bridget and Lupita. The latter appears to have died with a conscience 
ill at ease ; for, according to Archdlall, in his Monasticon,” her body 
was found buried deeply under the rubbish of her ancient nunnery in a 
standing posture, carrfully and closely guarded by two crosses, one before 
and the other behind, &om the assaults of the devil ! 
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In the lieu of these pioneers of an early Christianity are now a pri- 
mate and clergy teaching to the best of their power the Word of God, — 
schools inculcating knowledge alike to all sects and persuasions, — a noble 
observatory, founded by Lord Rokeby, possessing a resident astronomer, 
Dr. Robinson, one of the most distinguished men in the world of science. 

Would fliat the purifying and enlightening doctrines of present times 
were admitted throughout the lengtli and breadth of Inisfail, tlie island 
of “ evil” destiny ! If the Roman Catholic peasantry no longer believe 
in werwolves, they still have faith in the miracles of the church. If the 
fire of St. Brigid is extinct, pilgrimages to the purgatory of St. Patrick 
are still rife ; if the apples of St. Kevin or the ducks of St. Coleman 
are no longer to be found, holy wells and paths of penitence still abound ; 
pieces of rag are still tied to bushes by the wayside ; and if rats ntid mice 
have returned since the days of Patrick and Columha, the peasants of 
Clonmany still collect the earth of a mound sacred to the latter saint to 
drive them away. Ireland is still, as it ever has been, a laud of (^cele- 
siastleal wonders and su])erstitions. It is a characteristic at once of the 
people and of a particular stage in the progress of society, wliieh time 
will undoubtedly gradually chasten and ultimately obliterate. I cannot 
better finish this portion of my tour than by quoting the oj)inioii of the 
learned liistorian of the church — Mosheiin — upon the miracles supposed 
to have attended uj)on the ministry of the early Irish preachers : — ‘‘ The 
simplicity and ignorance of the generality in those times furnished the 
most favourable occasion for the exercise of fraud ; and the impudence of 
impostors, in contriving false miracles, was artfully proportioned tt) the 
credulity of the vulgar; while the sagacious and the wise, who perct*ived 
these cheats, were obliged to silence by the dangers that threatened their 
lives and fortunes if they detected the artifice. Thus does it generally 
happen in human life, that when the discovery and profession of tho 
truth is attended with danger, the prudent are silent, the multitudo 
believe, and impostors triumph.” 
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WHICH PRECEDED THE DEATH OP MY FIRST-BORN. 

By Francis Wyman. 


Coming events cast their shadows before. 

I SAW in my dream 
A misty stream, 

Form’d less of wave than cloud ; 

And a baby boat 
Was there afloat. 

And an infant in a shroud ! 

With a sense of pain 
I look’d again, 

1 sought that little bark ; 

But it faded away 
Into mist and spray, 

Or was lost in the vapours dark. 
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Then myriads more 
Sped past the shore, 

And athwart the cloudy waves, 
Without oar or sail, 

Dead, and cold, and pale ; 
And there was a smell of graves ! 

And some, as they sped, 
Would turn the head, 

And gaze all woebegone ! 

Then shrivel away 
Into quick decay. 

And leave but a skeleton ! 

Then it seem’d to me, 

Tliat, in mockery, 

Each skeleton babe that pass’d 
At me did grimace 
With its bony face, 

And looks of defiance cast ! 

Still I gaz’d intent 
Witii wonderment, 

’Till all hut one had fled : 

’Twas a baby fair 
I’liat linger’d there, 

And look’d as ’twcrc not dead. 

The thought that I knew' 
Tliat baby, grew 
Strong, nay, almost intense : 

As it near’d the shore, 

I knew more and more 
Its look of intelligence. 

Through vapour and spray 
It made its w'ay 
Close to the shadowy strand ; 

And that wan pale child 
Upon me smil’d. 

And waved its pretty hand! 

And it paus’d, and took 
A farewell look. 

Sweet, solemn, sad and fix’d, 

As if ’twere the last 
It had power to cast, 

Ere with the clouds it mix’d ! 

Oh ! the anguish I felt 
As I saw it melt 
Into the shrouding haze ! 

Twas so like my child 
In its aspect mild, 

And its pensive, stedfast gaze 
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BY JAMES HENRY SKENE, ESQ. 

Chapter VIII. 

INEVITABLE INSURRECTION AGAINST THE TURKS. 

The Turk is the true and worthy son of IshmaeL His hand is 
against every man, and every man’s hand is against him.” lie looks 
down upon and despises all mankind, except the chosen race to wliich he 
himself belongs, and which he conscientiously believes to be the greatest 
and noblest on the face of the earth. He equally dislikes the Claistian, 
the Jew, and the Pagan, — while he does not even protect, although he 
ceases to molest, the renegade from any of these creeds to his own. 
When thrown into immediate contact with the Greek, he rarely ever 
addresses or speaks to him without adding the contemptuous w'ord 
“kiopeck,” or dog, to that of “giaour,” or unbeliever ; and tho Greek 
appears to consider the words “or#cvXi,” or dog, and “Tovpfcof,” Turk, to 
be synonymous, as he nses them indiscriminately. There must exist very 
grave causes to account for the fact of two nations thus living together 
during a lapse of several centuries, without their mutual hatred having 
in the slightest degree abated. It is the curse that was prononm^ed on 
Hagar’s son before his birth ; it was followed, it is true, by a promise*, at 
a later period, that he should become the father of a great nation — and 
it has been fulfilled ; but the band of bis descendant is still against every 
man, and every man’s band is still against him. 

Tho character of the Turk is so totally opposed to that of European 
nations, that it is with the greatest difficulty that it can be rightly aj)pre- 
ciated by them. There is much in it which they are tempted to admire, 
and there is also much which they cannot help condemning ; the former 
qualities, however, arc generally connected with their manners and habits, 
while the latter are more intimately dependent on their nature and dis- 
position. Their exterior is advantageous, and it seldom fails in inspiring 
respect on first acdjuaintaiice with them ; but the soul that is within can- 
not be even partially unveiled without exciting aversion and disgust. 

The Turk is commonly held to be honest; but Mr. Maundrell, who 
was some time at Aleppo, asserts that “ he will always cheat when be 
can find an opportunity and they are often called generous ; but Dr. 
Russell, another old resident, says they are “taxed w'ith conducting all 
their transactions on the narrow principles of self-interest.” Many other 
authors have also loaded the Turks with invectives ; but they have little 
reason to complain, for even their character has found many equally 
zealous panegyrists. Sandys, a traveller in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, says of them, that they are a “ lazy people tliat work by 
fits, and more esteem of their ease than of their profit ; yet are they 
excessively covetous; and although they have not the wit to deceive (for 
they he gross headed), yet have they the will, breaking all compacts with 
the Christians that they find discommodious.” How much better this 
quaint old writer has penetrated into the real nature of the Turk, than 
some of the self-confident modern authors who vaunt their honesty ! for 
— VOL. LXXXVII. NO. CCCXLVII. Z 
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honesty and truth are the very antipodes of Turkish principles ; their 
manners are an organised system of hypocrisy and dissimulation, their 
study is not to suffer any expression whatever to be seen on tlieir coun- 
tenance, and their ambition is to be able to talk in a sense totally dif- 
ferent from their real feelings and opinions without even Ae smallest 
appearance of insincerity. To tell a skilful lie they hol^to be the 
height of accomplishment. 

It is not unusual to hear the Moslem characterised as a good-natured, 
kind-hearted person ; and some even go so far as to assert his superiority 
in this respect to tlie Greek : these opinions may have originated in the 
greater facilities which exist for noticing the peculiarities of the 
latter, by whom^ as in most countries, travellers are liable to be imposed 
upon and pillaged ; when all they may have seen of the 'lurks is their 
calm and solemn bearing, united, as not unfrcquently happens, with 
singularly handsome and prepossessing features. Tlu^ ingenuous and 
unsuspecting temper of an Englishman leads him naturally to account 
for such an exterior by the supposition that it clothes a contented mind, 
an innocent heart, and a conscience at rest ; but a deeper insight into 
the Turkish character will convince him that indolence, overweening pride, 
and degrading habits, have been mistaken for these amiable qualities ; 
the lassitude and satiety which are left by over-indulgenoci are faithfully 
portrayed in his listless attitude; and the indifference which is en- 
gendered by the neglect of self-restraint is fully d(q>ictcd in his dull 
countenance. 

Among half-civiliscd nations, untutored ignorance is generally be- 
trayed by boisterous and foolish levity ; but the want of education, and, 
in many cases, the imbecility of the Turk, are veiled under a mask of 
dignity and self-importance, which is not the expedient of the Individual, 
but the confirmed habit of the ra(;e : for the whole nation possc'ss in the 
highest degree what the French call ‘‘ Vair capabh ^'' — an expression as 
happy as it is difficult to translate ; it is not a stoi(‘al frame of mind 
which supplies them with that air of gravity, and neither does deep feel- 
ing nor profound reflection in general lurk beneath it : the dreamy state 
in which they vegetate is not absence of mind arising from inttmsity of 
thought, but it is tlie formal apathy of habit which thus weighs, like an 
incubus, on the features and movements of the race. With regard to 
the real claims which the Mussulman possesses to the merit and repu- 
tation of good-heartedness, they at onee lose all semblance of validity 
when they are confronted with the numberless instances of cruelty which 
prove the contrary. It has been remarked that he is kind to animals ; 
and that trait of character is usually considered to be indicative of a 
kind disposition. It is true tliat Turks have been often known to give 
money to biixl-catchers, in order to induce them to open the cage and 
restore the captive to liberty ; but they keep the cage of their human 
slaves close enough. It is also true that the Turks boast of not making 
use of whips for animals, while they allege that the mere manufacture of 
such instruments of torture employs thousands of workmen in Knropean 
countries ; but the wounded flanks of their riding-horses, and their sharp 
broad stirrups frequently covered wdth blood, give the lie to their pre- 
tended kindness to animals on that score. It is further true that the 
Turks protect fi’om injury the herds of masterless dogs which infest the 
streets of their towns, and they often have food purchased for them ; 
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but, in the first , place, these dogs are valuable citiaens, for act both 
as scavengers and police, keeping the streets free from gaihage and filtli, 
and serving to intimidate nightly depredators. Secondly, would it not 
be more to the credit of the Turks, if the bread which is thrown to these 
dogs were given to some of the starving Christian families around themi 
and would not that be the employment of their kindness of heart, did it 
really exist ? For want and destitution are rife and open to view ; yet 
that species of charity is far from being prevalent. 

This phlegmatic temperament encloses a latent fire of energy, and is 
possessed of a degree of elasticity, a strong spring of passion, which, 
when roused, becomes ungovernable. The Turk, in whom tins com- 
bination exists, is consequently addicted to excess in everything. Hia 
indolence, when forced into action, gives place to inordinate exercise ; 
his temperance falls into unbridled intoxication when his habitual sobriety 
is once violated ; his inert sedateness becomes impetu{)us fury when he ia 
provoked ; and his cold-blooded voluptuousness, which betrays no symp- 
tom of real attachment, condemns without remorse the wife of his bosom 
to the death of a cat, when suspicion fires his implacable jealousy. In 
fact, the Turkish character in this resjiect is aptly illustrated by the old 
adage, “ It never raius but it pours.” 

When the lurking rancour of the Turlts against the Greeks is excited 
into open violence, whatever may have been its first cause, it invaiiably 
falls into the old subject of contention, whicli is the difference of religion. 
The talented and munificent Philhellene, General Gordon of Cuiruoss, 
who not only fought in the Greek revolution, but also wTote Its hi«ti>ry, 
snys, in his excellent work, that The insolent superiority assumed by 
the Turks was the more galling that it arose f*ntirely out of a princi[)le of 
fanatical intolerance, whicli renders Mussulman superiority singularly 
bitter and odious to people of a different faith.” Indeed, Avheii perse- 
cution on the part of the Mahometans becomes active and wholesale, it 
generally takes religion for its pretext. Then does the Christian trust in 
vain to his wonted humility and cunning ; and nothing can save him 
hut the immediate abiiudonment of the Cross for the Crescent. JVoperty, 
family, honour, and life, are at once laid low before the fury of the 
spoiler, which is lashed into frenzy by its own consummation. 

Apostacy alone diverts the attacks of fanaticism ; and is it not then 
extraordinary that there should still remain a single Christian in Turkey ? 
For such fits of raving bigotrj" are not rare when the Turk becomes a 
wild beast, and is satiated only by blood. Let it not, therefon?, bo 
wondered at that tho Gi^eeks should have become what they are, but 
rather let them be admired for dying as martyrs, or living tj uo to the 
Cross, by w hatever means that life, and that faith, may have been pre- 
served to them. 

TJskup, and the surrounding villages, situated in the heart of European 
Turkey, were, only four years ago, the scene of a most atn)cious perse- 
cution of the Christians. Armed bands of infuriated Mussulmen rushed 
about in all directions, torturing and slauglitering those of both sexes 
and all ages who reftised to embrace Islamism. To save their lives, some 
did so, but manj’ fi'll victims to the barbaroiMi mob; others survived, 
mutilated and crippled, to find themselves the only living members of 
their families, which had been inbumanljr butchered. Such horrors in the 
present day prove the fallacy of the idea that the Mahometans have 
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emor/^ed from their primitive state of ferocity and barbarism. This 
erroneous notion seems to have arisen from the fact that most travel- 
lers judp:e of the state of Turkey by that of Constantinople ; and, 
from all appearances, there cannot exist a more Scceptive criterion, for 
no one who has been in contact with the inhabitants of the provinces can 
shut his eyes to the conviction that the Mussulman is now as bad, if not 
worse, than he ever was. 

Circumstances have of late assimilated to a certain degree the charac- 
teristic features of Constantinople to those of the other great mercantile 
towns of the Mediterranean, and not only a certain semblance of mo- 
dernisation may have imparted to the casual observer a more favourable 
than just opinion of its inhabitants, but also the comparison with the 
large and condensed communities of other countries may have produced 
an impression to their advantage ; for the vices and corruptions wdiich 
seem to be the natural growth of all large cities and commercial sea- 
ports have but little hold upon the Turkish disposition, and this redeeming 
quality is more conspicuous in the capital than in the provinces, where 
their true character, displaying itself more obviously, is less difficult of 
being discerned. 

The atrocities of Uskup called forth the most vigorous remonstrances 
on the part of the representatives of the great powers of Europe at Con- 
stantinople, and they were followed by a nominal admission by the Divan 
of the principle of religious tolerance ; but even supposing that tliis de- 
claration were acted up to, there would still remain numberless pretexts 
for j)ersecution in the reciprocal social attitude of the diflercnt classes of 
the population. Were these changed the level would be obtained ; and 
although the Greeks are undoubtedly superior to the Turks, both in 
numbers and in intrinsic worth, still the latter would not be altogether 
useless in the state as they now are. The Turks, from their innate 
strength and vigour of character, might become valuable citizens and sub- 
jects, were they deprived of their unmerited privileges and supremacy over 
the other classes of the population. They possess, indeed, a species of 
idiosyncracy which is all their own ; and this quality it was which raised 
them to greatness. It should be amply taken into consideration in the 
fitting together and adjustment of the different component parts of a new 
state of matters, because it is a powerful lever, which may shake the very 
basis of its own policy, as it has that of foreign states. This it was which 
brought Islam into Europe, sword in hand, against the elite of Cliristen- 
dom, and kept their banners and horse-tails triumphantly flying until 
they were lowered under the walls of Vienna and Malta. The prestige 
of their name thus became terrible in Europe, whilst it was impossible to 
withhold all feeling of respect from such a people. 

Fear, therefore, probably first dictated the admiration whicli was be- 
stowed upon the Turks three or four centuries back ; but now that their 
history seems to be forgotten, even by themselves, there certainly remains 
little either to admire or to dread. Moreover, if the accounts given of 
them by the older authors, who still wrote under that influence, were 
entirely laid aside, it is probable that opinions would not uow' differ so 
much on the subject of tl||p reputation they merit. 

Yet, as regards the 2)olitics of Europe, the Crescent shines in its wane 
nearly as brightly as it did in its ascendant. Its very impotence lias pro- 
cured it friends, and these supporters lavish praise on it, in order to justify 
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its continued existence as a power. Were the integrity and statu quo 
of Turkey no longer necessaiy to European cabinets, the vices and debi- 
lity of the nation, and of their government, would soon be discovered and 
acknowledged ; for state reasons, as they are called, bring conviction with 
wonderful rapidity. 

The fact is simply this : for the present, the sultan happens to be the 
most convenient liolder of Constantinople ; therefore he is a great poten- 
tate, ruling a j)Oweiful people, endowed with virtues and rights innume- 
rable; his tottering throne must be pro{)ped u{), and his sceptre, too 
weighty noAv for his feeble grasp, must he supported foi* him, even ut the 
expense and trouble of an occasional expedition to eha^liso a refra(‘tory 
pasha and to drive him back from Syria to Egypt. Hut this [jolicy is no 
doubt better than that of a neighbouring government, which promised 
protection to the said pasha, and, when the time came that it was rctpiired, 
withdrew, and left him to receive a severe lessoti as to the value of his 
patron’s friendship, and the pow'er of his Ottoman mastei ’s ally. The 
conduct of England in her decided support of Turkey at least suggests the 
hope, that, when that support shall cease to be necessary or politic, the 
same straightforward determination will be displayed. 

The decline and present abasement of this once great empire is prin- 
cipally owing to th(‘ cliock on all j)rogress wl)i(di is etfected by its civil 
and religious institutions. These were not pJjiced in so great a contrast 
as they now are with those of Europe when tlio Turkish irjvasion first 
apptiared on its eastern liorizoii ; hut the western nations havo made irn- 
mcasurabki strides of improvement, while the invader has renwained tlic 
same : Ijenco has arisen a complete incompatibility witli tlie advanced 
state of the rest of Europe ; requiiing, consequently, extratieous means 
to koej) it in existence. Three hundred years ago, for instance, the 
Gsraanll was a far more civilised and enlightened being than the rude 
Muscovite of those days ; but the effects of this stationary tendency of 
the institutions of the oiks and the rapid progress of tlioso of the other, 
have rendered the modern Russian greatly sujierior to tlie I'urk. Again, 
the inherent nature of the civil and religious principles of Mahometanism 
is favourable to eoiupiest, wdiile it is hostile to the growth of concen- 
trated power; therefore, as long as the lurks ke])t advancing, they 
were strong and mighty ; but when they were compelled to halt, and to 
set about consolidating their cmj)ire, it fell back to a state of debility 
and decay. Thornton remarks of absolute governments, that “ one of 
the evils, and by no means the least of those, necessarily accompanying 
des])otism is, that it represses the spring of iinj)rovement which there is 
in society. Whatever talents may have been calU*d fortli during the 
struggle which desj)otisni was making to establish its doinijjimi, become 
stationary at best, or more j)rr>bahly retrogj’ade, when once it has per- 
fected its plan, and stretched itself out to rej)osc on the summit of its 
power.” 

In military conquest, therefore, the Ottoman despotism was great and 
powerful, but in stationary peace it has become weak and decrepit. 

When the lurks renounced the project of further invasions, the noble 
stimulus of glory gave place to the debasing lust of gain : avarice be- 
came wliat territorial ambition had been— the mode of outbreak which 
their fitful energy assumed— and it acted as the safety-valve by which the 
dangerous vapours of tlie Turkish orgasm were carried off. The reaction 
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af their phleg^m must of necessity plunge them into excess of some kind : 
formerly it found vent in wholesale conquest, afterwards it attacked the 
substance of their serfs ; and instead of usurping kingdoms and empires, 
as they did in the time of their glory, they seized private wealth and 
fortunes in this their diminished field of oppression. Thus, the power 
of plundering their inferior, in order to bribe their superior, became the 
sole object of desire in every grade of the sliding scale of petty tyrants 
— ^from the lordly pasha to the paltry tshaoush. Such is the fall of the 
once great successors of the still greater Romans ; and, as far as the 
absolute domination of the Turks is concerned, Coiistantinophi may 
become the tomb of tlie second empire, as Byzantiu[n was ol* the first. 

It is a favourite theory witli some who have lived in those countries, 
that their population will regenerate itself without any previous sottial 
or religious change. They think that the inequalities which appear ou 
the surfa(*e of the relative jiosition of its difrei‘(‘nt j>arts will gradually 
wear down; and that the rough edges, to use a homely metaphor, will bo 
rubbed oT in the eourse of time. The Greeks and the Turks would then, 
according tt> this idea, Vive happily together in the mean time, and ulti- 
mately raise themselves to the standard of civilisation of othei* countries. 
To this doctrine may he traced many of th(‘ erroneous ideas which dictate 
our present policy uith regard to Turkey ; and it has been the origin 
of the inferioriiy of our diphnnacy there, when contrasted with that of 
the other gr<‘at powers, which openly repudiate this notion as au evident 
fallacy. 

It may he asked liow similar expectations can be plaited on the mere 
effects of time alone, when tlie experience of nearly four centuries proves 
that tliey have produced a diametrically opposii(‘ result. Tlu‘ loiigiu* the 
Greeks and Turks liavit lived together, tht‘ less have they lilvcd each 
other. Again, the blame of the oppression under which tlie (Jhristiaus of 
Turkey now groan is even imputed h\ these theorists to the shivc‘, and 
not to the master; and the Turks themselves are also fond of asserting 
this paradox. TIu* fable of the wolf which accused the, lamb of dis- 
turbing the clearness of the water, when the latter was drinking farther 
down th(‘ stream, is here realised. Tlie effect is tal^.en for the cause ; 
and if tlu; Greek cheats the Turk, it is Ixicause the latter d(‘'‘ires to rob 
him of his sliare. Th(‘ water which tiie lamb drinks w'ould be pure 
enough if the wolf did not trouble it higher up the stream. It is said, 
that if the Greek would li*ave oft* the atUanjits to oviirn'ach his rulers, 
they might then come to a perfect uiiderstanding tog(‘ther, and, to use 
the cant exjiressioii of some politicians, finally amalgamate. Tiie spon- 
taneous regeueration of tlie Turks, and their amalgamation with the 
Gnu'ks under the pre'Ciit system, are two chimeras which can only 
assume bodily existence ou the conditions of a change of religion, a 
total riMiunciatioii ol old prejudices, and complete oblivion of their own 
history, which could as reasonably he expected as the fusion of the 
southern ^states of North America with tlieir negro slaves. 

By such a corisuiiunation the condition of the latter would, no doubt, 
be bettered, as that of the Greeks might also be in becoming thus amal- 
gamated with the Turks ; but it cannot for a moment be seriously sup- 
posed by any one sufficiently acquainted with the nature of the two 
races, as they now exist in the provinces, that such an event could evar 
take place, unless a previous reformation of the social compact between 
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them is effected^ and imless a real and practical religious tolerance is 
established. 

How can the Turks be regenerated as long as the Koran remmns their 
exclusive law ? Their religious faith, their social systen», and their code 
of laws, all spring from the same source ; and the current of any one of 
these cannot be altered unless the whole stream is diverted. Never- 
theless, in doing so, somewhat that is good might be lost with what is 
evil ; for there arc many principles of Mjihometanism which give weight 
and stability both to government and to morals. It is not to be desired 
that there should be an absolutely radical change in all these, some of 
which it would be profitable to admit in the purest and wisest legislature. 
Such, for instance, are its proliibitions against over-indulgcncc in wine, 
the injunction as to ablutions and cleanliness, the strict observance of 
the forms of worship, the encouragement of filial ]>iety, tlic illegality of 
usury, and the obligation which every Mussulman is under to learn some 
harniiciaft, whatever may be his wealth or birth ; as the late sultan 
Machinoud, for instance, was a maker of toothpicks, which ho was in the 
habit of selling for tlie benefit of the indigent ; and besides these, there 
are other similar precepts of Islamism which it would b(’ a pity to sec 
altered. An accommodation, therefore, of the institutions of the one peo- 
ple to those of the otlier would suffice ; and an examination of the Turkish 
sacrenl book will prove that such an issue is far from being impossible. 

There is no subject <;onnected with the Kast on which greater errors 
prevail among Kuropeaus than that of Mahometanism, the real spirit of 
which is altogether mistaken. The Koran ])reaehes justificatit>ii by faith, 
and not by works, altlurngh faith is diverted from the triu^ object ; it 
acknowledges our gospels to be inspired writings, and Jesus (Christ to be 
the spirit (jf God, and tlie Messiah of the Jews ; it adinits als») that he 
is tlie appoinbid Judge of mankind, — including even Mabona't himself, — 
and th(‘ iuture bead of a universal religion, as well as that be was born 
of a virgin. Mahomet tiied to jirove that he was the l^araelete, or Chan- 
forter, wlioui J(‘sus had promised to his disciples, and asserted that lu? 
was sent to reveal what the Sou of God liad omitted, because they 
could not bear the wliole truth,” as stated in St. John’s Gospel. 

These facts sufficiently ])rove the Jewish and Christian derivation of 
Mahometanism, unautlioriscd and inconsistent as the superstructure is; 
and, indeed, according to a catechism printed at Constant iiK)])le, the 
Mussulman’s creed commences with the following words : I believe in 
the books which have he<m delivered from heaven, and the pvopln*ts. In 
this manner was the P(*ntateuch given to Most^s, the Psalter to David, 
the (tospel to Jesus, and the Koran to Mahomet.” Ibis view of the 
subject is not generally apiu’cciated, however undeniable it may be. 
Could the last article of their belief be sujipi’essed, statesrmm might 
theu look for amalgamation between the 'J urks and the Greeks ; and w^er<‘ 
the furks to renounce their Prophet, and further adoj»t the spirit of 
Christianity, as well as what they now admit of its do<*.triiios, the only 
object might, and probably would, be accomplished. What is contra- 
dictory being then abrogated, its precepts might be inculcated, consider- 
ing that its authenticity is already allowed. The object would therefore 
be to attempt to modify, if it be not possible com[>letely to abolish, thoto 
of the Prophet s dogmas which militate against Christianity ; and these , 
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although weighty it is true, are few in comparison with the matter ob- 
viously borrowed from the Old and New Testaments. The Jewish and 
Christian religions are the foundation-stones of Mahometanism, and they 
are solid, however small and weak the edifice may be which the impostor 
raised upon them. 

There exist already divisions and a class of sceptics in the very heart 
of Islam, and the Mahometan faith, as it descended from its Ishmaelitish 
institutors, and as it was propagated by the Prophet’s sword, now meets 
with many a doubtful consent. For besides the number of recusants 
which must exist in every faith from the profligate* attempts to adapt re- 
ligion to inclination, another and somewhat more respectable sce[>ticism 
has arisen, as many serious thinkers among them begin to ask the (pies- 
tion, how a future scns\ial recompence can be awarded to spiritual virtue 
in this life, and how the purity, which deserves row^ard liereafter, shall 
only obtain there what it was considered a duty to shun hen*, and what 
the very success of self-denial renders tasteless. Here we liavc a step 
to a great refonnation, especially in a belief which admits the immortality 
of the soul, and the benevolent character of the Divinity, as axioms. But 
the misfortune is that the (Jiundi of (/hrist sliould not he represented 
in these countries by a worthier branch tluin the Eastern Cflmreh is. 

The superstition of the ignorant classes, the worship of saints, and 
adoration of the Panagia, or X’irgin Mary, are so repulsive to tlie 1 urk, 
and so discordant with his ideiis of the dead, and his contempt for the 
weaker sox, that the Greek Church, with her processions, relics, and other 
mummeries, disgusts him with these ostensible features of Christianity. 
With the Greek, as with the Romanist, it is not tlie Almighty or the 
Saviour so much as the Virgin that occupies the chief j)lace in their 
devotions, and it is not in the nature of the Turk to led any sympathy 
with the w'orshippers of a woman, but rather will lie despi'-e botli the 
adorer and the adored. The state of the clergy al^o, whose corruption, 
vices, ignorance, and venality are well known to liim, mnkes the true 
faitli disreputable in tlie eyes of the Turk. Nevertlieless, the reformation 
' of Mahometanism may not he so remote a consummation as is usually 
supposed ; but th.e frequent diplomatic notes and jiolitical manifestoes, 
which liavc inundated the East in the negotiations of tlie present century, 
arc little likely to forward religious conversion, l^t't tliestj rather insist 
upon the social etpiaiisatlon of the Ottoman subjects, and upon the 
adoption of complete religious tolerance to be stnctly enforced, and then 
the full ol' the Ih’opliet may be reasonably cmitem])hvt(*d ; but, as matters 
now stand, tlie I’urks will not cliange, and tlie Gre(‘ks cannot. Their 
present relative position, how'over, is beyond tlie power of diphimacy 
much longer to protract ; England may strive to yiroj) iqi the crumbling 
fabric of Ottoman despotism, and she may lengtlicn tlie agony of the 
dying monster, but she cannot restore it to health and vigour. The 
absolute sway of the sultan must and will fall ; his ejection from Europe 
is a viaion ; let his stay, therefore, be made beneficial to the pojmlation 
which he governs, and at the same time advantageous to his allies in a 
higher degree than it now is, If the latter persist in attemyiting to 
uphold his present system of government, some untoward and unexpected 
abruption will sooner or later ensue ; limb after limb will be severed 
from the feeble and diseased carcase, and the only effect which the 
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friendly hand of England will be found to have produced will be but to 
have added convulsions to the pain of each amputation. 

According to the cant of political speculators, the balance of power 
and equilibrium of European states” will be sustained at the expense of 
much suffering in the mean time on the part of the unhappy population^ 
and then will come the storm of r(‘bellion and bloodslied, the violence of 
general disorganisation, and absolute uncertainty of the final result, which 
will thus make the scale kick the beam. 

The Koran, besides prescribing tlie religious faith, lays down also a 
political constitution, a code of laws, and even a system of administration 
to be observed, while the unity of the whole gives to each of the several 
component principles thus blended together a degree* of extrinsic wedght 
above the real strength of any civil organisation which is not so 
intimately (connected with a religious doctrine. Traditions also, which 
desceml from generation to g(*ncration among the Turks, with inviolable 
consistency, invest their customs with the sanction of long duration and 
tried expediency, in their own eyes at least, if not in those of others ; and 
to this pe(!uliar trait of the peojde is the stability of their int(‘rnal admi- 
nistration much indebted. Though not by any numns tlui less respected, 
most of their institutions are now notoriously behind the state of the 
motley po[)ulation ; and tliougli t]i(‘ir manners and ideas seem to differ 
so little from what they are represented to have been in the time of 
Besbequius and other early writers, those of the Christian population 
have altered so much as to produce an absolute incongruity. 

The system of taxation, for instance, in Turkey, derives its origin from 
the practice of the Arabs. It consists in a gn)ss contribution imposed on 
the municipalities, who have the [mwrer of apportioning the amount among 
themselves, thus essentially ferming a direct assessment; and each com- 
munity, whatever he its sect, tribe, or social position, collects this aggre- 
gate sum fixed upon them by the general administration in the nuinner 
which it may prefer. Tlie oppression here is in the amount, and the sys- 
tem could not be complained of, did it never exceed the just proportion. 

j\jr. llrqiibart, w^lio is tlie advotiate of the Ottoman ])rinci])ies of govern- 
ment, and seems to be tliorouglily versed in all its details, considers this 
to bo the secret link whicli holds tlie heterogeneous mass together ; lie 
thinks, also, that the (jontrary system is the source of all the evils which 
are ()cca‘'i()ned by the taxation of .so-called civilised nations. But tlie 
fiscal scheme of the Turks has the disadvantage of taxing improvement, 
by increasing in projiortion as the power of contributing augments ; and 
it is also too arbitrary for an unsettled state of affairs, sucli as generally 
exists in 'J'nrkey. 

The administration of justice is likewise intrusted to the different com- 
munities of which tlie ])opulation consists, tlie Osinanlis being judged by 
their Cadis, the Greeks by their Patriarch, the Armenians by theit 
Synode, foreigners or Franks by their Consuls, and the .lews by their 
Rabbis. At the same time, all litigants, of whatever nation or religion 
they may be, have the right of appeal to the Turkish judicial authorities. 
This, however, is rarely practised except by tlie rich, who may have been 
outsuited by a poor antagonist, for then the venality of the judge tuma 
the scale ; wherea.s, justice being in the market, the competition excludei 
the needy appellant from this last resource of the law. It is also easy to 
produce evi^nce before a furkish judge to convince him either way, if 
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k should lumpen that his opinicm is not to be bought ; and as the pecti^ 
niary means are rarely on the ilde of the Greek, he generally prefers 
abiding by the decision of his own tribunal. 

Moreover, it is a matter of religious duty with the Christian in 
Turkey to suffer wrong rather than refer to the arbitration of the ‘‘ Un- 
believers,*’ as St. Paul himself enjoins in liis first .Epistle to the Corinthians; 
and the Greeks so interpret the rule as to make it obligatory on their church. 
In this manner the contact between the various constituent parts of tlie 
population is avoided, and the proof of its working is, that, however 
unjust and imperfect may be the social relations of the different races 
here enjoined, they are not tlie less preserved even without the aid and 
support of a common system of police. 

These are, without doubt, remarkable peculiarities ; and were the other 
institutions of European Turkey similar to the system of assessment and 
administration of civil justice, the problem might be nearly solved. Their 
criminal jurisprudence, .however, is far from being fit to be held up for 
imitation, for here the benevolent principle of giving to tlie accused the 
benefit of any doubt which may arise in the trial as to his culpability is 
reversed, 'fhe Turks laugh at this scrupulous practice; and although 
guilt cannot be proved, if riie prisoner’s innocence is not beyond a doubt, 
he is at once executed — upon the principle that it is better that any 
number of men should be put to death, than that a real culprit should 
ever escape punishment. I'he practice of the pashas in the provinces, 
however, seems widely to differ from that of the law-courts in the 
metropolis, where proceedings appear now to be more reasonably con- 
ducted. 

The mode of leasehold tenure of land between the Greeks and the 
Turks is generally on the basis of partnership ; the former being in- 
variably tlie tenants, and the latter the landlords, in some points it 
resembles the feudal practice of the middle ages — the oxen, seed, and 
implements belonging to the landlord, and a proportion of the produce, 
generally equivalent to one-third, is the share of th(‘ cultivator, in lieu 
of his labour. But it has to be borne in mind, iu considering this 
state of the agricultural classes of European Turkey, tliat the Greek 
peasant, who tlius tills the land of a Mahometan proprietor, may still 
be working in the fields that belonged to his own family ; for, iu many 
instances, the cultivators have remained as tenants on the soil which 
they formerly farmed as owmers, and that without having ever received 
any price or compensation for the loss of their property. The appro- 
priation by the Turks was rarely effected by any otlier means than that 
of usurpation ; sometimes glossed over by the semblance of a confiscation, 
on acuount of some pretended act of felony, or of a seizure of a mortgage 
on debt, of which no account is given ; hut a fair bona fide purchase of 
land by Turks from Greeks is almost unprecedented. Much property 
had been obtained possession of by the pasha, by imposing assessments 
on the villages which they had not tlie means of defraying ; and the 
alternative left to the inhabitants possessing property was imprisonment 
and torture, or a declaration that tlieir lands were ‘‘ Tchiftliks,” which 
constitutes a voluntary renunciation of their right to the soil, and the 
acceptance of a moiety of the produce in payment for cultivation. 

Ali Pasha of Jannina had taken possession in this manner of immense 
tiaets of property, which, at his death, fell to the crown ; and the pro- 
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duee of these lands now forms the principal revenue af the *lMctdl 
government in Albania. On one ooeaaion Ali wished to lend a pijMsn 
to Mecca, and the conscientious scruples of a common cadi piravented the 
execution of his design, which is considered by Mahometans to be an 
act of devotion little inferior to that of going in person, hut Ali was 
moved to it by the additional incitement of his mother having enjoined 
it in her will. The law prescribes that the expense of a proxy sl^l be 
met by the sale of a portion of the lauds of the sender, in order that a 
positive sacrifice may be made in accomplishing such a vow. Now the 
tenure of all the property which was virtually owned by Ali Pasha was 
so bad, that the cadi declared he did not possess sudicieut lands with a 
legitimate title to cover with their price the outlay required. So that 
the powerful and wealthy pasha was obliged to give up his holy inten- 
tion for want of the pecuniary means, although his excessive avarice de- 
vised, and had recourse to, every lawful and unlawful expedient for 
extortion and confiscation. 

He was even prompted by his insatiable thirst of gold to enter into 
engagements with astrologers, and to fit up a laboratory, for the purfiose 
of labouring in search of the philosopher’s stone and of the elixir vita^ ; 
as he aimed at tlie attainment of immortality as well as great wealth. 
They did not satisfy his wish on either poijit ; but he was, nevertheless, 
immensely wealthy, and lived to the age of eighty- two, when his head 
was sent to Constantiriojde by desire of Sultan Machmoud. Ihese 
alchemists, however, were kept at work during five years, and, as tliey 
had not succeeded, he had tfieir heads cut off, and their utensils thrown 
away. 

The cruelty of Ali Pasha gives a sufficient demonstration of the evils 
the people are exposed to in Turkey, where tlie character of tlieir imme- 
diate governor is prone to such excesses. I'his noted Tisnaphernes of 
Albania was in the habit of saying that his mind and genius resembled 
those of Napoleon Bonaparte; but the accounts of him whicli have 
been authenticated would rather suggest a comjmrison wuth Nero. Ho 
certainly was, like both of those emperors, one of the most remarkable 
characters of his a‘j,e ; and, according to his own assertion, ho was the 
second of his race who had raised himself to power, as he traced his 
descent from the great Albanian cfuiqueror, George Castiiot, better 
known by the name of »Scanderbeg, and styled by himself Prince of 
Epirus. The atrocities and enormities which Ali Pasha commitfed 
baffie all description ; for, not satisfied with the powder of arbitrarily dis- 
posing of human lii'e, without further trial and judgment than llie report 
of the accuser, he was in the habit of adding tt) the pains of deatli the 
most excruciating tortures. And, indeed, most of the pasliasttill regu- 
late the grade of suffering which is inflicted at the executitui of the con- 
demned. One public pi’oof of this stiU existed at Jaimina, not many 
years siiuie, in an elevated log of wood covered with shai[> iron hooks, 
which occupied a conspicuous position in the town. On tins most bar- 
barous instrument of torture, criminals, real or supposed, were flung 
naked, to suffer a lingering death ; enduring often to the st^cond or 
third day before a period was put to their agony. This iiifamoua 
scaffold was removed by the worthy Mustapba Pasha, who subsequent^ 

S ^^med the province ; and, to his infinite credit also, he much modi- 
i the .previous practice in Albania in reelect to t^Kecutiona and iett^ 
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tures. Mustapha was a man of a mild and humane disposition, and the 
pashalik, which was fortunate enough to be intrusted to his charge, was, 
for the time, relieved from the general pressure of the barbarous tyranny 
of the Turks ; but such are rare exceptions. 

An instance of the atrocious ferocity displayed by Turkish authorities, 
in the torturing of unhappy victims against whom little, if any, cause 
of guilt can be shown, took place at Salonika. Such cases have now 
ceased to be so frequent in the capital, and travellers thence infer that 
they have become obsolete in Turkey ; but in the provinces it is different, 
for events like the following are there of not unfrequent occurrence, and 
they speak for themselves. The wife of a Moslem officer had been mur- 
dered, with her two children and her niece, during the night, but no 
trace was found to lead to the discovery of the assassins. The pasha 
recurred, without hesitation, to the unwarrantable expedient of putting 
to torture the whole of the Greek inhabitants of the street where the 
crime had been committed. These unfortunate wretches, as little cog- 
nisant of the murder as the pasha himself, were chained by the neck in 
an upright posture, so as to prevent their changing their attitude with- 
out hanging themselves. For twelve days, under this infliction, they 
persisted in denying any guilt, and a new torture was resorted to. 
Heated iron collars were put round their necks, although, unfortunately 
for them, neither hot enough nor tight enough to produce death by 
burning the arteries of the neck ; they were then laid on their backs, 
and charcoal fires lit on their bare chests ; their temples were compressed 
with screws ; and they were pricked with red-hot needles. At length 
the English consul, having been apprised of these detestable barbarities, 
remonstrated with Mustajdia Pasha, then Vizier of Jannina, and the 
superior of the brutal pasha who had ordered these horrors ; his inter- 
ference prevailed, and the wretched sufferers were released. But this 
result was entirely owing to the fortunate circumstance of the governor 
being such a man as Mustapha, whose philanthropic character and kind 
disposition are almost unique iii Turkey. 

Captain Best, in his tour, illustrates the terror which the Turks inspire 
among the Greek rayahs, by an anecdote quite in accordance with the 
state of feeling in the provinces, and the hardships which occasion it. 
A poor woman in tlic village of Kidros had with some reluctance ad- 
mitted him into her cottage, and, on discovering that he was not a Turk, 
exclaimed, We should not have been afraid of you had we known who 
you were : you are Christians and friends ; but, fearing you might be 
Turks, we were cautious ; for when they come to our village, they 
take forcible possession of our houses, turn us out, eat up all our food, 
kill our poultry, seize upon whatever we possess, and then pay us by 
beating our men and illtreating our females.^* Another English tourist, 
Mr. Jones, notices the fact of a woman dangerously ill of fever being 
thus turned out of her cottage in the night by his Turkish guide, in 
spite of his remonstrances in her favour, — and this took place at Petzali, 
near Jannina. 

Such treatment as this must rouse the spirit of the most pacific nation; 
and in the breast of the Greek the desire of revenge burns like a 
volcano. Even the love of their native land, in them so peculiarly 
strong, as in most mountain races, is counterbalanced by their aversion to 
the Turkish domination ; and the conterminous countries, such as Greece 
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and the Ionian Islands, are the resort of great numbers of refugees of all 
classes, whom I have often seen and conversed with. The poorer of 
these often beg their bread in exile, — for they are now as much foreigners 
in Greece as they are in the Ionian Islands, — rather than return to their 
native villages, in European Turkey, where tliey probably possess lands 
and houses. As a plea for their mendicity, some of them give the wish 
to make up a sum which will suffice to bribe the Turkish head of their 
district to allow them to remove also their wives and children. Could 
such a state of matters exist were there no ground for the accusations 
against the Turks ? The Greeks, of all people, would be the least dis- 
posed to expatriate themselves unless driven to it by unbearable oppres- 
sion; as, independent of their keen feelings for their paternal nome, 
they are sufficiently awake to their own interest to prevent their yield- 
ing to anything short of the hard necessity to abandon their property. 

Now that a spirit of change pervades every country in Europe, that 
which has always existed in the Turkish provinces becomes more than 
ever alarming. Matters cannot go on in their present state ; and if 
prompt measures be not taken to relieve tlie Greeks, a civil war will in- 
evitably break out, bringing in its train serious embarrassments to tlie 
great powers of Europe. 


ON AN OLD RAILWAY ENGINE. 

BY J. P. ANTHONY. 

Thou rusty ruin, 

Thou piece of fallen greatness, that no more 
Thy flight pursuing 

Shall through the land like raging monster roar, 
Or the deep bosom of the earth explore ! 

Thou look’st so quiet 

That we may scarcely deem that thou hast been 
A thing of riot: 

The foremost actor thou in many a scene. 
Wherever tumult, sometimes slaughter, ’s been. 

A monstrous flier. 

That swift as lightning o’er the earth did sweep 
On wings of fire, 

Aflfrighting night—clcaving the darkness deep; 
Thy burden mortals, some in trusting sleep. 

And now art branded 

As doubtful, dang’rous — and thus cast away, 
Like monster stranded — 

To fancy’s eye— upon the shoal decay, 

Thou used-up screamer that hast seen thy day. 

And never more 

Shall the woods echo to thy flend-like yell, 

Nor thy uproar 

In caverns dark ten thousand echoes swell, 

Like tearful discord of tumultuous hell. 

Hush’d, and for ever. 

Thy horrid voice— thy soul-appalling scream; 
And thou shalt never 

Fright Naiad more from fpunt or forest stream, 
Or rustic rouse from Sleepy Hollow's dream. 
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A FORTNIGHT ON THE LOIRE. 

BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, 

1 . 

The attraction which Paris has had for me is of old date. 

It is no easy thing— tliongh in this changeable world it occasionally 
happens* — to be disenchanted with one’s first love. The current of time, 
or the force of circumstances, may have swept away much of the illusion 
which, in early life, is mistaken for reality ; but something always lingers 
to the last, some fragments remain, to show that what our soul was once 
bound up in, was after all worth loving. 

So it is with a great city. The novelty may have long since disap- 
peared, — a multitude of untoward or painful events may have chanced, — 
its aspect may have completely altered, — but in the past there is still a 
charm which can never be forgotten. 

It was certainly owing more to the past than the present tiiat the plea- 
sure was attributable which 1 felt, a few weeks since, in once more tread- 
ing the streets of Paris, after an absence of about three years. The 
architectural embellishments remained the same, the treasures of art and 
science were as accessible as of yore ; but all the life and spirit, all the 
gaiety and animation, all the picturesque movement which characterised 
the once lively Parisians, ap])eared to be entirely gone. The cqfh on the 
Boulevards j)resented the same showy outside, but there was a sad falling 
off of habitues; the shop- windows were filled as usual, but the doors 
seemed hermetically sealed, no customers venturing to break the spell; 
and as I passed 1 fancied I saw the identical objets which had caught my 
attention when last I was in Paris. The only novelty was a larger 
etalage of ‘‘ chemises d'hommeSy^ a branch of trade which has probably 
increased since the proletuires set themselves up for shirt-wearers. Of 
this class — I mean the proletaires — for shirt-wearing is, perhajis, not 
general even yet — the numbers were immense, but they were exceeded 
by the hosts of dirty, lounging, idiot-looking soldiers, who, having no 
occupation at j)resent save that of mounting guard here and there, devote 
their leisure to a close examination of the contents of every hontique in 
the principal thoroughfares. Curiosity has always been a prominent 
feature of the Parisian, but in that curiosity there used to be an air and 
manner, a significant gesture or spoken word, which rendered it legiti- 
mate ; the same tendency tT> stop and stare exists now, but it is in a dull, 
gaping, wondering way, as it the object seen were beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the gazer. In a word, the purely idle man dH autrefois^ who en- 
joyed himself upon nothing, and by bis insouciance contributed not a 
little to the enjoyment of others, has entirely disappeared ; and his place is 
badly supplied by a clumsy imitation, on the front of which is stamped 
the word Republican.” 

This changed aspect is apparent everywhere, but more particularly 
in the Palais Royal and the Tuileries. If it were not for the Trois 
Ibreres and old Very^ the former would be thoroughly done up. Chfwot, 
It is true, holds out in his well-knowp comer; but though his shop is filled 
■with good things, gUinottes from the Ardennes, ortolans from the Pyre- 
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nsees, pheasants from Chambord, twmt from the lalse of* Geneva, and rare 
Ugumes from Holland^ — he stands amidst his wares with the rooumfril air 
of a Marius in the ruins of Carthage. has been: so long in the habits 
of purveying these things^ that to do so still has become a necessity, of hit 
existence. He freely admits that nobody comes to buy anything now. *^11 
n’y a plus de luxe, raonsieurl” he says ifrith a sigh^ but, taking refuge in m 
Frenchman’s unfailing expedient, he adds : “ Que voulez-vous ?” and, 
jdelding to fate, he buries himself daily beneath a hecatomb of unsold 
dkinties. Clievet^s shop is the finest- study in the world for a painter of 
still life, and Chevet himself is, unfortunately, in every sense of the woid^ 
its presiding genius. There are quite as many glittering ornaments, quite 
as many variegated dressing-gowns, quite as many money-changers’ 
toirs in the Palais Royal now as formerly; but diamond necklaces, lory-lfird 
costumes, and English bank-notes, are not to be had without their equi- 
valents, and the aspiiing youths in kepis and brick-red trousers, wlm ma*- 
stituto the bulk of the loungers there, are not yet in a condition to offer 
them ; the time has not yet come for them to “ spend half-a-crown out of 
sixpence a-day.” 

On the other side of the Rue St. Honorf', — that is to say, in the 
Place dll Carrousel, — the change is oven greater. Beneath the lateral 
arches of the Arc de Triomphe there UvSed to stand, within niy recollec- 
tion, the splendidly equipped and martial -looking soldiers of tlio Grena* 
diers d jpheval; this, however, was as far back as the time of the elder 
Bourbons ; these were replaced by the troops of the citizen king, show- 
ing a change indeed, hut still giving to the old palace an aspect of 
guarded royalty ; now the Triumphal Arch is left to take care of itself, 
— the g flick et is closed, and what soldiers there are to watch over the 
Tullerics arc stationed at the entrances on either side of the .sipian^ to 
prevent, in these times of republican liberty, the fee passage aijross, 
which was unimpeded in the days of an absolute monarchy. Ho literally 
do the iK'w custodians interj)ret their consignee that they not only refuse 
admission in the least courteous manner, but warn the stranger to quit 
the spot without a moment’s delay, — the privilege of gazing on these 
admirable troops from the pavemc!nt of the Rue de Rivoli being an inter 
dieted pleasure. When these gallant fellows, however, are off duty there 
is no such restriction, and in the square of the C'arrouBol he may,|^f he 
pleases, gaze his fill at the apartments on the rez de chaussee^ where they 
are quartered, and where he may see at an open window, as 1 did, a 
black man in his shirt-sleeves giving lessons in fencing, to the great de- 
light of a gaping crowd outside. How the rest of the palace is tenanted 
I cannot pretend to say. Since the last revolution it has served the pur- 
poses of an hospital, a barrack, and an exhibition, — and before it is re- 
stored to its original destination, it may very probably be converted into a 
prison or a maison de sante. The gardens of the Tuileries are nurseiy- 
gardens to as great an extent as ever ; the same old women lio perdues 
in them, behind the trees, ready to pounce down with unerring aim on 
the occupants of chairs ; and seedy-looking individuals, who do not even 
disdain to beg, are as numerous there as elsewhere. 

Before the revolution of 1830, the Swiss sentinels suffered none to 
enter the gardens who wore a casquette or blouse, or carried a bundle ; 
and when the three glorious days were past, instead of the comigne 
being ‘‘-On n’entre pas en casquette,’* it was madp a joke to say, “ Oa 
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n’entre pas sans casquette.” This has been improved upon in practice 
since the establishment of the republic, though there is no mot extant on 
the subject, — and if any one were desirous now of taking in at a glance 
the dirtiest and most ragged of the population, the gardens of the 
Tuileries, the Place de Concorde, and the avenues of the Champs 
Ely sees, would offer him the finest opportunity of any part of the 
capital. 

I have spoken only of those parts of Paris which, though they lie in a 
small compass, offer more amusement to the stranger than all the rest of 
the city ; but a wider survey only confirmed the first impression. It 
was decidedly not worth while to linger ia a place where nothing — not 
even an emeute — was going on ; the time of the year, about the middle 
of September, when nobody is cetuc to be in Paris, was also against a 
protracted visit ; so the party, of which I formed one, bidding adieu to 
such of the withered trees of liberty as had not yet been rooted up by 
order of the prefet de police^ set out by the Orleans railway to pass a 
fortnight amongst the vineyards and chateaux on the Loire. 


IL 

No one requires to be told that the motto of republican France is 
“ Libert^, Egalit^i, Fraternity.” It is written on every public building 
and on every pan de mur that* is long enough to hold it and clean 
enough to allow it to be visible. The only place where I observed it shorn 
of its fair proportions was on the outside of the Elysce Bourbon, in the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Honor^, and there the word ‘‘Fraternity” was 
rather ominously huddled into a corner, like an afterthought, or an im- 
possibility. 

It is as well to accept this conclusion generally, for the thing itself is 
not to be met with. Neither can I say much for the application of the 
other high-sounding phrases. “Egalite” abounds, but it is not the 
equality which elevates : it does not raise the lowly from a debased con- 
dition, but brings down that which was above it to its own fallen state. 
As to “ LiherUy^ whoever happens to meet with it must be a person 
singularly endowed. So far are they in France from taking off restric- 
tions, ^hat, with every move or improvement to make man a freer agent, 
a clog is added to counterbalance the gain. Take, for instance, the 
system in operation at all the French (as at the German and Dutch) 
railway stations. As soon as the traveller’s ticket is taken, and his exc^s 
de hagages paid for (afi inevitable result, let him travel in the very 
lightest marching order), he is admitted, d trovers a file of armed men, 
into the waiting-room for which he has qualihed. 

These rooms are well enough of themselves, except for a paucity of 
light, which either enters from the roof or from the side remotest n’ora 
the trains, and then they are placed so high as to be inaccessible ; but 
though the couches BXLd fauteuils are of oak and velvet, and all the deco- 
rations in excellent taste, the place is at the best but a pen from whence 
there is only one exit, and that at a given signal. As a matter of conve- 
nience to the railway authorities, and as a means of diminishing confusion, 
the arrangement is not a bad one, but the morale of the affair is at 
variance with one’s preconceived notions. With “ Liberty” staring one 
out of countenance at every turn, it seems something like an infringement 
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of it to be driven noUne volens into a corner, to be let loose only at the 
will and pleasure of a grim ofRcial, and whether for good or evil it seems 
to show that the genius of the country is in favour of restraint You 
may dance if you please, but you must dance in fetters. 

Although circulating libraries are not yet established at the French 
railway stations, cheap literature and newspapers without end are to be 
bought there, to beguile the time on the journey should it chance to hang 
heavily on hand. This was not likely to happen with us, for, though the 
country we w^ere about to visit was not altogether new, the way to it was; 
and as we were whii led along through the rich orchards and smiling gardens 
which surround the numerous country-houses on the south side Paris, 
it was impossible not to enjoy the scene. I'he weather was magtiificent, 
the sun shone brilliantly in the clear blue sky, and the air was pure, fresh, 
and invigorating. 

It is this liglitness of the air which, more than anything els(*, offers the 
greatest contrast between France and his own country to an Englishman’s 
sensations. It is to this air, in iriy opinion, that the French are indebted 
for that volatile quality which is the most amusing part of tln ir character. 
There is a pressure upon them just now, they are exhausted with their in- 
ternal political struggles, their losses have been heavy and th(‘ir prospects 
are gloomy enough, but the national elasticity is unimpaired. Paris, the 
mirror in which all France is reflected, may for a time present a clouded 
aspect, but the vapours will pass away and the polished surface shine 
brighter than ever. My theory with respect to France may he a fanciful 
one, but 1 look upon her as the country created to keep the rest of Europe 
from stagnation. Her vivacity may occasionally be too mercurial for her 
more sober neighbours, but the quickrilver that flows in her veins is a 
happy set-off to the more solid metal of which other nations are composed. 
To extinguish the French character — if such a thing were possible — 
would be like putting down Punch: if the sprightly, inalieious, unscrupu- 
lous puppet were finally knocked on the head, wo should never laugh 
again. 

The rate of travelling on such of the French railways as have been open 
for any length of time is nearly, if not quite, as fast as with us, express- 
trains of course excluded, there being no convoi do vitesse except for spe- 
cial purposes. It took us, therefore, only three hours to get to Orleans, 
passing through a country which for the greater part of the way was not 
only full of beauty, but abounded in objects of interest. It was not long 
before we were in the midst of the vineyards which skirt the Seine, ami, 
as the vintage had not yet begun here, we saw them in the full glow of 
their golden leaves and purple clusters. The apple-trees, which were 
dotted along the line, were peilect pictures, and seemed as if they had 
served as models for the illuminators of old manuscripts, where tlie jninute 
painting of flowers and fruit was carried to tlic extremest point of fidelity 
to nature. Then came sunny gardens shedding the perfume of niignio- 
nette and autumnal roses, and gleaming with the brightest and richest 
hues of many- tinted dahlias. At intervals were modern chdteaux, the 
spires of antique churches, and here and there some relic of^a feudal time, 
— such, for example, as the lofty tower of Montlh^ry, beneath which the 
bloody battle was fought that sufficed for the military fame of Louis XL, 
or the singular ruin opposite to Etampes, called Guinette, magnificent still 
in spite of the fissures which have cloven it half way down. Before we 
— VOL. Lxxxvn. no. cccaxvn, 2 A 
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reached tliis town, famed once for being an appam^c for royal mistresses, 
but destined for a better celebrity by an event which has lately taken place 
within its walls, we observed the old chdteau of Mesnil-Voisin, the pro- 
perty of the late unhappy Duke de Choiseul-Praslin, not otherwise notice- 
able, however, than as it recalled the fate of its owners. What adds to 
the interest of Etampes is the story of its four brides, the daughters of a 
once wealthy manufacturer named Bechu. From the wreck of an im- 
mense property considerable fortunes had accumulated for each of these 
young ladies, and they were constantly sought in marriage, but they re- 
sisted every solicitation, declaring that they would not change their con- 
ditioiyintil every claim upon their late father^s estate was satisfied. The 
sums which they laid by for this purpose at length reached the required 
amount, and only a few weeks since the whole was liquidated to the utter- 
most farthing. 1 hey then felt themselves free, and no longer hesitated 
to give their hands to those who had sought them in marriage. All 
four were married on the same day, and it is a question if the old town 
of Etampes ever witnessed greater rejoicings. It may safely be affirmed 
that more genuine ones never took place. 

There is a good deal in Etampes to gratify the antiquarian besides the 
walls of Guinette, wliich date from the eleventh century, and such is to 
he found in its ancient church of Notre Dame, its leaning tower of St. 
Martin, its turreted Hotel de Ville, and the number of houses in the 
town which date from the period of the Renaissance. We could not, 
however, afibrd to stop on the threshold of the Loire, as it was our pur- 
pose to reach Blois that evening, so we contented ourselves with the tea 
minutes’ survey allowed by the stoppage of the train, and then pursued 
our route across the wide plains of La I’eauce, rich in garnered corn, 
and swarming w’ith game. At the precise moment indicated in our 
‘‘ Foreign Bradshaw,” we stopped in the Gave at Orleans. 

> 

III. 

Though our purpose was only to pay a flying visit to the city to 
examine its most remarkable monuments, we were under the necessity of 
taking all our baggage with us, as if we had contemplated a twelve- 
month’s residence there. The reason assigned for this was the want of 
accommodation in the station, the railway officials observing, that if it 
were lei’t in their care, the chances were it would either find its way back 
to Paris or on to Lyons. It is more than probable, however, that a 
better reason might be found in the desire to encourage the omnibuses 
which ply between the railway and the hotels, for the fares were more 
than doubled by the arrangement. We submitted, therefore, to what 
could not be avoided, and a ten minutes’ drive deposited us at the old- 
fashioned but comfortable hostelry of the Bottle d' Or, the substitute for 
the Hotel de France, in the Place du Martroy, which was then — like 
most things in Orleans — undergoing repairs. 

After an excellent breakfast, in which a conspicuous part was supplied 
by some very meritorious saucissons (though the wine which accompa- 
nied them was of the bluest, as our discoloured lips testified), we pro- 
ceeded to visit the town. What there is to be seen in Orleans lies in a 
small compass, and the new street, called after Joan of Arc, facilitates 
the search, as the objects of chiefest interest are grouped at each extra- 
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mify, almost in a straight line. The cathedra)^ twhoae iowem ftiie ^ble 
so mr off on every side of the city, attracted us first. We were etoadfing 
on the parvis in front of tlie western entrance, and had j4»st b^tm to 
compare opinions on this light and graceful but not over pure i^ecifnen 
of Gothic architecture, which dates only from the commencement of 4he 
seventeenth century, when we perceived a party of three persons ap- 
proaching, the leader of whom was a very dandified young man of aboiit 
one or two and twenty, evidently cultivating his first moustache, and, no 
less evidently, on the very best possible terms with himself* In addition 
to his two friends, he was accompanied by one of those pert-looking 
white dogs so constantly seen in France, with sharp noses and tails that 
curl over their backs like the mainspring of a watch. The dog’s^maater 
made straight up to us, smiling very much after Malvolio's fashion, and 
perfectly assured tliat it was all right. As Hamlet propliesied of the in- 
tention of Polonius, 1 felt certain he intended to pmise the cathedral. 
He did not leave me a moment in doubt. 

N’eat-cc pas que c’est magnifique ?” was his exclamation. 

Now ^‘magnificent” was not the word. Had he said ‘^pretty,” or 
“ graceful,” or made use of any terra which did not place this bastard of 
Orleans on the same level with the grandeur of the first-rate cathedrals 
of France, such as Bourges, or Cliartres, or Rheims, or Amiens, 1 might 
have suffered the plirase to pass, however unwilling to improvise a mp- 
ture which I had not yet felt ; hut this sudden demand upon my admira- 
tion, claimuig the irmnediate surrender of my judgment, was more than 
1 was disposed to agree to. Had the young man’s tone betm less arrogant, 
I might even at once liave said “ yes,” and reserved my privattj sentimt>nts ; 
but as it was, I by no means responded to his enthusiasm. 

“ C’est assez beau, monsieur,” 1 replied, “ inais je ne trouve pas que 
c’est magnifique/’ 

Sir,” returned he, speaking in fri||ered Englisli, I shall tell you 
that she k magnificent.” ^ 

“ Notwithstanding your assertion,” (I might have said “ assurance,”) 
I answered, coldly, “ 1 am not of your opinion.” 

It was clear that he had taken the Cathedral of Orleans under his 
special protection. 11 is colour rose, his eyes sparkled, and lie proceeded 
to clench his argument. 

Sir,” said he, “ I have travelled a preat deal farther than y>ou havi\ 
and know a great deal more than you do.** 

Clairvoyance itself could hardly have settled a question more sj>eedily 
than this. I might have been the Wandering Jew for anything this 
sprouting youth knew to the contrary, and had, in fact, been a traveller for 
more years than his whole life numbered. 

“ How do you know,” I asked him, “ that you Imve travelled farther 
than I have ?” 

“ Because,” replied he, ‘‘ I have been over the world ever since 1 had 
fifteen years. I have made twenty-six thousand leagues.” 

If the distance were twice as great,” I answered, “ it proves notliing 
until you know where I have been. There is one thing, however, which 
you have acquired by your travels on which I must congratulate you.” 

“ What is that ?” he asked, pertly, * ^ ^ 

“ Politeness,” returned I ; ‘‘you have just given me a most decided 
proof of it.” 

2 a2 
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He looked confused, btit, evading die subject, returned to his darling 
cathedral. 

What do you object to her ?” he inquired, * 

The style,’* I replied, does not satisfy me, I think it defective in 
the very quality you have named.” 

It IS perfectly Roman,"* he exclaimed, the Roman of two hundred 
years-^ 

This was the cowp de grace ; I could defend my position no longer, 
and wished him good morning. He seemed disposed for further parley, 
but, finding that I was walking away, he called out to his dog, “ Come 
along, Putty,'' a name he had picked up no doubt on his travels in Eng- 
land, where it is commonly applied to dogs, and then rejoined his 
friends. 

I suspect it must have been in the school of putty that this young 
gentleman acquired his knowledge of Gothic architecture. 

Relieved by his departure, we now examined the building with some 
attention, and found in it a good deal to admire, though by no means 
without reservation. Its gi*eat beauty is its lightness, nor can it well 
pretend to any other, as the period at which* it was built deprives it of 
any claim to originality, and in many of its details it has not even the 
merit of being a good copy. The best effects are produced by some of the 
transverse views, when the numerous pinnacles are well grouped together ; 
but, taken to pieces, this cathedral is unsatisfactory, though it is Uze ma- 
jesU to say so in the hearing of an Orl6annois. 

We next visited the Musee, which is lodged on the ground-floor of the 
old H6tel de Ville, in an odd angle of the Rue des Hdtelleries. The old 
concierge, who was busily engaged in mending a pair of battered sabots, 
seemed scarcely willing to leave his occupation to show us the relics with 
which the two or three rooms are filled, and fairly left us to return to it 
before we had gone over them,|^nsigning us to the care of his wife, who, 
having no doubt a taste for^e fine arts (as they are cultivated at the 
annual exposition), has taken the picture gallery under her particular 
care. There are some good specimens of carved work in wood and stone, 
chiefly of the fifteenth century, chests, cupboards, chairs, chimney- 
pieces, &c. ; but the principal relic is the heart of Henry II. of England. 
After the royal tombs at Fontevrault had been rifled in the first revolu- 
tion, and their contents scattered, an antiquary obtained possession of 
the heart, which owed its safety to the leaden case in which it is en- 
closed. The case is broken at the lower extremity, by design apparently, 
to admit of the heart being seen ; in colour and texture it resembles a 
dried nut. In the gallery are some curious pictures, but scarcely 
any good ones. A large clock, the open works of which are of elaborate 
workmanship, is, after all, perhaps the greatest lion of the Musee, As we 
quitted the building we were remind^ of certain French habits by the 
following inscription ; — “ II est expressement defendu de cracher ici.” 

Groping through an arched passage which runs under the H6telde Ville, 
we issued into a narrow street from whence we found our way into the 
Rue du Tabourg, where two of the most interesting houses in Orleans are 
situated. These are the reputed residence of Joan of Arc, and the un- 
doubted dwelling of Agn^s SoteL Externally the former exhibits 
nothhig to justify its daim, and we had pronounced an opinion unfavour- 
able to its antiquity on a dirty wooden bouse which we imagined was 
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meant for it, when a marchand de Ugumes living nearly oppoiitei ind 
who appeared solicitous for the honour of his native town, set us right in 
this particular. “ If we rang the bell of No. 35,” he said, “ we 
should find what we wanted inside.” We did so, and the door being 
opened we were marshalled along a narrow passage into a large court- 
yard. A young woman met us here, and conducted us into an inner 
court at the back, beyond which was a garden stocked with enormous 
pears and fine Frontignac grapes. She showed us the exterior of a 
square pavilion with closely grated windows and ornamented in the style 
of the Renaissance. We were then taken inside and inspected it both 
above and below. The legend which ascribes to Jean Bouchet, the trea- 
surer of the Duke of Orleans, the honour of having received the heroine 
is unimpeachable ; not less indubitable is the fact that on this site stood 
his house ; nor can any question be raised against the statement that the 
property has continued since the days of Jean Bouchet in the same 
family. But that the building has remained unchanged is another 
affair, and no one who glances at the character of the ornaments, and of 
the architecture generally, can form any other opinion than that the so- 
called pavilion of Joan of Arc is of a date nearly a century later than the 
period ascribed. To endeavour to convince a concierge^ whose mistakes 
are his religion, is a task which no experienced traveller will venture on ; 
so, agreeing to everything that was told us, and setting down archccology 
for the nonce as a vain science, we took leave and proceeded to the house 
of a marchand de sahots, No. 15, in the same street, whos(* shop and 
workrooms form the ground-floor of the house of Agneis Sorel. To 
describe it I cannot do better than quote from the account given ten 
years ago in Miss Costello’s Summer amongst the Bocages and 
the Vines — 

“The supposed habitation of Agn^s Sorel is built with renmrkable 
taste and care, the Endows beautifully schlptured, and the doors of en- 
trance of carved wood most elaborately worked in bas-relief, representing 
a perfect history in little. The lower court is well paved in a sort of 
mosaic of black and white stone; an antique well is at one extremity, 
the iron -work of which, and the extremity of the leaden pipe against tno 
wall, are highly decorated; the latter with azure and gold, like a twisted 
ribbon. On the left of the court is a gallery, supported by three arcades 
of round arches, with strong and fine pillars, surmounted by richly exe- 
cuted capitals of great delicacy. This gallery sustains the corridor of the 
first story, the ceiling of which is adorned with panels, carved with much 
taste, representing hearts pierced with arrows, lighted torches, cupids, a 
tortoise, a sun, and in one opiate of pears, of that sort called rousselets, 
of which, it is to be supposed, Agn^ls was fond, and which also might have 
forn*ed an JHusion to her birthplace of Touraine, celebrated for this fruit. 
Fleurs-de-lis also occur here and there; and there are several heads placed 
(in medallions) along the wall. The staircase is beautiful, and runs from 
the lowest depth of the cellars to the height of the house ; the steps are 
six feet long and two feet wide in some places, and on the landing-places 
the roof is elegantly carved with pendants. A large saloon, with an im- 
mense chimney, exhibits much carving, and the remains of gold and 
azure ornaments, which must once have encrusted it ; but all is wearing 
away and disappearing, as the room is used for the purposes of the house. 
* * # Qf heads presents a resemblance to that of Agu^s, as 
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eliown on her tomb at Loches, and another is like the head of Charles VII. 
on the coin of his time.” 

As a memorial of the spot, we bought some tiny pairs of sabots, and 
then, after visiting the house in the Rue des Albanais which bears the 
name of Diane de Poitiers, and that one in the Rue des Recouvranoes 
called after Francois Premier, we returned to the Boule d’Or, reclaimed 
our baggage, had the pleasure of paying for it a second time, and took 
our places for the train which was about to set off for Blois. 

IV. 

After leaving Orleans, the railroad, open now as far a‘=: Angers, pursues 
its course through vinoyaixls and orchards which, with little intermis- 
sion, are spread out on both banks of tlio Loirt^ for nearly a liundred and 
fifty miles. The vintage was first beginning on the more favoured 
slopes, and the vignvrons dotted about in their blue frocks added greatly 
to the harmony of the sunset scene. There are inaiiy 8Uf)erciUous Eng- 
lish travellers who say that the vines of France are not more picturesque 
tlian currant-bushes; but if colour alone were the criterion, it would be 
sufficient to vindicate them from the aspersion. In this central district, 
moreover, the purple-leafed vine, or gros noir (the grapes from which are 
used for colouring the lighter- tinted wine), is distributed in large patches, 
and forms a rich contrast with the golden hue of the general mass. The 
vines here grow also to a greater height than in the south, and intertwine 
in pairs in a very graceful manner. Nor is the produce, though unknown 
or uiisouglit for beyond the region of the Loire, of a quality at all to be 
despised. At Saint Ay a delicious wane is grown, — Beaugency will 
bear comparison with Bordeaux in all but the pre//iiers crus^ — and if the 
vin momseux dc Vouvrag be not equal to Champagne, it is quites as 
pleasant as, and not very dissimilar in taste to* sparkling Moselle. 
Montlouis and Bourgueil have also an excellent reputation. There being 
no demand for these wines out of the country, the prices, even at the 
hotels, are very moderate. At Blois we got the best Beaugency for two 
francs a bottle, and paid three francs at Tours tor first-rate spariding 
VomTay. 

Daylight lasted till \ve reached Pjeaugency, a town whose appearance 
is rendered so striking by the enormous square donjon keep which 
towers gloomily over all the surrounding buildings. It was the last 
object we could distinguish aloug the line until our journey ended for 
the day. More imposing, however, and appealing more strongly to the 
imagination by the memory of the deeds of blood which were enacted in 
it, rose the magnificent castle of Blois, round the base of which we wound 
as we descended from the station to the town. • 

Murray, who is seldom wrong in these matters, had marked the T^te 
Noire on the quay as “ very comfortable,” to the exclusion of the H6tel 
d’Angleterre at the foot of the bridge, on which he makes no comment ; 
and rejecting the invitation to alight at the latter, we went to the lets^ 
Noire, but luckily saw enough of it in two minutes to be satisfied that 
comfort was not very likely to be attainable there. A brouette was 
iheftefore put in immediate requisition, and we returned to the H6tel 
d’Angleterre, which is, indeed, a first-rate house. The mistake has 
arisen in this manner:^ 
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The hotel, formerly called ^ Nouvelle Angleterre,’’ had ftillen com- 
pletely into decay; but the proprietor, M. Boilleau, who lived at 
Tours, where he tvtis at the head of the numismatic department (J) 
of the Musee^ and where he cultivated the archaeological pursuits 
which were more agreeable to him than innkeeping, was obliged 
by the events of the revolution of February to look after liis more 
material interests, and resume an occupation which he had abandoned 
for fifteen years. He returned, therefore, to Blois a few months 
back, and immediately set to ivork to place the hotel on a footing 
which it had never kn||vn before. His labours were scarcely ended 
when we arrived, for tne workmen were still busy with some of the ex- 
ternal decorations; bat the interior was tinished, and had been open to 
travellers about three or four weeks. Nothing more comfortable or 
elegant can well be imagined than the manner in whicli the house is 
fitted up ; evorythiiig is new, the attendance is excellent, and the cliarges 
are extremely moderate. One suite of apartments, looking on the river, 
which the inspecting general of the district had just occupied, is as 
splendidly furnished as the best private establishment in Paris. Nor is 
the general salon, with its finely-arabesqued celling, its classically-formed 
lamps, its large oaken hnffet, and its ivalls covered with all the devices of 
the chase, inferior to anything of the kind that can be met with. In 
short, the Hotel d’AngIcterre at Blois must henceforward hgiire as A 1 
in Mr. Murray’s “ Handbook.’’ An excellent supper, commended by 
some ‘‘ the dMlcieur,^' a brace of superlative partridges, and a bottle of 
'admirable Bcaugeucy, completed the favourable impression ))roduced by 
the general aspect of the hotel, and sent us fully satisfied to our beds, 
though with little disposition to sleep, for by the time we got up- 
stairs the moon had risen, and the S]>arkliiig waters of the T^oire danced 
in the light she threw upon them, the stars glittered with a lustre un- 
known to our northern climate, and a gentle air, sweet as tlu.‘ breath of 
summer, shed a delicious fragrance on the night. 

If the ancient and picturesque city of Blois were not so rich in the 
architecture of the middle ages and of the Renaissa7ice as the traveller 
finds it to be ; if its public gardens, its beautiful Mail, and its noble 
river, were not sufficient attractions, there is the chateau^ renowned from 
the days of Count Stephen, which alone is worth going any distance to 
see. A more majestic or imposing mass it is impossible to (conceive, ns 
you stand at the foot of the enormous buttresses on which it is raised, 
and look up at the tri[)le row of ornamented galleries wliich extend 
along the eastern front, the highest of which runs directly under the 
rcMjf. 

Even in its irregularity, which exhibits the various styles from the 
early Counts of Blois to the time of Gaston of Orleans, the same chai'acter 
of massiveness prevails, completing a whole which groups well, though 
consisting of incongruous parts. A double flight of steps leads to a 
winding road beneath a deep archway, by which the ascent is made to 
the southern entrance — the work of Louis XII., whose effigy, with 
that of Anne of Brittany, was once to be seen over the gateway, 
but both disappeared at the first revolution, when the chateau was con- 
verted into a barrack. A barrack it still remains, though only in pait, 
for the eastern side, which was rebuilt by rran9o58 Premier, has been 
completely restored, and exhibits internally a fac-simile of the splendour 
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it wore when the faithless Henry III. planned and executed the murder 
of the Duke of Guise and his brother the Cardinal d’Amboise. 

When one enters the quadrangle of the chateau, it is difficult to with- 
draw one’s gaze from the exquisite carving and beautiful ornaments with 
which the whole of the corps de batiment of Francois Premier is encrusted. 
The salamander of Francis, and the double cipher of Henry II. and 
Catherine de’ Medici, appear everywhere ; and the open spiral staircase 
which leads to the apartments is adorned in every part with tracery of 
the most graceful form, where the devices of Francis and Claude are 
constantly repeated. Hut the greatest surpris^twaited us in the in- 
terior — for Murray did not tell, nor had public i^ort bruited, the extent 
or nature of the restorations which have been made under the auspices 
of Louis-Philippe, who, it is said, entertained the idea of giving the 
chateau as a residence to one of the princes of his family. From the 
fragments which remained, smirched, whitewashed, and mutilated as 
they were, the perseverance and intelligence of the artists employed 
were able to reconstruct the whole, and at this hour the interior of the 
Chtoau of Blois presents the identical appearance which it wore when 
the famous Flats were assembled in ld88, save only in the absence of 
furniture. All the rest — the richly -painted walls, the gorgeously-carved 
chimney-pieces, tlie many -patterned parquets, the heavily-timbered 
ceilings, the oratoires, the bedchambers, the salles d'attente, the 
cabinets de travail^ the salles des gardes, the salle des quaranie-cinq — 
every one attest the taste, and skill, and labour, which liave been be- 
stowed on them to restore them to their original condition. This near ♦ 
aj)proach to their former state rendered the effort to recal the events 
which have taken place in the chateau far less difficult than it was 
before, when whitewash and neglect had effaced everything except 
the mere form of the apartments ; imagination aiding, we may easily 
fancy the scene in the salle de corned, when the Duke do Guise, 
seated at the head of the table, desired some of the king’s prunvaux to 
be brought to him, and, while he was filling his drageoir, receiving the 
summons to attend his royal master, threw the remainder on the board, 
exclaiming, “ Messieurs, a qui en veutT We may follow him into the 
old cabinet, where the “ Forty-five” were waiting with s(;owding looks 
and hidden daggers ; sec him raise the tapestry which led into the king’s 
bed-room ; fancy the first blow struck at that moment, — the sw'eeping 
fury with which he felled his assailant with the drageoir he still held in 
his hand, — the rush of the murderers on their victim, — and the fierce 
struggle at the foot of the bed which left him a corse with upwards of 
forty wounds, “the least of them a death.” We may hear the gibing 
Gascons mocking the dead man with the salutation of “Ae beau Roy de 
Paris ,"' — may see the pale, coward face of the treacherous Henry, and 
note him as he exclaims, in accents in which fear and astonishment strive 
for the mastery, “ Mon Dieu ! qu’il est grand ! il paroist uu corps plus 
grand mort que vif !” 

'fhe grated window of the dungeon in the tower below, where the 
Cardinal d’Amboise was thrown, can be seen from Catherine’s oratory, 
into which ascended on the same evening the groans of the second victim 
of her son’s perfidy, when he cut out the work which he was so ill able 
to sew together again. In that oratory, only a fortnight after the murder 
of the Lorraine princes, Catherine herself lay dead. 
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V. 

During our stay at Blois, we devoted one day to an excursion to the 
chateau of Chambord. The distance is about ten miles, and the charge 
for a carriage with one horse from the Poste aux Chevaux is twelve francs^ 
with a gratuity to the driver. The weather was delightful, and although 
the road, after we had quitted the levee on the left bank of the river, was 
not the best in the world, the fact that it took its course through several 
miles of vineyard was quije enough to reconcile us to its inequalities. The 
driver, beside whom 1 took my seat, was an intelligent fellow, and had 
plenty to say for himself, not obtrusivcK% but with politeness and simpli- 
city^ He was a dismounted postilion, tne railroad along the Loii’e having 
emptied a great many saddles. It had, he said, almost ruined his calling, 
and but for the cross-roads, the chAteaux round about, and such a god- 
send as the inundation of M6, he scarcely knew what would have become 
of his master’s establishment — including, of course, himself. 

At my time of life,” he continued (looking upwards of fifty, though 
in fact only forty years of age), ‘‘ I don’t know what I could turn my 
hand to out of a stable. Je rn’ennuie si j^ri’ panse pas des chevaux — (‘*est 
mon metier— pa m^est entre dans Tsang.^'* 

He was not the only one, as I afterwards found, who complained of the 
injury done to them by the railroads. In the provinces of France there 
are so many people connected with the former vast system of roulagCy 
that the sudden change in the mode of transit for goods has caused nu- 
merous interests to suffer. But a greater objection arises from the injury 
which the railroads have occasioned to the small properties through which 
they have been driven. To a large proprietor a railroad gentTally does 
more good than harm ; the compensation is in proportion to the size of 
his estate, and when constructed it offers him many local facilities. But 
Ae poor man, with a few hectares of land, with his vineyard cut in two, 
or his house separated from his plot of ground, is at a great disadvantage; 
the compensation is always inadequate, and the inconveniences positive. 
Hence steam travelling by land finds little favour with Jacques Bon- 
homme, and, like m^" friend the postilion, he hears of such a break-up as 
that caused by the inundation referred to with something like an inward 
feeling of satisfaction. 

On this subject, Louis — that was his name — was very eloquent ; he 
pointed out to me where the great crevasses had taken place, showed 
me a landmark at least half a league from the river to which the waters 
had ascended, and detailed ca system of policy of his own invention,-— 
with reference to what might have been done with the horses in his 
master’s stables when five leagues of the railroad were earned away by 
the torrent, — which would have done honour to the late proprietor of 
the neighbouring chateau of Valenpay, — the wdly Prince Talleyrand. 
Unluckily his master had no faith in his plan, or wanted courage to adopt 
it, and he failed to make his fortune. He spoke veiy feelingly, however, 
pf the sufferings of the poor on the occasion, ana it was particularly 
gratifying to hear him describe in terms of the greatest warmth tb 
admirable conduct of the English clergyman at Tours — the Beverend 
Mr. Biley, — when, uniting with the Catholic priests on the same nussian 
of charity, he rowed about in a small boat from house to house, distri* 
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butiupf provisions with his own hands, and relieving the wants of innu* 
merable families. 

II n’est pas d* not’ r’ligion, h ce qu’on m’a dit,” added Louis, mais 
faut bien ^tre un brav’ homme, et le bon Dieu ne Toubliera pas — 
aUez!” 

After something more than an hours drive we reached the confines of 
the territory of Chambord, which is enclosed within a wall extending seven 
leagues round. It is, for the greater part, an immense forest, fill^ with 
game of all descriptions, from wild boar and deer to pheasants and par- 
tridges. Permission to shoot is not difficult to obtain from the gentle- 
man who has the control of the property, as intendant of the Duke de 
Bordeaux, whose share of France is limited to this spot ; but the permis- 
sion is always specific, an order for killing a stag not extending to a 
rabbit, or vice versa. 

“ Vous tuez Pglbier,” said Louis, “qui est indique sur vot’ carte; si 
c’est une grosse piece, vous Temportez, sans toucher au p’tit gibier, ct 
ainsi d’ suite.” 

I asked if any English ever came there to shoot. 

“ IMais oui,” lie replied ; “ I’annce passee y avait un fameux ; c’^tait 
uu milor — je n’ m’ rappele pas d* son nom he made an effort to pro- 
nounce it, but failed to convey any idea of what it could possibly be ; 
‘‘quant a c’lui la, j’ ri’ai jamais vu d’individu si passionn^ pour la chasse. 
Et lui qui disait toujours, ‘ C’que j’aime 1’ plus au monde, c’est le premier 
baiser d’uiie femme et le dernier soupir d’un loup !’ Ah ! le gaillard !” 

We continued our course along a broad, sandy, straight road which 
led us through the wood till we came in sight of the numberless pin- 
nacles of Chambord, and then, making a dfjtour to the left, drove round 
to the village, which, after the fashion of feudal days, belongs entirely to 
the chateau, with its two hotels (country inns of course), its shops, and 
its little church, I dare say there is no 'want of devotion here, but that 
feeling does not interfere with the custom of the hotels, which during thrf 
summer must make a good thing of it, the visitors to Chambord being 
so numerous. Louis told me that on the first day when the railroad was 
opened as far as Blois, no less than a hundred and fifty persons came to 
see the chfiteau from Paris alone ! 

The view of this enormous pile from the little bridge over the Cosson'— 
a shallow stream which flows before it a few hundred yards distant — is very 
imposing; hut we w ere all impatience to see the interior of the remarkable 
edifice which, begun by Francois Premier, is still unfinished, and, although 
labourers were even now busily at work upon it, seems likely to reman 
so till — who shall say when ? The Legitimists perhaps would answer 
the question by adducing exultingly the events which are every day in- 
creasing the chances of the Comte de Chambord. 

The entrance to the chateau is by the rear of the building. A large 
party, under the care of the concierge, were visible on the roof, gazing 
over the stone parapets ; and this arrangement left us under the care of 
tiiat functionary’s daughter, a pretty, merry, bright-eyed girl, who ap- 
peared to derive infinite amusement from eveiything that was said, and 
who only assumed a serious air when she furtively but earnestly gaced 
on the dresses of the ladies of our party ; as if she were studioiisly 
intent on committing to memory eveiy item of thrir costume, in too 
persuasion, no doubt, that it was the very latest Paris fashion. How aha 
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was to turn her knowledge to account in the secluded woods and tenant- 
less chambers of Chambord, did not perhaps enter into her caloula- 
tion. 

Armed with a heavy bunch of keys, our guide tripped Hglitly befom 
us, and after crossing the hasse cour we were shown into a vast hall, or 
rather into what forms one of a series of vaulted halls, grouped in the shape 
of a cross round the base of an enonnoiis double staircase, which rises to 
the roof, tlie pride and wonder of Chambord. Francis I. appears to 
have had a passion for spiral staircases, and in this instance the architect 
has combined ingenuity with a noble effect. It is so contrived that an 
inner staircase is contained in the outer one, and a party dividing at the 
bottom meet only at the summit, though occasional glimpses of each 
other may be had through the open windows wdiich light the ascent. To 
particularise the countless towers and turrets, or the endless succession of 
apart, ments (our guide made them con'espond in number with the days of 
the year, a coincidence which guides arc fond of), would he impossible, 
especially as, with only two or three exceptions, there are neither funii- 
ture, nor j)ictiires, nor anything to indicate other inhabitants than the 
owls, which, we were told, abound(‘d. There were tenants, hy-the-byc, 
so our conductress said, in a large dreary mnnmrde above the chapel, 
where a forest of timber seemed to have been cut down to supply the 
beams ; hut these tenants may be pju*kcd in a small space, being of the 
invisible* order of revenants^ as it is believed that the S 2 >irits of Francois 
Premier and Diane de Poitiers have selected that part of the chateau to 

walk” in. Why the beautiful Duchess de Brcz6 should choose the 
father instoarl of the son as the companion of her nocturnal jirornenades 
can be explained only on the principle that “ on revient tonjours k sea 
premiers amours.” 

The exceptional chambers were a bed-room and dining-room, with a 
few old-fashioned chairs, some portraits, and a few busts, all of them 
referring to the nmrnbers of the hranche ainee and their adherents. A 
model in bronze of an equestrian figure on a pedestal, supported by 
cannon and round shot, and in the centre of an enclosure similarly 
formed, attracted our attention. 

Whose likeness is this ?” we asked. 

31ais cest le roi^' very innocently replied our guide, as if she knew 
nothing of the existence of a Republic, or as if she thought that the 
Comte de Chambord was, at all events, king in his own castle. 

The model is a clever one, and shows that Henri Dieudonnfi has 
inherited something of the peculiar talent which distinguished his great- 
uncle Louis XVI, 

For nearly a couple of hours we roamed about the halls and roofs of 
tins extraordinary building, finding something to admire in the midst of 
all its incongruities : the beautiful forms of the renaissance^ the countless 
devices of Francis and Henry, and the singularity of that which was not 
beautiful, creating in itself a sort of charm. On the battlements, the air 
came loaded with fragrance from the pine forests which surround tlta 
chateau ; and the stillness of the scene as we looked out upon it was oidy 
disturbed by the barking of dogs (a French sport5sman*s dogs always baiit) 
and the discharge of an occasional fowling-piece. At length we descemlha 
the famous staircase, and bade adieu to our cheerful g^ide, whose goof- 
humour seemed untiring, though of all lives that of a cu^otk must be 
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most trying to a person’s patience. Variety in the appearance of visitors 
may, perhaps, have some share in relieving this monotony, and when it 
comes in the shape of fashionable gowns and bonnets its effect on a 
female cicerone may possibly counterbalance a great deal of wearisome 
repetition. 

Outside the chS,teau we lingered for some time longer beneath the 
shade of the avenues of chesnut which extend towards the river, and 
then, retracing our steps through the halls, returned to where we had left 
our carriage, under the care of the driver. He was soon ready to depart ; 
and just as the sun was setting we reached the steep bridge of Blois, the 
river flooded with a golden light, and the old chateau darkly frowning 
above. 

The cA^had not been unmindful of our wants in our absence, and 
travellers’ appetites did justice to his care and skill ; a very excellent 
dinner being crowned by some of that delicate condiment famed through- 
out the country as the creme de Saint- Gervais, which one of our party, 
very knowing in these matters, was of opinion was simply a very nicely 
whipped cream.” 


VI. 

Without exhausting the attractions which Blois holds out to the 
stranger, but having fully enjoyed what wo did see — and this included the 
fine church of St. Nicholas with the singular and variously-carved capitals 
of its columns, besides numerous quaint specimens of domestic architec- 
ture — we now turned our faces in the direction of Amboise. 

An hour on the railway sufficed to carry us there, and an omnibus de- 
posited us (with the baggage as usual — a concomitant as inevitable as a 
travelling Turk’s carpet) at the door of the “ Swan,” though a more ap- 
propriate ensign would be that of St. Martin ; for this reason, that above 
the doorway is portrayed, in the rude sculpture of the fourteenth century, 
an emblem in stone of the charitable saint in the act of dividing his cloak 
with the beggar. It has always struck me that St. Martin gets more 
credit for this act than he deserves. It was little privation to him to give 
away half his cloak when he yas so comfortably clad in other respects ; 
now, had he divested liimself of some of his other garments and snipped 
them in two, there would have been more self-denial made manifest, 
though the saint might perliaps have cut rather a more ludicrous figure. 
Scarcely more ludicrous, however, than he has been made to assume in 
this sculptured effigy, where tlie saint vies with his horse and his horse 
with the beggar in awkwardness of expression and ungainliness of attitude. 
But there was an air of honhornmie about the whole affair which pleased 
us excessively, and, were the relievo mine, I would not exchange it for a 
much more artisiical piece of work. 

“ The Swan,” which stands at the foot of the bridge, in the faubourg 
of Amboise, is a building apparently as ancient as the sculpture I have 
been speaking of. Such strange-looking piynons and turrets and wind- 
ing staircases have not graced a hostelry since the days when St. Martin 
was looked upon, with St. Julian, as the professed patron of hungry tra- 
vellers. We justified our claim to the latter appellation by clamouring 
loudly for breakfast, and, as a preliminary to its being got ready, the 
pretty, good-natured hostess (Madame Dubois, be it known,— she will not 
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quarrel with me for employing phrases so rightly applied), and her no 
less good-natured attendant, set to work to remove from the breakfast- 
table a variety of objects of furniture which had been put away on it for the 
night, as if they were safer there than on the floor. When this feat was 
accomplisned, and without spreading a tablecloth (a luxury not much 
prized in Touraine), scalding cafe au lait, smoking cutlets, and newly- 
made bread and butter were introduced, of which we proved ourselves, I 
hope, not unworthy. 

Ill the mean time, that the fineness of the morning might not be wasted, 
a caleche had been got ready, and, when we were equally so, it was brought 
to the door, from whence, under the auspices of St. Martin, we set out for 
the chateau of Chenonceaux, that being the principal object of our day*s 
excursion. Some private instructions with regard to a roast fowl on our 
return were replied to by Madame Dubois with a faithful assurance that 
she would prepare something whose similitude never clucked, and thus, 
with a trustful reliance on the future, we started merrily for the chriteau 
of Diana of Poitiers. 

In crossing the second bridge over the Loire, which throws a little 
island between the branches that divide the faubourg from Amboise, we 
glanced upwards at the turrets of the old castle, in the hope of getting a 
glimpse of the captured sheik, whose imprisonment is so deep a stain on 
the chivalry of France. We were not fortunate enough to see him at 
this time, though we did so on our return, when, the bright sun having 
warmed tlie air to a temperature more nearly approaching to that of his 
own clime, Abd’-el-Kader was plainly visible, reclining in a Jantcuil^ at 
one of the open windows of his pavilion- tower, enveloped in a largo 
white bcrnous. What his occupation was we could not, at the dLstancti 
at which we stood, very clearly discern, but, to judge by an occasional 
motion of his hand, it seemed as if he were looking over some papers-— 
perhaps a copy of the treaty on the faith of which he trusted his liberty 
to France ! The seclusion in which he lives is complete ; but this is at 
his own desire, as, it seems, he has no ambition to be made a lion of and 
show himself through the bars of his cell. His followers, however, in- 
dulge in more liberty, and are occasionally seen. One infant Hannibal, 
too young yet for mischief, has a French bonne for its nurse, and is 
brought up in the faubourg of Amboise, beifljg taken to the chateau twice 
a week to visit its parent. 

As the chateau was closed against visitors, we could only profit by 
what the outside offered as we drove beneath its lofty walls, and of these 
we soon lost sight as we wound through the narrow town, and quitted it 
by rather a steep ascent, where the troglodyte propensities of the in- 
habitants on the shores of the Loire were brought close under our 
inspection. The caves here were, however, used less for habitations 
than cellars, though several were garnished with windows and some with 
chimneys. In general the houses, regularly fashioned by the buildeFs 
art, stood on one side of the road, and the cellars, constructed amid 
cavernous rocks, were on the other. In this district the vintage was 
in full progress, and opposite eveiy door were immense casks of crushed 
grapes, which filled the air with their perfume. Indeed, this odour of 
wine pursued us henceforward throughout our journey, impressing m 
character on the scene peculiarly its own. 

The ascent continued for some time after leaving Amboise, but the 
way was not tedious, the morning being so bright and fresh, and rich 
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vineyards skirting the road entirely to the summit. There the vines 
were replaced by the forest of Amboise, through which we drove to La 
Croix die B16r6, a neat village, where we quitted the grande route and 
pursued a much better one, running parallel to the Cher, and leading 
to Chenonceaux. We followed it for four or live miles, beneam a cotmu 
which lay open to the south, swarming with vignerons, who were gather^ 
ing a plentiful harvest, and rapidly filing the casks which stood by the 
wayside in carts, drawn by the sleekest and best*conditioned donkeys I 
ever saw ; fellows who looked as if they knew how to enjoy themselves, 
under their own fig-trees perhaps, and occasionally making merry with 
the lees of wine. At length the driver indicated to us some turrets 
rising above the trees, and a little farther on we came to a long avenue 
of lime aud poplar, which led dii’ect to the chateau. At the end of the 
avenue, where two large sphynxes — ^by modern hands — stop the way, 
we left the caniago, and Chenonceaux stood before us. 

The first effect which it produces on a stranger is admiration at its 
beauty and antiquity ; the next, surprise at the singularity of its con- 
struction ; for, on approaching nearer, he finds that it is literally built 
on the river, a deep and narrow branch of which forms the last rnoat, 
and the main body of the current runs beneath the bridge wliicli supports 
the rear of the building. A guardian tower, itself protected by a Imge, 
roaring dog, stands on terra firma on one side, like a sentinel, to inter- 
cept all comers. It is the abode of the concibrge^ who presently came 
out from the front door of the chateau, diverting our attention from the 
elaborately-ornamented exterior by intimating that she was prepared to 
show us the inside. Prepared she might have been, but it was after her 
own fashion, and that a sour one, wliich led to a reinonstranee on our 
part, when we found she wished to hurry us through the rooms with as 
little ceremony as if we had been a flock of sheep. The reason which 
she assigned for this was, that some of the famdy were going to break- 
fast in the outer room of the principal suite; but we turned her flank by 
intimating that, if we took a cursory view of this part of the chateau in 
the first instance, it would only be to return to it afterwards at more 
leisure; and to this stipidatiou she was obliged to agree, though in a 
grumbling way. 

The courtesy of M. de Vllleneuve, the present proprietor of Chenon- 
ceaux, is so great, in allowing free access to everybody, that it is a pity 
his design should be marred by a churlish attendant ; but, having estab- 
lished our point, we did not allow the ill-temper of our guide to spoil our 
own, but gave ourselves up to the enjoyment of the place without reserve. 
And there are few places that 1 remember which so completely reward 
the attention bestowed on them as this. Preserved by the greatest good 
fortune from the accidents of wars and revolutions, uninjured by time or 
neglect, Chenonceaux stands now as perfect as it was in the day when, 
with a heavy heart, Diana of Poitiers took leave of it to bury herself 
within the walls of Chaumont, for which she was compelled by Catherine 
de' Medicis to exchange her pleasant residence. Our useful friend 
“ Murray, '' in speaking of Diana’s expulsion, says, — “She was dis- 
possessed of her lair mansion on the death of Henry, b}/ the wicked and 
unscrupulous Catherine,*' There is no doubt that Catherine was wicked 
and unscrupulous enough in most of her acts ; but if ever there was an 
occasion when she was justified in exercising her power, it was when she 
“ ^spossesaed” the woman who, throughout the whole of Catherine’s 
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wedded life, had usurped her place in her husband's afieotiona, had 
trampled on her authority, and shofjp by eveir possible ostentatioiiB 
device how the claims of the wife could be set aside by the fascinations of 
the mistress. Speak of Catherme as you will, but do not dispraise faer 
to excite a false sympathy for the adulterous wife of the Duke de Briisei 
to whose memory is raised that gorgeous monument at Houen, with^ 
hypocritical inscription and crocodile emblems. 

Memorials of the haughty Italian and her lovely rival are to be seen 
in all parts of tbe chateau, as well as of the gay and magnificent Francis, 
of Henry II., and of a host of their contemporaries, whose portraits fill 
one entire chamber, the royal race extending from Charles VII. to Henri 
Quatre. It is in this apartment that the famous picture of the royal 
favourite, by Primaticcio, which represents her as the Goddess of the 
Silver Bow, is placed. Of this portrait the author of the Booages and 
Vinos'’ has given tbe following graphic description : — There is a happy 
mixture, in the dress, of the classical and the costume of the period, 
which marks the time, and yot does not shock the imagination. She is 
stepping along with graceful swiffcnesst her head rather turned, as if 
listefilng ; she holds a hound and her bow ; her head is, as usual, crowned 
with a crescent ; the hair flies lightly on the air ; her bodice is tight to 
the shape, and laced — the waist rather long and pointed ; her full petticoat 
is of rich stuff, with gold embroidery, but it hangs in fine folds, and 
her sjiringing foot is advanced. The landscape is spirited and good, the 
colouring well preserved, and the whole^ picture admirable. This is tlut 
most remarkable portrait of Diana, though there are others.’^ 

Whether it was owing to the artistical preparations of M. de Villc- 
neuve’s cook, to the antique jars filled with fragrant lavender which 
were scattered throughout the apartments, to the perfume of the soft 
air that stole through some of the open casements, or to all these 
causes combined, I cannot well say, but a more delicious atmosphere 
than that which pervaded the whole chateau I certainly never breathed* 
It reconciled one at once to the idea of living always amidst these relics 
of a departed grandeur, and supplied the idea of comfort which is 
generally wanting in all show places, whether old or new. 

But to see only, not to possess, was our lot, and delighted we were 
with all we saw, whether the eye rested on ihe crystal goblet of Frangoiit 
Premier, on his richly-damasquined masse d'armes, or on the mirror of 
Mary 8tuart, into which the ladies peeped with an expression of curiosity, 
as if they rather expected to behold the fair features of its former lovely 
owner. Perhaps they were not altogether disappointed by those which 
were presented to their view ! 

The interior of Chenonceaux is an epitorne of the sixteenth century in 
France \ the portraits of the chief actors during that time look down 
at us from the walls, and on every side are objects with which they were 
themselves familiar; their beds, their cabmets, their tapestry, their 
jewelled cups, their personal ornaments, everything which, while they 
were living, ministered to their pleasure or their pride. A few family 
pictures serve to keep up the link which unites the past with the preaeut 
proprietorship ; but there is nothing objectionably placed in Chenonceaux ; 
and even the bust of Rousseau, in one cd* the lobbies, has a certain right to 
be there in consideration of the Bemn du Village, which was brought oUt 
in the little theatre at the southern extremity of the upper galmy over 
the Cher, when the clever and aimable Madame du Pin was the mistress 
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of the chllteau. The lower gallery, a ball-room in the days of Cathe- 
rine de’ Medicis, is appropriately decorated with large medallion portraits 
of French kings and great men of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth* centuries. They are w’ell executed, and the likenesses are 
authentic. Amongst the treasures of Chenonceaux must not be omitted 
the beautifully enamelled china of Bernard Palizzi, on which — or rather 
in which — are grouped the most perfect representations of reptile nature 
which it is possible to imagine. The lovers of this quaint but exquisite 
style of art will learn with pleasure that at Tours, at the present day, 
exists an artist who has discovered and executes to perfection the 
enamelling of Palizzi. 

When we had supped full of the pleasures which the interior of Che- 
nonceax afforded, wve adjourned to the beautiful grounds which surround 
it, and passed some time amid the shady walks which stretch beside the 
swiftly-flowing and abounding Cher, the squirrels that crossed our path 
and the jays that screamed over our heads being the only sharers with us 
in this delicious solitude. In these shades we could willingly have passed 
the entire day, watching the current as it flowed mysteriously through 
the dark arches on which Chenonceaux rests, or filling up the picture 
suggested in such a spot by the memories of the past. But “ Time, like 
a pitiless master,” cried Onward!” and we were obliged to attend to me 
summons; we walked back to the village where our steed was stabled, 
refreshed ourselves with some excellent Chasselas grapes at the cost of a 
few sous, and returned to Amboise as we went. 

Uncertainty as to where our destiny would allow us to dine that day 
had been the motive which prompted me to request that the poulet roti 
might be ready on our return, with the design of carrying it off as a 
snack by the way; but hunger was too strong for us, and Madame Du- 
bois’ promise had been so well kept that we could not resist the tempta- 
tion, but ate it up as the Israelites ate the Paschal lamb, with our loins 
girded and our staffs in our hands, not even sitting down to the repast ; 
and few people, perhaps, ever made a better meal or a hastier — the in- 
exorable train being at hand to speed us on our journey. 

For the sake of its cheapness, no less than for its orthography, I tran- 
scribe the rntmoire of Madame Dubois, premising that the second item 
was for the carriage that took us to Chenonceaux. 

It ran thus : — 

• Amboise Hotel du cygne, Savoir. 

f. c. 


Dejeunetrois 4 50 

Cource 12 0 

Provitions 4 0 


Summa 20 50 

When it is considered that the “provitions” consisted of a splendid 
fowl, an excellent bottle of Beaugency, pain a discretion^ and a quantity 
of the finest and largest pears that ever were seen, the charges of our 
smiling hostess will not be deemed exorbitant. With many promises to 
return at some future day, we bade farewell, and an hour afterwards were 
in the capital of Touraine. 

But what we saw at Tours, at Loches, at Angers, and at Nantes, must 
be reserved for another occasion, here ending the “ fyrste fytte” of “ A 
Fortnight on the Loire.” 
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DK. LAYARD AND THE LAST OF THE CHALDEES. 

There has been a general feeling among travellers and learned men 
alike, that Dr. Layard, in recording his important and interesting explo- 
rations and discoveries, has passed over the labours of his predecessors in 
a very supercilious manner. We (Jo not think that so severe an expres- 
sion is merited. So remarkable an omission, in a work otherwise of 
great ability, arises probably from two simple causes ; first of all, that, 
written mainly on the spot, Dr. Layard was really not acquainted with 
all that Dr. Hincks, Mr. John Landseer, and other Oriental scholars had 
done at home ; and when he was intimate with the explorations and even 
with the persons of other travellers, he deemed them so well known— 
so generally accepted — that allusion to them on his part was unne- 
cessary and supererogatory. Laying aside at the present moment the 
questions as to the antiquity of the Assyrian monuments, in which further 
research tends to show that Dr. Layard has erred on the side of excess, 
and those questions of comparative geography which would lead to the 
b|j|ef that Dr. Layard’s Nineveh was the Asshur or Athur of early 
times, the learned doctor also visited in the same lands the so-called 
Nestorian Christians — the only remains of the Chaldeans of old — and 
whom the doctor proclaims, as if for the first time, to be ‘‘ as much the 
^ remains of Nineveh and Assyria as are the rude heaps and ruined 
palaces.” The only references made by Dr. Layard to previous travellers 
ill the account given of this visit to tlie Chaldeans, are a brief notice of 
the school and dwelling-house built by the American missionaries, to Dr. 
Grant’s travels and death, to Mr. Ainsworth’s writing of Kasha Kana of 
Lizan as resembling in his manners and appearance an English clergy- 
man, to the murder of Schultz, and, in his chapter on the Chaldean 
church and people generally, to the researches of Messrs. Smith and 
Dwight, missionaries w’^hose travels did not extend to the mouhtain dis- 
tricts. 

Now, without going back to olden days, or even to those of Tavernier, 
who visited the Nestorian country, the facts of the case in more modem 
times are as follow : — it was to the information obtained by Mr. Rich, 
the distinguished Resident at Baghdad, and by the expedition sent by 
her Majesty’s government to the Euphrates and Tigris, that the revival 
of the interest felt in these remarkable people was in this country en- 
tirely and solely to be attributed; and it was by Messrs, Smith and 
Dwight’s travels that the same interest was awakened in America. 
From the interest thus aroused in the two great Protestant nations for 
their brethren in the East, sprang first the missions of the Americans, 
and next an expedition for general exploratory purposes and friendly 
intercourse, sent from this country by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge and the Royal Geographical Society. The American 
missions in Persia, hearing of the proposed expedition from tliis county, 
to a certain extent anticipated it by at once despatching Dr. Grant, the 
medical man attached to the missions, into those mountainous districts, 
whose recesses were still at that time cast in gloom by the recent murder 
of the naturalist Schultz. 

The results of the Americ^ expedition were the subsequent founda- 
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tion of a mission within the country of the mountaineers, and at the same 
time the adoption of a belief in the Jewish origin of the so-called Chal- 
deans — a view of the subject which was ably expounded and ingeniously 
supported in a w'ork published by Dr. Grant in this country in 1841, 
under the title of “ The Nestorians ; or, the Lost Tribes.** The results 
of the English expedition were the establishment of friendly intercourse, 
not carried out as far as might have been wished, owing to the want of 
means and proper support ; a physical and geological section of the whole 
chain of the Kurdistan mountains ; the determination of many positions 
astronomically j and a strong and earnest vindication of the Chaldean or 
Assyrian origin of the so-called Nestorians and supposed converted Jews 
— a view of the matter which -was not at the time so iavourably received 
by the public as that upheld by the American missionaries, but which has 
now been boldly adopted and clearly and distinctly announced by Dr. 
Layard in his preface and in tlje body of his work, without the sli^test 
reference or allusion to any previous sifting of the question, or to any 
of the laborious researches of his predecessors in the same field of 
inquny. 

Such an omission — one, to say the truth, scarcely in accordance with 
the rules generally adopted Ijy tra\'ellers and men of science or leari^l^ 
towards one another — might be put down to inadvertence — to igim- 
ranee it cannot be — or to the circumstance before alluded to, that Dr. 
Layard deemed all that had gone before sufficiently well known in this 
country ; but it is not a little singular, and therefore fomewhat charac- 
teristic, that the same omissions occur in the case of his visit to the 
Sinjar country, and to the chief temple of the Yezidis, or Devil- 
worshippers. The Sinjar, the abode of rebellious Kurds, and its skirts, 
ever haunted by predatory Bedouins, had baffled many a traveller in 
attempts to penetrate into the interior. This was effected, for the first 
time, by Dr. Forbes, an enterprising young traveller, who was sub- 
sequently murdered in Persia, and who published his success in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. This exploratory journey, 
made so few years before Dr. Layard’s, deserved at least honourable 
notice. So, likewise, in regard to the Yezidis. Mr. Rich, in his rime, 
described all that was then known of their great place of pilgrimage — 
that it was at Sheikh Adi, three hours’ distant in the mountains beyond 
Sheikh Khan, to which he adds details concerning the practices of these 
strange people, who, as devil-worshippers, had a reputation which inter- 
fered greatly with Mr. Rich s as well as other travellers’ wishes to see 
their chief place of worship. The English expedition was not, however, 
deterred by this bad repute, but it visited and examined (for the first 
time, it is believed) ibis mountain sanctuary of the devil- wor^ippers ; yet 
the only notkje which the successful explorer of Nineveh vouchsafes to 
these minor successes of his countrymen — ^important to them as vouchers 
fin* their zeal and enterprise — is to correct a trifling mistake made in 
their narrative, in which it is stated that the Yezidis burnt naphtha or 
bitumen in the temple, whereas they burnt oil ! — the error having 
originated in the great accumulation of residue that had undergone im- 
perfect combustion. 

To return, however, to our subject : the English expedition became 
painfully awai’e, from a number of indications, that the interest taken 
by the Americans and the English in Ibese remote Christian moun- 
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tameei*s, and manifested by these proceedings, had aroused the jealousy 
of the Mohammedan population around them, and fanned tlicir religious 
and national prejudices into a dame 'which threatened misfortune to the 
Chaldean mountaineers. 

This sudden interest, so explicitly and so actively shown (wrote the histodati of 
the English expedition in 1842) on the pai-t of otlier Christian nations towards a 
tribe of people who liave almost solely prolongeil their independent existence on 
account of their remote seclusion and comparative insignificance, has called them 
forth into new importance in theeyes^of the Mohammedans, and will, undoubtedly, 
be the first step U> their overthrow, unless they are assisted in such an emergency 
by sound advice, or the friendly interference of the representatives of brotherly 
Christian nations at Constantinople. It will be the most cruel thing imagitiablo 
to have excited so much attention from surrounding powers towards the condition 
of these able, courageous, and pious mountaineers, only to leave them to the 
tender mercies of Mohammedanism. 

This failing to produce any results beyond a number of letters, chiefly 
from clergymen of the Established Church, some of whom endeavoured to 
move Sir Robert Iriglis to bring the subject before the House of Com- 
mons, one of the members of the Kurdistan expedition published in 1843 
a tract, in which he once more advocated in earnest language the claims 
of the Christian Aborigines of the Turltish empire, and more especially 
ilf the Chaldean mountaineers, to protection. 

With regard to the Chaldeans (observed the author) there can be no hesitation 
in pronouncing them, both from our own researches, and those of the Amoiicim 
missionaries, as one of the churches the least contaminated by superstitious end 
unscriptural doctrines of the East. They want the light of ^ucatioi^ and of a 
true knowledge*of the gospel : isolated from the rest of tlie world, living in a 
difficultly accessible country, knowledge has rather retrograded than advanced ; and 
it is much to be wondered at that more errors have not crept into their forms and 
discipline. No Christian nation offers so fine a field to the true philanthropist 
for disseminating the advantages of a Christian education; and no nation, for its 
simplicity of manners, its general morality and good conduct, its unfeigned piety, 
and its severed condition, is more deserving of the friendly communication and 
assistance of more favoured and more civilised countries. 

This appeal met, however, with little success, bat still atteiitiou was 
aroused to the condition of these poor mountaineers ; and although per- 
secuted and robbed of life and liberty, still it was not entirely without 
remonstrance. It is to be observed here, that at tlie time the English 
expedition went among the Chaldeans a Turkish army was actually 
encamped at Araadiyeh, on the confines of their country, in order to 
subject and enslave the people ; but the Turkish troops were unable to 
do that which a Machiavelian policy employed the more hardy Kurd 
mountaineers to accomplish. To deny the comjdicity of the Turks in 
the inroads and massacres of the Kurds, when tliey were the first to enter 
into hostilities, is absurd. All the summer that an Englishman was with 
his small party, wandering amicably throughout the country of these 
gallant mountaineers, crossing their snow-clad mountains, or re|)Osiii^ in 
their beautifully wooded and watered valleys, the bafiled Turks retnamed 
in hostile array without those tremendous ramparts that stood as if raised 
by Nature in defence of a long lost, and now almost extinct people, 
^hlen they found that from the character of ihe country it was iuaocee- 
sible to cannon, that it was also in every respect redoubtable to men 
unaccustomed to the most rugged mountains, they wtthdrewi leavmg the 
work of destruction to be carried on by the more praerised and equally 
merciless Kurds. 


4 2 B 2 
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In 1843, a year after the above warnings were given, Beder Khan 
and Nur Ullah Beys, both powerful and ferocious Kurdish chieftains, the 
latter the instigator of the murder of Schultz, invaded the country of 
the Chaldeans from the north, ravaging and devastating Asheetha and 
Lizan and the greater portion of the Tiyari and other neighbouring dis- 
tricts, massacreing in cold blood nearly 10,000 of the unoffending Chris- 
tians, and carrying away as slaves a large number of girls and children. 
Mr. Rassam, a member of the English expedition, who had been appointed 
vice-consul at Mosul, maintained and clothed at his own expense the 
Patriach of the Chaldeans, who had taken refuge in his house, besides 
many hundred Chaldeans who had escaped from the mountains. He 
also, by his own exertions, obtained the release of many slaves, and saved 
the honour and the faith, as well as the freedom, of many a poor Chaldean 
girl. Sir Stratford Canning, the energetic and enlightened representa- 
tive of Great Britain at the Porte, being informed of the horrors which 
had attended upon this barbarous invasion of a remote unfriended people, 
at once threw the whole of his influence into the scale in their favour. 
He prevailed upon the Porte — it need not be mentioned how much against 
their will — to send a commissioner into Kurdistan, for the purpose of in- 
ducing Beder Khan Bey and other Kurdish chiefs to give up the slaves 
they had taken. He advanced himself a considerable sum towards their 
liberation ; and at an after period, perceiving the lukewarmness of the 
Turks, he despatched an English commissioner — Colonel Rose, we believe 
— to inter j)ose personally between the Kurds and the Chaldeans. 

It was immediately subsequent to Beder Khan’s first invasion, and 
before the sanguinary inroad of the Kurds into Tkhoma, a Chaldean 
district which escaped the first massacre, that Dr. Layard penetrated into 
the country of the Chaldeans. He first directed his steps to Asheetha, 
one of the chief places of tlie mountaineers : — 

On the morninpf followinj? our arrival I went with Yakoub Rais to visit the 
village. Tlie trees and luxuriant crops had concealed the desolation of the place, 
and had given to Asheetha, from without, a flourishing appearance. As I wandered, 
however, through the lanes, I found little but ruins. A few houses were rising 
from the charred heaps ; tlie greater part of the sites, however, were without 
owners, the whole family having perished. Yakoub pointed out, as wo went along, 
the former dwellings of wealthy inhabitants, and told me how and where they had 
been murdered. A solitary church had been built since the massacre; the founda- 
tions of others were seen amongst the ruins. The pathways wore still blocked Ui) 
by the trunks of trees cut down by the Kurds. Watercourses, once carrying fer- 
tility to many gardens, were now empty and dry ; and the lands which they had 
irrigated were left naked and unsown. I was surprised at the proofs of the in- 
dustry and activity of the few surviving families, who had returned to the village, 
and liad already brought a large portion of the land into cultivation. 

Yakoub Rais, who (iccompanied Dr. Layard, is described as being 
naturally of a lively and jovial disposition, yet he could not restrain his 
tears as he related the particulars of the massacre. The descent upon 
Asheetha was sudden and unexpected. The greater part of the inhabit- 
ants fell victims to the fury of the Kurds, who endeavoured to destroy 
every trace of the town. We have previously alluded to the jealousy with 
which Turks and Kurds alike viewed the intercourse of the English and 
the Americans. Dr. Layard corroborates this by the following statement: 

I walked to the ruins of the school and dwelling-house, built by the American 
missionaries during their short sojourn in the mountains. These buildings had 
been the cause of much jealousy and suspicion to the Kurds. They st^d upon 
the summit of an isolated hill, commanding the whole valley. A position less 
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ostentatious and proportions more modest mi^ht certainly have been chosen; and 
it is surprising that persons, so well acquainted with the character of the tribes 
amongst whom they had come to reside, should have been thus indiscreet. 

The position was most probably selected more with a view to health, 
~-as also to the avoidance of those pests of the country, gnats and sand* 
flies, which oblige even the Chaldeans to sleep on elevated platforms, than 
for ostentation. Dr. Layard adds, that these missionaries w'ere most 
zealous and worthy men ; and had their plans succeeded, they would have 
conferred signal benefits on the Chaldeans. After the massacre, Dr, 
Grant’s house in Mosul was filled with fugitives, whom he supported and 
clothed. Their suflerings, and the want of common necessaries before 
they reached the town, had brought on a malignant typhus fever, which 
Dr. Grant caught, and ho thus fell a victim to bis humanity . Mosul now 
holds the remains of most of those who were engaged in the American 
missions to the Chaldeans. 

Zaweetha had luckily been spared. In Miniyanish, out of seventy 
houses, only twelve had risen from their ruins ; the families to whicli the 
rest belonged having been totally destroyed. Yakoub pointed out a 
spot where above 300 persons had been murdered in cold blood ; and “ all 
our party,” says Dr. Layard, “ had some tale of hoiTor to relate.” 
Murghi was not less desolate than Miniyanish, and eight houses 
alone had been resought by their owners. “ We found, adds the doc- 
tor, “ an old priest, blind and grey, bowed by age and grief, the solitary 
survivor of six or eight of his order.” Of Lizan, the chief place of the 
Tiyari country, one of the most beautiful and remarkable sites, perhaps, 
in the world. Dr. Layard says : ‘‘ I need not weary or distress tlie reader 
with a description of desolation and misery, hardly concealed by the moat 
luxuriant vegetation.” It was here that occurred one of the most horrible 
incidents of the massacre. An active mountaineer having offered to 
lead the doctor to the spot, he followed him up the mountain. 

Emerging from the gardens we found ourselves at the foot of an almost |)er- 
pendicular detritus of loose stones, terminated, about one thousand feet above us, 
by a wall of lofty rocks. Up this ascent we toiled for above an hour, sometimes 
clinging to small shrubs, whose roots scarcely reached the scanty soil below; at 
others crawling on our hands and keeesj crossing the gullies to secure a footing, 
or carried down by the stones which we put in motion as we advanced. WO 
fioon saw evidences of the slaughter. At first a solitary skull rolling down 
with the rubbish; tlicii heaps of blanched bones; further up fnigments of rotting 
garments. As we advanced, these remains became more frequent— skeletons, 
almost entire, still hung to the dwarf shrubs. I was soon compelled to renounct) 
an attempt to count them. As we approached the wall of rock, the declivity 
became covered with hones, mingled with the long platted tresses of the women, 
shreds of discoloured linen, and well-worn shoes. There were skulls of all ages, 
from the child unborn to the toothltss old man. We could not avoid treading on 
the bones as we advanced, and rolling them with the loose stones into the valley 
below. “ This is nothing,” exclaimed my guide, who observed me gazing witli 
wonder on these miserable heaps; “ they are but the remains of those who were 
thrown from above, or sought to escape the sword by jumping from the rock. 
Eollow me!” He sprang upon a ledge running along the precipice that rose 
before us, and clambered along the face of the mountain overhanging tlio Zidi, 
now scarcely visible at our feet. I followed him as well as I was able to some 
distance; hut when the ledge became scarcely broader than my hand, and fre- 
quently disappeared for three or four feet altogether, I could no longer advance. 
The Tiyari, who had easily surmounted these difficulties, returned to assist im, 
but in vain. I was still suffering severely from the kick received in my leg four 
days before; and was compelled to return, after catching a glimpse of an open 
recess or platform covered with human remains. 
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W)ien the ftigitires who had escaped from Asheetha spread the news of the 
massacre through the valley cf Lizan, the inhabitants of the villages ^ound col- 
lected such part of their property as they could carry, and took refuge on tho. 
platform I have just described and on the rock above; hoping thus to escape the 
notice of the Kurds, or to be able to defend, against tiny numbers, a place almost 
inaccessible. Women and young children, as well as men, concealed themselves 
in a spot which the mountain goat could scarcely reach. Beder Khan Bey waa 
not long in discovering their retreat; but being unable to force it, he surrounded 
the place with his men, and waited until they should be compelled to yield. The 
weather was hot and sultry; the Christians had brought but small supplies of 
water and provisions; after three days the first began to fail them, and they 
offbred to capitulate. The terms proposed by Beder Khan Bey, and ratified by 
an oath on the Koran, were the surrender of their arms aial property, t'he 
Kurds were then admitted to the platform. After tliey had taken the arms from 
their prisoners, they commenced an indiscriminate slaughter; until, weary of 
using their weapons, they hurled the few survivors from the rocks into the Zab 
below. Out of nearly one thousand souls, who are said to have congregated here, 
only one escaped. 

We had little difllculty in descending to the village ; a moving mtiss of stones, 
skulls, and rubbisli, carried us rapidly down the declivity. 

The massacre of the wild Berbers in their caves in Algeria created a 
general consternation throughout Europe ; there was not a ])en tliat did 
not stir in the cause of a common humanity and mercifulness. ^Nearly 
1000 men, women, and children — remote, unfriended, (Christian brethren 
—were barbarously slain in a cave of Kurdistan, and scarcely was a 
single notice taken of the transaction by the press — all powerful where 
the sympathies are to be aroused — throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

The villages in the valley of the 2kib had suffered more from the Kurds 
than any other part of Tiyari. 

Chonba was almost deserted ; its houses and churches a mass of ruins, and its 
gardens and orchards uncultivated aiid neglected. There was no rcK>f under 
which we could pass the night ; and we were obliged to spread our carpets under 
a cluster of walnut-trees, near a clear and most abundant spring. Under these 
trees was pitched the tent of Beder Khan Bey after the great massacre; and 
here he received Melek Ismml, when delivered a prisoner into his hands. Yakoub, 
who had been present at the murder of the unfortunate chief of Tiyari, thus dc- 
Bcribed the event. After performing prodigies of valour, and heading his i)eople 
in their defence of the pass which led into the upper districts, Melek Ismail, his 
thigh broken by a musket-ball, was carried by a few followers to a cavern in a 
secluded ravine; where he might have escax)ed the search of his enemies, had 
not a woman, to save her life, betrayed his retreat. He was dragged down 
the mountain with savage exultation, and brought before Beder Khan Bey. Here 
he fell upon the ground. “ Wherefore does the infidel sit before me T' exclaimed 
the ferocious chief, who had seen his broken limb; “and what dog is this that 
has dared to shed the blocnl of true believers?” “O Mir,” replied Melek 
Isnuiil, still undaunted, and partly raising himself, “ this arm has taken tlie lives 
of nearly twenty Kurds; and, had God si)are€ me, as many more would have 
fallen by it.” Beder Khan Bey rose and walked to the Zab, making a sign to his 
attendants that they should bring tlie Melek to him. By his directions they 
held the Christian chief over the river, and, severing Ins head from his body with 
a dagger, cast them into the stream. 

Alas, poor Melek Ismail I But three years before, the writer of this 
surticie had received at his hands one of those simple but toucliing pre- 
sents, the memory of which we often board with as much tenacity as 
far more costly gifts ; it was a rare and beautiful flowering plant from 
his mountain snows; there was little in it, but it showed that a IVIelek of 
ike Chaldeans could t»ke an interest in a traveller’s pursuits aad 
pleasures. 
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Dr. Layard, crossing the Zab, penetrated to the south-eastward to the 
Chaldeaii district of Tklioma, which had not been explored by his pre* 
decessors. Here he found a threatened invasion by Bedes: Khan the 
chief subject of conversation, and that although these poor Cluistians 
had been forced by Nur-Ullah Bey to join in the previous massacre of 
their own brethren. A deputation was chosen, and at once sent to the 
Pasha of Mosul, bearing a touching appeal, which set forth tliat they 
were faithful subjects of the Sultan, that they had been guilty of no 
offence, and were ready to pay any money, or submit to any teniiks tha4 
the pasha might think fit to exact. At the saiuo time, no preoautioiiL was 
omitted to place the valley in a state of defence, and to prepare for the 
approach of the Kurds. Neither were of any avail to these poor peode. 
It was not likely that the successor of the pasha, who had been foiled in 
the execution oi his plans of subjection and extermination a few yean 
ago, was going to interfere with the just exercise of the sword of the 
faithful ! Nor was the strength of five small and secluded villages suffi* 
cient to oppose to the inroad of an enemy far more numerous and as 
versed in in oun tain ^warfare as the Chaldeans themselves. 

A few days after my return to Mosul (Dr. Layard relates), uotwithitand- 
ing the attempts of Tahyar Pasha to avert the calamity, Beder Khan Bey 
marched through the Tiyari mountains, levying contributions on the tribes, 
and plundering tlie villages, on his way to the unfortunate district. The 
inhabitants of Tkhoma, headed by their Meleks, made some resistance, but 
were soon overpowered by numbers. An indiscriminate massacre took tilaue. 
The women were brought before the chief, and murdered in cold blood. Thosti 
who attempted to escape were cut off. Three hundred women and (‘hiklren, who 
were flying into Baz, were killed in the pass I have described. The principal 
villages, with their gardens, were destroyed, and the churches pulled down. 
Nearly half the population fell victims to the fanatical fury of the Kurdish chief ; 
amongst these were one of the Meleks and Kasha Bodaca. With this goo<l priest, 
and Kasha AuraUam, perished the most learned of the Nestoriau clergy; and 
Kasim Kana is the last who has inherited any part of the knowledge and zeal 
which once so emineully distinguished the Chaldean priesthood. 

The last atrocious massacre excited such loud expressions of abhor- 
rence, that the Porte could no longer preserve a semblance of opposition, 
and at the same time an attitude of indifference. An expedition was fitted 
out under Osman Pasha to remonstrate with the Kui'd for the excessive 
cruelty of his proceedings, and at the same time to make him disgorge a 
portion of his ill-gotten plunder. Beder Khan could not at first under- 
stand that he should be employed at one moment to exterminate the 
infidels, and at another that he should be upbraided for carrjdng out his 
secret instructions at the point of the sword. The demand for a share 
in the profits of the incursions he, as a well-educated Turkish vassal, 
could b^ter understand, and so he offered what resistance he couW, 
and finally shut himself up with his slaves and property in one of hie 
mountain castles. A semblance of hostilities was gone into betw^n 
the Turkish and the Kurdish chiefs ; the castle w'as nominally in- 
vested, and a compromise was soon entered into, by which Beder Khan 
was guaranteed the enjoyment of his property, with the reservation 
of his harem, slaves, and attendants ; the only sacrifice he was to make 
was one of political necessity — he must quit the seat of his gavernment 
till the discontent of European friends and allies should slumber in 
oblivion, when it would require no great acquaintance with Oriental 
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antecedents to prophesy that he will be restored to his original position. 
The manner in which Dr. Layard relates these results is either a piece of 
amusing diplomatic mystification, or, if the writer is sincere, it argues not 
over-favourably for the clearsightedness of the new attache of legation. 

There is no doubt that Beder Khan Bey was, like most Kurdish chief- 
tains, more of a vassal than a subject, and that he was often rebellious ; 
but that in this case he was first of all a tool which, its work being 
accomplished, was cast off, there can be little doubt among all who are 
acquainted with the campaigns of the Turks in Kurdistan since 1838. 
If Beder Khan Bey was not made a nominal sacrifice to policy, how does 
it happen that, according to Dr. Layard, Nur-Ullah Bey, whose allegiance 
to ‘the Pasha of Van, and consequently ’ to the Pasha of Erzrum, there 
can be no doubt about, was yet permitted, after the subjugation of Beder 
Khan, once more to fall suddenly upon the devoted Chaldees, to enslave 
and to destroy the few that remained, or to put them to torture under 
pretence of concealed treasures, without a remonstrance ? 

We believe it is a common thing to say at the Foreign-office, of Ori- 
ental travellers, that they expect too much of them-r*more, in fact, than 
they have the power to do. But surely this was not the case in the pre- 
sent jnstance, where a single word in time might possibly have saved 
thousands of innocent lives. Had it been insisted upon, when the Chal- 
deans were threatened, that an energetic and honest remonstrance should 
be sent to the Pashas of Mosul or Van, the Kurds would never have ven- 
tured to move. As before said, the Turks themselves began the move- 
ment, which the Kurds only carried out ; or, if the patriarch had been 
placed under the protection of England, in the same manner as the Roman 
Catholics of Syria are under that of France, the intervention of the 
British representative in their favour would have been still more efficient. 
That opportunity has now gone by, but another happily presents itself at 
the present moment. The tottering, decrepit, and inefficient rule of the 
Osmanlis is once more likely to be saved from annihilation by the political 
necessities of Great Britain and France. There will be for some time an 
active and positive feeling of gratitude for this intervention, or, if there is 
not, there ought to be, which is the same thing for the purposes in view. 
It would be a great act of humanity if such an opportunity was taken 
advantage of, to negotiate the protection sought by the patriarch and the 
clerjgy of Chaldea from Great Britain, or at all events to ensure by treaty 
their future rights as subjects of the Porte— rights which, from their 
mountain seclusion and remoteness, have hitherto been entirely disregarded. 
It would be but a small return for securing the integrity of an empire to 
ask for the emancipation of a people ; but it would be ennobling to the 
cause of a general humanity and civilisation that the hand held out to 
the Mohammedans in the hour of distress should also uphold, in its last 
sad hour of prostration and extermination, the small remnant of a most 
interesting and ancient Christian community, the few and only living de- 
scendants of the Assyrians — ‘‘ as much the remains of Nineveh and Assyria 
as are the rude heaps and ruined palaces” — and who will appear to some, 
perhaps, quite as deserving of interest and sympathy. 
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Chapter XXVII. 

MR. SPRAGGOn’s embassy TO JAWLEYFORD COURT. 

We left Mr. Jawleyford at the bottom of Scrambleford Hill, where he 
sat eying the field getting small by degrees and beautifully less, with a 
sort of fixed gaze of earnestness. His attention, however, w as not riveted 
on the hounds, or the horsemen, or the scene, or to anything he was 
looking at. He was considering the hx he was in with regard to Jack 
Spraggon, and wondering how to get rid of his agreeable company next 
day at dinner. The honour of riding on the right of my lord, coupled 
with the excitement of the scene, and the quick find and get away of the 
pack, had prevented his follow ing up his first effort to procure a postjwne- 
ment of the visit ; but now that he was left alone in his glory, alone at 
least with the exception of the boy in blue, whose horse kept fidgeting 
and fretting, while the rider thought what a slow coach his master was to 
sit still instead of trying to follow the hounds — ^now, we say, that Jawley- 
ford was alone, and the horrid infliction of Jack Spraggon’s company 
flashed full upon him, he sat staring and meditating what would be tlie 
best way of getting rid of him. 

Woodmanstcnie — Lord Scamperdale’s residence and Jack’s billet — was 
a long way from Jawleyford Court — twenty miles at least, and twelve from 
where they stood j and though anything but a humane man to his horses, 
Jawleyford saw the impossibility of trumping up an excuse tliat would 
stand the scrutiny of an impromptu put-off, or justify the sending over 
such a distance that day. After due consideration, during which the 
hounds gradually disappeared in the distance, and the late excited country 
resumed its wonted quiet, there being nothing further to stare at, Jawley- 
ford turned his horse’s head about and recommenced the ascent of the 
high, hog-backed hill that separated the vales in which Lord Scamper- 
dale and he respectively lived. As he toiled up one side and led down the 
other, he pondered upon the most convenient peg whereon to hang an 
excuse. A bad cold is a convenient thing, and the unwonted exertion of 
hunting might favour the presumption of such an acquisition ; but then 
Mr. Sponge would be there to contradict him. The illness of a friend, 
a sudden call from home, the recollection of a forgotten engagement, were 
all open to the same objection. 

At last Mr. Jawleyford came to the resolution that a good sick head- 
ache would be the thing to have, and which, while it would save his 
Wintle that night, could be used with great apparent truth and security 
in the morning. Nobody could look into his head to see whether it was 
aching or not. 

Accordingly, when Mr. Sponge returned, all dirtied and stained, from 
the chase, he foimd his host sitting in an arm-chair over the study fire, 
dressing-gowned and slippered, with a pocket-handkerchief tied about 
his head, looking as much of a wretch as could well be desired. To be 
sure he played rather a better knife and fork at dinner than is usual vdth 
persons with that peculiar ailment ; but Mr. Sponge, being very hung^, 
and well attended to by the fair,— moreover, not suspecUng any ulterior 
design, — just ate and jabbered away as usual, with the exception of omit* 
ting his sick papa-in-law in the round of his very sensible and gentle* 
manly observations. 
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So the dinner passed over. 

Bring me a tumbler and some hot water and sugar,” said Mr. 
Jawleyford, pressing his head against his hand, as Spigot, having placed 
some bottle ends on the table, and reduced the glare of light, was pre- 
paring to retire. Bring me some hot water and sugar,” said he ; and 
tell Harry he wiB have to go over to Lord Scampe^aie’s, with a note, 
the first thing in the morning/’ 

The young ladies looked at each other, and then at mamma, who, 
seeing what was wanted, looked at papa, and asked “ if he was going to 
ask Lord Scamperdale over ?”. Amelia, among her many “ presenti- 
ments,” had long had one that she was destined to be Lady Scam- 
perdale. 

« No — over — no,” snapped Jawleyford ; ‘‘ what should put that in your 
head?” 

“ Oh, I tliought as Mr. Sponge was here, you might think it a good 
time to ask him/’ 

“ His lordship knows lie can come when he likes,” replied Jawleyford ; 
adding, ‘‘ It’s to put that Mr. Jack ^raggon off, wlio thinks he may do 
the same.” 

‘^Mr. Spraggonl” exclaimed both the young ladies. Mr. Sprag- 
gon ! — what should set him here?” 

“ What, indeed ?” asked Jawleyford. 

“ Ptior man ! I dare say there’s no harm in him,” observed Mrs. Jaw- 
leyford, who was always ready for anybody. 

“ No good either,” replied Jawleyford, — at all events, we’ll be just as 
well without him. You know him, don’t you ?” added he, turning to 
Soapey — “ great coarse man in spectacles.” 

“ Oh yes, I know him,” replied Soapey ; “ a great ruffian he is too,” 
added he. 

One ought to be in robust health to encounter such a man,’’ observed 
Jawleyford, “ and have time to get a man or two of the same sort to 
meet him. We can do nothing with such a man. I can’t understand 
how his lordship puts up with sucdi a fellow.” 

Finds him useful, I suppose,” observed Mr. Sponge. 

Spigot presently appeared with a massive silver salver, bearing tum- 
blers, sugar, lemon, nutmeg, and other implements of negus. 

“ Will you join me in a little wino-and-water?” asked Jawleyford, 
pointing to the apparatus and bottle ends, or will you have a fresh bottle? 
—plenty in the cellar,” added he, with a flourish of his hand, though he 
kept looking steadfastly at the negu8>tray. 

“ Oh — why— ‘I’m airiiid — I doubt — I think I should hardly be able to 
do justice to a bottle single-handed,” replied Soapey. 

“Then have a little negus,” said Jawleyford; “you’ll find it very re- 
j&edring; medical men recommend it after violent exercise in preference 
to wine. But pray have wine if you prefer it.” 

“ Ah — well, I’ll finish off with a little negus perhaps,” replied Soapey; 
adding, “Meanwhile the ladies, I dare say, would like a little wine.” 

“ The ladies drink white wine — sherry ^' — rejoined Jawleyford, deter- 
mined to make a last effort to save his port “ However, you can have a 
bottle of port to yourself, you know.” 

“ Very well,” said Soapey. 

“ One conditioQ I must attach,” said Mr. Jawleyford, “ which is, that 
yoxL finish the bottle. Don’t let us have any waste, you know/’ 
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But if I drink it without wanting it, it will b© equally wasted, won’t 
it ?” asked Soapey. 

“Tliat may all be,” replied Mr. Jawleyford; ‘‘but one doesn’t like 
to see old wine left unfinished — wasted, as I call it, for it’s never half 
good the next day.” 

“ Well, ril do Illy best then,” said Soapey, determined to have itj 
whereupon Mr, Jawleyford growled the word “Port” to the butler, who 
had been witnessing his master’s efforts to direct Soapey’s attention to 
the negus. Thwarted in his endeavour, Jawley ford’s headache became 
worse, and the ladies, seeing how things were, beat a precipitate retreat, 
leaving our hero to his fate. 

“ I’ll leave a note on iny writing-table when I go to bed,” obderrod 
Jawleyford to Spigot, as the latter was retiring after depositing the 
bottle; “ and tell Harry to start with it early in the morning, so os to 
get to Woodmansterne about breakfast — nine o’clock, or so, at latiMt,” 
added he. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Spigot, withdrawing with an air. 

Soapey then wanted to narrate the adventures of the day; hut, in- 
dependeiitly of Jawleyford ’s natural indifference for hunting, he waa too 
much out of humour at being done out of his wine to lend a willing ear ; 
and after sundry “iiideeds,” “sos,” <fec., Soajiey thought h© 

might as well think the run over to himself as trouble to put it into 
words, whereupon a long silence ensued, interrupted only by the tirikltiig 
of Jawleyford’s spoon against his glass, and the bumps of the decanter as 
Soapey helped himself to his wine. 

At length Jawleyford, having had as much negus as he wanted, ex- 
cused himself from further attendance, under the plea of increasing ill- 
ness, and retired to Ids study to concoct his letter to Jack. 

At first he was puzzled now to address him. If he had been Jack 
Spraggon, living in old Mother Nipcheese’s lodgings at Starfield, as he 
was when Lord Scamj>erdalo took him by the hand, he would have ad- 
dressed him as “Dear Sir,” or perhaps in the third person, “Mr. Jaw- 
leyford presents his compliments to Mr. Spraggon,” &c.; but, as my 
lord’s right-hand man, Jack carried a certain weight, and commandeni a 
certmn influence, that he would never have acquired of himself, 

Jawleyford spoilt three sheets of cream -laid satin- wove note-paper 
(crested and ciphered) before he pleased himself with a beginning. 
First he had it “ Dear Sir,” which he thought looked too stiff ; then he 
liad it “ My dear Sir,” which he thought looked too loving ; next he liad 
it “ Dear Spraggon,” which he considered as too familiar ; and then he 
tried “ Dear Mr. Spraggon,” which he thought would do. Thus he 
wrote; — 

“ Deati Me. SraAGGON, — I am sorry to be obliged to put you off ; 
but since I came in from hunting I have been attacked with my old 
.enemy — a sick headache — which generally incapacitates me from the en- 
joyment of society at least for two or three days. I therefore thiidt 
the kindest thing 1 can do is to write to put you off ; and, in the hopes 
of seeing both you and my lord at no distant day, 

“ I remain, dear sir, yours sincerely, 

“ Charlss James Jawleteomd. 

“ To John Spraggon, Esq., ‘‘ Jawleyford Court. 

&c. &c. &c.” 
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This he sealed with the great seal of Jawleyford Court — a coat of arms 
containing innumerable quarterings and hermdic devices. Having then 
refreshed his memory by looking through a bundle of calls on railway 
shares, and selected the most threatening of the lawyers’ letters to 
answer the next day, he proceeded to keep up the delusion of sickness, 
by retiring to sleep in his dressing-room. 

Our readers will now have the kindness to accompany us to Lord 
Scamperdale’s seat at Woodmanstemc. “ Love me, love my dog,” being 
a favourite saying of his lordship’s, he fed himself, his friends, and his 
hounds, on the same meal. Jack and he were busy with two great 
basins full of porridge, which his lordship diluted with milk, while Jack 
stirred his up with hot dripping, when the put-off note arrived. His 
lordship was still in a complete suit of the great square, gamrnon-board 
looking, red and yellow Stunner tartan ; but as Jack was going from 
home, he had got himself into a pair of his lordship’s yellow ochre 
leathers and new top-boots, while he w'ore the Stunner jacket and waistcoat 
to save his lordship’s Sunday green cut-away with metal buttons, and 
canary-coloured waistcoat. His lordship did not cat his porridge with 
his usual appetite, for he had had a disturbed night, Soapey having 
appeared to him in his dreams in all sorts of forms and predicaments ; 
now jumping a-top of him — now upsetting Jack (Mr. Spraggon) — now 
riding over Frostyface — now crashing among his hounds ; and he awoke, 
or rather arose, for he had hardly had any sleep, fully determined to get 
rid of him by fair means or foul. Buying his horses did not seem so 
good a speculation as blowing his qpedit at Jawleyford Court, for, inde- 
pendently of disliking to part with his cash, his lordship remembered 
that there were other horses to get, and he should only be giving Soapey 
the means of purchasing them. The more, however, he thought of the 
Jawleyford project, the more satisfied he was that it would do, and Jack 
and he were in a sort of rehearsal, wherein his lordship personated Jaw- 
leyford, and was showing Jack (who was only a clumsy diplomatist) how 
to draw up to the subject of Soapey ’s pecuniary ^deficiencies, when the 
dirty old butler came in with Jawleyford’s note. 

“ What’s here?” exclaimed his lordship, fearing from its smartness that 
it was from a lady. “ What’s here?” repeated he, as he inspected the direc- 
tion. “ O, it’s iov you exclaimed ho, chucking it over to Jack, consider- 
ably relieved by the discovery. 

“ Me r replied Jack. ‘‘ Who can be writing to me?” said he, squinting 
his eyes inside out at the seal. He opened it: “ Jawleyford Court,” read 
he. “ W'ho the devil can be writing to me from Jawleyford Court when 
I’m going there ?” 

A put-off, for a guinea!” exclaimed his lordship, 

‘‘ Hope so,” muttered Jack. 

‘‘ Hope 710^,” replied his lordship. 

It is !” exclaimed Jack, reading, Dear Mr. Spraggon,” and so on. 

The humbug !” muttered Lord Scamperdale ; adding, “ I’ll be bound 
he’s got no more headache than 1 have.” 

Well,” observed Jack, sweeping a red cotton handkerchief, with which 
he had been protecting his leathers, off into his pocket, “ there’s an end 
of that.” 

“ Don’t go so quick,” replied his lordship, ladling in the porridge. 

** Q^iick retorted Jack ; why, what can you do?” 

“ Do ! why, go to be sure,” repfied his lordship. 
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“How can I go,” asked Jack, “when the sinner’s written to put 
me off ?” 

“ Nicely,” replied his lordship, “nicely. You know you have to go to 
Star field for me : well, 1*11 just send word back by the servant that you’d 
started before the note arrived, but that you shall have it as soon as you 
return, and you just cast up there as if nothing had happened.** So say^ 
ing, his lordship took hold of the whipcord-pull and gave the bell a peel. 

“ There’s no beating you,** observed Jack, thinking of the legacy that 
awaited his calling on Pouncebox at Starfield. 

Bags now made his appearance again. 

“ Is the servant here that brought this note ?” asked his lordship, holding 
it up. 

“Yes, me lord,** replied Bags. 

“Then tell him to tell his master, with my compliments, that Mr. 
Spraggon had set off for Jawleyford Court before it came, but that he 
shall have it as soon as he returns — you understand .^’* 

Yes, me lord,** replied Bags, looking at Jack supping up the fat por- 
ridge, and wondering how the lie would go down with Harry, who was 
then discussing his master and a horn of small beer with the lad who was 
going to drive Jack. 

Jawleyford Court was twenty miles from Woodmansterne as the crow 
flies, and any distance you like to call it by the road. The road, indeed, 
would seem to have been set out with a view of getting as raan^r hills and 
as little level, or ground over which a traveller could make play, as pos- 
sible ; and where it did not lead over the tops of the highest hills, it wound 
round their bases in such little, vexatidhs, up-and-down, wavy dips as com- 
pletely to do away with all chance of expedition. The route was not 
along one continuous trust, but here over a bit of turnpike and there over 
a bit of turnpike, with ever and anon long interregnums of township roads, 
repaired in the usual primitive style with mud and soft field -stones that 
turned up like flitches of bacon. A man would travel from London to 
Exeter by rail in as short a time, and with far greater ease, than he would 
drive from Lord Scamperdale’s to Jawleyford Court. His lordship being 
aware of this fact, and thinking, moreover, it was no use thrashin|^ a good 
horse over such roads, had desired Frostyface to put an old spavined grey 
mare, that he had bought for the kennel, into the dog-cart, and out of 
which, his lordship thought, if he could get a day’s work or two, she would 
come all the cheaper to the boiler. 

“ That’s a devilish good-shaped beast,” observed his lordship, as she 
now came hitching round to the door ; “ I really think she would make 
a cover hack.** 

“ Sooner you ride her than me,** replied Jack, seeing his lordship was 
coming the dealer over him — praising the shape when he could say 
nothing for the action. 

“ Well, but she’ll take you to Jawleyford Court as quick as the best 
of them,” rejoined his lordship ; adding, “ The roads are wretched, and 
Jaw*s stables are a disgrace to humanity — might as well put a hoi’se in a 
cellar.** 

“ Well,** observed Jack, retiring from the parlour-window to his little 
den along the passage, to put the finishing touch to his toilette — ^the 
green cut-away and buff waistcoat, wliich he further set off with a black 
satin stock — “ Well,** said he, “needs must when a certain gentleman 
drives.** 
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Jle presently reappeared Ml fig, rubbing a fine new eight-and-six- 
penny flat-brimmed hat round and round with a substantial puce-coloured 
bandana. 

“ Now for the specs!” exclaimed he, with the gaiety of a man in his 
Sunday’s best, bound on a holiday trip. Now for the silver specs !” re- 
peated he. 

Ah, true,” replied his lordship, I’d forgot the specs.” (He hadn’t, 
only he thought his silver-mounted ones would be safer in his keeping 
than ill .lack’s.) “ I’d forgot the specs. However, never mind, you shall 
have these,” said he, taking his tortoiseshell-rimmed ones off his nose 
and handing them to Jack. 

“ You promised me the silver ones,” observed our friend Jack, who 
wanted to be smart. 

Did I ?” replied bis lordship; ‘‘ I declare I’d forgot. Ah, yes, I 
believe I did,” added he, with an air of sudden enlightenment, — the 
pair upstairs; but how the deuce to get at them I don’t know, for the key 
of the Indian cabinet is locked in the old oak press in the still-room, and 
the key of the still-room is locked away in the linen-press in the green 
lumber-room at tlie top of the house, and the key of the green lumber^ 
room is in a drawer at the bottom of the wardrobe in the Star-chamber, 
and the — ” 

“ All, well ; never mind,” grunted Jack, interrupting the labyrinth of 
lies. *<I*dare say these will do, — I dare say these will do,” putting 
them on ; adding, “ Now, if you’ll lend me a shawl for my neck, and a 
Mackintosh, iny name shall be Walker” 

‘‘Better mal<e it Trotter^'* zdj^lied his lordship, ‘^considering the 
distance you have to go. Here, mgs !” said he to the old butler, who 
was loitering at the door ; “ get Mr. Spraggoa my red worsted comforter 
and a Mackintosh, or something to protect him, or rather my coat, firom 
the weather.” 

“ And a rug for my knees !” exclaimed Jack, as Bags dmfiled away ; 
adding, “ It ’ll be precious cold crawling all that distance.” Having got 
himself into a fine shining sack of a Mackintosh, and having turned the 
vselvet collar to his ears, leaving nothing but bis nose and spectacles 
'visible below his fiat bat, our fiiend proceeded to the splendid portico under 
which the wretched vehicle was standing, accompanied by his lordship, 
who crowned himself with a Stunner tartan cap to protect himself from 
the wintry blast. 

^‘Now mind, do pour best,” said his lordship, squeezing Jack’s hand, as 
he helped to button him into the dog-cart. “ Now mind, do your best, 
and tell Pouncey to bo here at three at latest ; and tell him to bring a 
pen with him, for I don’t think we have any that will write.” 

“ I wifi,” said Jack. 

“ Better say two o’clock, perhaps,” said his lordship, thinking he 
mightn’t get rid of Mr. Pouncebox before dinner if he came so late as 
three. 

‘‘ Good,” said Jack, driving away. 

“ It will be a blessing if we get to Starfield,” obsen^ed Jack to the 
liveried stable-lad, as the old bag of bones of a mare went hitching and 
limping away. 

“ Oh, she can go when she’s warm,” replied the lad, taking Iw across 
the ears with the point of the whip. The wheels followed merrily over 
the sound hard road through the park, and, the gentle though idmost 
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imperceptible fall of the ground giving an impetus to the vehicle, they 
bowletl away as if they had four of the soundest, freshest legs in the 
world before them, instead of nothing but a belly-band between them 
and eternity. 

When, however, they cleared the noble lodge and got upon the unscmped 
mud of the Deepdebt turnpike, the pace soon slackened, and, instead of the 
gig running away with the old mare, she vras fidrly brought to her collar. 
Being a game one, however, she stniggled on with a trot, till at length, 
turning off on to the deeply-spurlinged clayey-bottomed cross-road between 
Rookgate and Clamloy, it was all she could do to drag the gig through 
the holding mire. Bump, bump, jolt, jolt, creak, creak, went the vehicle, 
Jack now diving his elbow into the lady’s ribs, the lad now diving his into 
Jack’s ; both now threatening to go over on the same side, and again both 
neaiiy chucked on to the old mare’s quarters. A sharp cutting sleet, 
driving pins and needles directly in their faces, liirther disconcerted our 
travellers. Jack felt acutely for his new eight-and-sixpenny hat, it being 
the only article of dress he had on belonging to himself, with their flat 
hats fronted with half-frozen sleet, looking like chimney-sweepers* btuiges, 
our travellers at length found relief in the rough cobble-stone pavement 
of the village town of Starfield — glorious place, where a dog-cart creates 
a sensation ! To be sure the lad had a cockade in his hat, a thing that 
makes about the same sensation in the country that her Majesty*8 first 
scarlet-coated outrider makes in Hyde Park. Mr. Spraggon being well 
muffled up, and mtich the same shape and make as Lord Scamperdale, 
the ostler and people at the inn fthe Crown) found it convenient to 
make out that it was his lordship, ^d fussed and ran about accordingly. 
Instead of letting Jack go into the kitchen or the bar to get a glass of 
brandy, they insisted upon showing him into the long room up stairs, 
where he witnessed the attack of a red-hot poker upon a grate full of 
green wood and bad coals. Having dispos^ of his brandy before the 
fire got fairly bold, he went off to Mr. Pouncebox's, whither lie desired 
the dog-cart might follow as soon as the mare was fed and the lad had 
got his dinner. 

Pouncebox was in such a hurry to obey his lordship’s summons, that 
the postchaise which he immediately ordered to convey him came to th« 
door long before Jack’s equipage was ready. Some people think it 
necessary to spend as much money as they can when travelling at other 
people’s expense. Pouncebox’s usual mode of conveyance was his own 
one-horse chaise ; but then, if that had appeared at nis brass-knockered 
green door, no one would have supposed he was going to his noble client 
Lord Scamperdale’s. So Pouncebox went in what ho thought state,*’ — 
a yellow po-chay, with straw in the bottom. Apologising for leaving 
]Mr. Spraggon to the care of his very ugly stick of a wife, Mr. Pounce- 
box hurried off as if Lord ScamperdsJe was at his last gasp. 

Jt was two o’clock before Mr. Spraggon was again in his jolter, en- 
countering the unnumbered miles that lay between Starfield and Jawley- 
ford Court. Long and tedious as was ihe road, weak and jaded as was 
the mare, and long as Jack stopped at Starfield, he yet reached Jawley- 
ford Court before the messenger Harry. , 

As our friend Jawleyford was stamping about his study anathematising 
a letter he had received from the solicitor to the directors of the Doem- 
brown and Sinkall Railway, calling upon him for another thousand,” 
he chanced to look out of nis window just as the contracted fitmts of a 
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November day was drawing the first folds of night’s muslin curtain over 
the landscape, when he espied a gig drawn by a white horse, with a dot- 
and-go~one sort of action, hopping its way up the slumpey east en- 
trance. 

“ That’s Buggins the bailiff,” exclaimed ho to himself, as the recollec- 
tion of an unanswered lawyer’s letter flashed across his mind ; and he 
was just darting off to the bell to warn Spigot not to admit any one, 
when the lad’s cockade, standing in relief against the sky-line, caused 
him to pause and gaze again at the unwonted apparition. 

“ Who the deuce can it be?” said he to himself, looking at his watch, 
O-nd seeing it was a quarter past four. It surely can’t be my lord, or 
that beast Jack Spraggon coming after all?” added he, drawing out a 
telescope and opening a lancet- window. 

“ Spraggon f as I live r exclaimed he, as he caught Jack’s harsh spec- 
tacled features, and saw him titivating his hair and arranging his collar 
and stock as he approached. 

“ Well, that beats everything!” exclaimed Jawleyford, burning with 
rage, as he ftstened the window again. 

He stood for a few seconds transfixed to the spot, not knowing what on 
earth to do. At last resolution came to his aid, and, rushing up stairs to 
his dressing-room, he quickly divested himself of his coat and waistcoat, 
and slipped on a dressing-gown and nightcap. He then stood door in 
hand listening for the arrival. Ho could just hear the gig grinding 
under the portico, and distinguish Jack’s gruff voice saying to the servant 
from the top of the steps — “Well start after breakfast in the 

morniu*, mind.” A tremendous peal of the bell immediately followed, 
conviilsing’ the whole house, for nobody had seen the vehicle approaching, 
and the establishment had fallen into the usual state of undress partial 
torpor that intervenes between calling hours and dinner-time. 

The bell not being answered as quickly as Jack expected, he just 
opened the door himself ; and when Spigot arrived with such a force as he 
could raise at the moment '(Snell to wit), Jack was in the act of “ peeling” 
himself, as he called it. 

“ What time do we dine ?” asked he, with the air of a man with the 
right of entree, 

“ Seven o’clock, my lord — that’s to say, sir — that’s to say, my lord,” 
for Spigot really didn’t know whether it was Jack or his master. 

“ Seven o'clock !" muttered Jack. “ What the deuce is the use of 
dinin’ at such an hour as that in winter?” 

Jack and my lord always dined as soon as they got home from 
hunting. Jack, having got himself out of his wraps, and having run 
his bristles backwards with a shilling pocket- comb, was ready for pre- 
sentation. 

“ What name shall I enounce ?” asked Mr. Spigot, fearful of com- 
mitting himself before the ladies. 

“ Mister Spraggon, to be sure,” exclaimed Jack, thinking, because 
he knew who he was, that everybody else ought to know too. 

Spigot then led the way to tne music-room. 

The peal at the bell had caused no little, though somewhat suppressed 
commotion in the apartment, which, in all probability, would have burst 
into a downright listen, or peep at the door, had not Mr. Sponge been 
th^re. — Buried in the luxurious depths of a well-cushioned low chair, 
Soapey sat, “ Mogg” in hand, with a toe cocked up, now dipping leisurely 
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into his work— now whispering something sweet, or something that he 
thought sweet, into Amelia’s ear, who sat with her crochet-work at his 
side, while Emily played the piano, and Mrs. Jawleyford kept ia the 
background, in the discreet way mothers do when there is a little busi- 
ness going on. The room was in that happy state of misty light that 
usually precedes the entrance of candles — a light that * no one likes to 
admit is darkness, lest their eyes might be supposed not to be good. It 
is a convenient liglit, liowever, for a timid stranger, especially where there 
are not many man-traps of footstools set to trip him up — an exemption, 
we grieve to say, not accorded to every one. 

Though Mr. Spraggon was such a cool, impudent fellow with men, 
he was the most awkward, frightened wretch among women — ladies at 
least — that ever was seen. His conversation consisted principally of 
coughing. “ Hem — (cough) — “ yes, mum,” — (hem — cough, cougn)-— 
the day,” — (hem — cough) — “ mum, is” — piem — cou^h) — “ very,”— 
(hem — cougli) — mum, cold.” But we will introduce him to our family 
circle. 

“ Mr. Spraggon !” exclaimed Spigot, in a tone equal to the one in 
which Jack had announced himself in the entrance ; and forthwith there 
was such a stir in the twilit apartment — -such suppressed exclamations of, 

“ Mr. Spraggon ! — Mr. Spraggon! What can bring him here?” 

Our traveller’s creaking hoots and radiant leathers eclipsing the sombi'e 
habiliments of Mr. Spigot, Mrs. Jawleyford quickly rose from her Bern- 
broke writing-desk, and proceeded to greet him. 

** My daughters I think you know, Mr. Spraggon; also Mr. Soapey 
Sponge ? Mr. Spraggon,” continued she, with a wave of her hand to 
where our hero was ensconced in his form, in case they should not have 
made each other’s speaking acquaintance. 

The young ladies rose, and curtsied prettily ; while Mr. Sponge gave 
a sort of backward hitch of his head as he sat in his chair, as much as to 
say, “ I know as much of Mr. Spraggon as I want.” 

Tell your master Mr. Spraggon is here,” added Mrs. Jawleyford to 
Spigot, as that worthy was leaving the room. “ It’s a cold day, Mr. 
Spraggon ; won’t you come near the fire ?” continued Mrs. Jawleyford, 
addressing our friend, who had come to a full stop just under the 
chandelier in the centre of the room. 

“ Hem — cough — hem — thank ye, mum,” muttered Jack ; ‘‘ I’m not— 
hem — covgh — cold, thank ye, mum.” His face and hands were purple 
notwithstanding. 

How is my Lord Scamperdale ?” asked Amelia, who had a strong in- 
clination to keep in with all parties. 

^^Hem! {cough) hem! — my lord — that’s to say, my lady— //m.' 
(cough) — 1 mean to say my l^d's pretty well, thank ye,” stuttered 
Jack. 

“Is he coming?” asked Amelia. 

“ Hem ! (cough) hem ! — my lord^s— Acw .'—not well — no— 
hem! — I mean to sajr — hem! (com^A)— my lord’s gone — hem ! — to dine 
— (cough) hem! — with his— (comoA) — friend Lord Bubbley Jock— Am/ 
(cough) — I mean Barker — (coughy* 

Jack and Lord Scamperdale were so in the habit of calling his lordfhip 
by this nickname, • that Jack let it slip, or rather cou^ out, iuad* 
vertently. 

In due time Spigot returned, with Master’d compliments, and he is 
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very sorry, but he is laid up with a bad sick headache, which perfectly 
incoinpetates him from seeing company.” 

‘‘ On, dear !” exclaimed Mrs. Jawleyford, 

‘‘ Poor pa lisped Amelia. 

What a pity !” observed Mr. Sponge. 

I must go and see him,” observed Mrs. Jawleyford, hurrying off. 

Hem ! {cough) hem I — hope he’s not much — hem ! — damaged ?” 
observed Jack, 

The old lady being thus got rid of, and Jawleyford disposed of — 
apparently for the night — Mr. Spraggon felt more comfortable, and 
presently yielded to Amelia’s entreaties to come near the fire and thaw 
himself. Spigot brought candles, and Mr. Sponge sat moodily in his 
chair, alternately studying Mogg*s “Cab Fares” — “ Old Bailey, Newgate- 
street, to or from Adelphi, the Terrace^ I 5 . 6rf. ; Admiralty, 2s. ; and so 
on ; and hazarding promiscuous sidelong sort of observations, that might 
be taken up by anybody. He seemed determined to pay Mr. Jack off 
for his out-of-door impudence. Amelia, on the other hand, seemed 
desirous of making up for her suitor’s rudeness, and kept talking to Jack 
with an assiduity that perfectly astonished her sister, who had always 
heard her speak of him with the utmost abhorrence. 

Mrs. Jawleyford found her husband in a desperate state of excitement 
up stairs, his Jack sick headache being greatly aggravated by Harry 
having returned very drunk, with the mare’s knees desperately broken 
“ by a fall,” as Harry hiccuped out, or by his “ throwing her down,” as 
Jawleyford declared. Horses fall with their masters, servants throw 
them down. What a happiness it is when people can send their ser- 
vants on errands by coaches or railways, instead of being kept on the 
fidget all day, lest a fifty-pound horse should be the price of a bodkin 
or a basket of fish ! 

Jawleyford now settled in his mind that Harry had never got to 
Woodmansterne — a supposilion that at once accounted for Mr. Spraggon 
having come. What between Jack and the lad and the lawyer’s letter, 
he was in a pretty state of mind. He insisted upon poor Jack being 
put into a wretched dog-hole sort of room, with a fireplace that always 
smoked, a window that looked against a dead wall, and furniture that 
had been drafted from the housekeeper’s room. “ Anything,*' he said, 
“ was good enough for such a fellow as that.” Into this little dreary 
dark -papered dungeon Jack was shown by Spigot as soon as the thunder- 
ing gong announced it was time to dress for dinner. Poor Mrs. Jawley- 
ford had done her best to mitigate the glaring imperfections of the room, 
but it was questionable whether the muslin cover she put over the old 
deal table, and the Indian matting with which she hid the lioles in the 
carpet by the side of the washhand-stand, did not rather expose the 
wretchedness of the rest of the furniture than contribute to the comfort- 
able appearance of the room. 

Jack, however, not being much used to either space or smartness at 
Woodmansterne, did not think much of il, and prepared to occupy the 
room without observation. Perhaps the outbursts of smoke that every now 
and then proceeded from the fire might tend to divert his attention, or it 
might be that he was too intent on adonising his own person. There is 
no creature, however ngly> that does not think himself estivating ; and 
it is observable that the queerist-looking objects are often the most con- 
ceited and anxious about their persons* Jade Spraggon even was not 
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too ugly to be exempt from the common failing. He wouU atond 
squinting at his coarse, square, vulgar-looking features and 
pointer nose with all the satisfaction of a girl of sixteen ; and though he 
might occasionally think that it would be as well |)erhap 3 if he looked 
straight, he would nevertheless console himself with the rejection that a 
squint gave a very decided character to the face, and that it was all right 
when he had his spectacles on. 

Miss Amelia’s condescension, so unexpected on Jack’s part, quite 
turned his head, and he squinted at his lordship's best clothes, all neatly 
laid out for him on the bed, with inward satisfaction at having bi’ought 
them. 

“ D — n me ! ’ said he, “ I really think that girl lias a fancy for me.” 
Then he examined himself minutely in the glass, brushed round his 
whiskers into a curve on his cheek-bones, tlie curves almost correspond- 
ing with the curve of his spectacles above ; tlien he g4ave his bristly 
porcupine-shafied head a backward rub with a sort of thing* Uko a 
scrubbing brush. “If I'd only had the silver specs,’’ thought he, “ 1 
should have done.” 

lie then began to dress — an operation that ever and anon was inter- 
rupted by the outburst of volleys of smoke from the little spluttenng, 
smouldering fire, whose heat, if it liad any, seemed to go up the chiinney, 
and whose smoke all came into the room. 

Jack tried all things — opening the window and shutting the door, 
shutting the w'indow and opening the door ; but finding that, instead of 
curing it, lie only produced the different degrees of comparison — bad, 
worse, worst, — he at length shut both, and applied himself vigorously to 
dressing. He soon got into his stockings and pumps, also his blaok 
Saxony trousers ; then came a fine black lace fringed cravat, and the 
damson -cioloured velvet waistcoat with the cut-steel buttons. 

“ Dash me, but I look pretty well in this !” said he, eyeing first one 
side and then the other as he buttoned it. He then stuck a chased 
and figured fine gold brooch, with two pendent taasel-drops, set with 
turquoise and agates, that he had abstracted from his lordship's dressing- 
case, into his, or rather his lordships, finely-worked shirt-front, and 
crowned the toilette with his lordship’s best new blue coat with velvet 
collar, silk facings, and the Flat Hat Hunt button — ‘‘ a striding fox,” 
with the letters “ F. H. H.” below. 

Who shall say Mr. Spraggon’s not a gentleman?” said he, as he per- 
fumed one of his lordship’s fine coroneted cambric handkerchiefs with 
lavender-water. Scent, in Jack’s opinion, was one of the criterions of a 
gentleman. 

Somehow Jack felt quite differently towards the house of Jawloyford; 
and though he did not expect much pleasure in Mr. Soapey’s company, 
he thought, nevertheless, that the ladies and he — Amelia ami he at least 
— would get on very well. Forgetting that he had come to eject Soapoy 
Sponge on the score of insufficiency, ho really began to think he might 
be a very desimble match for one of them himself. 

“ The Spraggons are a most respectable family,” said he, eyeing him- 
self in the glass. If not very handsome, at all events devilish gentecd,” 
added he, speaking of himself in particular. So saying, he adorned bimi* 
self with his spectacles and set off to explore his way down stws. After 
divers mistakes he at leugtli found himself in the drawing-roomi where 
the rest of the party being assembled, they presently procerfed tn #Qmr« 
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Jack’s amended costume did not produce any difference in Mr. Sponge’s 
behaviour, who treated him with the utmost indifference. In truth, 
Sponge had rather a large balance against Jack for his impudence to 
him in the field. Nevertheless, the fair Amelia continued her attentions, 
and talked of hunting, occasionally diverging into observations on Lord 
Scamperclale’s fine riding and general manly character and appearance, 
in the roundabout way ladies send their messages and compliments to their 
friends. 

The dinner itself was rather flat. Jawleyford had stopped the cham- 
pagne tap, though the needle-case glasses stood to tantalise the party till 
about the time that the beverage ought to have been flowing, when Spigot 
motioned Snell to take them off. The flatness then became flatter. 
Nevertheless, Jack worked away in his usual carnivorous style, and finished 
by paying bis respects to all the sweets, jellies, and things in succession. 
He never got any of these, he said, at “ home,” meaning at Lord Scam- 
perdalc’s — Amelia thought, if she was “ my lady,” he would not get any 
meat there cither. 

At length Jack finished ; and having discussed cheese, porter, and red 
herrings, the cloth was at length drawn, and a hard-featured dessert, con- 
sisting principally of apjdes, followed. The wine having made a couple of 
melancholy circuits, the strained conversation having about come to a 
full stop, and Spigot having considerately placed the little round table, as if 
to keej) the peace, between them, the ladies left the male worthies to dis- 
cuss tlieir port and sherry together. Jack, according to Woodmansterne 
custom, unbuttoned his waistcoat, and stuck his legs out before him, — an 
example that Mr. Sponge quickly followed, and each assumed an attitude 
that as good as said “ I don’t care twopence for you.” A dead silence 
then prevailed, interrupted only by the snap, s?iap, snapping of Jack's 
toothpick against bis chair-edge, when lie was not busy exploring his 
mouth with it. It seemed to be a match which should keep silence 
longest — in short, who should be rudest to the other. Jack sat squinting 
his eyes inside out at Soapey, while Soapey pretended to be occupied with 
the fire. Tlie wine being with Soapey, and at length wanting some, he 
was constrained to make the first move, by passing it over to Jack, who 
helped himself to port and sherry simultaneously — a glass of sherry 
after dinner (in Jack’s opinion) denoting a gentleman. Having smacked 
his lips over that, ho presently turned to the glass of port. lie checked 
liis liand in passing it to his mouth, and boi'e the glass up to his nose. 

“ Corked, by Jove !” exclaimed he, setting the glass down on the table 
with a thump of disgust. 

It is curious what unexpected turns things sometimes take in the world, 
and how completely whole trains of well-preconcerted plans are often turned 
aside by mere accidents such as this. If it hadn’t been for the corked 
bottle of port, tliere is no saying but these two worthies would have held 
a quakers’ meeting without the spirit” moving either of them to speak. 

Corked, by Jove !” exclaimed Jack, 

Is it?” rejoined Soapey, smelling at his half-emptied glass, and affirm- 
ing the fact. 

Better have another bottle,” observed Jack. 

Certainly,” replied Soapey, ringing the hell. Spigot ! this wine ’s 
observed Soapey, as old Pomposo entered the room. 

“ Is it?” said Spigot, with the most perfect innocence, though he knew 
it came out of the corked bateh. I’ll bring another bottle,” added he, 
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carrying it off as if ho had a whole pipe at command, though in reality 
he had but another out. Tliis fortunately was less corked than the first; 
and Jack having given an approving smack of his great thick lips, Mr. 
Sponge took it on his judgment, and gave a nod to Spigot, who forthwith 
took his departure. 

Old trick, that,’^ observed Jack, with a shake of the liead, as Spigot 
shut the door. 

Is it ?” observed Mr. Sponge, taking up tlie observation, though in 
reality it was addressed to tlie fire. 

Noted for it replied Jack, squinting at the sideboard, though he 
was staring intently at Soapey, to see how he took it. 

‘^Well, I thought \vc liad a bottle with a queer smatch the other 
night/' observed Soapey. 

“ Old lllossoinnose corked half a dozen in succession one night,” re- 
plied Jack. 

(He had corked tlircc, but Jawleyford was even with him, and, having 
rccorkcd tlioin, was now reproducing them to our friends.) 

“ Indeed !" replied Soapey to the observation ; a safe exclamation, and 
one that might apply to the curious coincidence, or to the meanness of 
trying the experiment. 

Although our friends had now got the ice broken, and entered into 
something like a conversation, it nevertheless went on at a very slow 
pace, and they had ample time to consider eaclx word before it was 
uttered. Jack too had time to run his peculiar situation through his 
mind, and ponder on his mission from Lord Scamperdale — on his lord- 
ship’s detestation of Mr. Sponge, his anxiety to get rid of him, his pro- 
mised corner in his will, and his lordship’s hint about buying Soapey ’s 
horses if he could not get rid of him in any other way. 

“ My lord *s young,” mused Jack, with a shake of his head, — ‘‘ may live 
as long as me — may change his mind — may leave me no great things 
after dl.” Then he entered upon the pleasant speculation as to how 
much his lordship would be likely to leave him. “ Deuced rich !” 
thought he, squinting ardently at the fire, though Mr. Sponge thought 
he was scrutinising him. ‘‘ The money that man has passes all compre- 
hension ; — no wouder either ; believe he would go a mile out of his way 
to save a pike. Cant leave me less than live thousand,” thought 
Jack, “or perhaps an cannuity of five underd — live underd a -year paid 
quarterly — a underd each quarter, and one over — deuced comfortable 
tning !” thought he, with a shake of the head, as if sucli luck was too 
good for him to think of. 

For the information of similar expectants we may here state that, when 
his lordship sent for Mr. Pouncebox, he had about made up bis mind to 
leave Jack fifty pounds a-year. About an hour after Jack’s departure, 
however, when his lordship came to consider that Jack had sixty pounds 
a-year of his own, he thought forty added to it would be quite enough, 
and make Jack a hundred a-year. When he went to feed his hounds he 
reflected that Jack had not done him half such good work as old Frosty- 
face, to whom he had only left; thirty pounds a-year ; and by the time 
Pouncebox arrived he had come to the conclusion that twenty would be 
ample ; but lest he should see occasion to change his mind still furth^r^ 
he just had a codicil drawn up in favour of Mr. John Sj^rag^n, leaving 
the amount blank, iu which state it was locked away in his md mahogany 
writing-desk. 
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an excursion to NIAGARA AND CANADA. 

By Henry Cooke, 

OF PETERBRO’, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Chapter I. 

Stand not upon the order of your going, 

But go at once. Shakspere. 

At eight o’clock on Tliursday morning, July the 6th, I left Buffalo by 
a small steamer for the Falls of Niagara. The distance is twenty-two 
miles. The scenery of this portion of the river, though pretty, is not 
particularly striking. After passing Fort Erie and its adjacent battle- 
grounds on the Canada shore, where several severe engagements 
occurred during the war of 1814, we came to Grand Island, twelve 
miles in length, with another small island at its foot, celebrated as the 
spot at which the Canadian insurgents took up their position during the 
recent rebellion in Canada. 

Almost immediately opposite on the American side is Schlosscr, where 
the Caroline steamer, which conveyed supplies to the rebels, lay moored 
at the time she was cut out by a British officer and his men, set on fire, 
and sent adrift over the Falls, which she descended, said my informant, 
in full blast with a most immortal smash.” We soon afterwards landed 
at Chippewa, about two miles from the Falls, near which another very 
severe engagement took place during the late war between our troojis 
and the Americans, and in which, from all accounts, we had pretty con- 
siderably the worst of it. The river here is about two miles broad, and 
its current so extremely rapid that no boat dare venture within a mile of the 
Falls; for my own part I thought Chippewa somewhat too near to be agree- 
able. From Chippewa we went by cars to the Clifton Hotel on the Canada 
side. I have seen some of the finest cataracts in pjuropo, but there is 
nothing on the whole continent, or I believe in the world, at all to be 
compared to Niagara, which in the Indian language signifies “the 
thunder of waters.” What a pity it is the scenery above the Falls is not 
upon a gmnder scale ! There are the rapids, it is true, and some lovely 
little islets within them, but the banks are much too tame. The river 
below the Falls dashes along in a succession of rapids for many miles 
through a deep channel, the banks of which are 200 or 300 feet high, 
and clothed to their summits with native forest. The river abojo is about 
a mile in width, and divided by Goat Island into two distinct streams, 
which form the two cataracts, the Canada or Horse- shoe Fall being 1800 
feet in breadth and 154 feet high ; and the American Fall 900 feet in 
breadth and 164 feet high. The Clifton Hotel is delightfully situated 
on a precipice overlooking the river. I had the American Falls directly 
opposite my bedroom window ; I could actually see them distinctlpr as 1 
lay in bed; and many and many an hour have 1 thus passed gazing at 
tnem with ceaseless admiration, until sleep has gradually overpowered me. 
I have watched them on a pale moonlight night, for then are they seen 
to the greatest advantage ; and the most eloquent description will prove 
inadequate to convey a just conception of the scene. I have on these 
occasions smoked the cigar of meditation. To stand alone on Table 
Rock at midnight, a pale glittering night, and look down into that tre- 
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xnandous caldron of boiling waters, encircled by a magnifioent lunar rain- 
bow, is a great event in the life of any man ; and there can be no doubt 
that a silent contemplation of such a scene at such a time is better cal- 
culated to impress one with proper and religious feelings than the best 
sermon that was ever preached. 

The walks along the banks of the river towards Queenston are v^dldi 
romantic, and beautiful, the scenery a great deal resembling tliat of the 
finest Scotch rivers, I walked nine miles on the Canada side to Queens- 
ton, crossed the river there, and returned home on the American side. 
There is nothing like walking: half the people that visit this place 
miss all the finest scenery by going in conveyances along the high roads, 

I went through woods the entire way, closely skirting the river, ^bout 
half-way I came to the whirpool, where the banks are at least 3(X) feet 
high, and crowned with the finest forest-trees. The river is one sheet of * 
foam for miles, for there is a descent of 100 feet from the Falls to 
Queenston; and in my opinion the rapids are almost as well worth setfing 
as the Falls themselves. I ascended Queenston heights, and visited 
Brock’s monument, where a battle was fought during the last war, ia 
which the British general of that name was killed, and this monument 
erected to his memory. It is now shattered to pieces, having been blown 
up by the Canadian rebels during the late insurrection : the view fiom it 
of the noble river, Lal<e Ontario in the distance, and the fine fertile 
country around, is cxdfcdiiigly beautiful. I (Tossed the river at Quetm- 
ston to Lewiston on the American side, where the Falls, though wow 
nine miles distant, arc supposed once to have been ; and as tliey are 
known to have receded fifty yards during the last forty years, the suppo- 
sition is not so very unreasonable as it would at first appear. On tho 
American side I ])assed a tremendous chasm, called the Devil's Hole, 
into which it is said a detachment of the British army during the French 
war were forced, while retreating during the iiiglit before a superior force. 
The view of the Falls some three miles in the distance, together with tho 
river both above and below, with a part of tho groat basin, was, 1 think, 
one of the finest sights I ever looked on in my life. Oxi reaching th(» 
village of Niagara I recrossed the river in the ferry-boat to the Clifton 
Hotel, highly delighted with the day’s excursion. 

At Lundy’s Lane, only two miles from the Falls, a most seveic engage- 
ment took place during the last war with Great Britain, in which each 
side lost upwards of 800 men. 1 visited the burning spring near the 
latter place, whicli I thought a great curiosity ; for, on a lighted candle 
being applied to the water, it ignited like so much spirit 

One memorable day I walked behind the great Horse-shoe Fall to Ter- 
mination Rock, a distance of 153 feet. Few go unaccompanied by a guide, 
who supplies an oilskin dress for the occasion, at a charge of a dollar far 
each person. But a young Englishman, who had the summer previous 
gone through this ordeal, challenged me to accompany him alone ; atid 
being fond of adventure, I at once accepted the invitation, on the under- 
standing that be was to go first Witl^t communicating our intmition 
to any one, we descended the enclosed spiral-staircase, which condueted 
118 nearly to the foot of the Horse-shoe Falls, and there my iriencFe 
couiage seemed to evaporate, and he wanted me to take the lead ; b«i 
that 1 at first respectfully denned, as being contrary to the spiiit of onr 
agreement 1 threw off my coat, hat, Aoes, and advanced with 
hm to the very edge of the curtiun: ibm scene was tremendous; and 
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j;here for a time we stood, grinning and bowing to each other like two 
Chinese mandarins over a chest of tea. “ After you,” I screamed ; but 
perceiving that he could not get his steam up, I politely requested him 
to forward my trunk in case of accidents, and disappeared from his 
wondering gaze. I was drenched to the skin in an instant. The first 
three feet are the most trying, as there is only just sufficient space to 
enable you to pass. I was wrong in not keeping on my hat, for the 
water fell with such force on my bare head that I was obliged to protect 
it as well as I could with one hand, whilst I grasped the rope that runs 
along the wall of rock with the other. The noise was deafening, and for 
a few seconds I found my breath taken away by the rubhing wind. Still 
I proceeded, as I knew thousands had done so before me, and after three 
steps felt immediate relief. The space then widened to twenty or thirty 
*feet, and I walked without difficulty to Termination Hock, beyond which 
no man of mortal mould dare go. The whole scene was dismally grand, 
and the light was quite sufficient to enable us to see what we were about. 
There is no great danger, if a man is cautious and possesses tolerably 
good nerves ; but one false step, and your fate would become matter of 
history, and form a fitting theme to point a moral or adorn a tale ! 

The depth of the river at the Falls has never yet been ascertained, but 
it is supposed to be at least 800 or 1000 feet, as at the ferry, half a mile 
below, it is from 250 to 260 feet. 

I passed three days on the American side, aft was delighted with 
Goat Island, which is really one of the most charmingly wild spots I have 
anywhere seen, and its shady and romantic walks command many bril- 
liant views of the Hapids and Falls. 


Chapter II. 

NIAGARA TO ROCHESTER — FALLS OF THE GENESEE EXCURSION 

TO AUBURN — THENCE TO KINGSTON, CANADA. 

On the 15th of July I proceeded by railroad to Lockport, twenty -four 
miles, and from thence by canal-boat, along the Eric Canal, sixty-four 
miles, to Rochester ; the fare the entire distance being only 4^. 6rf., in- 
cluding supper and bed, such as it was. The country towards Lockport, 
through only partially cleared, was pretty to the eye, being hilly and nicely 
wooded ; but the soil seemed poor, and the crops were very thin. On 
reaching Lockport, we at once proceeded to Rochester in a huge coffin- 
looking boat, 110 feet long, towed by three horses, which were changed 
every ten miles. We progressed, as the Yankees say, at the rate of four 
miles an hour, and had, therefore, ample time to examine the country, 
which was very monotonous ; the land on each side of the canal, though 
far from first-rate, was worth, I understood, from five to fifteen pounds an 
acre. The bridges over the canal are only just high enough to clear the 
baggage, which is always placed on the deck ; and on the helmsman 
shouting out, ‘‘ Duck for the bridge !” every person then upon deck 
prostrated himself to avoid being crushed. The most frightful accidents 
occasionally occur on passing under these bridges ; and only a fortnight 
previous a poor German and his wife had been crushed to death by 
throwing themselves on their luggage instead of the deck. 

The main cabin occupied the whole length of the boat, with the ex- 
ception of the saloon, a small den at one end about eight feet square, 
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where gin-slings, moral suasions, screamers, and other drinks, were dis- 
pensed to those who chose to call for them. A large hair-brush and comb 
for general use hung suspended by long strings behind the door. At 
night a curtain was drawn midway across the cabin, to separate the ladies 
from the gentlemen. At seven in the morning we reached Rochester, 
a bustling city, ^vith a population of from 20,000 to 30,000 inliabitants. 
After a hearty breakfast at the Eagle Hotel, I walked to the Falls of 
the Genesee, which are well worthy of a visit, though their beauty is 
much impaired by the number of mills erected in their immediate vicinity. 
It was here that Sam Patch, the noted cataract jumper, took his final 
leap; and an aivful one it must have been in every sense, as the whole 
rive]* descends per[)endicularly nearly 100 feet. The unfortunate fellow, 
I was told, was a considerable time before he could, in Yankee phraseo- 
logy, get up his steam ; but at last, stimulated with sti‘oug drinks, and 
urged to bis destmctioii by those who had paid to see the sight, ho 
took the fatal plunge, went down slanting, and was seen no more. 

From Rochester 1 travelled by railroad, at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, to Auburn — a beautiful journey of about eighty miles along the 
right bank of Lake Ontario, and througli a country very njjpropriately 
termed tlic Garden of the State of New York. We pa8st‘d through a 
finely cultivated country, richly w^ooded, undulating, and diversified with 
corntields and orchards ; the farm-houses and villas being remarkable for 
their neat and tasty appearance : I could almost have fancied myself in 
England again, if the fields had been separated by green hedges instead 
of ugly wooden fences. The pretty villages of Canandaigua, Geneva, and 
Cayuga, are each seated on the borders of a picturesque lake, ftt)m 
whence they take their respective names; the Lake of Geneva being 
thirty-five miles long by three or four in breadth, and that of Cayuga 
forty miles long by only one and a half in width; and the latter is crossed 
by a bridge more than a mile long. 

The country is full of religious sects. The late notorious impostor 
Jemima Wilkinson, who had many followers, and pretended to enact 
miracles, having given out that on a certain day she would walk across 
the Cayuga Lake without wetting her feet, stepped from lier carriage in 
the midst of her deluded followers, and, advancing to the edge of the 
water, shouted out, “ Have ye faith in me They replied they had ; on 
which she coolly re-entered her carriage, saying that in that case thei*0 
was no occasion for her to trouble herself, and that they might go about 
their business. 

I passed a day or two at Auburn, which is, I think, with the single 
exception of Philadelphia, the most beautiful little city I saw in the 
States. There is such an air of newness and freshness about it, and the 
country ai’ound is so English-looking and pretty, that I felt almost 
tempted to prolong my visit. My primary object in coming her© was to 
inspect the famous state prison, which is conducted on the silent system j 
the same as at Charleston and Sing Sing. 

It is an immense square building, enclosed by a wall 2000 feet in 
extent ; and, at the time of my visit, it contained nearly 800 prisonel^. 
I was much struck with the g^eat regularity that prevailed tl^t^hont 
the whole establishment. The convicts marched to and from their labodr 
in single file, keeping exact time, and not exchanging even a whis|^ 
^h each other. At night they are locked in separate cells, and set to 
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work at half-past four in the morning. There appeared to be some 
exeellent workmen amongst them at almost every trade. Each trade is 
carried on in a separate workshop, superintended by an overlooker, and 
not a word is permitted to be spoken ; their labour is let out to wholesale 
contractors, who allow the government 1^. a-day for each man. 
They are strictly watched through secret holes in the wall by turnkeys, 
who can at all times see them without being seen. 

I left Auburn at four in the morning by railroad for Syracuse, twenty- 
five miles, and from thence proceeded by canal boat to Oswego on Lake 
Ontario, thirty-eight miles : the fare throughout was three dollars. We 
reached Oswego at five in tlie morning, and finni thence I at once took 
passage in a steamer, seventy miles across the lake, to Kingston in 
Canada. 


Chapter III. 

KINGSTON — LAKE OP THE THOUSAND ISLES — RAPIDS OP THE ST. 

LAWRENCE — MONTREAL — SORELL ST. CYMON — QUEBEC AND EN- 
VIRONS. 

When I arrived at Kingston I could almost have fancied myself in 
England again, so much did every object that met my eye recall recollec- 
tions of home. The Union Jack of England floated proudly in the 
breeze ; Britisli officers in their gay uniforms paraded the streets, while 
their military band was playing those delightful national airs that strike 
so honqe to the feelings of every Englishman. Then theix* was a strongly 
contested game of cricket between the townspeople and the soldiers ; and 
the forty -second regiment of Highlanders, in their picturesque costume, 
were performing their evolutions on parade, to the delight and astonish- 
ment of all the women and children in the place ; while policemen were 
imploring people to move on,” and not kick up a shindy. But King- 
ston, notwithstanding it is the seat of govemment in Canada, is really, 
after all, a poor place, though, from its commanding position on the St. 
Lawrence, of great importance to us. 

From Kingston I embarked on board a large steamer for Prescott, 
seventy miles. This is the most beautiful portion of the noble St. Law- 
rence, and called the Lake of the Thousand Isles. It is impossible to 
conceive anything prettier than these clusters of little islets, all of which 
are beautifully wooded, and of every variety of shape and form ; the 
scenery at times reminded me of the Upper Mississippi, and it only 
wanted Indians and Indian villages to render the resemblance still 
more complete. I landed at Prescott, a miserable village on the Canada 
side, with the American towm of Ogdensburg immediately opposite; 
from thence I embarked at four the next morning on board a very small 
steamer, called a puffer, of about three-donkey power, which took me 
direct to Montreal (120 miles) over all the rapids. The pilots are 
obliged to make their calculations with the greatest nicety, as in some 
places the water is so shallow, and the channel so contract^ that a de- 
viation six feet either way would prove fatal to the vessel. With what in- 
conceivable rapidity we darted along! The most dangerous of the rapids are 
those called the Cedars ; the grandest, the Lachine, which commence about 
nine miles above Montreal. An Indian pilot, one of the finest men I 
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ever saw, took ns down the latter in beautiful style: the fWlow hoA an 
eye like an eagle, and no one was allowed to say a word to him. 

The appearance of Montreal from the water is very striking. I bad a 
delightful ramble of six miles round the mountain at the back of the city, 
which commands some beautihil views. I also visited the Cathofie 
cathedral, but did not think much of it. The exterior is massive and 
plain, but the interior is in the worst possible taste, being decorated in 
the most tawdry manner imaginable. The streets of Montreal are 
narrow, but they are beautifully paved with wood, and the grauite quays 
along the river would do credit to any city. 

From Montreal I went to Sorell, a small town forty-five miles down 
the river, at which I ]>assed two or three days with Mrs. P — — and her 
amiable ikniily, from whom I experienced the greatest hospitality and kind- 
ness. There is a pretty wood near Sorell, in which we had many delightful 
excursions ; hut the land in the neighbourhood is very barren and saudy^ 
and the inhabitants, French Canadians, are all rebels at heart. One 
fellow told me they hated the English almost as much as their neighhours 
the Yankees. They are a most discontented set, and don’t appear me 
to know exactly wliat they want ; hut my own impi’ession is, that a 
thorough good dressing would do them an infinite deal of good. At this 
place I bargained with a man for five dollars to drive me thirty miles 
into the interior of the country to St. Cymon, having a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. F , the lord of the seignory there. There are some 

neat little farms a few miles from Sorell ; but the country for the most 
part is flat, and the land apparently poor. The cottages, invariably built 
of wood (save the chimney), were remarkably white and neat-looking. 
The country generally had a very neat and primitive aspect ; and here 
and there they were busily employed felling trees and rooting out old 
stumps. About two in the afternoon we came to a beautifully wild 

river, the Yamaska, on the banks of which stood Mr. F *s pr€»tty 

villa, the English colours flying from a flagstaff on the lawn. On pre- 
senting my letter, I met with a most cordial reception. I passed three or 
four delightful days here, and found Mr. F a most agreeable com- 

panion, and full of anec<lote and fun. lie kept an ex(|uisite table, and 
such a variety of wines that it was difficult to imagine oneself in the 
wilds of Canada. We generally dined at three, and strolled in the 
evening about the farm, which was the very picture of neatness and 
good management. I had many delightful drives in the neighbourhood ; 
but the country about here is not very interesting after you leave the 
banks of the pretty Yamaska. 

I returned from St. Cymon to Sorell, from whence I embarked at night 
on board a large steamer for Quebec (140 miles), and arrived there at 
seven the next morning. I was up at daybreak ; and think I iiever saw 
anything more strikingly picturesque than the appearance of this famed 
city, the capital of the Canadas, as viewed from the deck of the steam- 
packet. Its beautiful situation on the lofty promontory of Cane Diamondi 
300 or 400 feet above the river — the magnificent fort on the very sum- 
mit of the cape, from which the English colours were flying — the roman- 
tic promontories on the opposite coast — and the majestic St. LawrencCf 
alive with vessels of almost every description, including her Majesty’s ship 
of war the Illustrious^ of 72 guns, completed one of the most charming 
pictures I ever gazed upon. 
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I passed ten delightful days at Quebec, and shall long remember the hos- 
pitality of my friends there, especially of the officers of the 82nd regiment, 

of Mr. J s, and many other residents in the town. These gentlemen not 

only invited me to agreeable parties, but drove me to all the most interest- 
ing objects in the lovely environs of Quebec. Independently of its extreme 
beauty of situation, Quebec is interesting from its historical associations. 
I visited Wolfe’s Cove, where he landed his army before daybreak and 
gained the heiglits of Abraham, on the 13th of vSeptember, 1759, where 
the battle was fought, and Iwjth generals killed. A small column marks 
the precise spot where Wolfe received his mortal w'ound, from wliich I 
copied the following inscription — “ Here died Wolfe victorious.” 

The view from the fort is exquisitely beautiful ; you have the noble 
river, with its islands, shipping, and romantic promontories immediately 
beneath, and a countr}^ on every side as lovely as rock, woodland, water, 
and niouiitaiu can render it. In niy ramble round the ramparts, the spot 
where the American General Montgomery was killed, when attempting to 
scale the works in 1775, was pointed out tome. 

The regiments in garrison at Quebec at the time of my visit were the 
68th, the 70th, and the 82nd ; and I always made a point of attending 
parade. It was a cheering sight to see 1000 men, preceded by their 
military band, defile from the romantic heiglits to the plains below; but 
the beautiful precision and accuracy with which tlic 82nd regiment went 
through their evolutions was the delight of every one, and really made the 
heart of an Englishman expand with national pride. 

My mornings were generally passed visiting the beautiful environs of 
Quebec with one or other of my kind friends. One day we drove twenty- 
five miles to the Indian village of Lorette, returning by the Fallspf Mont- 
morenci, which dash over a precipice 220 feet high. That part of the 
river called the ‘‘ Natural Steps’* is beautifully wild and romantic. On 
another occasion I accompanied a party of ladies and gentlemen to Grosse 
Isle, a lovely spot about thirty miles from Quebec, and the quarantine 
station. We were there most hospitably entertained by the Hon, Mr. 

N , the officer on duty ; and had altogether a most delightful time of 

it, for the scenery was very captivating, and so indeed were many of the 
Canadian young ladies who accompanied us. 

I left Quebec on the same evening by the packet for Montreal, after 
having shaken hands with my kind friend, probably for the last time. 

Though friend after friend may each falsely depart, 

Though life’s dreary shadows around us may fall, 

One shake of the hand that is felt at the heart, — 

And oh ! ’tis a beautiful world, after all. 

Chapter IV. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN — LAKE GEORGE — SARATOGA SPRINGS — TRENTON 

FALLS — SCENERY OF THE HUDSON — THE KATSKILL MOUNTAINS— 

WEST POINT — NEW YORK — BOSTON — HOME. 

On reaching Montreal I crossed the river to Lapraire, and from thence 
took the railroad to St. John’s on Lake Champlain, seventeen niUea jfisir- 
ther. There I found the Whitehall^ a magnificent steamer, which con- 
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veyed me 127 miles on to Ticoiideroga, nearly at the otlier extremity of 
the Lake. We touched at Plattsburg, where a severe engagement, both 
by land and by water, took place during the last war with Great Britain, 
in which we had the worst of it, and lost our naval commander Dowuie> 
who fell while leading his ships to the attack of the American flotilla at 
anchor in Cumberland Bay, off Plattsburg. 

I passed Sunday at Fort Ticoiideroga, the only ruin I have seen in 
America. It is of no great antiquity, having been built by the French 
in 175G. In 1758 it was attacked by General Abercrorabit', who was 
repulsed with the loss of 2000 men. In 1759 it was abandoned by 
the French, and continued in possession of the British until tho com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war. Immediately opposite is Mount 
Defiance, a finely wooded eminence, which was occupied by the artillery 
of Burgoyne in the same war. My informant, an humble cottager close 
by, gave me these particulars, and a large bullet which he had recently 
ploughed uj). lie appeared to be thoroughly acquainted with the his- 
tory, tho brief history, of his own country ; and upon tho whole, 1 am 
inclined to think that tlie lower classes in this country are better educated 
than with us. The scenery around the fort, including tluj lake, and 
the wooded heights around, is extremely pretty, and not unlike that of 
Scotland. The hotel is in a wood just above the lake. One of the visit- 
ors, an eminent divine from PJnladelphia, read the cliurch service under 
tho trees; and the whole scone, from its pleasing and novel character, was 
much calculated to inspire feelings proper to the occasion. 

The next morning I sent on my baggage, and walked four miles through 
a romantic country to the head of Lake George. There I found tiio 
Lady of the Lake getting up her steam for her passage to Caldwell. 
The scenery of Lake George throughout is, as the Yankees say, “ dread- 
ful pretty,” though not, I think, equal to Loch Katrine, to which I have 
often heard it compared. There is too great a sameness about it to 
please me, though some of its projecting crags are certainly very pic- 
turesque, especially one called Bogers’ Slide, celebrated as the spot when* 
Colonel Rogers escajied from the Indians during tho French war, by 
sliding down its slanting surface to the ice on tho lake beneath. 

On reaching Caldwell I amused myself by reading a great deal of 
original poetry in the visitors* book there, which proves beyond a doubt 
that the Yankees arc not so totally devoid of sentiment iw people at 
home are led to imagine. What can be more beautiful than th(3 follow- 
ing outbreak of passion addressed to the fascinating Miss Howe, of 
Saratoga Springs ? — 

When weary I are 
I smokes my cigar, 

And as the smoke rises, 

And gets in my eyeses, 

I think of thee, dearest. 

And oh! HOW I sighest. 

From Caldwell I proceeded by stage to Saratoga Springs, twenty- 
seven miles. The country through which we passed was not particularly 
interesting, and the crops looked very thin. I sat on the box with the 
driver, from whom I obtained a good deal of very interesting information. 
The country people were busy with their hay, From all I could under- 
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stand; the price of labour is much higher tlian with us ; the lowest wages 
for mowing being a dollar a-day each man, besides his keep. We passed 
Bloody Pond, near which a severe engagement took place in 1755, and 
halted at the little village of Glen Falls to breakfast, and to visit the Falls 
on the Hudson, which are very beautiful. In the course of the journey 
we stopped at a road- side inn to water our horses ; and perceiving the 
landlord rocking himself in a chair at the door, with a pitcher of w^ater 
and glasses before him, I very civilly requested him to hand me up a 
glass. 

“ Well, now,’* said the fellow, in a tone of calm insolence, I reckon, 
if it ain’t worth your while to come down for it, it ain’t worth my while 
to bring it; and you may drink with the horses, for what I care.” 

This made me feel quite dandery. “ Why, you vile cur 1” I responded, 
‘‘ I merely asked you to do that for me which under similar circumstances 
I would willingly have done for you ; but It is evident that, like most of 
your class, you mistake insolence for independence.” 

“ By the stars and tlie stripes, colonel,” said the driver, as he touched 
up his horses, he’s quite crippled for oiuie, a surly old crittur ! you were 
doAvn upon him like a thousand of brick.” 

I passed several days at Saratoga, and could scarcely perhaps have 
timed my visit better, for the place was ovorflownng with fashionables 
from almost every State in the Union. We had balls every evening; 
and certainly a man may travel far and wide and not see so many beau- 
tiful women assembled together in one spot as he will find here ; but then 
the American ladies are so deficient in animation, and there appears for 
the most part so much apathy about them, that you feel perfectly con- 
vinced in your own mind, that if they marry at all they wall marry pru- 
dently — with perhaps a greater regard for the happy man’s dollars than 
for the happy man himself. I passed several hours in tlie drawing-room 
one day, where I kept botli my eyes and my ears open. The conversa- 
tion of the young ladies was of tlie most insipid character ; they sat 
together in groups, attended by long-liaired youths with turned-down 
collars, who handed them ices, and occiisionally took something nice 
themselves : neither reading, music, nor drawing, ocscupied any portion of 
their time. 

I was present at several of the balls, which w’-ere very numerously 
attended, though, from the grave countenances of most of the gentlemen, 
it was evident that a quadrille to them was no laughing matter. 

There is perhaps nothing that strikes a stranger more in respect to the 
society in this country, than the almost entire absence of anything like re- 
finement. The ladies on this occasion w ere gaily and fashionably dressed ; 
still there was a w^ant of style about them, as well as the men, who for 
the most part are stiff and ceremonious, without being either graceful or 
gentlemanlike. 

The waters Iiere arc said to be very restorative. I drank ten tumblers 
every morning myself, and experienced the greatest relief ; but I would 
advise every one who wishes to benefit by the waters to take a turn after 
the tenth glass on the circular railroad close by. You enter a oar on 
wheels, and work your own passage by turning a kind of grindstone im- 
mediately before you ; and the faster you turn the handle, the faster you 
go — that is a fact. 
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I was often amused with tJie congratulations and greetings that were 
exchanged between the interesting invalids as they rapidly passed and 
repassed each other. “ How’s your woman ?*’ First rate.” A fin© 
day, colonel.” Yes, dreadful.” Is your brother Zeth well?” “ Yes^ 
quite elegant.” 

The country around Saratoga is not very pretty, though in gom© 
degree interesting from the circumstance of two battles having been 
fought in the immediate neighbourhood during the revolutionary war* 
in both of which the Americans whipped us, as they call it. The result 
was the surrender of Burgoyne and his whole army at Saratoga, on the 
17th of October, 1777. 

On tlie 19th of August I left Saratoga by railroad for Schenectady, 
twenty-two miles, and from thence travelled eighty miles to Utica, 
througli the lovely Valley of the Mohawk. This was one of the most 
beautiful rides I had in America, the country throughout being rieblj 
cultivated, and enclosed on either side by lofty hills wooded to tlteir 
summits. 1 took up my quarters at Bagg's hotel at Utica, and the next 
day rode fifteen miles in a gig to Trenton Falls, passing through scenery 
that often reminded me of North and South Wales. I passed three hours 
at tlie Falls, which are extremely beautiful ; the river dashing through 
walls of rock 150 feet high in a succession of torrents, and tlio tops of 
the preeJpices coveredVith noble forest-trees. # 

On my return to Utica I once more passed through the fertile Vale of 
Mohawk to Scheru'ctady, and from thence to Troy, twenty-seven miles, 
one of th(^ prettiest towns on the banks of the Hudson, witli fine avenues 
of trees extending along its principal streets. From thtmee I took 
steamer on the noble Hudson to the village of Katskill, where I found 
four-horse stages in readiness to convey passengers to Pine Orchard House 
on the Katskill mountains — a charming spot, and at which I passed two 
most delightful days. The elevation of the hotel above the river is 2212 
feet ; and the whole Vale of the Hudson, of iraineuse extent, is spread out 
befon* you as on a large map. Near the hotel, in a wild wood, is one of 
the most picturesque falls that can be conceived, which greatly reminded 
me of that of the Devil’s bridge in Wales, 

From the Katskill landing I embarked on board a noble steamer to 
West Point, a distance of eighty miles. This is the post which the 
traitor Arnold had arranged through Andr6 to deliver up to the Bntish ; 
but the plot was discovered, and Andre was shortly afterwards hung as 
a spy at Tappan. 1 saw the very spot where he met his fate, {3oor 
fellow ! 

The militar}" academy of the States is at West Point, and the cadets 
are about 200 in number. They were in camp at the time of my visit, 
and a very pretty sight it was ; they went through their vanous military 
manoeuvres very creditably three or four times a-day, and their whole time 
seemed to be passed in tliis way. One of the officers connected with the 
establishment, to whom I had a letter of introduction, told me that hia 
duty there was by no means an agreeable one, as the pupils came there 
with too great notions of equality, and consequently required a great 
deal of breaking in before they could tamely submit to the ri^id disciplte© 
of the fort ; and that they veiy frequently left w ith angry feelings towards 
their superiors, which they cherished in after-life. They bivouacked in 
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tents, 1)0 said, three months every summer, and in winter lived in the 
barracks, studying the theoretical part of their profession ; that the ex- 
amination in tactics and mathematics was so severe that numbers were 
turned back and sent to their friends, and who in consequence did all in 
their power to undermine the institution, which, he said, was hated by the 
great mass of the people, as being far too dignified and iwistocratic to 
suit their notions of equality; and he concluded by remarking, that 
formerly the oflicers of the United States army were often low, ignorant 
fellows, but now they were most anxious they should be men of education 
and gentlemen, and every means would be resorted to, under God’s favour, 
to render them such. 

The most beautiful part of the Hudson is from West Point to New 
York, a distance of fifty miles — especially the highlands, where for nearly 
twenty miles the river is enclosed on either side with bluffs and headlands, 
clothed with foliage from the edge of the water to their very summits, 
with here and there beautiful valleys between them. On leaving the 
highlands, and approaching New York, the scenery of the river becomes 
still more varied and picturesque ; an immense range of perpendicular 
walls of rock, called the Palisades, from 1300 to 500 feet high, rising from 
the water for a distance of nearly twenty miles. 

I was upon the whole much pleased with the scenery of the Hudson, 
though ilwill not go the length of saying it is equal to the llhinc, w’hicli 
is a more interesting river from its historical associations, and the pie - 
turesqiie ruins wliich adorn its banks. 

From New York I made an excursion to Boston, tht‘ metropolis of New 
England — a beautiful city, containing a population of 80,000 inhabitants. 
I had many delightful drives and walks in its lovely ncighbourliood, the 
scenery of which very closely resembles tluit of England, and is diversified 
witli pretty villas and country-seats. I went one day to Mount Auhnni, 
the Pere la Chaise of Boston, as lovely a spot as I have anywlicre seen, 
and of great extent, its romantic grounds comprising almost every variety 
of hill and dale. 

I of course visited Bunker’s Hill, where the famous battle was fought 
in 1775. They have just completed a splendid monument there, which 
is 220 feet high. I ascended to its summit by steam, and had a delight- 
ful view of the surroundinsr country. I was much pleased with Boston. 
It is quite an English-looking city ; has a handsome park, and many ex- 
cellent private residences. It is one of the oldest cities in the Union, 
having been founded in 16t30. 

My visit to Boston completed this portion of my tour in America, and 
on the 1 Ith of September I set sail for merry old England in the splen- 
did ship Ashburton^ of 1100 tons, with the pleasing reflection that 
neither my time nor my money had been fruitlessly spent. 

There is not that pleasure in making a tour on the American conti- 
nent that there is in an excursion of a similar nature in Europe ; for 
though scenes of exquisite beauty and grandeur are to be met with, they 
are far apart, and the general character of the scenery is too monotonous 
to please me ; neither are there to be found those interesting relics of 
antiquity which give such a peculiar charm to European countries. 
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LEGENDS OF TRACHENBERG. 

By John Oxknford. 

The Silesian city of Tracheiiberg, which stands on the banks of the 
Bartsch and the Schotzke, should properly be called “ Drachenberg,” as 
it takes its name from a mountain upon the top of wliich were found a 
nest of snakes, or, as they were then termed, “ dragons.*' The chief 
object of interest in this place is a large castle, once of extraordinary 
strength, which has recently been beautified by the addition of handsome 
parks. To this castle belongs our principal legend. 

In the garden attached to the edifice there are four stone statues, not 
very beautiful as works of art, but connected with a tale so striking, that 
it furnished our dear friend Herr Gbdssche (to whom we have been 
indebted for many legends) with the subject for a two-volume novel, 
which he ])ublished in the year 1837. Of the merits of this same novel we 
know nothing, not having seen even the outside of the same. We also 
confess that we have not curiosity eiHuigh to send to Germany for a copy. 
We take the story short, and a very good story it is. 

Two of the statues in question represent a cou[)le of very elegant per- 
sonages about to open a dance. If these are not so luindsome as they 
might be, we easily see that the fault lies with tlie artist ; but with 
respect to the other pair, who play on the fiddle, they are evidently 
meant to be repulsive. One of them, to be sure, is a fine-looking fellow, 
apparently led astray by evil passions ; but us for his compaidon, there is 
a devilish enjoyment about his face wliicli makes ns shudder as wo gaze 
uj)on him. 

[Our readers wdll be good enough to understand that when we auy 
we easily see,” and “ we shudder as wo gaze,’' and so on, yra have not 
the slightest notion of persuading them that we have actually beheld the 
figures. We imbue ourselves as much as we can with the spirit of our 
story, and occasionally we famjy the objects are really before us, but as 
for setting our eyes on this lumber of Tracbenberg — ball !] 

Now, according to the tale connected wdth these statues, a knight once 
lived at Castle Tracbenberg who possessed the very usual treasure of a 
lovely daughter. So dazzling was her beauty that it seems to have even 
obliterated her name, for to this day she is known by no other appellation 
than that of the “fair one of Tracbenberg.” 

This ** fair one” proved a sjid annoyance to her respectable father. At 
first she was so grand that not a single suitor appeared worthy of accept-* 
ai;ce in her eyes, although remarkably good offers poured in from aH 
parts of Silesia and Poland. Then the haughty mania went off, and 
she so far forgot herself as to fall in love with — a wandering rat- 
catcher. 

Rat-catchers were remarkable persons in the old days. The cunning 
which was necessary to ensnare the rat was supposed to be coin»* 
bined with a craft that passed terrestrial bounds. Thus we read of a 
rat-catcher who not only fascinated all the vermin out of a city by the 
charm of his music, but who afterwards piped all the children into a 
river, when a dispute arose as to his remuneration. Our present rat« 
jVot?. — VOL. LXXXVII. NO. CCCXLVII. 2 D 
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catcher looked superior to his vocation. He was a tall, stately, handsome 
man, with an Italian cast of countenance ; and when he stopped at the 
castle, which was not a little troubled by rats, he attracted the attention 
of all the servants. The fair one’s” own maid was particularly struck, 
and could not enough expatiate on the attractions of the rat-catcher while 
she dressed the hair of her young mistress. She almost fancied, she said, 
that he was some lovely supernatural being, like the Nixie who once 
appeared on the Bartsch. 

And what sort of a Nixie was that ?” asked the lady. 

A very beautiful creature,” answered the maid, who wore a dress 
of a light watery hue, and a head-gear gracefully formed of reeds. One 
day when a number of persons were dancing, she astonished them by 
appearing in the midst of them, and joining in their sports without utter- 
ing a syllable. Still more did she surprise them when she vanished no 
one knew how or whither. Two young fellows became so desperately 
enamoured of her, that they would not rest satisfied till they followed 
her ; and when they saw her plunge into the Bartsch, it hail such an 
effect on their weak minds that they died within three days after- 
wards.” 

This story, wliich certainly was poor and pointless enough, had not 
the effect of stifling in the bosom of the “ fair one” a burning curiosity 
to see the wonderful stranger. Ah! she might have been warned against 
the effects of curiosity, by the fate not only of the youths who followed 
the Nixie, but also by that of the wiseacre who had lately taken it into 
his head to stare at the spectral hearse.” 

Our readers are probably not aware, that in the I^ent of every year a 
hearse drawn by four black horses was in the habit of passing through 
Trachenherg, till it came to the Polish gate ; making a dreadful l attling 
noise as it went along, while the spectacle was enlivened by the fire whieli 
proceeded from tlie hoofs and nostrils of the liorses. At the gate it re- 
mained stationary for a moment ; w^hen all of a sudden the horses sprang 
into tlie air and vanished, and the hearse disappeared in a contrary direc;- 
tion, plunging itself into the castle ditch. An accidental meeliiig with 
this unlucky vehicle invariably produced a swelling in the head; and a 
godless wight, who ventured to peep at it from a window, was frightened 
to death in no time. Ultimately (after the time of our l^jgend), tlie 
sujjcrnatural nuisance was stopped by the discovery and rcs])ectable inter- 
ment of a human skeleton. That the gentleman was desirous of Uiirls- 
tian burial is conceivable enough ; but why he was so spiteful at every 
one who looked at the vehicle by which he gave notice of his wishes, 
we cannot explain. 

Curiosity, it must be observed, was rather a standing vice at Traclien- 
berg. Once a number of citizens, who were out late on the road h‘jiding 
to the castle, saw something white at a distance; and one of them returned 
to the spot on the following morning, to have the benefit of a closer in- 
spection. When he came home again he had seven noses, as the reward 
of his impertinent investigation ! 

The fair one,” obeying the impulse of the true Trachenherg curiosity, 
contrived to see the rat-catcher unobserved ; and in an instant fell des- 
perately in love with him. The rat-catcher had previously beheld the “ fair 
one,” and had likewise been smitten. Glances were soon followed by 
assignations ; and in time the knight’s daughter and the gallant snarer 
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of vermin met every evening in the castle garden. It i« consoling to 
learn, altjo, that our hero was no real rat-catcher, but on ItaUan nobkmiui, 
who had ded his country for political reasons, and merely adopted as a 
dernwr ressovt tlie honourable professioii of which he was an a|)pis!iaiit 
member. 

At one of the interviews in the garden, the Italian told his beloved 
that he must set out for liis own land on the following morning, and 
made the very reasonable request that she would remain coastant to him 
for one year. Surely this was not so long a time— this one iittk year. 
Nevertheless, we grieve to say that it proved too long for the ** fair one” 
of Tracheuberg, although slie had made the most sokam vows of 
fidelity. 

Wliat were the political views of the count we cannot say ; but tins 
we know, that events at home proved favourable to his interests ; that lie 
recovered his estates ; and that, when before the end of the year he re- 
turned to Silesia, and rode up to Castle Trachenberg to claim liis hride, 
he cut a very stately figure, and was followetl by a very splendid train. 
Greatly was he disgusted wlien he overtook anotlier train, equally splen- 
did, and heard that the ladies and gentlemen vvlio conipos«»,d it w(^re 
going to the castle on purpose to celebrate tlie marriage oi* the “ fair 
one” with — somebody else. 

In the presence of all the company he swore very lustily (hat he would 
be revenged ; and to attain that end he adopted the expedient of calling 
on the Father of Evil, who, iu those days, seems to have Iwcn always 
ready to appetir, on the slightest hint that his presence was desirabu*. 
The devil rose into sight, and made an agiecraent, by winch he umler- 
took to grant a full allowance of revenge to the count; the latter, on his 
part, giving himself up, body and soul, in return, on the old-fasluontiid 
plan. Thus wus a very good cause spoiled by the employment of very 
sorry expedients. 

The wedding ceremony was performed at the castle t>n the following 
day, wdien our w'orthy confederates introduced themselves in the guise ol* 
foreign musiciauvs, and offered to accompany the dancers with some rare 
instruments. Ihe offer was gladly accepted; and when evening came, 
and the tables were removed, tlie bride and bridegroom stood up to o[)«n 
the dunce. 

Among all the horrible sounds that ever were heard in this world, there 
was never found one to equal the sound that arose when the two HtraTJge 
musicians struck up. Not only did a frightful yelling and shriekiug pro- 
ceed from the strings, but there was a sort of derisive jabbering all round 
the room, as il’ a troop of devils were mocking at the solemnities. 
bride* and bridegroom could not stir from their place, and felt, to their 
horror, that their clothes were growing rigid like metallic sheets, and 
that the blood in their veins was turning’ colder and colder. I’his most 
unpleasant sensation gained in intensity; the unfortunate couple were 
unable to draw a breath, and at length stood, garments and all, trans- 
formed to stone. A roar of exultation from the strange musicrians fol- 
lowed this extraordinary change ; but their mirth was stayed by a tre- 
mendous clap of thunder, which had no sooner ceased than they also 
were petrified to statues. That the guests fled in all directions is not to 
be wondered at ; nor do we see any cause to envy the old knight of the 

2 D 2 
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castle^ who found himself alone with the four statues. He looked at 
them for a few minutes, and then, putting on the best face he could, he 
slunk off to the castle garden. It is impossible to have two passions very 
strong at the same moment, and hence the old man’s grief for the loss of 
his daughter was not half so acute as it would have been if the circum- 
stances of her decease had been less frightful. 

When day dawned, he gathered together the most stout-hearted of his 
guests and retainers, and returned to the ball-room to perform the very 
unpleasant task of removing the figures. There they stood, looking 
more horrid than eter, with the morning sun shining upon their im- 
movable features. What must have been the sensation of those domestics 
who had to lift them from their place, we do not pretend to conjecture. 

The worthy old knight, with a fine sense of discriminating justice, had 
the bridal pair honourably buried in the castle garden, and put up a 
mass for their souls ; whilst he ordered the devil and his partner to be 
dishonourably flung into a certain yard appropriated for the slaughter of 
incurable steeds. Having thus judiciously settled matters, he went to his 
bed, but was disturbed by a most unpleasant sourul, which lasted the whole 
night. When he arose he saw to his horror thnt the grave in the garden 
had reopened, and that there were standing by it the statues, not only of 
the bridal couple, but also of the strange musicians. 

The experiment was made of reburying the young couple, and pitch- 
ing the others into a deep lake ; but this proved a failure, for the next 
morning they all four stood at their old spot, and, as this was just before 
the window of the castle, it was almost impossible to avoid seeing them. 
The old knight then thought of getting the servants of the petrified 
count as assistants, and persuaded them to take away their master and 
his associate. This plan was of no avail, for the servants could never 
proceed a score of miles from the castle before the unlucky statues had 
slipped through their fingers, and were at their old post with a precision 
worthy of mechanism. 

At last some good man suggested to the knight, that the four statues, 
as they seemed to liave such an affinity to each other, should all be 
buried together in the garden, and have a decent service performed over 
them. This expedient was adopted ; the devil, among the rest, came in 
for his share of the benediction, and there was no more disturbance in the 
castle. 

But how is it the figures are to be seen now ? Because a later occu- 
pant of the castle, finding them in the course of a general digging, 
thought they would make pleasing ornaments for his garden, and set 
them up accordingly. If the old knight had been of the same mind as 
his successor, what a world of trouble would have been saved I 
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THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 

BY CHARLES HERVEY. 

Politics at a Discount — “ La Eilleul© des Pees”— Carlotta Grisi,” Perrot— La 

Guerre des Femmes” — Zes SuUes d'un Soi{fflet — “ Suzanne au Bain,” Mademoi* 

selle Cico, No. 4 of “ La Foire aux Idees.” 

“ Je vais revoir mon comptoir, ma boutique; 

Jc vais revoir mes parens» mes amis; 

Et nous aliens voir si la Iltpublique 
Pour nous attendre est rest^e a Pans.” 

So saug F61ix and Delannoy in “ line Semaine h. Londres/’ and so— 
a peu de choses pies — might sing many a homeward-bound }>i]grim| 
gladly exchanging what I horn me blase calls the chocolate fogs of London 
and tlie incipient snows of Switzerland for the invigorating purity of a 
Parisian sky. For, in spite of all that alarmists may say to the cemtrary, 
the baneful, upasiau iiiBuence of anarchy and socialism is rapidly giving 
way to a more cheering state of things : people are beginning to Bnd 
out — better late than never — that even Robert Houdin himself, tlm far- 
famed wizard of the Palais Royal, is a mere Tom Noddy compared with 
some of the political conjurors whose feats date from February 24, 1848 ; 
and that a Republic may be as effectually, if not always as easil}^ esenmoUe 
as a pocket-handkerchief. Like Monsieur Paris in the ‘‘ Foire aux Id^es,” 
who, after retreating in alarm from the audacious little republican pro- 
geny of la Mhre Gigogne, suddenly plucks up courage and whips them 
all round, the great majority of Frenchmen have at last made up their 
minds to face the enemy, and throw up the parts they have so long 
sustained of April, or rather February fools. 

Nevertheless, their dislike to things as they are is passive rather than 
active. Far from sharing the enthusiasm of worthy Monsieur Jeanne, 
ihe papetier of the Passage Choiseul, wliose legitimate ardour entails 
upon himself on an average one duel and an indefinite number of inigi- 
listic encounters every week, they look on the Republic as a kind of 
povisional cobweb, which may be swept away any day by a vote of the 
Assembly; and feeling perfectly convinced that, as in the dramas of the 
penny theatres, the rightful lieir (according to their own individiial 
views) must eventually get the upper hand, they consider the present 
state of transition as au inevitable corvee^ and smoke the pipe of resig- 
nation en attendant mieux. 

One necessary consequence of this indifference is a gencjral disinclina- 
tion to talk politics : beyond the precincts of the Assembleo Nationale 
and the Bourse, the most confirmed button holder hai’dly dares to hint 
at anything approaching to this used-up and forbidden theme. The 
Turko-Russian question, Kossuth’s letter to Lord Palmerston, and even 
Huber’s condemnation, are equally at a discount, and yield the palm, 
both in club and salon, to the last performances of Rachel and the first 
of “ La Filleule des F^es.” 

“ La Filleule des Fees!” Had the announcement of this Terpsichorean 
novelty met my eye some two months ago, through the medium of the 
newspapers, I should probably have wistfully murmured, 

May I be there to see! 

For, let me tell you, courteous patron of the New Monthly^ it is no 
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easy matter to sit down in an English watenn»r-place, or, what is 
worse still, in a remote corner of Erin’s green isle, and write page 
after page about sparkling vaudevilles and pretty French actresses, as 
if one had them sous le mam ! Yet such, with little intermission, has 
been my destiny for the last year and a half, and, parole d'honneur, as 
Selby used to say in the “Prisoner of War,’’ a most ungrateful, tanta- 
lising task I have found it. However, ckaqne malheur a so7i terme : a 
few weeks back I caught myself humming JVL Dumolet’s 

Bon voyage, ct vite a Paris ; 

and henceforward, lo long as the above seductive little metropolitan 
dissyllabic maintains its position at the foot of my monthly causerle, so 
long mayst thou feci assured, indulgent reader, that the hahilue is at 
his post, intent on amusing not only himself but tliec also. Si faire 
sc pent. 

To return to “La Fillcule des Ff'es.” Mesquinarie, so long tlie order 
of the day at the ( )pera, has at length given way to largesse ; and it is 
but fair to add, that in tlu' getting up of the new ballet liberality and 
good taste go hand in hand. The oldest inhabitant, or rather ahonne 
of the Academic, can hardly call to mind a mlse en seene so harmonious 
in all its details and so perfect in its ensemble. The costumes are un- 
usually varied and picturesque, and the groupings arranged with con- 
sumnuito skill; as for the scenery, it is worthy of fairy-land, and of 
Monsieur Camboii and his coadjutors. 

I wish that the projectors of the Pkonctie News, instead of rendering 
our language still more unintelligible than it is, had exercised their in- 
genuity in inventing a new set of comjdimcntary phrases and e])ithets, by 
the help of wliicli I miglit, in some ineiisure, have satisfied my conscience, 
and fittingly eulogized Cailotta Grisi, As it is, I fear I must lay down 
my j)eu in despair. What can I say of her that has not been said a 
hundred tiraiis before ? — and how infinitely would all that I could say fall 
short C)f the reality ! Let the applauding shouts, the rappels.^ the flowers 
nightly carpeting the stage in her honour, speak for me ; no one will 
dispute their eloquence or sincerity. 

As for Perrot, his brilliant reutrec and admirable jicrformance of the 
peasant Ahnu has already excited the jealousy of certain of his com- 
rades ; one of whom (a eiin firmed hnvard) thus gave his opinion of the 
eminent pantomimist : “ Je iie lui trouve ricn de remarquable, voyez-vous ; 
il no mime pas trop rnal, e’(*st vrai, niais uii autre aurait pu joucr Ic role 
aussi bien que lui,” and so on for a quarter of an hour, until he finally 
stopped short for want of breath, and waited for an answer. “ Ma 
foi!” replied the person addressed, “je ne suis pas assez connaisscur pour 
discuter les quality's de I’artiste dont vous me parlez: seiilcmeiit, si 
J’avais il ehoisir, il me semble que je pr^fererais bien un Perrot k un 
jnerro-quet.” 

The veto officially put on the performances of “ Rome,” and the con- 
sequent temporary closing of the Porte St, Martin, have proved a real god- 
send to the other boulevard theatres, and more particularly to the Tlie&tre 
Historique, where Dumas’ “ Guerre des Femmes” continues to draw 
excellent houses. The piece, like all produced under M, Hostein’s 
management, is carefully got up, and is, to say the least, as interesting 
and amusing as any of its predecessors. M^lingue and the charming 
Madame Rey contribute by their exiertions not a little to its success^ 
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and Pierron, in an episodic and somewhat canaille part, after making hin 
audience heartily wish him hanged, drawn, and quartered, for his ras- 
cality, during four acts, comes out in the fifth with a few genuine iouclies 
of pathos, which bring the sobs and pocket-handkerchiefs of the sensitive 
into full play. 

Two or three weeks ago a considerable scandnh was caus(‘d in tJie 
coulisses of the Theatre Fran^‘ais, by a quarrel between B— , the 

BolwgbroJtp of “ Le Verre d’Eau,” and R , the younger brother of 

a celebrated tragic actress. A version of the afiair found its way into 
one or two of the newspapers ; but many of the j»articular8 given were 
either ])artially incorrect, or altogether apocryphal. The real facts are as 
follows : — 

After a “ wordy war” of some minutes, B so far forgot himself 

as to give his youthful opponent a most unmistakable box on the eaf; 
as a n(‘cessary conse(piencc, the preliminary arrangernente for a meeting 
on the following day were made foitlnvith, and seconds chosen. La nuit^ 

however, j)orfe conseil ; and B , possibly thinking be had gone too 

far, s(*nt one of his temoins to his adversary early next morning with a 

letter of nj)ology. R , after carefully perusing the missive, observed 

that B w^oukl find him in the Bois (le Boulogne at the appointed 

hour, and declined giving any further answer. 

Botli jiarties wort? punctual at the rendezvous ; and on the appearance 

of his antagonist, 11 , stepping forward hat in hand, thus addiTSsed 

him : — 

1 liav(; niceived your letter, monsieur, and am perfectly disposed to 
accept the apology you tdfer me, neither wishing to kill you or bo killed 
by }’ou ; but 1 have first a (question to ask you. Were you in my pl{U*e, 
would you after a similar affront consider yourself satisfied with a similar 
excuse, or not ?” 

31 ais oui” answered B . 

‘‘ You are quite certain ?” 

Quite.” 

llnvhante de Vapprendre'^ replied R at the same time ad- 

ininistcj-iiig to Bolinyhrohe a vigorous sovfflet with oiuj hand, and with 

the otlh'r presciuting liini with a coi>y of his own letter. B , furious 

at this uiiOApeeted attack, insisted on an immediate appeal to arms ; the 
seconds, hovsever, unanimously refused to allow tlie matter to proceed 
further, and little R marched away with flying colours. 


A son of Aracdee de Beauplan, the clever vautLevilliste and musical 
composer, lately ac(]uired a somewhat questionable notoriety as author ci 
a most iiid(3licate little piece, or rather scene, which lost none of its licence 
by being perfbmied at the Vaudeville by Mademoiselle Cico. Its 
“ Suzanne au Bain,” attracted a large audience to witness the first repre- 
sentation ; the details and allusions, however, notwithstanding the prover- 
bial good humour of a Parisian public, were trap peu gazes to escape 
censure, and the curtain fell amid general disapprobation. Next day the 
managers received an intimation from the prokmreur de la republigue^ 
that the piece, although announced in the bills for repetition, must, on the 
score of its indecency, be withdrawn. The affiche was accorilingly altered,, 
but 80 late in the day that few persons present that evening in the theatre 
were aware of the change ; and great was the dbaf^Kuntment of a mem- 
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ber of the -Assembly, who Had taken a stall expressly to see “ Suzanne/^ 
when informed of the prohibition. 

Je suis vole !” he exclaimed — ‘‘ vole comme dans un bois. Je ne suis 
venu que pour voir Cico nue— « connueT 


Another novelty, and of a very different order of merit, is now exciting 
a marvellous y^rorc at the same theatre. I allude to the fourth number 
of “ La P'oire aux Id6es.” As a French critic justly remarked, the au- 
thors of this clever series had, in the preceding numbers, contented them- 
selves with inflicting skin-deep scratches on the objects of their satire ; 
but in No. 4 the rouge is literally flawed alive. What remains to 
be said in No. 5 is to me a puzzle, for the present highly real piece seems 
to have exhausted the vocabulary of abuse in its unmerciful hits against 
everything republican ; as for the members of the provisional govern- 
ment, Marrast en tke, it does not leave them a leg to stand on. 

Every couplet (and there are about fifty of them) has its point, and a 
pretty sharp one too ; and I am bound to say that the actors exert them- 
selves gallantly to make them tell. I would not wish a democ soc. (if he 
were a personal enemy of niy own) a more disagreeable task than to be 
forced to listen either to Air»broisc anatheniatising Messieurs les hornandsy 
and extorting an universal bis by his energetic delivery of the last line in 
the couplet final y 

La societe sc defend, ot ii* mourt pas, — 
or to Lecourt burlesquing the repuhlicains du lendemain ivith 

Nous n’avons eu personne a vaincre, 

' Ce qui fait que nous sonim’s de grands vainqiieurs, — 

or even to Henri Potier’s pretty air, ‘‘ Soc, soc, ot democ, and its ac- 
companying Sauvajeska,’’ a Mabillcian pas contrasting the utter choc^ 
nosopJies attitudes of Mademoiselle Cico with the unassuming grace and 
gentillessc of Madame Clary, 

Paris, October 22, 1849. 


THE THEATRES. 

The elastic “ eiis rationis^^'' to which tl^’ainatic philosophers give the 
name of “ theatrical llctivity,’’ after remaining pent up so long that we 
feared its elasticity would be destroyed altogether, has freed itself at last,, 
with such an impulse, with such a rapid spirit of production, that the part 
of our brain devoted to the drama has during the latter portion of October 
been kept in a constant whirl. 

In the first place, there has been Mr. Macready^s appearance at the 
Hay market, on the occasion of which John Bull determined to make up 
by enthusiasm for Brother Jonathan’s deficiencies in good manners. 
When we say that there was something really “ Lindish” in his reception, 
we shall give the best e.xpression to represent vivid hats and animated 
pocket-handkerchiefs. When we add that for many nights he played 
nothing but Macbeth and Hamlet, and that these performances drew 
crowded houses, we show that his success is as solid as it is brilliant. 
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At the New Strand Theatre, which now takes a prominent place amongp 
the Westminster establishments, Mrs. Stirlings, whom we praised in 
general terms last month, has made a decided step in her profession, by 
the impersonation of a character in which Mademoiselle Hachel created 
a Parisian /wrore last April. This character is Adrienne Lecouvreur^ a 
French actress, poisoned in the last century by a lady of quality, whom 
she rivalled in the affections of Marshal Saxe. The suppressed storms 
of jealousy, and the agonies of a painful death, are represented with an 
union of force and careful elahoration, which few of our present actresses 
could attain. The version of “Adrienne Lecouvreur,*’ which has served 
as a vehicle for this admirable histrionic display, has been made by 
Mr. John Oxenford, and is called the “ Reigning Favourite.’* 

At Sadler’s Wells another lady, of position far less established than 
Mrs. Stirling, has likewise made au important advance. Miss (Ryn’s 
performance of the Queen of Egifpt^ in Shakspearc’s “ Antony ami Cleo- 

E atra,” is not only distinguished by that sedulouif gesticulation which she 
as often cariied to an extreme, but is animated with an impulsive fii’e 
for which we hy no means gave her credit. It seems as if the real spirit 
at last moved freely, in spite of a severe discipline, not bursting the 
filters, but carrying them with facility. We really now begin to enter- 
*11 great hopes of Miss Glyn. 'I'he play, which has been drugged from 
the shelf by Mr. Phelps, has been put on the stage in most superb style. 
It is a grand moving f)icture of ancient Egyptian and Homan life. 

At the Surrey we find symptoms of that desire to rise into something 
of literary dramatic importance, which has been so laudably displayed at 
Sadler’s Wells and the Marylebone, and which promises to convert 
the old dramatic monarchy of Westminster into a federal system that* 
shall embrace the suburbs. Mr. Creswick, an actor of considerable 
merit, has placed himself at the head of this southern movement^ and 
Messrs. Rerriard and Marston, two of our best dramatists, have furnished 
the establishment with a domestic play, called “ Trevanion,” which has 
proved highly successful. 

The “ legitimate” business goes on at the Marylebone, and will go 
on till Christmas brings Mr. Watts and his company to the Olympic, 
that is now rising like a Pheenix from its ashes, to the edification of all 
who go through that delightful thoroughfare Wych Street. Mrs, 
Mowatt is still tlie heroine, choosing Shakspeare’s comedies as her sphere 
of action, and winning all hearts by the grace and beauty (mental and 
personal) with which she endows Beatrice and Rosalind, 

The Adel[)hiari wa«s have found matter for imitation in the famous 
pa^ des pntineurs, w'hich our friend Lurnley first exhibited to the London 
public, and a sprightly farce by Mr. Stirling Coyne terminates bril- 
liantly with the skating scene, which is transferred from the Danube to 
the not less renowned lake in the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 

The Lyceum has scarcely yet put out its strength, though we have a 
very clever farce, by Mr. Bernard, called “ A Practical Man,’* in which a 
fidgety, irresolute gentleman is played, as no one else can play such a 
part, by Mr. Charles Mathews. 

At the Princess’s opera remains the staple article. “ Don Giovanni” 
has been done in very creditable style ; and a young English singer, 
named Louisa Pyne, has not only made a successful debut as Zerlina^ 
but has created some sensation in Bellini s “ Sonnambula.” Her chief 
attributes are purity of style and faultlessness of intonation* 
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THE OGILVIES 

This is at once a passionate and a philosophical love story — apparently 
the first work of its author. Its very faults, as well as its beauties, attest 
to its being penned by a female hand. That Katherine Ogilvie, a ro- 
mantic girl of sixteen, should, on her first entrance into the world, discard 
a good-humoured sporting cousin for the impersonation of poor Keats in 
a certain Paul Lynedon, is by no means improbable ; but in this case the 
amount of passion awakened in the young girl by this man of clear brown 
complexion, and calm, contemplative eyes, exceeds probabilities, while the 
manner in which Paul is described as ever “ shaking back his beautiful 
hair” betrays the auth(trcss. The success with which the more minute 
charactei-i sties of the man are afterwards eliminated — his total want of 
that greatest of all attributes, truth to himself and to nature — his un- 
pardonalde weakness in trifling with young Katherine's aflectioiis at the 
time tliat he is attached to her cousin — his reawakened and guilty pass^ 
for Kath(jrine when a woman and a wife — all swamped in one great otB 
simultaneous climax — marriage and death — more than re])ay, however, in 
their transcendent and highly-wrought beauty, any slight deficiencies at 
the onset. 

The story of the loves — no less poweiTid, but better regulated — of 
Eleanor Ogilvie and of Philip Wychnor, is an admirable antithesis to the 
^preceding Romeo and Juliet affair. A description oft done before, that of 
a cathedral close and its population of deans, canons, deacons, and tlieir 
wive^aud widows and daughters, so formal, so select, so prostrate before 
the paganism of conventional propriety, introduces us to this true and 
loving couple, and a harsh, uncompromising anut, Mrs. Breynton, who is 
at the bottom of much future suffering, and who so far forgets tlie imma- 
culate propriety of the close as to jmrloin and read lovers’ letters. Philip, 
however, entails misery on himself and his love by refusing, on principle, 
to enter upon the career opened to him by previous expenses incurred in 
his education, and by other advantages secured to him, because he does 
not feel a call to the ministry. Few will sympathise with the lover in 
this heroism of principle. If not good enough, lie ought to have sought 
to have made himself so. Eleanor, in abetting him in this ecstatic refine- 
ment, makes all the sacrifices come from herself. Ho makes none; yet 
the nobility of soul that could yearn for nothing but timtb and w isdom and 
justice in works of intellect and imagination — a career to which Philip, 
seceding from the church, is fain to devote himself — surely demands 
some of those elements of thought and attributes of mind which might 
as well have fitted their possessor to the ministry of Christ as to that of 
man. These are grave inconsistencies in working out so serious a problem 
as the heroism which underlies the common forms of life. The 
authoress lierself, in one of her best philosophical moods, advocates the 
right of love in earnest language : — 

Most writers on the subject are (she says), we think, somewhat in the wrong. 

* The Ogilvies. A Novel, in 3 vols. Chapman and HaU. 
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They never consider that love is duty — a moat solemn and holy duty! Ue who* 
loving and being beloved, takes upon himself this second life, this glad hurtien of 
another's hapjuness, has no right to sacrifice it for any other human tie. It is the 
fashion to extol the self-devotion of the girl who, for parental caprice, or to work 
out the happiness of some lovelorn sister, gives up the chosen of her heart, whose 
heart’s ciiosen she knows herself to l>c. And the man who, rather than make a 
loving woman a little poorer in worldly wealth — but oh, how rich in affection!-— 
proudly conceals his love in his own breast, and will not utter it— he is deemed a 
self-denying hero! Is this riglit? 

You writers of moral detion, who exalt to the skies sarridees s\ich as these, 
what would you say if for any cause under Heaven a wiie gave up a husband, or 
a husband a wife, each dt)oming the other to suflbring worse than death? And 
is the tie bctwcLMi two hearts knitted together by mutual love less strong, less 
sacred, before the altar-vow than after it? 

This is a noble vindication of the rights of love, and exhibits to great 
advantage the author's capacity, manifest throughout, of placing Iccliwgs 
and acts alike in tlicir projjer position ; looking at thorn in the iiakedzieas 
of truth, discarding all that is conventional and artificial, ami guiding her 
judgment solely by the elementary tests of conscienct^ and nature. 

IMiilip, however, not acting exactly as ho ought, had he considered the 
breaking ol‘ the bond of love a sin, even though no consecrated ordinance 
had rendered the actual perjury visible guilt, is devoted to a life of hard 
s^tfjkgles, first as tutor to the sou of an unfortunate editor, who aj>peara 
tOTTO brought in for the sake of some secret personality, and next as a 
writer hiniself, a frequenter of the British Museum, and a friend of Dr. 
Drysclale, in whose company he learns to write out of his own sotil, and 
not for the apj)robati()ii of any particular set or coterie. It is needless to 
say that the author has not ventured upon such an incrcHlible legend as 
to state that Philip was enabled by his writing to earn Eleanor for Ins 
wife ; no, that is accomplished more; intelligibly by a sub-dean bequeathing 
to her some 6000/. Eleanor was, at the time that this fortunate legacy 
came, abroad, and - -what between her aunt^s deliiupiency and an incorrect 
represen tatio]i which had been made to Philip of her former relation with 
Paul Lynedon — her return is only follow’ed by estrangement and by a 
series of mistakes which seem so easy to remedy, as to inflict “ delightful 
torture” on tJie novel -reader. Tliat the result to tliese pure hearts and 
iniiidvS is happiness, we need not say, hut, before that is attained, the sick- 
ness of hope deferred, and the agony of a guileless soul’s suffering from 
unjust aspersions, are told in what decidedly constitute the ino|t forcible 
passages and most touching pages of the work. The impression left at 
the conclusion is that of remarkable power on the part of the author-— 
great caj)acity for intensity of feeling — high intellectual attributes — dis- 
crimination alike in the internal and extermd world — and an earnest rather 
than a subtle imagination — a mind more given to emotion and impulse 
than to niceties or novelties of detail, plot, or construction. 

# 

THE CAXTONS.* 

‘‘ Regakbed as a novel,*’ says Sir E. Bulwer Lytton in his preface, 

** this attempt is an experiment, somewhat apart from any previous work 
of the author : it is the first in which humour has been employed less for 

♦ The Caxtons; a Family Picture, By Sir E, Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 3 vdb 
William Blackwood and Sons. 
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the purpose of satire than in illustration of amiable characters ; — it is the 
first, too, in which man has been viewed less in his active relations with 
the world than in his repose at his own hearth ; — in a word, the greater 
part of the canvas has been devoted to the completion of a simple 
Family Picture.** And a beautiful picture it is too : the portraits 
striking, yet characteristic ; the colouring exquisitely tasteful, yet true to 
nature ; the accessories of details and incidents trifling in themselves, 
yet of great importance in the history of ordinary life, and attesting in 
this particular instance, what Lamartine has said of th0 family generally, 
that each has a history in itself, and even a poem, to those who know 
how to search its pages. The amount of high feeling and of true 
heroism that is involved in the almost daily transactions of life, has been 
hitherto far too much overlooked by writers of fiction. They have 
deemed it too much a matter of necessity to wander into the realms of 
the extraordinary and the excessive, to excite the sympathies. It may 
be that the blase novel-reader will still prefer the work of high excite- 
ment, but the great majority will decidedly be won where the sympathies 
of all are concerned ; for there are few who will not find, sornevvliere or 
other, their own thoughts reflected in a family pictuie. It has been 
justly and beautifully remarked, that the chivalry of the world ha^pt' 
perished because its arena has been transferred from the lists of the^pd 
to the closet of tlie student — because it grapples with a prejudice instead 
of a giant, and boasts for its trophies not prostrate bodies but en- 
franchised tlurnghts. 8o it is, also, in respect to domestic ties and 
family life. In the sanctity of affection, under its humbler forms— in the 
modest ministry of kindness — in the devotion of love, refined by trial and 
transformed by faith — in the aspirations of youth — its exuberant ener- 
gies turning, as with the instinct of nature, for space and development- 
in the sad fact tliat every profession and career is overstocked, every path 
in life already encumbered by others, that, as Sir E. Bulwer Lytton has 
it, the numbers of the one too many in the midst of the crowd** are 
daily increasing in the inevitable progress of modern civilisation — in all 
these there exist poetic elements, which will grow richer as time explores 
them, and more improving and chastening the more we learn and accus- 
tom ourselves to love and appreciate mind, and intellect, and goodness, 
and their proclucts, above worldly gain and ambition. Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton airives at a similar conclusion, only he justly adds that, con- 
stituted as youth is, with the desire of action as strongly implanted in 
its nature as any of the most powerful emotions of after-life, it is rarely 
until our researches have spread o\er a wider area that we becomo 
sensible of so simple and so hackneyed a truth, that, whatever our wan- 
derings, our happiness will be found within a narrow compass, and 
amidst the objects more immediately within our reach. Sir K. Bulwer 
Lytton, who has shown his mnsteiy^n all the various fields of fiction — 
the satirical, the historical, and the tragical — has also evinced the same 
power in this novel of domestic life ; and, from the circumstance before 
alluded to, of the numerous class to which its interests must have a 
charm, adorned in this instance by the chastening and improving pen of 
genius, we should think that, if not the highest work of art of its 
author, it will be the most popular and the most extensively admired and 
appreciated. 
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ERNEST VANE * 

Mb. Cochrane has undertaken a bold task in this his last novel— 
the unflinching exposure and unsparing flagellation of the vices of the 
so-called man of fashion. It would be difficult to depict a more diabolical 
character than the one in question. Beauty and grace of person are to 
him but a veil to dissipation of the most reckless and abandoned kind; 
and title and position in society, and even wealtli, are all made subservient 
to the same daring repudiation of the obligations of life, and of all laws, 
human and divine. Such is Luttrel, only son of Lord Linton, ns he is 
here depicted to us. Luttrel had recently exchanged from the Guards fora 
company in a regiment of the line, at that time quartered in Wales, for his 
extravagance had quite ruined Lord Linton ; and he had aolemnly told him 
that this was the very last cflbrt he would make to save him. Before join- 
ing his regiment ho had to break off with that which came with other 
vices under the general denomination of “ London habits,” — the daughter 
of a Tyrolese gentleman, in who?e house Luttrel was one night, during 
his travels, driven to ask shelter, and which kindness he, as a maUer of 
course, repaid by the seduction of his only child. The homo of Marie, 
ai^pthe luxury of the Sybifrite’s life, are well depicted, as are also the 
pangs of a first separation, and the utter ruin of the heart’s best afiec- 
tions. But what ^vas all this to the hardened man of fashion? A luerti 
subject for ridicule and cold irony. 

in tlio neighbourhood to which Luttrel was forced by the exigences of 
his circumstances there dwelt a retired Liverpool merchant of great 
wealth, who had purchased one of the finest properties of the coutity, 
and whose whole hopes and affections were centred in an only daughter, 
Ida, — worthy by her beauty and her virtues of the love with which she 
was cherished. In the same neighbourhood dwelt also Ernest Vane and 
liis sister —less wealtliy than their parvenu'* neighbours, but of old 
family and good county connexions. Ihe familiarity of neighbourhood 
had begot a warm affection between Ernest and Ida ; but unluckily, Lord 
Linton had heard of the wealth of the Leslies and the inheritance of the 
only daughter, and, coveting the latter for his ruined and profligate son, 
he so wrought upon the old merchant's vanity, by the promise of associa- 
tion with titled and lugh political personages, as to seduce him to his 
views, even against his better feelings as a father, and the acknowledged 
preference of his (laughter. 

In the mean time, Luttrel himself had not been inactive in his own 
particular line. IJe had been busy winning the affections of Algitha 
Vane, for his own purposes; and although he had failed, still he had so 
far succeeded as to blast the young girl’s reputation for ever. It is 
after this last outrage that he is introduced to us as the wooer of the 
young and guileless Ida ! The sacrifice of the lamb is momentarily ex- 
pected, when, luckily, Ernest discovers at the same time that the villain 
who has deceived his sister is also the favoured suitor of his betrothed. 
He hastens to London, seeks a quarrel with the man of fashion, and is 
killed by him ! This is more of a tragical denouement than generally 
appertains to works of fiction ; but Luttrel lives U) be punished by those 

* Ernest Vane. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, M.P. 2 veds. Henry 
Colburn. 
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inflictions, worse than death, which infallibly attend upon vice and crime. 
There are few works, indeed, in which the particular objects held in view 
by the author are wrought out with more effect and pathos ; and, but for 
the repulsiveness of Luttrel’s character, we know of few that possess a 
deeper or more sustained interest. 


THE LORD OF THE MANOR.# 

Mr. Hall is a bold racy writer. He tackles with his subject as in 
good old times a Fielding or a Smollett would have done ; only Mr. IJaUs 
low life is the low life of the times we live in, and Mr. HalFs slang is the 
real thing of the present day — all that a prurient cockneyism has super- 
added in the way of ‘‘ stunning,” “ milling,” “ chalking,” and a thousand 
other erudite embellishments to the vulgarisms of olden times. 

Jacky Stratford, the hero of the story, is the illegitimate offspring of 
an English baronet, and a drunken Irish mother, whom he casts oft' and 
marries to his groom. His education is made to embrace a knowledge 
of the imitation of birds, cats, old clothosmeii, chalk drawings of Newgate 
martyrs, street-preaching, chanting, whistling double, still vaulipg, 
single stepping, boxing, and music. His business proceedings were maml)^ 
limited to wheeling a barrow for a greengrocer woman, driving a dog- 
cart, and the “ Irish trade” — that is to say, begging. As, however, he 
failed in obtaining “celebracy” in the latter dtipartment, he went ulti- 
mately into service, beginning at the institution of a C}u*istianised Jew 
and quack, a Dr. Benzoni. Wc have no doubt that there arc many 
who will roar over the broad caricature pictures of this worthy and of 
his promising family, and that their cacliinnation will reach its acme when 
they come to the tricks played upon the gallant widow -hunter, Colonel 
O’Craizem, who allows his nose to be put into a vice, in order to win a 
doting old lady, who finishes by running away with another young hero 
of this story — one William Kent, who is depicted as a kind of low-life 
cherubim. An extract will give the best idea of the two young heroes, 
as also of the peculiar snnu'tness of style and choice language in which 
the author indulges. It is upon the occasion of our hero coming out as 
a prodigy monkey-monster at a minor theatre : — 

So, l)y the left sitle of a sovoreiern, 'old prompter Cousins was right. That 
rehearsal last night -was what Billy Kent calls a conic section j it was a 
puzzler! 1 must not tell poor Billy all at once about my degrees; it might 
make him faint. I doii’t kiunv what 1 sliall eventually have to do witli 
him. I am now speaking of after life. It is to me the most screamin’ thing, 
as how he can won all the prizes at school and yet he such a precious little 
baby. Dang me! only to think that yesterday, when I went out to take a little 
airin’ arter bisiness— Ini, ha! bisincss of Dr. Benzoni’s— -that there be was n 
watchin’ for me at the corner of the street— ay, two hours; and wliat for? ha, ha! 
Hivin’ in one of the best grubbed houses in the west— to bring me a little 
tart, for fear 1 should never have had anythin’ nice sin' I left liis grandmother’s 
employ! Bless me, but that cliap always makes me cry! Dash me, if be finds out 
when I am to make my grand deboot, he’ll be there a settin’ up a scream, or 
kickin’ up some such fun! 

This, the reader will say, has little to do with the country or with lord- 

# The Lord of the Manor; or Lights and Shades of Country Life. By John 
Tliomas Hall, Esq. 2 vols. William Shoberl. 
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ing it at the manor. Whoever, indeed, locdcs for the pomised " lights 
and shades of country life’^ wiil be wofnlly disappcuutea, £hr m {peat por- 
tion of the story passes in London ; and when tlie aetors take memselves 
off from the gin-palace to the manor, it is only London hfe removed to the 
country — parvenus of the very lowest description placed in the positum 
of respectable and responsible persons. In fact, it is >^ry didScult to give 
an idea of a work which interests itself solely with chamet^rs whidi we 
can neither understand nor sympatliise with. To say thei'e is not talent, 
however, would be erroneous; for low cockney lifts is hit off, as ffn* ms 
we are enabled to judge, to perfection ; and the aetoi*s, whether itsalities 
or not, are certainly humorous and grotesque caricatures. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS AND LETTERS OF BEKNAHD 

BARTON.* 

Literary persons will welcome these relics of a worthy man — one 
who, from his fine spirit of devotion, honourable feeling, and lagh 
morality, was an honour to the craft. “• The staple of his poems,*’ says a 
critic in the Edinburgh RevieWy is description and meditation*—* 
d||cription of quiet home scenery, sweetly and feelingly wrought out — 
and meditation overshadowed with tenderness and exulted by dov(»tiou, 
but all terminating in soothing and even cheerful views of the condi- 
tion and prospects of mortality.” It was to Mr. Barton that Charles 
Lamh wrote, on the occasion t)f his contemplating abandoning Iris pro* 
fessioii fur a literary life, that vehement exj)osition of an author’s miseries 
which has since excited much discussion, and has been stated to bo an 
exaggeration. “ We have known,” says one celebrated publishcjr, who 
measures literature by the yard, “■ authors by profession who lived <‘heer- 
fully and comfortably labouring at the stated sum per sliegt as n‘gulaiiy m 
the weaver at his loom or the tailor on his board; but dignified with the 
consciousness of following a high and ennobling occupation, with all the 
mighty minds of past ages as their daily friends and oonipanioUH.” 
Without stopping to remark upon the refinement of feeling and tin? 
delicate appreciation of an author’s calling and his proverbial sensibilities, 
in comparing him with a pale weaving-machine, and a man doing a 
woman’s duty, we must say we do not consider Charles Lamb’s statement 
to bo at all over-charged. Our own experience chimes with him, and 
we might quote the introduction to the Patriot,” a tragedy in five tuHs, 
by George Stephens, which has just come to hand, as a case in point — 
a most sad one too. And who has not known, as well as th(‘ amiable 
Elia, literary men almost starving? Wo have letters every mouth from 
such ; others wc have known relieved by the last frailty from conscious- 
ness ; and others again seeking for relief from the last resource of all — 
self-destruction. 

There is (says the same scribbling publisher) an invariable incom- 
patibility of the poetical temparanxeut with habits of husuxess Riid steady 
application. This would only show that what dur publisher gets from 
his literary tailors and weavers cannot, by his own showing, be poetry. 
The wise sayings and the parables wi^h were legaeied by a Ee^etner 
to a whole world were not given forth with the regularity of a machine; 

Selections from the Poems and Letters of Bernard Barton. Edited by his 
Daughter. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
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wherefore then expect poor fallen man to be more highly gifted than the 
inspired of olden time^ and to be able to send forth in a business-like man- 
ner, and with never-failing assiduity, the inexhaustible gifts of the spirit ? 

This subject, suggested by Mr. Barton’s case, and others which have 
unfortunately come but recently before us, have carried us away from 
the consideration of a volume from which we would willingly have made 
extracts. We perceive that it is headed by a goodly list of subscribers, 
which rejoices our hearts, for the sake of a good man’s child ; but it 
contains so varied and instructive a correspondence with many of the 
leading men of the day, and such a selection of poems to claim notice, 
both by their elegant simplicity and purity of style and feeling, that we 
feel no misgivings as to tlie success of the undertaking. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY.# 

We are haj)py in having it in our power to notice this Dictionary of 
Professor Spiers’s, which has been completed after a continuous labour of 
fourteen years. It exhibits an extraordinary advance on all former dic- 
tionaries, as it embraces all modern terms of literature, science, and art, 
and it is certainly the most complete work of its kind ever produced. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE.f 
A TH1HD volume of this delightful and interesting work has made its 
appearance. The author, we should suppose in answer to some animad- 
versions that have been made upon the subject by the democratic press, 
has introduced this lU'-w volume with a forcible and well-written chapter 
on the hereditary principle. The curiosities of aristocratic family his- 
tory are afterwards evolved in connexion with the strange history of 
Charles Brandon’s widow and her second marriage — the romance of Sir 
Robert Dudley — Bess of Hardwick and the Talbots — the Cavendishes 
and the Stanhopes — Lord Pembroke and Sir George Wharton — the 
Wharton and Stuart duel — the Bruce and Sackvillc duel— the Lord 
Crichton of Sanquhar and the disputed Earldom of Menteith. A bill of 
fare surely sufficient to tempt the most fastidious, and to which we hope 
to be able to refer at length at an early opportunity. 


RUINS OF MANY LANDS.J 

IMost heartily do we rejoice to see a second and an enlarged edition of 
Mr. MiclielFs remarkable work. We should do so if it were only for the 
self-congratulatory fact tliat these Poems first saw the day in Ainsworth^ s 
Magazine ; but we do so from far more agreeable feelings, not unmingled 
with wonder and surprise that any book of poetry should reach a second 
edition in our days. It speaks of an improving taste, which is as grati- 
fying as Mr. MichelFs success, or the part which we have taken in first 
bringing his poetry before the world. 

Ueueral Jb'rcncn -English and English-French Dictionary ; newly composed 
from the French Dictionaries of the French Academy, Laveaux, Boiste, B^che- 
relle, &c. ; from the English Dictionaries of Johnson, Webster, Richardson, &c.; 
and from the Special Dictionaries and Works of both Languages. In 2 vols. 
By Professor A. Spiers, Ph.D. London, Whittaker and Co. 

t The Romance of the Peerage ; or, Curiosities of Family History. By George 
lAllieCraik. Vol. III. Chapman and Hall. 

t Kuins of many Lands. A descriptive Poem. By Nicholas Micheil* Second 
edition, enlarged. W. Tegg andCo. 
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EIGHTEEN MONTHS* POLITICAL LIFE IN ITALY. 

By L, Mariotti, 

AUTHOR OP “ ITAUY, PAST AND PRESENT,” 

[Our political opinions are not in accordance with those of the writer 
of the following article. We liave no faith in Young Italy — no Iiope in 
the possible regeneration of that fallen country. We entertain no animo- 
sity against our ancient ally Austria ; but, on the contrary, heartily re- 
joice in its successes, both in Piedmont and rebellious Hungary. Oharlos 
Albert, in our opinion, deserved bis losses ; and the victorious achieve- 
ments of gallant old Radetski were matter of triumph to us. Little did 
we sympathise with the Roman insurrection, commenced by assassimition 
and sustained by terror and oppression. Small love had we for a ruler 
like Mazzini ; still less for a leader like Garibaldi. Very glad, therefore, 
were we when such a deplorable state of things was put an end to by 
French interference; the Roman republic extinguished; the Pope r<»- 
stored to his throne. 

Thus it will be perceived that our political bias is wddely dilTerent from 
that of M. Mariotti. 

But this shall not prevent him from having a fair hearing. An Italian, 
he is qualified to discuss Italian questions. A sincere man, he is entitled 
to respectful consideration. Fearless, earnest, eloquent, he is certain to 
command attention, even from those who, like ourselves, differ from 
him altogether in opinion. — Ed. N. M. M.] 

We have, of late, heard and read much about Italy ; about the country, 
and about the people too — a more stale and obsolete subject. 

Respecting the people and their character we had long since come to 
our own conclusions. The very first rudiments had been sup[)lied by our 
darling “ Boy’s own Book.” “ The Italians,” that juvenile oracle teaches, 
*‘are generally well-proportioned, and are affable, courteous, ingenuous, 
sober, and ready-witted ; but extremely jealous and vindictive, treacherous, 
lascivious, ceremonious, and superstitious.” 

The leaders of some dashing journal bring with them the confirmation 
and fuller development of those early notions. A few innocent sneers 
about “ Italians don’t fight,” and the maccaronic” diet of the country, 
soon satisfy us that Italy is enslaved and divided, for the excellent reason 
that “ it has always been so that the people are destitute of those 
‘‘fine manly spirits,” and “capabilities for self-government,” which your 
true-born Briton sucks from the juices of his honest roast-beef, or imbibes 
with the fumes of bis rich London porter. 

And lo ! all at once, and when our mind is comfortably made up cu 
the subject, Italy is called to play her own part in those Europeau con- 
Dec. —voii. Lxxxvii. no. cccxiiVin. 2 z 
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vulsions in which every continental nation has stood forth |^rominently. 
And we read in the columns of that very dashing journal, and on the 
faith of its chivalrous Irish correspondent, that those poor maccaroui- 
eaters did actually, and for above eighteen months, keep up some decent 
show of a fight, both on the open field, and in the streets, and before 
the walls of their towns. 

"We see long leaders in that same dashini; journal that go far to prove 
that the most decrepit of European cities — the very skeleton and ghost 
of a city — Venice — all of a sudden put forth sufficient vitality, not only 
to ward off the enemy with something like heroism and longanimity, but 
to govern itself all the while witli a wisdom and moderation, with a 
regard for order and legality, which might well command our respect, 
even under the easiest chcumstances, in the most profound peace. 

And we hear of Piedmont — till yesterday a backward state, humdnim 
and priest-ridden — half-barrack, half-monastery — all of a sudden saddled 
with a constitution — a constitution patched up, cobbled up — Heaven only 
knows how— out of t’le shreds and tatters of a cast-off French charter; 
Piedmont, all at once, invested witli the dignity — the dangerous dignity 
and awful responsibility of representative government — trusted with those 
two-edged tools — national armament and unshackled opinion ; Piedmont 
bearing the brunt of two successive disastrous campaigns within the 
twelvemonth, the lavish expenditure of a thrlce-disproportionate army, 
the prolonged maintenance of swarms of houseless, breadless refugees ; 
Piedmont withstanding the temptations of unprincipled demagogues, 
spurning the seduction of example, staggering on the brink of a pre- 
cij)icc, and coming off from that long season of trial, a beaten and half- 
bankruf)t, but free and orderly state, with honour and credit unscathed — 
altogether one of the respectable members of the European community. 

Finally, we turn our thoughts upon those very men who seemed least 
to understand the spirit of the times, wlio w'ould draw no distinction 
between the real and the ideal, betw^ecn Utopia and Europe in the nine- 
teenth ccMitury — men who would see no difference between wdiat is de- 
sirable and what is practicable — the men of “ God and the people ” — the 
Ilepuhlicaus of Rome and Tuscany ; and w'e think of the devotion, 
earnestness, and determination by which not a few of tlicm inatle up for 
their rashness and indiscretion — of the blood they lavished to sanctify 
what was in itself a desperate, even if an honest cause : we take into 
consideration the genius of Mazzini and the daring of Garibaldi, and 
place such men by the side of Struve, Breiitano, or Tiedernann — Pope by 
the side of Gbrgey — or even Guerrazzi by the side of Ledru-Rollin ; and 
we conclude : — 

Aie the Italians, in mental energy or moral character, in valour or 
wisdom, so very much below the standard of their French, German, or 
Hungarian brethren ? Was our preconceived judgment not by any 
means shaken by the irrefragable evidence of recent events ? Does not 
every revolution present a nation under a new point of view ? Does it not 
make it incumbent upon us to give the subject a second thought, to revise 
that judgment, to give that nation even tne benefit of our doubts ? 

What is it the Italians wanted ? What were, or are, their grievances, 
their tendencies, or aspirations ? What are we to think or expect of 
tliem ? 

There are those who would fain persuade us that Italy can never form 
a united and independent country, because, &om the very dawn of 
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modern civilisation, it has alwajs been found in a state of division and 
vassalage. 

There may be something terribly tnie in the assertion. For the moral 
world, no less than the material, is undoubtedly subject to uniform and 
definite laws. As we arc not likely to see the sun rising from the west, 
so may the Jews never again be gathered together round the Temple of 
Jerusalem — so may never the Italians live to realise the fond dream of 
Julius II., and see the last of the barbarians’* out of the country. 

But as it is in the very instinct of man always to cling with the greatest 
tenacity to those wishes and hopes which admit of the least chance of 
fulfilment, so tliere is, perhaps, no country in the world iu which the idea 
of nation iility has at all times been so distinctly and so permanently up- 
permost, as in that same distracted and trodden — that w'cary Italian laud. 

It w'Jis not merely such stern and exalted intellects as Dante’s and 
Alfieri’s, that the thought of their country’s humiliation inspired with all 
their sublime and touching disdain of the world : it was not only such 
deep and teeming brains as Lorenzo de Medici’s or Macehiavello s that 
fretted and raged against a coincidence of fatal circunistanci^s -against 
an aggravation of evils, which no human foresight could anticipate, no 
human endeavour avert. 

Italian patriotism, such as it is now’^ — made up of vain regret and 
longing — always was the test of ail loftiness and gentleness. 

There is no instance of an Italian untrue to his country. 

Even such ainiahic triflers as Ariosto or Berni, never happen, in the 
midst of their frolicsofiio narrative, unawares and involuntarily, to stumble, 
as it were, on the subject —the name of Italy never <!omes to their lii»s — 
without at once soberifig them. The vein of inexhaustible mirth sveiim 
to suffer sudden intermission ; the harp of the honest minstrel is hung up 
on the willows, and tlui gladsome notes sink into a long phiintive strain'— 
the strain of the Jewish captives mourning by tlie rivers of Babylon. 

But with the poets and thinkers of former ages the sorrows of Italy were, 
iu a great measure, mere prophetic abstraction. It was not so nnich the 
sense of present dejection they were alive to, as the boding of evil to come. 

Theirs was a dirge for dying — not for dead — Italy. 

All tlie interval betw^een Dante and Alfieri was for that country a 
long agony, slow but not inglorious. The chili of death was already at the 
heart, hut symptoms of vitality were still perceptible at the extrtuniticR. 
Venice and Genoa w^erc still standing — magnanimous wrecks of Italian 
fortune; and Rome — Papal Rome— still preserved some of the old pres- 
tige, some of the vain shadow of universal sovereignty. 

And men still looked up to Italy ; for political annihilation had not 
yet brought with it utter mental prostration and degeneracy. 

1814 blotted out Venice and Genoa — the last states of genuine Italian 
growth. 1820 and 1831 stripped even Naples, Piedmont, and Home— 
those foreign structures of the Holy Alliance on Italian ground— of all their 
tinsel of nominal self-existence. From the Alps to the sea the Austrian 
made himself at home. Where he was not to-day ho might he expect^ 
to-morrow. The “ Independent” princes were in his power. For the aid 
and support he afforded them in ful their differemies wfith thoir subjocto 
he exacted the most implicit submission to the anti-national views of hk 

policy. , , , , 

The Italians had learnt this long since; with the Aostnans they 
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saw the French, the Swiss, and the English come in for a share in their 
spoils ; they knew from experience that the expulsion of one master in- 
variably led to the intrusion of another — that all seem to have good rights 
and claims upon Italy — all but the Italians themselves. 

No man who was not born in Italy or in Poland, or in any country 
fallen to the same depth of misery, can form an idea of the bitter 
humiliation the subjection of liis country bears with it. It deadens a 
man’s heart to all other political considerations. It blinds him to all the 
real failings and short-comings of his countrymen. He insists that no 
fair play is allowed to them, and that all their vices or crimes must be 
ascribed to their oppressors. No mild or conciliatory measure can assuage 
his resentment. 

We hear a great deal about the ‘‘paternal’^ character of the Austrian 
rule. But no real parental solicitude, no inestimable benefit conferred by 
a master, can ever quell the smothered animosity of him who looks upon 
himself as a slave. 

The univcrsjd conviction that all was lost, such as it sprang up after the 
short lull of the pacification of 1814, did not fail to bring about a universal 
determination that all should be recovered. Italian nationality never 
was raised into so prominent and definite an idea as since that final extinc- 
tion of all that bore an Italian name. Wo had at last come to this — that 
the Italians must all be crushed utterly, or must assert their rights to a 
free and independent cxhtonc(‘. 

We may be sure that the dilemma still presents the same formidable, 
inevitable alternativ(i. 

The demands for a French charter or fora Spanish constitution, set up 
at Naples or in Pi(‘dmont in 1820, the attacks upon the temporal power 
of the Pope ten years later, were absolutely nothing but preliminary stops 
by patriots who did not consider themselves sufficiently strong to take up 
at once the national question. 

From 1814 to 1848 tlie Italians had only been feeling tlieir way. 
For the rest, they cared but little, and understood even less, about the 
representative forms of transalpine freedom. The thorn in their side was 
plaiidy the foreigner. 

Throe were, in 1814, the obstacles the national ci[uestion in Italy bad 
to overcome: the armed power of foreign dominators — the want of‘ good 
faith, the jealoii‘?y, and timidity of nati\e Italian princes — and the apathy 
and supineness of tlu^ mass of the people. 

Those partial insurrections of 1820 and 1831 , tlieir tragical results upon 
individuals, and the aggravation of liard, senseless despotism upon the 
masses — those four-and-twciity years of hard-w'on experience, in short, 
had, to a great extent, done away with th(‘ two last-named difficulties. 
Before 1848 tluMvliolc population had been gradually aroused, and the 
Italian princes bad, by a very skilful management on the part of the 
patriots, been reassured and reconciled, partly wmn over to the national 
cause. 

The Italians were now% therefore, in presence of the only remaining 
enemy — the Austrian; but with him they knew all compromise was 
out of tlie question. It w^as, and ever would be, between them, a question 
of life and death. 

Be it understood, the word “ Austrian*’ is here employed as emble- 
matic of all the extraneous evils that gravitate upon Italy. The foreign 
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enemy Italy had to contend with was not Austria alone, with all the re- 
sources of that colossal einpii*o. It was Italy against all Euro|>e, The 
real enemy was that iron fatality of the treaties of 1814, which not only 
all the established governments, hut every man who had but a penny at 
stake dependent on the maintenance of peace and order, was equally in- 
terested, equally determined to perpetuate. 

France could pass from one to another dynasty, and to no dynasty at 
all, if she wished it, withf)ut disturbing that European balance about which 
all the fuss” was made. Ihit the Neapolitans could seek no wdress 
against their gov(‘rnment withoiit interference on the part of Austria, 
and they could not resist the aggression of Austria with any success with- 
out kicking the beam. The disturber of the peace, no matter what 
flagrant iiii(piity he might he smarting and writhing under, was a common 
enemy. Woe to him if he relied on the sympathy — away with the sickly 
word ! — but on the eharitif of his Christian brethren. He must fight his 
way against all odds, until at least he can prove that there is less danger 
in acknowledging than in resisting his claims. 

True enough, like' all other laws and treaties, the terms of ih<^ pence of 
1814 have proved to be chains of adamant to the weak and more cobwebs 
to the strong. 

True enough, Greece and Belgium had already known how to wrench 
from the reluctant liaiids of diplomacy exceptional modifications of those 
treaties in their favour. But the Italians were aware that they had to 
deal with a far more powerful and more determined antagonist than either 
the Sultan ortho King of the Netherlands; they knew that Austria would 
run any desperate chance, would risk all, and lose all, 80 um*r than siifler 
her Italian provinces to escape from her grasp ; they knew that theirs was 
a complicate question, or, what is exactly the same, that their enemies 
had no lack of means of representing it as such ; that a struggle for eman- 
eipatiou on their part must, ufiless it could rely on an almost miraculous 
rapidity of success, soon involve them in }nanifold difliculties, and lead 
to an universal outbreak of hostilities. 

Ev<*ry friend of jieace was, at licart, a foe to Italy, and would continue 
so until Italy had on her side that only acknowledged and consecraUnl 
right of our times — the right of the strongest. 

The Italians— every man with a sane mind in Italy, I mean — knew 
this and kept quiet. From 1814 to 1S40 enough had been done to de- 
monstrate the total ineflieicney of violent means. Even all attenqits 
previous to the latter epocli had been merely initiatory ami exjMirimental. 
But the i>arty that had brought them to pass, the party who had had i-e- 
course to physical force, to secret conspiracy, and partial jnsurrection — 
whose undaunted perseverance, and whose very failures, suft’erings, and 
sacrifices, had had such luminous effects in stirring up the dormant ener- 
gies of the people — felt now that their work was done, and allowed free 
scope for more deliberate and methodical operations, 

Carbonnrism was long since out of date. Young Italy closed her mar- 
tyr-mission with the appalling tragedy of the Bakdieba. 

Henceforth legal and moral opposition was the order of the day, 

Mazzini, still an idol in the heart of many, was, however, set aside as » 
dangerous unpractical man. He himself seemed to feel that his time had 
gone by. He sat himself down in London, with a few obscure jmrtuuiiis, 
perplexed, lost in contemplation of the signs of the times. No one was 
unmindful of his important efforts to bring about the great national crisis 5 
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yet that crisis was now about to take place, and without him. 
were now other agencies at work in Italy : the public mind acknowledged 
the sway of other teachers. 

These were, especially, Cesare Balbo, Massimo d’ Azegllo, and, mightier 
than either, the apostle Vincenzo Gioberti. 

These men proposed, in a few words, cessation from all hostility against 
the national princes ; adjounmient of the great contest with foreign domi- 
nators. 

It was a plausible scheme — excellent, perhaps, if it had not been too 
obvious and easy. It was a revolution without a revolt, a conquest without 
war, a bloodless victory of right against might. 

Such a consummation the world never witnessed: it has no faith in 
such. 

The scheme had its own period of signal success nevertheless. Con- 
ciliation on the part of the liberals led to concession on the part of the 
despots. In more than one of the Italian states, chiefly in tlie North, a 
good understanding began to spring up. 

It was Charles Albert of Sardinia who gave the first example. 

He is dead now — peace be to his memory ! — and we may judge him. 
lie was an ambitious and irresolute, hut, as it proved in the end, a w^ell- 
meariing, generous prince. Crushed under the weight of the cruel past, 
hlled with ardent aspirations for the future, he was deterred by “ c(»n- 
science that maketh (*owards of us all” from adopting any decisive mea- 
sure ; for he felt he could rely neither on the faith of Europe nor on the 
confidence of Italy. He held his peace, he tampered ; and so he would 
have done to the end of time, although the Austrian yoke proved gulling 
to him no less than to the meanest of his subjects, liad it not been for 
some trivial difference with the Imperial government, in 1846, about some 
financial and custom matter, in which he deemed himself tiioroughly in 
the right, and which afforded him only the shadow of a pretence for shaking 
off all allegiance, and assuming the tone and attitude* of an independent 
sovereign. 

That little matter of ‘‘ wine and salt” was a great gain for Italy. The 
Omnd Duke of 'luscany, ahvays a weak and improvident, but fiom that 
very reason a lenient ruler, was already too far committed, by long- 
established popularity, to remain behindiiand in the way of liberal 
reforms. 

Now*, every one in Italy, prince or subject, very well knew that the 
adoption of any humane and liberal measures had the effect of a declara- 
tion of war to Austria. 

Public opinion made tremendous headway, and there was no mis- 
taking the direction the popular tide set into. In October, 1846, the 
centennial commemoration of the expulsion of the Austrians from Genoa 
was made the theme of frantic rejoicing. The Italians did not attempt 
to imitate that glorious achievement. They could not drive the Aus- 
trians from Lombardy ; but they gave them palpable hints of their ob- 
noxiousness there. The governments made but feeble and vaun at- 
tempts to moderate this vast exhibition of popular feelings. The 
courts of Turin and Florence had no slight trouble to pacify the in- 
ceusod representatives of their former protector, with wEom they still 
kept up all the appearances of diplomatic alliance. What could they 
say? rhe proscribed and disaffected from the Lombard and Venetian 
psioviaoes found a heart^^ welcome, a safe refuge, under their staiidArd. 
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The old ciy, ‘‘ Italy ! Italy !” was set up, and whose fault was it if it 
sounded like a death- knell to Austrian ears ? Whilst, in the North, 
Piedmont and Tuscany had thus entered into the views of the national 
party, Gregory XVI. at Rome and King Ferdinand at Naples gave signs 
of a more stubborn and unrelenting disposition. But death ptovidlen* 
tially removed the testy and wrathful old ro|>e; and alarming tidings 
from Sicily soon inclined the Bourbon^s ears to better counsels. 

It was in these emergencies that Pius IX. was raised to the Pontifi- 
cate. l’'he wise and humane measures which signalised his accession, 
even though they introduced no positive and permanent amelioration in * 
the administration of his states’, gave the tone to the policy henceforth to 
be pursucfl by all Italian governments. It made it imj>erious upon them, 
either to follow the Pope's own enlightened conduct or to throw tliem- 
selves unconditionally into the hands of Austria, and thereby to fdl the 
measure ol’ popular execration. 

1'wo only of the Italian princes — and these harmless from sheer insig- 
nificance — llie Dukes of Parma and Modena — followed the latter course; 
all the others were nationalised, one by one. 

I need not repeat. Reforms, concessions, all the liberal measures 
which werti liailed at Rome or Naples with such fratitic enthusiasm, were 
notlilng, in tbemselve.s, in the eye.s of the Italians. But they wmu'o the 
test of nationalism for the government that adopted them. I'hey had 
the effect of a demonstration, a declaration, a pledge, on the part of the 
sovereign, of his adhesion to the cause of the common country. 

A great point had been carried — a great fact achieved — in peace and 
silence. Four of the principal Italian monarchies had renouiiced Aus- 
tria, and were virtually emancipated. 

Nothing remained hut to draw them together by a permanent bond of 
union — to pr()sent them as a compact body before the European com- 
munity — to bring foreign nations to recognise and respect Italy in 
them. 

The seeds of this national union had alreadj^ been sown long since. 
Tile Italians had for several years mustered up m scientific and literary 
associations. A custom-house league had been freely discussed; and 
this, again, was to lead the way to political confederacy. 

The Italian people were at lieart long united. Municipal rancours 
and provincial jealou.sics or prejudices were no longer in the way, as 
many have fondly asserted. The Italians would be one people, if 
dynastic interests and personal ambitions would only let them. 

But we were now to see how those domestic and peaceful arrangements 
would stand the trial of foreign aggression. 

It was now simply a question of time, and it must needs be confessed 
the Italians were not alive to the importance of that supreme moment. 
Austria saw the precariousiiess of her position. She resolved upon sur- 
prising the Italians in the midst of their leisurely deliberutiuns. She 
felt the necessity of a desperate stroke of policy, and she ventured upon 
her attack on Ferrara in September, 1847. 

1 had never had any faith in Fius IX. as a Pojie previous that ever 
memorable occurrence. I never had any in him, as a man, since. Had 
therq been only a spai-k of the soul of Alexander III. or of Julius IL in 
him, that was the day for Itidy and Rome, for his country and hk 
church. 

The Austrian was the aggressmr. The recent differences between the 
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Czar and the Porte go far to prove the immense advantage you gain 
upon your enemy by putting him clearly and thoroughly in the wrong. 
The symf>atliies of all the friends of justice, by a rare luck, coincided 
here with the interests of the lovers of peace. 

Had the Pope stepped down from St. Peter’s chair in the Vatican — had 
he raised the standard of redemption aloft, and appended a tricolor 
streamer to it— -had he marched himself at the head of an anti- Austrian 
crusade — all Italy would have thronged on his footsteps, and the shout 
of applause of all Kurope would have cheered him on. Charles Albert, 
at the head of his Piedmontese, was burning to declare himself the Pope’s 
champion and Italy’s. 

It would have been a victory without a battle. The name of Pius IX. 
in those days was in itself a host. Even if the Pope had not actually 
succeeded in ridding Lombardy of its foreign oppressors, lu* would have 
put a stop for ever to their further interference with himself or with any 
of his emancipated Italian allies. The national league would at once 
have become a well-established fact from that day, and the Pope would 
have found himself at its head as naturally as in the days of Old Italy. 

The mean-spirited priest contented himself with a feeble protest. He 
negotiated, — ho referred the matter to diplomatic arbitration, — he allowed 
himself to he ljullied by Count Rossi, in the name of Louis Philippe; 
and the irretrievable opportunity was lost. 

Austria had not the less met with a very severe check. If she wms 
not positively driven out of the town of Ferrara, she felt the expediency 
of amicably withdrawing within the citadel : and, henceforth, her in- 
fluence was limited to the banks of the Po and Ticino. 

Even within those limits, her Lombard subjects had discovered her 
vulnerable side. The Milanese deserted the Theatre la Scala ; the whole 
population organised itself into a vast total- abstinence society. The 
Italians dashed from their lips the cup of pleasure and vice, by which 
their rulers had but too long lured them into ignominious submission. 

Ko resource was left to Austria but violence and bloodshed. But in 
spite of all underhand management, it was apparent that, in every 
encounter, aggression was invariably on the side of governmemt ; and 
Europe judged accordingly. The Italians continued to the last true to 
their .system of passive resistance. 

Sucli was the revolution of Italy, in so far as it Avas tlie Avork of the 
Italians themselves. Up to the very opening of tlie year 1848, the 
Italians had prov^ed themselves tolerably shrewd and skilful tacticians. 
They had won their ground u[>on the enemy witliout affording him even 
a chance of unsheathing his sword. In Sicily, indeed, an appeal to arras 
had, in an evil hour, been found inevitable. But, even there, nothing 
rash and inconsiderate had been done : above all things, nothing irre- 
parable. 

It AA'as not easy to foresee hoAV long matters could remain in this 
breathless state of suspense, — hoAv long the Lombards Avould consent to 
bo butchered, almost daily, by a brutal soldiery, in their cafes^ in their 
theatres, in the very sanctuary of their homes. 

Italian matters were, however, in the best possible hands. Cesare 
Balbo, Capponi, Ridolfl, Mamiani, now at the head of government, were 
no men to abandon the cautious line of policy they had so long adhered 
to. Gioherti and d’Aaeglio, then at the acme of their influence, kept a 
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tight rein over the passions of the multitude. The Italians were pledged 
to forbearance ; they were agreed to put off the onset, until at least they 
felt assured of a combined and simultaneous effort, until they had it in 
their power to choose their own ground and time. 

Providence had decreed otherwise. 

The Parisian revolution of F€d>ruary removed from the hands of the 
Italians the command over their own actions. Hitherto they had led tho 
way ; henceforth they were under the infliience of an extraneous impulse. 
All Europe was on fire, — Prussia, all Germany, convulsed throughout, — 
Vienna without government, — the great bond of Austrian unity dissolved. 
Who could prevail upon the trampled Lombards to wait and endure any 
longer ? 

Th('y rose ; they bled ; the host of Radetzeky was routed and scattered. 
Snell panic and confusion the world never witnessed since tlie days of 
Senacherib. 

God is great! But it was fated that the Italians should forget that 
that astounding defeat was God’s work — not their own. 

It was by the very promptitude and facility of that first suceijss that 
Italy was undone. It was from that glorious 22nd of March ilmi (lod 
blinded her. 

A nation may be aided in its work of emancipation b}’ extraneons and 
fortuitous circumstanees ; but woe to her if she relies u[)on them, if she 
derives from them arguments to slacken from exertion, tu* to swerve 
from her duty of grappling with adversity, and making her own destiny ! 

Italy, Germany, and Poland owe their gieatest calamities to (heir 
blind inability to separate their own cause from that of Prance. There 
is, however, no point of contact between them. France has long since 
vindicated her mastery over her own actions. Ibe allied jtowers that 
traced her limits, in 1814, are but too happy to let her alone, if so it be 
that slie only keep within those boundaries. And France knows that 
very well, in ordinary times at least, her shopkeepers and otlier industrivh 
are well aivare of it. It is only on the morrow of one of her mobs, 
when the men of “ order and peace” again take up tho r(‘ins which 
they ought never to let slip through their fingers, that to tho fit of revo- 
lutionary exaltation a shiver of panic invariably succeeds. Like all 
cowards — for utilitarianism certainly makes a coward even of that pro- 
verbially gallant nation — France hides her fears under a great show of 
vapouring and blustering. She take.s upon herself the task of friend 
of the oj)presscd, and redresser of wrongs. She makes Warsaw and 
Milan her advanced guards against Austria and Russia. Rut as soon as 
she becomes aware of the groundlessness of her apprehensions, as soon ns 
the perplexed attitude of those powers affords her a chance of making 
her own terms with them, not only does she eat every one of her own 
words, but, to regain her credit for good behaviour and respectability, 
she takes the lead in the >vays of reaction, ready not only to do the 
dirtiest work, hut to overdo it. Louis Philippe had given the Italians a 
sufficient sample of the results of French propagamli'^m in Romagna 
after the July revolution. But we will soon see that the lessons of 1881 
were to be learnt over again in 1848 . 

Milan, Venice, Lombardy and her hundred cities, were free. Rndetxcky 
shut up in Mantua and Verona, with dispirited and mutinous troops, out 
off from all communications with Germany. Charles Albert of Sardinia 
pressed close on bis retreating footsteps, at the head of sixty thousand 
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eager combatants. The Tuscan contingent was hurrying across the 
Apennines. Roman legions and Neapolitan squadrons prepared to cut 
off the enemy’s retreat in the Venetia. The wiiole country in arms. 
Bands of fanciful volunteers crossed each other in their eccentric war- 
paths. 

It is the will of God !” was the cry — the same as in the old war of 
the Cross. Such tears of joy as were then slied, Italian eyes had been 
unused to, time out of mind. 

What an absurd disproportion between the means and end !” was 
the general remark; and the whole campaign would, it was expected, 
be reduced to the wearisome siege of two towns ! 

There is none of the subsequent disasters that may not be traced to the 
treacherous security into which the Italians were lulled by that all too 
sudden flash of prosperity. 

The Milanese, whose ])rodigies of valour during their memorable 
“ Five Days” were the theme of never-ending paeans throughout Europe, 
thought that enough had been done for their part : they seemed inclined 
to leave the mere drudgery of what all thought u ould prove an unevent- 
ful war to the Piedmontese, who w^re paid for it. They did not even cheer 
their auxiliaries in that thankless work ; but rather looked upon them 
with a vague jealousy, as if they grudged them the too c‘asy laurels 
which Lombard blood had ripened, and as if apprehensive of the high 
price the royal leader of those mercenaries might put upon his tardy and 
insignificant services. 

They had routed Radetzeky— the Piedmontese had only to unearth 
and take him ; a comparatively safe and easy task. They persisted in 
looking upon themselves as a self- emancipated, not a rescued, people ; 
and wore very loud in their vindication of the inalienable right they had 
now so bravely reasserted of disposing of themselves at their own 
pleasure. 

They raked up old grievances against the person of the king ; who, 
whatever might be thought of the past, was now irretrievably committed, 
and staked his all on wdiat might yet prove a hazardous game. 

Nothing was heard at Milan but the old Guelpliic cry, “ Viva Pio 
Nonol” There was not one cheer for the monarch, who was only 
anxious to lavish every drop oF blood for thq^ common cause. 

Not only was it in vain that Charles Albert applied to the Lombards 
for supplies in men and money ; but, in the most trying moments, when 
the war of independence beg«in to present itself under its most formidable 
aspect, the king himself was solicited to come to the relief of their 
exhausted treasury. 

On their own side, the leaders of the Piedmontese forces, and the king 
himself, wei'e, almost to the very last, unconscious of the gravity of their 
undertaking. They extended their plan of operation be-yond all limits of 
discretion. They never were able — never, in good earnest, attempted — to 
utilize the swarms of young volunteers who flocked to them from all 
Italy, and who, notwithstanding their wayward and riotous disposition, 
would, under good management and strict discipline, have proved of the 
greatest efficiency. 

They also fancied they had but too many combatants under their 
standards. “ Where is the use of all this undisciplined rabble ?” they 
said, rather too loudly. “ It is not men we are in want of, but money— 
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volunteers are but an encumbrance.” And the volunteers felt hurt^ and 
went home. 

The scared population of Asola, Gazsoldo, Bozzolo, and other mig* 
nificant townships, came, almost daily, to throw themselves at the feet of 
Charles Albert, praying for the boon of a detachment of his troops, 
whicli might secure their houses and homesteads from the sudden 
predatory sallies on the part of the garrisons of the two beleaguered 
strongholds. 

The soft-hearted king dismissed none of them unheard. He did not 
see how blindly he risked — in his over-anxiety to save-— everything* 
He, also, felt that fate had done all, and that scarcely any activity was 
required on the part of its chosen instrument. 

Still the campaign went on ; and not without honour. At the bridge 
of Goito, on the heights of Pastrengo, the Piedmontese came up with 
the retreating foe. lladetzcky gave way on all points. No man dreamt, 
at the time, that it entered into the marshal’s plans — to be lu'aten. 

Towards the close of April the war had reached its crisis. Charles 
Albert had issued orders to throw a bridge over the Adige, above 
Bussolengo. 

It requires no very great knowledge of strategy to perceive that that 
was, under cireunistaiicos, a decisive move. It would have backed tho 
Lombard volunteers in their daring operatious in the Italian Tyrol ; cut 
off all eofnmunic.ition between Kadetzeky and Austria by that way ; 
and enabled the Piedmontese to hasten to the relief of the Venetian 
provinces, now threatened by the advance of Nugent with an Austrian 
reserve. 

It was English and French diplomacy that prevented that move. 
Tho ministers of those two powers had an interview with tijc king at 
head -quarters, and the order about crossing the Adige was counter- 
manded. 

And yet French and English diplomacy meant all for the b«‘8t, and 
played tliroughout a most honourable part. But the suddenness of the 
events of 1848 had thrown tlie coolest statesman off his guard, no less 
than the most sanguine patriot. Diplomacy, also, took its start from 
the fond notion that all was over for ever with Austria ; and that there 
would be no condition, however hard, that distracttjd power would not 
cheerfully submit to. 

Diplomacy stepped in between the belligerent }>arties : it remonstrattal 
with C’lmrles Albert that enough had been done for the honour — nion? 
than enough for tlie safety of Italy — that negotiation could jk)vv s(»cun‘ 
as fair and splendid terms as the most signal victory, it admonishe<l 
the king not to drive a fallen foe to extremities — not to enlist Ch^rmaiiy 
in a cause that Austria herself began to regard as otherwise hopel(?ss — to 
bewart*, above all things, of Russia, and of the issues of a general 
European war. 

Charles Albert was staggered. From that moment he abdicated the 
sway God had trusted him with over Italian destinies, in the hands of 
foreign arbitration. 

Paralysed thus in their movements, the Piedmontese leaders could only 
be expected to commit blunder after blunder. They wearied their sol- 
diers with unprofitable marches and counter-marches ; they cooled Aetr 
ardour by bad quarters and worse fare. The sanguinary attack on 
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St. Lucia was notliin^ but a sacrifice they were compelled to mabc to the 
impatience of those ill-regulated troopa. 

Charles Albert lost time ; and, in 1848, time was all for him — all for 
the enemies he had before and behind him. Every day of inaction on 
the part of the king was breathing-time for Radetzcky and Mazzini ! 

We owe the chief of Young Italy this justice, that he wa^ by no 
means exaggerate or uncompromising on his first appearance at Milan. 

Whatever may be thought of his ambition or tenacity of opinion, 
Mazzini, like all Italians, loves his country better than himself, and sets 
its union and independence far above all other political considerations. 
He clings to his ideas because he sees no possible redemption for Italy 
except through them onl}'^ ; and he aspires to power because he has faith 
in no other man under the sun — because no one, he thinks, can wield power 
BO as to work out his own purposes therewith. He has made an idol of 
his system — such as it is — and deems himself alone competent to minister 
to its altar. He stands friendless, companionless, amongst the high- 
minded and generous. No man w'as ever allowed to graft a single 
thought in the conception that sprang up complete and mature in his 
brains. 

His faith is in “ God and the People.’^ Ho alone God’s interpreter — 
the people his blind instrument! 

Had he had faith in royalty, in aristocracy, in an armed power, in other 
men — had he reckoned the odds like other political gamesters, he would 
have felt the necessity of seconding Charles Albert, at least, until the 
close of the w'ar. 

But Mazzini himself, if sincere, was not keen-sighted enough to escape 
the common delusion. He also seemed to think slightly of the chanpos 
of that unfortunate war. The Piedmontese, he contended, would never 
see more than the back of the enemy. But, had ho even been appre- 
hensive of any sinister result, his reliance was all in God and the 
People.” Cannon and bayonets had no weight in his scales. Ideas 
alone were to work wonders I 

His (Uhut at Milan was cautious and considerate notwithstanding. 
He professed to keep a strict neutrality. He insisted that fair play 
should he allowed for the development and manifestation of public 
opinion ; that no appeal should be made to it till tlie whole country was 
happily rid of the common enemy, and the people had it in their power 
to pronounce on their own fate by an unbiassed vote. 

This sounded specious enough. But there were men in Italy of a 
gloomier turn of mind, whom the experience of a long night of adver- 
sity would not allow to trust a first glimpse of prosperity — men who could 
Jiot bring themselves to believe that Italian iiidepeudence could be ob- 
tained on such easy terms; and who thought, besides, that, had even Pro- 
vidence, as it were, thrown that inestimable bliss in our way, it behoved 
us, at least, to make sure of that union whicli alone could give stability 
to independence itself. 

These men advised immediate and unconditional aggregation of the 
newly-emancipated provinces to the crown of Sardinia. 

It was the city of Parma that gafc the first example. Modena fol- 
lowed instantly ; and after a great deal of delay and tergiversation, 
occasioned by the intrigues of the democrates, and by the eagerness of 
tlie provisional government to propitiate them, Milan and Venice ten- 
dered also their submission. 
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The annexation of these states would either empower Sardinia to 
command new resources in the event of a protracted struggle^ or would 
enable that government to form a strong compact state in the North of 
Italy, able to protect, not itself merely, but the whole of the Italian 
peninsula, from all future outrage from abroad* 

The personal enemies of Charles Albert, — the advocates of red ♦repub- 
licanism, such as recently imported from France, and used as an 
instrument of destruction by men who did not in the least understand its 
purport, — wem furious at the result of these operations. 

Mazziiii, wlBliad engaged to keep quiet so long only as the antagonist 
parties were also silent, no sooner heard of the ]>rogross of this aeheino 
of annexation — or fas itme, as it was called — than he set up his old cry 
for “ the Italian Uepubllc — one and indivisible/’ 

We shall not undertake to prove how far he was implicated in the 
vulgar riots by whi(;h IJrbino and other demagogues utterly upset the 
little common sense that had as yet presided over the criuneils of the 
provibional government at Milan. Men at the head of a party, and in the 
enjoyment of wide -spread celebrity, must expect to have much evil unde- 
servedly ascribed to them — for the same reason, indeed, that they get tho 
credit for much good they arc not so^clearly entitled to. 

13e it sufficient to assert tliat Mazzini was looked up to as its head by 
the party of Urbino, Cernuschi, Cattaueo, and Co. — that party that set up 
Its senseless opposition to Charles Albert at Milan ; and that nnujli of tho 
ardour of tlie Lombard population for the war of independence was, by 
the criminal intrigues of that party, most miserably missjx'ut in thwart- 
ing Iilm who was most earnest and upright in its furtherance. 

. The inactive and dilatory nature of that most unfortunate war, also, 
ever since diplomacy had cast its fatal spell upon it, coidd not fail to give 
ample consistency to the idlest rumours. The sad blunders of that jobbing 
diplomacy got wind ; they gave rise to the bitterest conjectures. The 
ominous word “ Cainpoforinio!” resounded in every man’s ears. Charles 
Albert, a second Bonaparte, was about to immolate Venice. He wished 
to secure half the J.omhardo- Venetian kingdom to himself at the expense 
of tluj other half. It was thus that Italy was to he baffled of her sure 
victory. All her endeavours for independence — now on the eve of crown- 
ing success — were to lead to no other results than the gratification of 
Charles Albert’s ambition. It wa.s for this purpose alone that unpriiK’i- 
pled king had taken the lead of the Italian movement, that he could 
paralyse it in its first irresistible impetus, and frustrate it in its final aim, 
Wliat wonder! Had not that same king twice (1820, ISdi) [Moved a 
traitor to his country ? His campaign in Lombardy was only his tliird and 
darkest treason. 

It was fated also that tho very friends of that ill-starred Ciiuiies Albert, 
and promoters of that magnificent scheme of a North Italian kingdom, 
should, with the best intentions, do that king and their own good cause 
more serious harm than even their most inveterate opponents. 

The partisans of annexation overdid their work. No man could honestly 
find fault with Parma or Modena^, on their first riddance from a foreign 
despot, or from native princes uiimturally leagued with and stdd to him, 
those cities disposed of iliemselves as they deemed fit. Tiie annexation 
of those provinces to Sardinia took place in consequence of a very fair 
and open appeal to public suffmge. The Italians iiad voted as freely as 
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any people unused to the hustings could vote : and Charles Albert would 
have been King of Northern Italy by the only means by which the g^ace 
of God” may be justly said to shine upon monarchs. 

But the partisans of annexation did not stop there. Enthusiasts with 
more zeal than discernment, and more genius than practical sense — at the 
head of whom report places the Sommo FUosofo^ Vincenzo Gioberti — were 
travelling through the legations, as propagandists of this glorious idea of 
the Fusione, and were extremely loud at Bologna in their arguments in 
favour of a further extension of their North Italian king^gpa, over all the 
lands and towns of the Emilia, all along the coast of thH\driatic, down 
to the Rubicon. 

All this to the detriment of the pope. At the same time the King of 
Naples heard, with what feelings it is not difficult to imagine, that a 
deputation from Palermo waited upon Charles Albert at head-quarters in 
Somma Campagna, to tender the Sicilian crown to his younger son. 

Then it became apparent that the princes, and not the people, liave 
interests in opposition to the real interests of the country. The eager- 
ness of the friends of union too prematurely revealed their impatience 
for actual unity. The Italian kingdom — it was now murmured at the 
courts of Rome, Florence, and Naples — was then to absorb North and 
South, and that at the expense of brotherly states — at the expense, above 
all things, of that very Pius IX. whose name was still a watchword in 
the national contest ! 

The Italian princes, who had been hitherto dragged to the triumphal 
chariot of Sardinia, as lukewarm, jealous, and reluctant allies, had now 
too good a reason to withdraw their support, and prepared to declare them- 
selves open enemies. Then it was that the pope gave ear to his more 
than sacerdotal compunctions about the effusion of Christian blood — then 
it was that the King of Naples broke off all negotiations with hi^ rebel 
subjects of Sicily, who had, it is true, too long harassed liirn, and, strong 
of foreign support, too long trespassed upon his patience — crushed the 
ranting Republicans at home who would not allow him to play the part 
of an lionest man, had he ever had a mind to it — and first raised the 
standard of reaction. 

Gioberti and his friends thought but little of the displeasure of their 
Italian allies, for, with the epidemic blindness of that infatuated period, 
they also looked upon the quarrel with Austria as settled. They con- 
sidered Sardinia, single-handed, as more than equal to her task ; and 
upon the final adjustment of that quarrel, they felt confident that the 
Italian princes would be brought to reason, by a sense of the inestimable 
benefit that the finn estabJishnient of Italian inde[>eiidence would confer 
upon all of them. 

What iiappened meanwhile? The Neapolitan troops obeyed the call 
of their royal master, and witlidrew. The Roman volunteers set the pope 
at defiance, and came on in spite of him, it is true ; but they came too 
late— only to fmd the Austrians too strong for them at Vicenza. 

Thanks to that first check, the Venetian provinces were overrun without 
resistance, Nugent and Radetzeky Apin^ their forces at Verona, and 
were soon strong enough to bear dovw everything before them. 

Then it was that all the strange oversights of the Piedmontese generals, 
which had done no harm hitherto, conspired to bring about a catastrophe 
as complete as it was unlocked for. With a long line of battle, extending 
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from the Alps to the Po, they had laid themselves out for slaughter aa 
conveniently as heart of enemy could wish. 

Up to a certain day all was won for Italy— yet another day, and all 
was lost ! 

^ Charles Albert gave but one battle ; and, unmindful of his own and of 
his army s security, he abandoned the only tenable line of defence along 
the Po, refused all terms with the enemy, exposed his ownthereditary 
states, evinced no anxiety, save only to cover Milan in his retreat. The 
Republicans of Milan requited his devotion by firing upon him. 

All was lost. TCharles Albert was compelled to sign an armistice on the 
enemy’s own terms: he put himself into the hands of diplomacy — of 
that diplomacy that was to achieve his min as it had begun it — by tern* 
porising. 

Mazzini proclaimed — from his safe refuge at Lugano, in Switzerland— 
“ That the war of the kings was at an end, and that of ‘ the people * was 
now to commence !” 

Of that emphatic proclamation no great results were seen at the time. 
Mazzini himself did not attempt to make himself the leader of “ the 
peoples;” and the precious rifle — that sweet and elegant weapon^ whitdi 
the munificence of some fair English enthusiasts had presented him with 
at the opening of the campaign, and which the Liberator had carried all 
the way with him from London to Milan — was suffered still to rest tin- 
disturbed, carefully wrapped in its case of green baize. But Garibaldi took 
the field in his name, only to prove, by a few brilliant but aimless exploits, 
the utter unfitness of both country and people for that guerra per bande 
— that party warfare, after the manner of Spanish guerrillas — upon which 
so much stress had been laid by Young Italy, in defiance of sober argti- 
ments and of irrefutable stubborn facts. 


It was not in one day, nor in two, that the Italians could meover from 
the amazement and consternation consequent upon that sudden downfall 
of their hopes : nor could they immediately calculate all the enormity of 
their losses, or go back to their original causes, or provide tlio best means 
of retrieval. 

The Italians, we repeat, never cared much or little about constitutional 
forms. They never attached any meaning to the claptraps of “ demo- 
cracy, constituent assembly,” and the like, which were now insidiously 
made to resound in their ears. 

The cause of independence had been all-in-all to them, and that cause 
had succumbed — it had been wrecked in sight of harbour. 

The Italians looked round in a revengeful mood — they looked for those 
who had played false to that cause. 

Had they entertained any doubt on that score, the King of Naples, the 
pope, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, seemed determined not to leave 
them in suspense. Those three pnnees declared themselves hors de 
combat ; and, with indecent hurry, made their own terms with the enemy. 
The Italians would have forgiven y|em anything but that. To make 
peace with Austria was to declare wlr against Italy. 

The war of ‘‘the peoples” was immediately waged against those 
princely apostates. The Republicans could now plausibly say that those 
princes alone stood in the way of national emancipation — tliat the demo* 
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lition of their thrones could alone lay the basis for the reconstruction 
the country. 

Naples had taken its measures beforehand, and abided. Six thousand 
foreign mercenaries were sufficient to ^ve the tone to the native soldiery, 
and l^re the Bourbon out in his unnatural struggle. 

But Rome and* Tuscany never had any force, never any organisation, 
never anyiexistence of their own. Popular indignation swept them off 
like chaff before the wind. 

It was not from any faith the Romans or Tuscans, for a long time, 
would place in their Republican tempters ; not from a ®)pe of any good 
result of their senseless work of destruction. Any pretext would equally 
have answered their purpose, which was to wreak their vengeance against 
the high treason of their princes. The rotten old governments once 
down, they had nothing at hand to substitute : a democratic common- 
wealth was all that could possibly occur, all that was suggested to them. 
Nowhere — it should be kept in mind — nowhere can princes fall with so 
little show of defence on the part of their subjects as in Italy ; nowhere 
do they carry so little regret or sympathy along with them. 

Those princes had, as yet, only been tolerated. Their subjects had 
made peace with them since 1846. They had given the sore past to 
oblivion, only that the great national contest should be impeded or 
jeopardised by no domestic feuds : for the rest, the Italians did not deem 
themselves bound to their masters by any ties of loyalty, gratitude, or 
affection. 

A man needs not be deeply versed in Italian history to know that 
there is nothing indigenous or legitimate in those Italian princes. 

What, for instance, is there Italian in a pope? A Grecian or a 
Frankish emperor, we are told, once upon a time made a donation of 
some Italian lands to the successor of St. Peter. 

There are those who entertain their doubts as to the donation, — there 
are those who question the succession itself. 

But that is not at all the point at issue. Constantine or Charlemagne 
might do what they thought proper with Rome ; but the Romans were 
not to be given away or sold any more than the French, the English, or 
the negroes. M. Odillon Barrot or M. Dupiu may say, if they like, that 
the papal subjects are “ in an exceptional state,’* that they belong to 
the pope body and soul ; but the theory will hardly hold good at Rome 
itself — not unless backed by the argument of a long array of Frencli 
bayonets. And it were enough, truly, to make any honest man — I will 
not say turn Protestant or llepublican merely, but downright Infidel — 
it were enough to drive him to all mad extremities, to hear it intimated 
that he must take the pope for better for worse, because, forsooth, it 
suits the Catholic world, or rather the petty world of Catholic electors 
in France, to keep a pope — keep him in Rome — keep him at the ex 2 )onse 
of the Homans — and keep him in all the state, pomp, and circumstance 
of royalty. 

And we can enter into the feelings of Bern and his fellow-renegades, 
who could find no refuge against withering despair, save only under a 
turban, who gave themselves up to Mahomet, and would have given 
themselves to — a worse enemy, had they thereby hoped to escape from 
the crushing conviction that there is no longer any such thing as honour 
and truth in all Chnstendom. 
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* Such outrageous perversion of facts, such wilful confusion of riglit and 
might, as men of the greatest eminence of genius and character made 
themselves guilty of during the last eighteen months, are not to be met 
with in any page of the annals of the past. 

Nor is it merely statesmen at the head of a party, ministers com- 
pelled to make good and carry a false measure through thick and thin, 
in despite of thoir own good conscience, who will be driven to shufBing 
pretexts, a thousand times more hideous than the deed of violence tiiey 
are brought forw^ard to palliate — it is not merely doting, drivelling 
fanatics, dreaming of St. Louis and the miraculous vial of the Holy Oint- 
ment at Rheims, who will insist upon seeing no relation between a 
nation and its ruler, save only that of a flock to its shepheid — but the 
unconcerned iooker-on from the back office of a newspaper — he an 
Englishman, a Protestant, and lus paper a potentate — will not hesi- 
tate to stand up in vindication of the most glaring outrage with all tho 
subtlety of the most pitiful amateur casuistry. And whilst Russia and 
Austria go to their murderous work, without wasting one word iu ex- 
planation or apology, the “leader*' from Printing-house-square must 
needs take up the cudgels for the eternal treaties of 1814; as if those 
everlasting treaties proved anything beyond the indecent huiTy the great 
constables of the Holy Alliance, who had put down the Corsican Ingh- 
waynian, were in to snare his ill-gotten spoils among them — as if those 
treatries could possibly be binding upon any person save only the allied 
constables aforesaid — as if Hungaiy', Poland, or Venice, or any of the 
nations who w’ere no party to those treaties, could ho made to bow to 
them, except in so far as brutal force coerces them, and no faither. 

No, no! it is w'c*ll to remomber — the Italians never set a pope on his 
throne ; never even suffered one there whenever they had a chance of 
turning him out. The j)ope was there for the convenience of Charle- 
magne, of Frederic Barbarossa, of Charles V., of Louis Philippe, and 
Louis Napoleon, but never at the request of any of the countrymen of 
Arnold of Brescia, Sciarva Colonna, Rienzi, Porcari, or Maxzini. The 
pope was always a stumblingblock for the Italians; always the main 
obstacle against their endeavours for national existence. In tho case of 
Pius IX., as in that of Alexander III., TOO years before, the Italians 
would fain have flattered themselves that they had found the man ac- 
cording to their own heart — an Italian — a natural enemy to all tint 
enemies of Italy. They made much of that poor, soft-hearted Mastai- 
Ferretti ; they crowded around him, they urged him on, they flattoi*ed 
liirn as only Italians can flatter ; but, in spite of all their eflorts at self- 
deception, in spite of all their eagerness to palliate his weakness and in- 
consistency, the spell was broken — the pope, it was but too clear, bad left 
them in the lurch. He was chary of Croatian blood (a tenderness of 
heart which, subsequently, he by no means evinced in behalf of his own 
erring subjects). The Italians were disenchanted about him ; and, reck- 
less of consequences, in the bitterness of their first disappointment, they 
turned against him with the treasured resentment of ten centuries. They 
visited all the guilt of Borgias, Medicis, Della Cengas, Capellaris, and 
a hundred of his predecessors, upon his devoted head. They determined 
to break his heart — at all events, to make him taste, if it were only for a 
season, all the miseries of exile, of distress, of dependence— all the evils 
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into which his heartless defection had plunged them, past all hope oP 
recovery. 

It was vengeance, we repeat, that unseated the Roman pontiff — the 
vengeance of despair; and the Grand Duke of Tuscany fell a victim to 
the same feeling. 

His titles to the devotion of his subjects rested upon no better ground 
than those of the pope. Indeed, royalty in Florence, no less than in 
Parma and in many other Italian principalities, now happily extinct, was 
only an illegitimate excrescence of that same ugly abomination of the 
papal sovereignty. 

A profligate pontiff — a Farnese or a Medici — found it convenient to 
palm his natural offspring — nephew was the word — upon a free town ; — 
those popes* sons, too, stained with vices and crimes for which even the 
unblushing history of those miserable times had no names. 

And these base minions trampled upon all the laws of God and man, 
till mere flesh and blood could bear it no longer, — till even their own 
relatives and accomplices in guilt strangled them, or their courtiera 
flung them out of window, or stabbed them on the very steps of the 
altar. 

But all those blood v protests of the Italians availed not ; the world 
would take no heed 0/ them. Again and again was the tainted brood of 
those same despots brought back, with all the might of empire, all the 
iron of Germany, all the gold of Spain and the Indies to restore them. 
From generation to generation they wallowed, they rotted on the throne, 
till, one by one, their guilty lines became extinct from sheer impotence, 
and the last of their names died in all the helplessness of brutified hebe- 
tude. 

Then there was war in Europe for their succession. The great rival 
powers cast lots upon Italian flesh and blood, as it were upon old gar- 
ments. But the Spanish- Bourbon or Lorraine- Austrian, to whom those 
Italian states were handed over, should never have forgotten that they 
loaded their brows with all the blood and infamy with which the ill-gotten 
crowns of Farnese and Medici were polluted. 

Yet even for all that hideous past the Italian princes had it in their 
power to make amends. The crowns that their fathers or predecessors 
Iiad usurped, they were invited to make lawfully their own. They had 
only to stand by or fall with Italy. But they fainted in the fight; they 
evinced no anxiety except only for the safety of their crowns— those 
paltry gilt- pasteboard crowns ! 

They had no longer anything now but new contempt to screen them from 
old hatred. It w’as thus that Rome and Tuscany fell. Italy could have 
no reason to rejoice in their unprofitable, however inevitable, ruin. Those 
states had, for ages, lain in utter weakness and disorganisation. Even 
with one mind, with combined efforts, they could have achieved but little 
either for good or evil. But, fallen into the hands of republicans, given 
up to discord and misrule, their aid to the national cause became less 
than nog*ative. 

They only disgraced it. 

Piedmont was left alone, with a scattered and discomfited army, an 
exhausted treasury, and a brokenhearted king. 
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Yet on that king and army all tlie hopes of Italy were centered, for 
the king was still as good as his word — still true to the national banner. 
Naples, reactionary Naples, would not fight for Italy, even if it could. 
Republican Rome and Tuscany could not, however they might wish. 
Piedmont alone had still both the power and the will. 

The high-minded from all parts of Italy rallied round Charles Albert. 
They mustered up in strong national associations. Tlie emigrants from 
all the invaded provinces had hardly any other refuge. Milanese eon- 
«ulta\s, committees from Parma and Modena, combined their efforts to vin- 
dicate their countrymen’s consistency in that act of aggregation by which 
the destinies of their native states were associated to those of Piedmont. 
A great scheme for a national confederacy, of which Gioberti w^as invited 
to put himself at the head, was the means of bringing together the most 
distinguished men from all parts of the peninsula. 

Italy still showed a respectable front at Turin. A battle liad been 
lost, but, for all that, the vanquished evinced no disposition to yield up 
their pretensions. 

Only the question was now in abeyance. The national contest had 
been referred to a higher tribunal. King and country were in the hands 
of diplomae 3 ^ 

A well-meaning honourable diplomacy! It wished for justice; hut 
showed itself far more anxious for peace. It forgot that durable peace 
can only be grounded on justice ; that it can best be secured by him who 
sues for it showing all the time that he has means to enforce it. 

Pacific England herself was put out by the ultra-pacific attitude most 
unseasonably assumed by France. All threats of inttirvention on the 
part of tlie latter power were abandoned for a vague scheme of unarmed 
intercession. But to see an overbearing powerful man giving in to 
peaceful remonstrance,” says the Italian poet, “ is rather an unbeanl-of 
than a rare thing.” Austria, from the first, saw through the dignified 
but undecided tone of those shilly-shally doctrinary negotiators. She 
perceived that the boutiquiers of Louis Philippe had regained the upper 
hand at Paris, that all they wished for was “ peace at any price and 
slie resolved that it should be upon her own terms, and not other- 
wise. 

Honour to Austria, were she a thousand times an enemy ! She 
showetF throughout the most magnanimous perseverance. She had many 
a storm to weather in the mean time. Twice and thrice was slie brougJit 
on tlie brink of destruction. Germany was then wavering between 
stark anarchy and Prussian supremacy. Bohemia divided against itself ; 
Hungary in open revolt ; Vienna in complete insurrection, — the emperor 
fled, — dismay, utter confusion in his councils. Such was the situation of 
tlie empire in October, 1848 ; yet Austria endured and held up. 

Charles Albert was daily throwing himself at the feet of stony-hearted 
diplomacy. Now or never, he urged, was the time for a second and final 
onset. But diplomacy still thundered its veto I its inexorable At your 
peril r 

Charles Albert must either run all risks, not only single-handed, but 
against the advice — nay, under threat of the hot displeasure— of his 
allies, or he must throw away his great, his only cliance. Tlie poor kinff 
champed upon the hit, and drew in, and fretted his soul to death. Ana 
Austria had all the game to herself, — ^for her game was to gain time. 
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Eveiy day lost was a death-stroke for Sardinia. There was dan^^er in 
war, it IS true, and there was ruin in peace ; but still, the evil of evils was 
in tlie proloniration of that cruel suspense. The germs of dissolution were 
at work in Turin and Genoa, no less than at Florence or Rome. That 
unhappy Charles Albert could never wash himself clean of the incon- 
siderate sins of his youth. Eveiy slight breath of calumny was sufficient 
to stagger his stanchest believers. His forced inaction, that unaccount- 
able waste of time and disregard of golden opportunities, gave rise to the 
most sinister interpretations. Diplomacy killed him by inches! He 
had only signed an armistice, it is true, not a peace ; and that saved 
him from the immediate fate of the pope and the grand-duke: nay, 
more ; he had pledged his royal word to accept of no peace except such 
as might be found consistent with the honour of Savoy and the inde- 
pendence of Italy. He solemnly and repeatedly vowed he would refer 
the matter to “the Judgment of God,” so soon as it could be extricated 
from the officious meddling of friendly powers. But all this would not 
do. It afforded him only a reprieve. His fate was no less imminent. 
He must die by the hand of the Austrian, or else by that of his own 
people. There might be some chance in the former alternative, but in 
the latter none. The Italians awaited him at the issue. The armistice 
could not last for ever ; at the close of it he must conquer, either by 
peace or by war — or perish. 

Many there were who murmured even at the delay, who from the very 
first would have given the king no quarter. They insisted upon seeing 
nothing in that fatal armistice but a feint — a diabolical stratagem — to 
wear out the ardour of enterprising patriots, and hinder them from some 
decisive, desperate course. 

The Lombard emigrants, some of those very republicans who had 
attempted the king’s life at Milan, were most vehement in their attacks 
upon him. But, by degrees, the malcontent spread amongst his own 
Piedmontese — in the very ranks of his soldiers. 

The retired life of the king, both in the camp and at court, his apparent 
sullenness, and utter uncommunicativeness, were also greatly to his dis- 
paragement. His words were those of an upright and generous man, but 
so cold ! — as it were, so reluctantly spoken ! Men gave him credit for a 
profound dissimulation, which was, in fact, solely ascribable to native 
dulness and embarrassment of manners. ^ 

Nor was the king alone set up as a mark to the envenomed shafts of 
suspicion ; but his gallant and most undoubtedly inoffensive sons,* his 
bravest generals, all who clung to him, and were still willing to swear by 
him. 

Demoralisation gained ground amongst the sober, modest, and hardy 
population of Piedmont, even as it began to recover from the shock of 
its first disaster ; it spread itself to tlie army, in the same measure as it 
was gathered together, newly armed and equipped, burning to make up 
for the disgrace it had suffered. Base, malignant demagogues were 
loosening all bonds of discipline. One by one, the most distinguished 
officers were held up to public animosity as incorrigible aristocrats. All 
the c.alamities of that tragic Lombard campaign were put down, not only 
to their incapacity — a charge for whioh there was sufficient ground — but 
also to their culpable indolence or wilful treachery. 

Who knows not how apt misfortune is to pervert men’s judgments ? 
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The same evil*miiided slanderers who had deprived Rome and Tuscany 
of the services of such men as Maniioni, Gapponi, Ridold, and so many 
others, did not spare the d^ Azeglios, Perrones ; indeed, hardly any of the 
upright and generous in Piedmont. In a few weeks the revolution had 

devoured its children,” and there was hardly one illustrious name in all 
Italy untraduced, hardly one character sound and whole. 

One idol alone stood yet unbroken on the altar— and that was the 
Abate Gioberti. 

And it was precisely this man’s unimpaired popularity tliat the enemies 
of Italy made subservient to their evil designs. 

So long as Charles Albert did not actually resign the championship of 
Italy, he was inviolable. His throne might be deeply undermined, but 
continued unshaken. Democracy could make no way in Piedmont, 
except in the name of nationality, — except by flattering the too natural 
impatience of the war-party, and engaging to cut with the sword tlie 
Gordian knot of the armistice. 

Gioberti had always been a moderate among the moderates. He had 
written books to prove that Italy was still unfit even for au experiment of 
transalpine constitutionalism. All he ever advocated was careful and 
gradual concession : for the rest, he wished the national cause to triumph 
by the means of the pope and princes. Nothing he abhorred so much as 
radical an<l violent reforms. But, of late, out of a personal pique against 
Pinelli and other men in power — a difference for which he might have 
the weightiest reasons, but in which a spice of wounded vanity entered 
also, most decidedly — he had thrown himself into the ranks of the 
opposition, to which the immense popularity of his name easily gave the 
upper hand. 

At the head of this opposition, Gioberti came into povrer ; under pleilge 
of democratising Pmdmont, by calling together a (Constituent Assembly. 
But Gioberti could not be in his senses, and at the same time have faith 
in his own words. Democracy would have implicated him with Mazxini, 
Guerrazzi, and all the republicans of Central Italy, whose sayings and 
doings tile philosopher had always made the theme of his unsparing 
denunciations. 

His party, however, drew him on, in spite of himself. The House of 
Deputies, which Valerio and his other agents had filled with uncom- 
promising demagogues from all parts of Italy — the “ Society for an Italian 
Confederacy,” whicli Gioberti himself had turned into an an*ant Jacobin 
club — all his unnatural associates in power allowed him no rest. He 
gave in to their wishes so far as to reduce the king’s expenditure, and to 
turn his aristocratic favourites from court; but when he undcirtfiok to 
carry analogous reforms in the army or the diplomatic body, he met with 
difficulties which, as he ha<l been unable to foresee, so he was e<(ually at 
a loss how to overcome. 

Gioberti shifted and shuffled about with all the dexterity of an old 
priest. But when tergiversation was of no avail, he boldly deserted hia 
party, disavowed Rome and Tuscany, undid his own work with so much 
eagerness, and went so far into the ways of reaction, that he deemed 
himself strong enough to propose an alliance with Naples ; by virtue of 
which he offered to put down republicanism in Central Italy, to restore 
the pope and the grand-duke, and faring together the scattered links of 
the long-projected Italian confederacy, previous to the renewal of m 
deathly struggle with Austria. 
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It was a high scheme and daring ; but, in the first place, the oppor- 
tunity for its execution had gone by. 1'he King of Naples was too far 
gone into his alliance with the Northern powers — too greatly incensed 
against the house of Sardinia, because, although the crown of Sicily had 
not been accepted by the Duke of Genoa, neither had it, owing to some 
regards to meddling diplomatists, been refused in sufficiently clear and 
positive terms. In the second place, Gioberti, who, strictly speaking, was 
not the projector of that scheme, was not by any means the man to carry 
it into effect. He stood too far committed with friends and enemies. 
The democrats, who had never been anything without him, were now, 
however, too strong for him. Like many a conjuror before him, Gioberti 
was torn to pieces by the spirits he had had the rashness to evoke. 

He was left alone — obliged to send in his resignation — and the reign 
of democracy began in good earnest. 

But democracy in Piedmont, be it remembered, was only another word 
for immediate war. Gioberti’s successors had no other watchword since 
they commenced agitation. 'I'hey had themselves jemoved all plausible 
pretexts for further delay. The armistice must be denounced, and that 
without delay. The Gordian knot must be cut, even though the sword 
should strike into the very vitals of Piedmont. 

To war they must — with an army quartered at random — with no better 
general than the first Polish adventurer who threw himself in their 
Way — without funds— without friends, in or out of Italy — to war they 
went. 

They did not shrink from the egregious absurdity of calling upon 
their brother-democrats of Rome and Tuscany for their respective con- 
tingents of 20,000 and 10,000 men ! 

Well! Charles Albert, the worn-out king, turned out. PeiTone, Pas- 
salaqua, and others of his so-called “aristocratic*^ generals, ranged them- 
selves by the king’s side. With the best of their blood they redeemed 
their pledge. Their cry as they fell was — “ One more for the honour of 
old Piedmont !” But the democratised regiments cried “ Treason !” and 
turned their back upon the enemy. 

That was the battle of Novara ! 

Again had the kings and royalists lost the day. What, in the mean 
while, had Mazzinrs “ peoples” been doing ? 

The Republicans of Rome and Tuscany had been at work, unmolested, 
for more than three months. What had they done for themselves or for 
Italy? What for internal or external security? What towards estab- 
lishing a good understanding among themselves ? 

Now liad the time come for an experiment of Mazzini’s Italian /ie- 
pnhlic — one and indivisible, Mazzini, it is very true, always consistent, 
laboured hard, both at Florence and at Rome, to bring about an aggre- 
gation of the two democratised provinces. Rome and Tuscany were to 
be the embiyo of that Utopia which should one day extend from the Alps 
to the sea. But all the well-meant efforts of Mazzini exploded against 
the stubbornness of Guerrazzi’s ambition. 

After the failure of that first attempt nothing more was done for unity, 
consequently nothing for national independence. The two states fell into 
as rapid a dissolution as men with the least common sense might have 
anticipated. Even under their so-called legitimate government, custom 
alone kept up an appearance of order in those wretched communities. 
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But who liad now the means, or indeed the right, to enforce the law upon 
the sovereign people ? The people would, justly enough, bow to no laws 
except such as might hereafter emanate from their own free will ; and it 
was precisely for the purpose of interpreting the people's will that a 
general election upon the principle of universal suffrage was now promul- 
gated. 

In it was to he the panacea against all evils that threatened the two 
republics, both at home and from abroad. They called together their 
constituent assemblies, and sat, inactive, awaiting events. 

They had good reason to rely for their safety on the chapter of acci- 
dents. Not a few circumstances had already turned up in their favour ; 
not a few would still turn up. What with Hungary, Germany, and 
Venice, Austria had her hands full. Tiedinont, even by its inaction, kept 
the great enemy at bay. Before the battle of Novara, Piedmont was 
compelled to screen Rome and Tuscany, even whilst the agents of those 
two republicanised states were carrying on their more or less open war 
against it, whilst De Boni and Avezzana only awaited a signal to hoist 
the red flag on the Hivicra, and the notorious Urbino rode into Genoa in 
a coach and four, as a conqueror. 

The diimocrats made sure of Piedmont in the end. They knew that 
hardly anything that belonged to the ancient monarchy was left standing, 
except the king The fears that the repentant Gioberti had iiispircd them 
with were speedily dissolved Charles Albert, they felt, had only to be 
driven to war, and be would have led the way to republicanism ecjually by 
liis ti^iumpb or his defeat. In the same manner the democrats loolsed 
upon Naples itself as on the eve of subversion. Sicily — although the 
iiMine of republic was never mentioned there — was clearly in their owu 
interests. 

It was thus the Republicans flattered themselves, and lulled into a 
treacherous security the peojde whom despair had thrown into their 
hands. Finally, they said, had all other calculations proved incorrect, 
their last resource was to be, “ France to the rescue !” 

There certainly is nothing more unprincipled, nothing more base and 
detestable, than these miserable shifts and devices to lead on by faliie 
representations, and promises of foreign aid, a deluded population, who 
could and would otherwise have no reliance on its own energies and 
determination. Koine and Tuscany were the la‘'t states of Italy to rcfud 
foreign invasion by any strength of tlieir own. But they were worked 
into a frantic conviction that the whole of Italy would follow their ex- 
ample, and the whole world was, by the very nature of circa mstanceg, 
actually fighting their own battles. 

Meanwhile Piedmont had, but too truly, combated for tliem and suc- 
cumbed. Sicily was crushed, and Naples gave no sign of fraternity/, 
Russia came down upon Hungary, and Austria could now spare a few 
battalions for the invasion of the Legations. 

Now, or never, was the time for ‘‘ France to the resctie France 
had already most flagrantly forsaken Charles Albert, and abjured the 
championship of nations, it is true. But then, the Eepublicatis argued, 
who would hope for the aid of democratic France in behalf of a monar- 
chical state? What fraternity of nations could be practicable so long ns 
a king was in the way? ‘‘A republic,” said the democrats, ♦♦coidd 
only step forward for the sake of a republic.” 

And thus it w^as, seemingly, that the French understood it* Only a 
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republic could move them to meddle with Italian matters ; but it was to 
put it down I 

Oh I why did they take that task upon themselves? Why could they 
not have yet three weeks’ patience, and leave Italian democracy to die 
by its own hand? 

Had not mere common sense sufficed to shame it out of Florence— 
and that without an appeal to violence, without one drop of bloodshed? 

Common sense, the necessity of providing for their personal security, 
would equally have put an end to misrule in Rome. The same burst of 

S onerous indignation that armed the peaceful, and by no means too- 
aring, burghers of Florence, to rid themselves of the pickpockets whom 
Guerrazzi had brought with him as a body-guard from Leghorn, would 
equally have aroused the more manly spirit of the inhabitants of the 
Legations and the Marches against the cut-throats of Ancona, who 
threatened to lay all the Roman states under the sway of the knife. 

Common sense must in the end have gained the victory in Rome 
itself, or tliere must have been more in that democracy than men were 
aware of, or something worse than even that democracy in the only 
alternative left to the Romans. 

The Romans had to choose between Mazzini and the pope I 
The French must needs force the pope down their throats ; thus it 
was that they hallowed republicanism, and made a demigod of Mazzini! 

Did not the French know with what energy the bare mention of 
foreign interference inspired their Jacobinic rabble in 1790? Rome and 
Italy were certainly not able to find in themselves the means for an 
equmly bold and decisive struggle. But they also could be aroused by 
the sense of so flagrant an outrage into something resembling the energy 
of despair. 

Had only ten thousand Austrians marched from Bologna or Florence 
upon Rome, Italian republicanism would have lowered its colours without 
striking a blow. The Austrians would have been acting in character, 
and true to the part that a Ixard Providence assigned to them. Too 
truly ! there is something in the tramp of Austrian battalions that sounds 
like Fate in Italian ears. 

But the French ! — the republicans of Paris ! — with the words of La- 
martine still echoing throughout Europe — coming to crush a people who 
were only exercising the free use of their vote, — who had been stirred 
into action by the example, by the most unequivocal promises of the 
French themselves, — the French performing duty as policemen of the 
Holy Alliance, as soldiers of the pope 1 

There was no longer room for discussion. The very stones of the old 
ruined metropolis would have risen against them. Tlie defence of Rome 
had ceased to be a matter of political opinion : it was a matter now of just 
and holy indignation : every Italian, with blood in his veins, would fain 
have taken share in the fight. 

The defence of Rome closed with brilliancy a revolution which would 
otherwise have left nothing behind but bitter remembrances. It was a 
rare instance of generous resentment. The Italians fought there witli- 
out hope — many of them even against their own dearest convictions. 

May they often learn thus to write their protests in blood ! It is by no 
other means that they can make good their own rights before the world. 
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Thus it is, meanwhile, that Italy finds herself at the close of the 
lamentable commotions of the last eighteen months. 

Her strife had been for Independence and Union : and lo ! instead of 
one foreign enemy, in possession of one province, the whole of her ter- 
ritory is now open to invasion; and not the Austrian alone, but the 
French and the Spaniard, tread it witli insolence, and meet with no re* 
sistance on the part of the prostrate population — not any more than from 
the dust of their dead ! 

And the liand of every Italian prince is raised against his neighbour 
and against his own subjects ; and the breach widens hourly, and seems 
all but irreparable ! 

And the best of her sons are dead, or in durance, or dispersed abroad^ 
bowed down with humiliation and despondency ! 

But the future ? — who would despair of the future ? Only fiv6«and- 
thirty years ago Italian nationality was only vaguely and imperfectly 
understood. Ten years later it hardly dared to show itself ; it seemed to 
expire on the scaffolds of Modena, and in the dungeons of Spielberg* 
In 1848 it rose, sword in hand ; it grappled single-handed with Auitii% 
its enemy, — and France, its ally ! it fell, but not without a struggle] 

Who will venture to calculate the effects of hard-bought experience, 
of heart-burning disenchantment, of the renjorse of a people forcibly 
sobered down by the cruel reverse of their hopes ? Who will despair of 
the future ? 

How many towns were taken by siege and storm, burnt and levelled 
to the ground, during th(^ thirty years’ struggle that elapsed btitweon the 
Diet of koncagliaand the Peace of Constance, in the days of the oltl Lombard 
League ! How many times did the Italians fly before the iron-cased 
warriors of the North ! How deplorably did they waste their Ntrengtii in 
base municipal jealousies I How many of them did, in their blhidness and 
perversity of heart, swell the ranks of their common enemy, and lead tlie 
way in iiis work of destruction ! 

But common evils, at last, brought the erring ones to their senses* 
The harshness of that common enemy taught them union in spite of 
themselves, and with union came confidence in their own forces : self- 
reliance made them irresistible. 

That victory led to no lasting results is true ; but even from that im- 
perfect assertion of independent existence the Italians derived sufiicient 
vigour to be enabled for several centuries to lead the van of European 
civilisation, and to confer on the sister nations benefits which will not 
allow these latter, even at the present day, to look upon their fate with 
indifference, 

Italy is no worse off at the present day than she was at the burning of 
Milan in 1 1 62. Yet from that rueful catastrophe to the decisive battle 
of Legnano only fourteen years elapsed. 

From the desolation of utter despair to the most signal triumph, foiuy 
teen years only ! 

And who sliall despair of the future ? 

The Italians have, in 1848, thrown away a diance which may, perhaMy 
never return. But they must do better than avail themselves even of toa. 
best opportunity : they must make one* 
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RYDE REGATTA: OR, YACHTING FREAKS. 

A TALE OP 1849. 

Chapter I. 

INTRODUCES SOME OF THE DRAMATIS PER SON JE. 

“ Well, old fellow, Tin deuced glad you’re come. My craft is at 
the mouth of the harbour, and my gig is waiting at the Hard ; so we’ll 
on board without delay.” 

These words saluted me as I landed from the London and Portsmouth 
Railway, at the Gosport station, about one o’clock, on Monday, 23rd 
July, 1849, and found my hand clasped in that of my old chum, Frank 
Haselden, at whose instigation I had been induced thus prematurely to 
quit the smoke, heat, and formal existence of London, for the fresh, 
health-bearing breezes of the blue ocean, and the doles far niente of a 
yachting life. 

“ Faith, I’m not sorry to find myself here, I can assure you,” I replied, 
returning m^' friend’s cordial grasp. “ But before I join you I must see 
some lady friends of mine safe on board the Ryde steamer. I met them 
accidentally in the train, when they told me they were going to the 
‘ Island’ for a few weeks. They are very nice people, and I’ll introduce 
you at once.” 

Thank you. I’ll wait,” answered Haselden, wincing and preparing to 
beat a hasty retreat. “ I’ll help you to look after their traps with all 
my heart ; but I always fight shy of the lady kind in the yachting 
season, my boy.” 

He did so at all seasons ; for he certainly had nothing of the carpet 
knight about him, and was considered by all his friends as a confirmed 
bachelor. We were walking while we spoke towards a carriage, from 
the top of which a load of Ini^gage was being precipitated on the 
pavement. 

“ There is your charge,” I said, laughing. ‘‘ Take possession of the 
lady’s maid and of all boxes with the names of Maynard and Leslie on 
them. Iliere are ten packages ; I must see to their fair owners.’’ 

“ Ten packages for a month’s visit,” muttered Haselden ; “ all alike.” 

I saw him, however, more than once glance towards the ladies whom 
I was handing from the carriage ; and I may take this opportunity of 
doing the reader the favour declined by Haselden, 

The eldest, JMrs. Maynard, was a widow, of lady-like manners and 
an excellent disposition, with a good jointure, and an only daughter, 
who now accompanied her, I need not say that Julia Maynard was 
young, as a glance would prove it ; and that she was one of those 
beautifiil creatui’es whom Heaven, in its most benignant mood, sends to 
add loveliness to the earth. She was also full of animation, spirits, and 
wit — a cliarming girl, and up to all sorts of innocent fun. The other 
lady was Mrs. Leslie : she was rather older than her firiend Julia. She 
had been married three or four years ; and though she was a very pretty, 
delightful person, she did not possess the qualities necessary to tame and 
keep in order her wild, thoughtless, harum-scarum husband. When I 
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asked after him she sighed, and answered that he had gone to shoot, 
and fish, and yacht, either in Scotland or Norway, she could not say 
where, as he had not written since he left her, with his plans very un- 
certain, and had told her to go and amuse herself in any way or any 
place she liked best. 

Few ladies would complain of such permission,** T obser^^ed. 

“ I would rather he had taken me with him/^ was the reply. 

Mrs. Maynard looked at me as she overheard the conversation. 

We must try to bring Harry Leslie to his senses, or he will drive his 
pretty wife to desperation,** I whispered shortly after, and she nodded 
her assent to my proposal. 

The result of a plot we thereon concocted will be hereafter developed. 

As I was handing the ladies to their fly I saw llaselden beckoning 
to me. — “ I shall be happy to take your friends across to Ryde, if they 
will trust themselves on board a yacht,’* he whispered. Somewhat 
amazed at his unusual gallantry, I gave his message, and it struck me 
that he was even not a little disappointed when Mrs. Maynard declined 
his offer, on the plea of not liking to venture in small boats, imd of 
having some friends waiting to receive her at the pier. I suspect that 
he would have gladly taken her luggage on board rather than have been 
of no use to her. He, however, would not be introduced, and, to make 
a long story short, after seeing the ladies safe on board the steamer, I 
accompanied him to his boat, which was waiting for us at the Hard. 

Chapter II. 

A YACHTSMAN AND HIS YACHT. 

The oars were hi the air as we stepped into the gig. Haseldeii took 
the yoke-lines. The word “ shove off” was given — the four oars fell with 
a splash into the water — and we darted out towards a graceful-looking 
craft which lay at the outer buoy at the entrance of the harbour. 

The boat alone is worthy of a description, much more the yacht and 
her owner. The gig, as were the other boats, was painted inside of a 
dark-grained oak, and outside simply black, with bright brass rowlocks, 
and neat gratings in the stern sheets. She was built so as to pull fast in 
smooth water, and to be buoyant in a seaway. Haselden was in every 
respect a yachtsman, and he looked one. He not only knew what a 
yacht should be like, but also how to handle her, and to manage his crow. 
He \>as proud of his yacht, his knowledge, and of his club, of which ho 
was a strenuous supporter. He always wore what appeared to me to be 
a very perfect yachting costume, witnout any of the fanciful variations 
often adopted by others with less pretensions to a nautical character. 
His cai» was of blue cloth, with the initials of the club worked in gold 
thread in front. He wore a shortish monkey jacket of the same colour, 
with tlie club buttons, and his trousers were either of blue cloth or white 
duck. Ills waistcoat was of a lighter blue, while a striped shirt, and a 
kandkerchief tied once round his throat, with low shoes, conmleted hi8 
costume. He, at all events, looked the gentleman and the officer ; and 
while he adopted so far the taste of the day as not to wear a shore-going 
dress, lie did not attempt to look on the one hand like a naval officer, nor 
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on the other a fitnuggler, a Hannan, or a foremaatman, as is the fancy 
of some to endeavour to appear. 

When we ran alongside, a pair of white side-ropes were handed to me 
by two boys in white shirts ; and, as I stepped on board, an exclamation 
of pleasure escaped my lips at sight of the perfect symmetry and beauty 
of everytJiing on deck, from the carved tiller, the neat brass binnacle 
brightly polished, the elegant companion and airy skylights, the racks, 
and patent windlass. There was nothing solely for snow ; at the same 
time everything requirtjd was made as ornamental as it could be without 
sacrificing its strength or utility iu the slightest degree. There was so 
much dark wood and bright brass employed, that, except on her bulwarks, 
very little paint was required ; and thus, as he observed, all was kept as 
fresh as when she first came out of the ship-builders’ hands. The paint 
was like that used in the boats, of grained oak. Having surveyed her 
on deck, llaselden invited me below. She was fitted up in the most 
comfortable, yet substantial and plain style conceivable. Not an inch of 
room was lost, nor was there a useless or inappropriate ornament. 
There was good head room, and every cabin had ample means of 
ventilation — a most important point which I have found neglected in 
many yachts. Besides her main cabin, she had a good-sized after-cabin, 
which in many yachts would have been devoted to the accommf)datiou of 
ladies ; but so determined a bachelor as Haselden had never dreamed of 
any coming on board, so he called it his smoking cabin. Between them 
on either side of the companion-ladder were two airy sleeping-berths, and 
before the main-cabin again was another large sleeping cabin, the mas- 
ter’s berth, and the steward’s pantry, while in the fore-peak was a com[)act 
Idtchen-range and ample accommodation for the crew. The larger cabins 
were patielled with a light chintz, w'hich could be taken down anil washed, 
and which gave them a very light and cheerful look. 

“ And what do you think of her ?” asked her owner, after I had finished 
my cursory survey. 

“Unqualified admiration,” was my answer. “What is her ton- 
nage?” 

“ She measures eighty tons, and, as you see, has not bad accommoda- 
tion for her size. She is a capital sea-boat, and fast, though not a 
racer,” said my friend. “ I built her to afford me a comfortable and 
quickly moving home, and 1 liave got what I wanted. I christened her 
the Spray ; and, on my word, in a seaway when it is blowing a gale of 
wind, she rides the waves as lightly as the white foam blown across them. 
What more can one wish for?” 

“ I should be contented to go round the world in her,” I replied. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ she is big enough to go anywhere. Inman 
of Lymington built her, and no man can turn out a better sea-boat — 
though perhaps White of Cowes combines as much as any builder beauty 
with sea- worthy qualities and speed, and no man puts his vessels better 
together. But while ] am talking, I dare say you are starving.” He 
touched a silver bell which struck with a spring, and a steward in a sea- 
man’s dress appeared. “ Here, Wilkins, put limcheon on the table. I 
have no idea of having a variety of costiune on board, or any idlers. 
All my hands are seamen, and I dress them as such.” 

The steward re-entered the cabin in an instant with luncheon, accom- 
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panied by two boys in white shirts and blue collars, looking as clean as it 
was possible to be. One remained to wait while the others retired* 
While we were discussing a luncheon composed of various luxuries, 
the Spray was got under weigh, and as we returned on deck she was 
standing close-hauled between the Queen s Battery and Haslar Fort out 
of the harbour. As the wind was about south- and there was a 
flood -tide, we were compelled to make several tacks alongshore heflore 
we could stand across to Ryde, and as it was also blowing fresh I was 
glad that my friends had not ventured dfn board. We were, however, 
not long in coming to an anchor off the bead of the pier at such a dis- 
tance that with our gljisses w-e could distinguish the features of the i>er- 
sons walking on it. We then went on shore, and after visiting the club- 
house we returned on board the Spray and sat down to an excellent 
dinner prepared by Haselden’s nautical chef, 

‘‘ lie is a first-rate fellow,” said my friend, speaking of the arHHe 
whose skill was affording us so much satisfaction. He has been with 
me for some years and is a capital seaman ; but as he showed a liilent for 
cooking above the common run, I took him on shore for the winter and 

placed him under a man cook at the Club. lie is notwithstanding 

so thorough-going a tar that I do not think he could he tempted to 
remain permanently on shore to serve in the best kitchen in England.’^ 
Some unexceptionable Havannahs and a chat of old times closed my 
first day on board the Spray. 


Chaptee III. 

HYDE, ITS CLUB AND ITS REGATTA. 

Rydk lias rapidly increased from a small fishing village to a large 
town, or rather a dense collection of villas which rise from the water’s 
edge to the summit of tlie steep hills which bound the island coast. The 
w’ooden pier, upwards of a quarter of a mile long, is a great advantage 
to those who like sea air and do not like the movement of a vessel, while 
the Royal Victoria Yacht Club is the most important addition which has 
yet been made to the place. If I wanted to puff Ryde I might say a 
great deal about its clean streets, its large hotels, and the beautiful walks 
and drives in the neighbourhood ; but 1 liave only to speak of its Yacht 
Club. It is a very handsome buUdiiig a short distance to the west from 
the commencement of the pier, and close down to the water. It con- 
tains a large and elegant ball-room, a library, and reading-room, two 
diuing-roorns, and a billiard and smoking room. In front is a broad 
terrace, witli a battery mounting eight guns, which fires a salute when- 
ever the Queen comes off Ryde, and a flag-staff at which a signal-man 
is stationed to communicate with the yachts of the club. The commodore 
is Thomas Willis Fleming, Esq., and the vice-commodore is George Hol- 
land Ackers, Es(j,, the owner of that magnificent vessel the Bn/tiant, and 
much of the rapid success of the club is owing to the indefatigable ex^ 
ei-tions of the secretary, Mr. G. G. Downes, whose urbane and gentle 
manly manner attracts all to him. There is an excellent tone of feeling 
and good fellowship in the club ; indeed it rose in consequence of tile 
lamentable want of it which has too often been displayed m the Cowes 
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Club since the death of Lord Yarborough deprived the Royal Yacht 
Squadron of its ablest leader. 

The Ryde Club has two classes of members : those who own yachts, 
and those who, fond of yachting, wish to support that noble and truly 
English amusement, though they have no yachts ; the latter pay a smaller 
annual subscription. Then, again, members have the privilege of intro* 
ducing at the club for a week any friend who may visit Ryde. Indeed, 
the club is the resort of all the gentlemen in the place, and a very plea- 
sant resort it is. • 

The day after our arrival off Ryde had been fixed on for the regatta 
by her Majesty, the patron of the club, so early a time being selected on 
account of her intended visit to Ireland. The morning was ushered in 
with rain, and it was almost calm, and though there were fewer vessels 
than usual at the station, when the racing yachts were making ready to 
start, a fresh breeze springing up, the clouds cleared off, and the scene be- 
came very animated and exciting. The sailing committee, of whom were 
presentrflr. Ackers, Sir E. Tucker, Captain Lock, and CajJtain Marshall, 
went on board the starting vessel at an early hour to make the necessary 
preparations ; and at eleven a.m. three yachts, the Arrow, Talisman, and 
Gondola, took up their stations. The pier was also crowded with people 
in expectation of seeing the Queen, who had promised to come down from 
Osborne, and all the vessels not under weigh were dressed with a crowd 
of flags which gave them a very gay appearance ; the Brilliant, above 
all, being most conspicuous, while a number of others were sailing about, in 
and out among those at anchor. We remained on board the Spray better 
to see the race. At twenty-three minutes past twelve the last gun fired for 
the vessels to let slip. The Arroio was inside, the Talisman next, and 
the Gondola outside of all. On first starting the Arrow took the lead, 
and did not set her gaff-topsail ; the Gondola set hers, but afterwards took 
it in again; but the Talisman, which had smaller sails, set hers, and 
carried it throughout. The course was twice round the Calshot and ^’ab 
light- vessels, and thus the yachts were always in sight. At half-past 
one three small yachts, Foam, Zulieka, and Secret, started in very pretty 
style on the same course as in the first race. While the two races were 
going forward several yachts arrived ; among others, Lord Newborough s 
Vesta, a steamer of 250 tons, with a screw, and rigged as a schooner. 
She was about to start for the coast of Norway, Major Mount joy 
Martin was also cruising about in his fine new schooner, the Fernand; 
and Mr. Weld, the veteran yachtsman, in the Alarm, was accompanying 
the larger yachts, to see how his former craft, the Arrow, supported 
her ancient renown. I remember her when he launched her, and she 
was then as superior in speed to all other yachts, as is his present 
beautiful craft to her contemporaries. No amateur ever built faster vc. sels 
than has Mr. Weld ; and few can show as the result of their science 
finer craft than the Dolphin and Brilliant, built by Mr. Ackers 

But to return to the first race. As soon as the Gondola and Arrow 
rounded the Brambles, they set their gaff-topsails, and, as we stood on 
the deck of the Spray, Hiiselden and 1 marked them when passing tlie 
Kickers in the first round. The Gondola was ahead of all by two 
minutes, the Arrow was next, and tiie Talisman was coming up and 
passing her. 

What*s the matter with the Talisman exclaimed Haselden* 
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I looked attentively. Her mainsail had come down by the run, Hhe 
had carried away her throat-hallards, and ^vas compelled to give up the 
race. It was amusing to see the smaller vessels running up witii their gaff- 
topsails set, while the larger ones were standing back with theirs Jowei^* 
At twenty-three minutes past three the Gondola passed the starting vessel 
on her first round, and was loudly cheered from the pier and surround- 
ing vessels. She has been much improved by being lengthened. The 
Arrow passed four minutes and five seconds after her. Soon afterwanls 
the Talisman was towed back by a friendly yacht. Late in the after- 
noon the Queen in the Fairy came off the pier ; the Club battery, the 
Brillianty and other yachts fired salutes, the people cheered and crowded 
to the end of the pier to see her Majesty, and numerous vessels did their 
best to exhibit themselves before her ; the only unfortunate one was the 
Fernanda which took the mud close to the pier, and, as the tide was 
ebbing, soon lay over on her side, to the no small alarm of a party of ladies 
on board. She, however, got off next tide without any damage. It is 
impossible here to describe the various movements of the racing vessels 
as 1 could wish. In the second race the Zulieka led, and at thirteen 
minutes to five passed the starting vessel on lu'r first round ; but unfor- 
tunately, on her second round, being a long way ahead, from having cut 
off a number of points, she took the ground on No Man’s I^nd, and the 
Foam, passed her, and finally came in the first. In the first race the 
Gondola won, coming in at eighteen minutes to seven. HaseJden and I 
agreed that the course was too long, especially for the smaller vessels, 
and congratulated ourselves that we were not racing. 

On the following day there were two very interesting races ; the first 
between the Heroine^ Cygnety and Cynthia ; and the second between 
the Gleam, Co 7 iiest^ and Frolic. 

Both starts were very pretty. In the first, the Cygnet got her canvas 
set first, and took the lead, which she maintained to the end. The 
Heroine had shipped some fresh hands that morning, who were not up 
to their work. Nothing could surpass the pretty style in which the 
smaller craft got under weigh. The Gleam had her canvas on her in a 
moment, and, going v>ell to windward, took the lead. We thought she 
v^ould have maintained it, but going round the Nab they met with a very 
he^vy sea, and the Contest headed her, and came in ten minutes be fore 
ber, at fifteen minutes past six. They went once only round the course ; 
xind as it was, had enough of it. 

The relative speed of vessels is, however, seldom determined to tlie 
satisfaction of their owners at regattas, as so many iw'cidontal cireaun- 
stanccs may occur to prevent the fastest from coming in the first ; thus, 
whoevtjr wins the prize, the defeated parties generally consider that their 
own chaft may come off the victor another time. But we have had 
onough of regattas, and must turn to matter more attractive. 

CUAPTEB IV. 

A FAUCY FAIR AKO A FAIR FLIRTATION. 

So frequent were the showers on Thursday morning, that Haselden 
declared he would not go on shore, but at last I persuaded him to act^ni- 
pany me to a fancy fair, for some charitable object, held in the grounds 
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of St, Clair — a beautiful place close to the water, belougiug to Colonel 
and Lady Emily Harcourt. I knew that the Maynards and Mrs, Leslie 
would be there, and I had determined to introduce him. As it was high 
water we pulled to the spot in the gig, and on landing stepped directly 
into the gardens. Language can scarcely exaggerate the soft beauty of 
the scene — the sloping laa^s, the flowery terraces, the overhanging trees 
and winding walks, the shady seats, with the views of tlie blue water, 
dotted by numberless white sails, the noble ships at Bpithead, and the 
distant land leyond, with the house surmounted by turrets, rising amid 
a thick grove on the highest part of the hill. On the lowest terrace a 1 
large tent had been erected, now filled with booths and ffur ladies, to | 
dispose of their treasures ; and even Haselden acknowledged that some 
of them might well vie in beauty with the loveliest in the land. At ; 
the further end of the terrace, beneath a small tent, in oriental costume, l’ 
sat the celebrated chess-player Wilson, engaged in games with five 
different people, all of whom he beat. A regimental band added life to 
the scene. 

I was not long in finding Mrs, Maynard, her beautiful daughter, and 
her friend. “ Come, old fellow,” said Haselden, when he saw me moving ' 
tow^ards them, “ cut it short, and Jet’s get out of this. I should like ^ 
run down to Cowes and back before dinner.” I did not answer him, ajfid 
hurried on to shake hands with my friends. He, meantime, drew bafck, 
but I watched him narrowly, and caught him giving more than i one 
glance of admiration at Miss Maynard. While I was speaking to them 
who should rise before me but Jack Musgrave, one of the most rollicking 
careless fellows in the — Dragoons ! I saw Mrs. Leslie bow, th«pugh 
slightly, and, shaking hands co^ially with me, he at once entered iinto 
an animated conversation with her. / 


“ And what are you doing down here, Jack?” I asked. 

“ Yachting — yachting ; cruising with that jolly dog Grantliam, in 


Fancy, We must get you on board, Mrs. Leslie. By Jove! we’ve more^ 
fun on board that craft thaxi in all the squadron put together.” ^ 

“ Thank you for the invitation, Captain Musgrave,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
laughing, in a tone which showed she had no idea of accepting the offei^ 
“ Will you inform me who are the companions you propose to houoyfe’ 
me with?” f 

“ Oil, there’s Mrs. Skyscraper and Clara Nutting, a very fast girl^ho 
makes nothing of jumping over a wall, and Jane Sillw'ell and her 
a little widow, Mrs. Hallaway, are generally of the party — ^they al^ sing 
and laugh and talk without cessation.” ) 

‘‘ And flirt ?” I asked. ^ 

‘‘ Oh, we’ve nothing of that sort on board the /'a«<^,”exclaim€M.Jaok, 
laughing ; “ it would frighten Mrs. Leslie if I were to say so.” ^ 

“ But as I have not the honour of Mr. Grantham’s acquain^nce, I 
could not at all events go on board his vessel,” suggested Mrs. 

“ What, not know Tom Grantham? That does not matt#*' a bit. 
He’ll be happy to see you and all your firiends,” Jack exclaimed, W^^kiiig 
hard at Mrs. and Miss Maynard. I 

While their backs were turned for an instant he whispered, I WJy 
fellow, introduce me.” ^ % 

As Jack, though a rattler, was a gentleman, I did not heritat^o do 
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go, and in a few minutes he was engaged in a lively eimt«vsaiiiiii with 
l>bth mother and daughter. 

Haselden was made fairly jealous, and when 1 dropped back to apeak 
to him, instead of insisting on going aw^^, he even asked to bo intro* 
duced. I at first pretended to refuse, but mt length took him tip, and 
before half an hour had passed he had actually invited Mrs, Maynard to 
visit the Spray, Jack Musgrave was, meantime, carrying on what 
appeared to be a violent flirtation with Mrsl Leslie. I wish Leslie 
could see them,’* thought I ; “it would do him good.** 

We of course made some purchases at the basaar, and Haselden so far 
forgot his bashfulness os to present the most elegant trifles he could find 
to each of the three ladies. 

“ It works well,’* I whispered to Mrs. Leslie : “ he is cxjming out.” 

The appearance of her Majesty, with Prince Albert and their three 
interesting children, drew the attention of us all. The company formed 
on either side of the walk, and the royal party came down the hill and 
went through the booths, making purchases at each stall. The Queen 
then went into Wilson’s tent, who, in his character of the celebrated 
automaton, was obliged to receive her sitting ; and, of course, he has a 
right to boast that he is the only man who has sat while the Queen has 
stood before him. There was also a capital device for raising money — 
a post-oflice, with the old rate of postage^ and the Queen was asked if 
she would inquire for any lettersr Of course some were forthcoming, 
and one for each of the children, containing very elegant compliments. 
The royal visitors drove oflF in the char-a-banc presented by Lotits* 
Philippe, which they use constantly in the island. 

Notwithstanding all Jack Mu8grave*8 eloquence, Mrs, Leslie would 
not be persuaded to join the party on board the Fancy; but, however, 
Haselden asked him to tijfe a cruise in the Spray on the following day, 
to his no small satisfaction. I must not forget to mention the mnner 
at the club-house on that day, at which Mr. Ackers presided, and when 
some excellent speeches were made ; indeed, the harmony and good 
feeling which prevailed was a sure prestige of the success of the club. 


Chaftbs V. 

INTRODUCES THREE TACHTS AND THEIR COMPANY. 

For the first time since she wag launched, the Spray received on 
board a party of ladies ; and I must do Haselden the justice to say, that 
he .did the honours of his craft as if he were long accustomed to the 
work : indeed, he exhibited all the forethought and delicate care for 
his fair guests for which genuine sailors are properly celebrated. Be- 
sides the three ladies I have mentioned, we had Mrs. I-.ayton and her 
pret'^y little lively daughter, my friend Jack, and two other men. 

Where shall we go?” asked Haselden. 

“ Through smooth water, as you have a regard for our appetites,” 
answered Jack. 

“ We shall have time to run down to the Needles and back before 
dark, as there is no chance of a calm,” said Haselden. 

“ I should so like to see them,** exclaimed Julia Maynard. 

2 'G 2 
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“ And so should I,” said Mrs. Leslie. 

To tJie Needles, therefore, we shaped our course. 

As we were getting under weigh, the Fancy ^ with a large party on 
board, passed close to us. Some one espied Jack Musgrave, and cries 
of “traitor, deserter, recreant!’' saluted him. 

“ Why, your servant said you were laid up with a bad influenza, and 
could not go out!” exclaimed Grantham. 

‘‘And so I am,” answered Jack through a speaking-trumpet. “Fm 
clairvoyant — you don’t see me in reality.” 

Shouts of laughter reached us from the Fancy ; I believe at some 
witticisms of their own. Directly afterwards, a schooner-yacht passed 
close to us, on the quarter-d(?ck of which walked a stoutish-looking 
man, with a spy-glass under his arm. He stopped in his walk, and sur- 
veyed us narrowly through his telescope. 

“ By Jove I there’s the Sea Eagle^ with that pompous old ass Sir 
Charles Drummore on board,” exclaimed Jack Musgrave, almost loud 
enough for him to hear. “ By-the-bye, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Leslie. 
I quite forgot — he is a friend of yours, is he not ?” 

“ My husband is acquainted with him,” she answered ; “ and though 
I know Sir Charles, I will forgive you for your complimentary remarks 
on him.” 

At that instant Sir Charles recognised her and Jack, and, taking off 
his hat, made her a profound bow. * 

Jack declared he saw a sinister expression on his countenance, though, 
as the vessels were some way apart, it must have been liis fancy or 
invention. 

Few scenes are more beautiful than are to be witnessed in sailing through 
the Solent, — with Portsmouth and its numerous batteries on one side, and 
the pretty villas and groves of Hyde on the other, — Calshot Castle and 
the wide mouth of the Southampton Water, — the lofty towers of that 
royal retirement, Osborne , and the picturesque harbour of Cowes, with 
its castle and club-house. Farther on to the north are seen the borders 
of the New Forest, interspersed with villages, and the fair town of 
Lymiiigton ; and on the south the well-wooded shores of the island, till 
one reaches Freshwater, when wild and rugged cliffs rise up before one, 
terminated by the lofty downs, the white cliff's, and pointed rocks of the 
Needles, having opposite them at the end of a long spit of sand the 
ancient castle of Hurst backed by the liigh land of Ilordle and Clirist- 
church in the distance. 

All the party were delighted with the view ; and though there was a 
good deal of sea as we stood outside the Needles to show them Scratehel’s 
Bay and the back of the island, they proved themselves very good sailors 
by neither being sick nor frightened. 

We got back to Ryde in very good time, all agreeing to meet at tin* 
ball which was to take place at the Club-House that evening ; and at the 
same time we dropped our anchor, so did the Fancy, Both parties met 
on the pier, and it looked as if the Fancy's people would have laid violent 
hands on Jack for his desertion. Grantham declared that he sliould 
never set foot on her deck again ; and pretty Mrs. Skyscraper vowed she 
would never speak to him more if he treated her so. Fame whispered 
that Jack did flirt with her in reality. We had a capital ball, and more 
than once did Frank Haselden lead forth Julia Maynard to the dance. 1 
met a number of friends to talk to, but 1 was able to observe that Mrs. 
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Leslie was pretending to carry on a violent flirtation with Jack Musgrave, 
or else that he was really endeavouring to engage her in one, I heaixt an 
old maid, near whom I was sitting ^vith my partner, observe,— 

It’s too had, I vow. I should like to let Captain Leslie know how 
his wife goes on when he’s not with her.” 

I wish to goodness you would,” 1 mentally ejaculated. My prayer 
was heard. I listened. 

Well, do you know, I’ll tell him,” answered a fat lady, to whom she 
had addressed the observation. “ I heard from my son James this 
morning, and he tells me he is with him in Scotland, and that they are 
going to shoot together.” 

Do write ; it’s a work of Christian love,” whispered the venerable 
spinster. 

“ Julia Maynard is a very sweet girl !” exclaimed Frank Ilasolden, as 
we sat at breakfast the following morning in the cabin of tlu^ Spray. 
“ I’ve asked them all to come for a short sail this afternoon. It will do 
them good after the ball.” 

Not only did they sail that day, hut nearly every day for ttpwards of a 
week, and most pleasantly did the hours fly by. Jack Musgrave was 
sometimes of the party ; but latterly I suspect that he found he had 
made a mistake with regard to Mrs. Leslie’s feelings towards him, and 
he became a constant attendant on Mrs. Skyscraper on boanl the Fan*y. 
We had made excursions round the island, to Southampton, Portsmouth, 
Swanwich, and even to Weymouth ; and at last ILiselden proposed a trip 
across to Cherbourg. 

“ We may easily do it in twelve hours, and you need not even liave to 
sleep on board, unless you wish it,” he observed ; and tht‘ j>lan was 
agreed on. 

We were to start forthwith. As chance would have it, the party on 
board the Fancy had detennined on the same trip, and were to sail at 
the same time. Our wheel-barrows of band-boxes, carpet-bags, and 
cloaks arrived at the end of the pier at the same moment, where we were 
met by the gigs of the two yachts, and our two parties stood mingled 
together on tlie steps. Jack Musgrave step[)ed forward to hand Mrs. 
Leslie into the boat. 

‘‘ I trust you will forgive me,” he whispered. 

Yes,’^ she answered, and accepted his hand. 

Just then Sir Charles Drummore pulled up in his boat. 

“ Where are you bound for ?” he asked, looking at Jack. 

Cherbourg. Will you come with us?” said Jack. 

ril see about it — I’ll see,” answered the baronet; and away we pul!e<l 
towards the two cutters, which were lying close to each othc?r, iiiaki ug a 
slight circuit to avoid a steamer wdiich was approatjhing the pier. 

Never, perhaps, did two merrier parties leave the shores of England 
than were to be found on board tlie Spray and Fancy. 


Chapter VI. 

SCAN. MAG. — A LESSON FOR HUSBANP8. 

The first persons of his acquaintance whom Sir Charles encountered 
as he walked up the pier were the venerable spinster Miss Dobbs, and 
her fat friend Mrs. Pry, whom I had seen at the baJb 
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“ YouVe heard the news, Sir Charles, haven’t you ?” they asked in a 
breath, turning him round, and hunying him on to the pier-end. “ Wo 
said it would be so. That Mrs. Leslie has gone off with that wild scamp 
Captain Musgrave. They were to start in the Fancy for France this 
very morning, and are not likely to be back in a hurry, 

“ By George, ladies, I believe you’re right !” exclaimed Sir Charles. 

There tliey go on board the Fancy, 

** What, already off ? We thought we should be in time to see them,” 
cried the two dames. “We always said that Mrs. Leslie would turn out 
bad.” 

“ Well, you’re not likely to see her again, for there goes the Fancy 
under all sail for the Nab,” said Sir Charles, pointing to Grantham's 
yacht. 

“ It’s too bad,” cried Mrs. Pry. “ I wrote to my son, and told liiin 
to urge Captain Leslie to hurry down here as fast as he could, if he cares 
about his wife; but I don’t know if James got my letter.” 

“ I suspect he did, madam, for here comes Leslie himself,” exclaimed 
Sir Charles, extending liis hand to a tall good-looking fellow who had 
just landed from the steamer. “ My dear Leslie^, you’re just in time.” 

“ What for, Druiumoro ?” said the new comer, in a lisping accent. 

“ To be too late, by Jove!” answered Sir Charles, vexed at his apathy. 
“ There goes your precious wife off with that wild scamp .lack Musgrave, 
on board that gimcrack-looking yacht there.” 

“ My wile ! what, is there no one else on board ? ^sdeath I” exclaimed 
Leslie, v'ith sudden animation. 

“ Oh yes, Captain Leslie, there are several other ladies and gentlemen 
too,” said Mrs. Pry, putting out her hand. “Don’t }ou know me? 
You need not be alarmed, my dear sir; I’m glad you’re come. It’s all 
right, I dare say.” 

“ What, to stand here at the end of tliis pier looking like a cursed fool, 
while one's wife sSails off’ before one’s eyes in eomj)any with a wset of wild 
scamps, any one of whom w'uuld glory in disgracing me ?” cried Leslie, 
striking his forehead. “ It’s not to be borne.” 

“ Thenj’s no help for it, I fear,” said Mrs. Pry, in a consoling tone. 

“ None,” echoed Miss Dobbs. 

“ By Heavens, I’ll hire a steamer, or some vessel, and be after them,” 
cried the injured husband. 

“ They will have landed in France with this breeze before you could 
get tlie steam up,” said the baronet. “But I feel for yon, Leslie; and 
though 1 don’t approve of interference in such matters, yet, as this is a 
very flagrant ease, I, will carry you over in my viicht.” 

“ What ! I forgot you had a yacht, Sir Charles. It’s the very thing,” 
exclaimed I-*eslie. “ In Heaven’s name, let’s be off at once.” 

“ Come along then,” said Sir Charles, who was really anxious to serve 
Leslie, and properly indignant at his wife’s conduct. “ We’ll got under 
weigh as fast as we can, and make chase after the Fancy*' 

“What ladles did you say were on board ^\e Fancy f* asked Leslie 
of Mrs. Pry, as she accompanied him to the pier-head. 

“ Besides your wife, there are four of them — it’s quite scandalous,” 
answered the lady. “ There are Mrs. Skyscraper, Mrs. Hallaway, Miss 
Nutting, and Miss Sillwell — a pretty set, you’ll allow !” 

“ Good Heavens ! what people for my wife to associate witlv” cried 
Leslie, jumping into tlie boat. “ Not a moment’s delay, Sir Charles.” 
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A considerable further delay however did occur, while Sir Charles was 
hailing the Sea Eagle for his gig, which had returned on board. 

“ Success attend your virtuous efforts !” exclmmed the old ladies, in a 
sentimental tone, as the boat shoved off from the end of the pier ; we 
hope you 11 overtake tlie truant.'’ 

Chapter YII. 

SHOWS HOW A BACHELOR AND A BENEDICT WERE CURED OP THEIR BAD 

HABITS. 

A BOX of Mrs. Maynard’s having been left behind, we had to send 
the punt up to the Club-steps for it, and tlius the Fancy had eonsidiuably 
the start of us. She had rounded St. Helens, and we were off Sea- view 
when we saw the Sea Eagle getting under weigh. The wind, which 
was from the nor’ard and west, was light and variable, and thus our 
relative positions constantly changed. 

“ The Sea Eagle is standing this way, and has got a good hrcows” I 
observed tf) Haselden. Perhaps she is also bound for Cherbourg/’ 

“ Not she,” answered Haseldeu; “ Drummore never thinks of crossing 
the Channel after he has got his wine on board.” 

The sun was bright, the sky was clear, the sea was smocith, and the 
air was fresh and pure, and away we glided at the rate of some four 
or five knots an hour over the glad blue waters. The ladies wiw In 
ccsta<ues, and declared they never had enjoyed anything half so much. 
As we were fast sinking the lofty downs of St. Catharine’s in the waves, 
we were left no loiiger in doubt as to the course the Sea Engle was 
taking, as she was following fast in our wake. Tlie Fancy kept ahead 
of us, though we were somewhat gaining on her. Had the >vind he<*n 
more steady, we should probably have done so faster. Nothing ctmid 
be more delightful than our sail — a very pretty sight also were the three 
yachts as they deny across the Channel. Of course, as we knew nothing 
of what had taken place on Ryde pier, we could not account for the ap- 
pearance of the Sea Eagle and the unusual press of sail she was car- 
rying. 

“ What is there to be compared to a yachting life ?” exclaimed llascldon, 
as he leaned against the bulwarks looking at Julia Maynard. 

“Nothing,” cried Tom Ililsden, who always blurted out what came 
into his head, “ nothing, if one has the object of one’s affections with 
one, and happens not to be sick. 

Haselden actually blushed, and so did Julia Maynard, and IliisdeTt 
burst into a loud laugh as if he had said something very clever. 

The ladies worked and read and chatted, and the day wore on ; and aa 
it was voted that an early dinner on deck would he desirable, that very 
acceptable meal was despatched when we had only somewhat crossed mid- 
channel. We soon afterwards made the French coast, and by that time 
were close enough to the Fancy to distinguish with our glasses tlie persons 
on her decks. 

There was clearly all sorts of fun going forward, Tand they appeared 
to have got up a ^uce; one of the ladies, as it seemed, being more 
eccentric in her movements than even the men* The wind just then 
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favoured us, and as we drew nearer shouts of laughter reached our ears. 
The lady seemed to he fainting in her partner’s arms, then she rushed to 
the side overcome with sea-sickness, next she jumped up and swung by a 
rope, and finally sat herself down hy the side of her lady companions. 

“ How very disgraceful !” said Mrs. Maynard, who had been listening 
to Hilsden’s account of their proceedings, as he surveyed them through a 
glass. ‘‘ Why, they must be tipsy! I am glad, my dear Mrs. Leslie, you are 
not with them.” 

“ How many ladies embarked ?’* asked Ilaselden. 

“ Four,” w'as the answer. 

** Then hang me if there are not five !” he exclaimed ; “ and after all 
it’s .Jack Musgrave, or one of the men, dressed up in Mrs. Skyscraper’s 
bonnet and shawl. He is behaving very well at present, and is, I verily 
believe, learning to sew with a sail-needle.” 

Soon after tliis the ladies of our party went below to take a little rest, 
and in the mean time the Sea Eagle came up fast with a fresher breeze. 
She had a signal flying, which at first w^e could not make out, but on re- 
ference to the book we found she was speaking the Fancy ^ which vessel 
at last perceived it, and hoisted her answering pennant. The Sea Eagle 
then hoisted the number 2574 of the sentences in Marry at’s code. We 
looked and found it — “ Heave too, and I will send a boat on board.”^ 
5816, “No such thing,” was the answer. “I will spell it,” was the 
next signal hoisted by the Sea Eagle, and then commenced a hoisting 
and lowering of buntin, which we translated, “ Leslie wants his wife im- 
mediately.” 

The answer was “ 5072. The signal made is not understood.” 

The Sea Eagle repeated it. 

“ He had better c«me for her,” was the answer. 

“ He insists on your sending her on board,” was the next signal. ^ 

“ That is a very inconvenient way for a man in a rage to have to talk,” 
observed Maselden. “ Leslie must be on board the Sea Eagle. Shall we 
tell Sir Charles of the mistake?” 

“ On no account,” I exclaimed ; “ we are not bound to understand the 
signals, as he did not draw our attention, and no harm can possibly come 
of it. We shall have some good fun, but do not tell Mrs. Leslie what is 
going forward, and I hope her husband may benefit by his lesson.” 

‘‘ Let him,” was the laconic answer from the Fancy. 

It had the effect of making Sir Charles still further crowd the Sea 
Eagle with canvas, which, aided by the wind, brought her so near the 
chase that those on board could clearly be seen from her decks. We had 
purposely yawed about, or we might have gone ahead of both of them. 
Hie Sea Eagle now came up on our quarter. 

“ Can you, sir, inform me who those five ladies are on the deck of the 
Fancy sung out Sir Charles through his speaking-trumpet. 

“ I am not acquainted with them,” answered Haselden ; and the baro- 
net was obliged to bo satisfied with the answer. 

I saw Ixslie walking the deck in a state of great perturbation, and I 
kept out of his sight that ho might not recognise me. As the ladies 
were still below, no suspicion was excited against us. When the Fancy 
saw the schooricr so close to her, she also m^e more sail, and, keeping the 
breeze, rounded the breakwater of Cherbourg a few minutes before her, 
while we came up less than a quarter of a mile astern. 
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The Fancy dropped her anclior off the new governraont docks^ and 
leisurely furled her canvas ; the Sea Eagle brought up at a little distance 
outside her, and we, coming in, took up a berth between the two just as a 
boat from the latter was lowered, into which stepped Sir C!harles and 
Leslie. I had managed to pei’suade Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. Maynaid to go 
below to make preparations for landing, lest the scene I anticipated should 
be spoiled. The Sea Eagles gig pulled alongside the Fancff, and with 
scant ceremony Leslie sprang on board, followed by Sir C^harles, 

Where is my wife exclaimed Leslie, looking round and seeing 
only four ladies. 

“ Where is this gentleman’s wife?” cried Sir Charles. ** I counted 
five ladies — where is she, I say?” 

“ J have been honoured only by the company of these you see on deck, 
sir,” said Grantham, bowing to Sir Charles. “1 regret that Mrs. Leslie 
is not on board.” 

1 say 1 counted five ladies in bonnets — I insist on knowing what has 
become of the fifth,” repeated the baronet. 

While he was speaking, Jack Musgrave had slipped below, and now 
appeared up the companion with Mrs. Skyscraper’s bonnet and shawl 
adorning his head and shoulders, while the shout of laughter which we 
set u[) ma<le all hands turn their eyes towards tlie Spray, on the dt»rk of 
which stood the missing wife. Sir Charles and Leslie instantly tumbled 
into the Sea Eaglets gig, and were soon alongside us. 

“ My dear husband, who have you been looking for?” said Mrs. 
Leslie, putting out her hand, while some hrigi it tears stood in her eyes. 

u Why, for you, Sophy ; 1 thought you were on board that cursed 
Fancy, with that she-devil Mrs. Skyscraper, and her set,” exclaimed 
Leslie, looking very foolish. 

“ 1 can assure you that 1 have never been out of Mrs. Maynard’s .‘•ight, 
or uttered a word, or thought a thought, I am not ready to rep(‘at to you ; 
and, oh, Henry ! Lm so glad you’re come that I am repaid for all the 
grief 1 felt at your unnecessary desertion.” And she threw herself into 
his arms. 

Well, Sophy, don’t say a word more about it, and I’ll try and be a 
good boy in future,” Leslie whispered in her ear. “ And now I must 
pay my respects to your friends.” 

1 need not say that Leslie was cordially received by us all, and hcfon> 
dark the ladies were safely landed and accommodated in th(» Hotel de 
FEurope at Cherbourg. 

We spent two amusing days at Cherbourg — albeit it is not the nicest 
of places. Sir Charles made himself more agreeable than he had ever 
been known to be before, and even Mrs. Skyscraper and her friends, in 
whom I honestly believe there was no harm, were received into favour. 
Haselden found how very agreeable it Is to have ladies on board, and pn>- 
posed to Miss Maynard, who wisely accepted him; and Leslie acknowledged 
that his fright had taught him a lesson which he should never forged. So 
the three yachts sailed back to Ryde in company, all of us happier and 
wiser, if not merrier, than when we left it ; and I must recommend my 
friends, as the best remedy with which I am acquainted for anjr of the ilb 
flesh is heir to — better than a dozen boxes of Morrison’s pills-— to try 
yachting. 
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BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 

Irish “ Black" waters” — An English Castle — Coalfield of Dungannon — Irish Hold- 
ings of the Drai)er8’ Company—Lough Neagh— Trouts with Turkey Gizzards— 
Mountain Districts of Tyrone — Illicit Distillers and the Fairies — Castle of the 
Pig-face^l Princess — Bessy Bell and Mary Gray — National School System — 
Irish Constabulary — Lough Erne — Falls and Fisheries — Chieftains of Tyr- 
coiinell — St. Patrick’s Purgatory — Donegal Bay and Town — Entrance into the 
Rosses — Home of a Coast-Guard. 

The Irish are more partial to those bardic records which sing of an 
Oriental ancestry, than to such as concern Belgic, Scottish, or otlier colo- 
nisation. The Milesians have ever exalted themselves above Firbolgs, 
Danaans, and other invading races. I'he name of Ireland has survived 
that of Greater Scotia, and Erin is still with the greater number a 
more beloved epithet than Inisfail or Hibernia. The practices of the 
early kings were essentially oriental. The language of the bards is 
eastern alike in style and imagery. One of the names of Tara was 
Temur, “ the w'all or abode of sweet melodies.” 

Ricli jewel art thou of old 'Feniur of kings, 

Darling of Ulster of red red shields. 

Many of the popular superstitions are tinged with the same peculiarity. 
We need scarcely allude to the fires of Baal, to sacred wells, and rag 
offerings tied to trees and bushes. The bansliee, Sir Walter Scott tells 
us, is only allowed to families of the pure Milesian stock, and is never 
ascribed to any descendant of the proudest Norman or boldest Saxon 
who follovvtid the banners of Earl Strongbow. The very piety of the 
** Sacred Isle” is oriental in spirit and in character. 

In tracing this peculiarity in its Jess familiar developments, it may be 
remarked here, that ‘‘black” is a favourite figurative qualification of 
rivers in the East, In Turkey a Kara-su is met with at every step ; and 
in Arabia, Nalir el Aswad is by no means unfamiliar, Ireland boasts in 
similar manner of no less than eight “ Blackwaters.” If the second 
ppreat feeder of Lough Neagh is not so large as its namesake in Cork, it 
is more distinguished in history, for it constituted the oft and long 
disputed boundary of Tyrone. Blackwater fort witnessed some of the 
severest struggles of Anglo-Irish warfare ; and when, in the time of Shane 
O’Neill, the English were gradually obtaining tlie ascendancy in Ulster, 
one of the first steps to ensure security was to construct a fort and bridge, 
which the Lord Deputy Mountjoy called after his Christian name Cbarle- 
mount, and the command of which new and important station was 
intrusted to Sir Toby Caulfield, afterwards created Baron Caulfield of 
Charlemont. 

Northwards of Armagh the Country lowers towards the valley of the 
Blackwater and Lough Neagh ; and extensive peat-bogs are met with. 
Every inch of these appeared, however, to be turned to profit. The men 
of Ulster were not, like those of Connaught and Munster, idly waiting 
fbr alchemical discoveries, which are to commute peat into gold — they 
were endeavouring to effect this by more legitimate processes. Charle- 
mont itself is situated at the comer of a bog, and the barracks and 
governor’s neat residence, with elegant Elizabethan chimneys, enclosed 
m a regular fort, with bastioned ramparts, fosse, and glacis, present a 
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great contrast with the castles of olden times, and, indeed, with the 
character of the country generally. It is a tooth sown bjr a dra^n, not 
an olive planted by a dove — the signet of a country still hold oy con- 
quest, as much as by nationality. Would that such an unnatural state 
of things should pass by ! Cbarlemont has, as might be imagined, not 
always been a peaceful or a secure tenure. That fiery successor of Rod 
Hugh and Shane O’Neill, Sir Pheliin, surprised the castle on the evening 
of the 22nd October, 1641, and seized upon Lord Caulfield, third bait)n 
of that name, a brave officer who had grown old in the royal service, and 
who, with the simplicity and love of ease natuml to a veteran, having de- 
clined the honour of an earldom offerred to him by King James, contented 
himsf'lf with a residence on his estate, where he dw^elt in the unsuspecting 
int(*rcliange of hosi>italities with his Irish neighbours. Sir Pheliin, with 
that perfidiousness which the noble ally of the Irish, d’ Aguilar, Htigniatised 
as so ciuirneteristic, invited himself to supper with the baron, and at a 
given signal his followers seized the whole family, made the garrison 
prisoners, and ransat*ke<l the castle. The veteran was aftc^rwnrds basely 
shot by on(‘ of the rebel’s retainers, as he was being convey<‘d into the 
castle of Kinard ; hut William, first Viscount Charhunont, had the good 
fortune to apprehend his brother’s murderer, and Sir Pheliin was put to 
death mainly for tliis crime. It is said that the parliamentarian Ludlow 
offered the last of the Ulster fre^ebooters life, liberty, and estate, if he 
would implicate (Jiarles ; but that O’Neill, with the true sjnrit of a 
brave and indejiendent mountaineer, refused a despicable existtuico which 
was to he piircliased by wrongfully staining the memory of an unfortunato 
monarch. These arc contradictions in the same charackw, which t:an 
only bo understood when we consider the semi-barbarous condition of 
those very chieftains, who, in their time, took up the sword, as in ouw 
some finv have still done the tribune, the pen, aiid even “ the pence,” in 
the evci’-favourite cause of excitement and agitation. 

On the other side of the river and canal, navigable at this point to a 
multitude of coal, peat, grain, and potato hearing craft, is the site of 
the aboriginal Moy, presenting a sad but characteristic contrast to 
the cleanly market-house, stately church, prim shady walks, and stern 
fortifications of its neighliour. A contrast of still more rnark«>d cdiaracter, 
hut which suggests more pleasumhle feelings, presents itself to the 
traveller as he approaches Dungannon. The great mass of liniestoue 
which fills up central Ireland, stretching transversely from sea to sea, is at 
this point succc<>ded by .sandstones of the coal formation, and the strong- 
hold of the turbulent O’Neills, once only distinguished by its intor- 
necine wars and its national struggles, is now a very centre of industry 
and prosjierity. 

In the present day productive mines represent the dark dungeons in which 
in the sixteenth century lingered O’Donnells and O’Neills alike, and the 
fiames of peaceful furnaces have taken the place of those contemplated by 
the English, when lit ufi by O’Donnell in 1500, and by O’Neill a century 
afterwards. The real civilising power is industry. Example may do muen, 
hut its effects are not permanent. Even the highest attributes of civilisfit* 
tion— literature, art, and science — are not to he acquired without in- 
dustry ; lio>v much less so independence, position, and wealth ! Moy 
has remained two centuries in contact with civiltsatton witliout denving 
the least possible bene tit to itself or its i)opulation ; Dungannon, from a 
atronghold of predatory, factious, turbulent barons, has become a great coal 
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exchange ; and goodly houses have risen up, villas adom the surrounding 
country ; the town is dignified by a spacious market-place, a court-house, 
and numerous other public edifices of various architectural pretensions. 
Coal Island, a village close by, where the chief shafts are sunk, is the scene 
of incessant industry, and throughout and around the traveller forgets 
for the time being tliat he is in the land of huts and bogs. In an agri- 
cultural point of view, the clean and well-tilled lands of Armagh would 
convey an impression of superior fertility, but the increased number of 
indigenous plants, the greater luxuriance of a somewhat more soTithorly 
vegetation, in the long valleys of sandwstone formation, intimate to a closer 
examination that the same quantity of soil would bear more hero than in 
many less favoured localities. Tlie very vegetables — cabbages of gigantic 
proportions — in the cottagers’ gardens mark a difl’erence which may, 
perhaps, also be to some extent traced to the different character of their 
tenants. Such an opinion would, however, find so little favour in Ireland 
that we will not insist upon it. Put an English or a Scotch cottager in a 
purely Irish village, and will the plot of the one, or the kail-yard of the 
other, be as untidy and unproductive — as much under the dominion of the 
Irish baron of modcni times, the unwieldy earth-grubbing pig — as that of 
his neighbours ? If it is not so, perhaps there is a difference, and it is not the 
oft-vauiited sinew and physical capability that makes the man or the woman. 
Industry has also something to do with it ; but industry is disavowed by 
agitators, who invariably attribute want and poverty to faults of govern- 
ment and not of individuals, and uphold the squalidity which they affect 
to denounce, by carrying away their followers in the perpetual pursuit of 
vain and imaginary tilings. It is no doubt pleasanter to travel the world 
with a tin can in hand than to blacken one’s complexion in digging for 
coal ; but the cleanly cottage, the green garden, the smiling wife and chil- 
dren, and the smoking board, repay the sacrifice ; while fatigue, disap- 
pointment, cold, and hunger, dog the footsteps of the idle and the disc<m- 
tented. 

Stewart’s Town, immediately connected with the seat of the noble family 
of Castle Stewarts — a legitimated branch of the royal family of Scotland — 
which came next in order of progress, was wrapped in the sober mantle of 
the Sabbath-day, and appeared to he a cleanly neatly-built town. Its 
accommodations are good, but not equal to what are to bo met with at 
Money more, the next station, and the chief place in Ulster of the Drapers’ 
Company, whose foresight and generosity have provided for their temints 
a well-kept hotel, a library, news-rooms, and assembly-rooms. From 
hence to the Cross or Drapers’ Town, occasional deep ravines, with their 
appropriate streams, but seldom wooded, more level arable lands, dotted 
with the hamlets of industrious peasants, alternated with one another 
and above all rose a stately church and an apparently well-endowed rec- 
tory ; Drapers’ Town itself consisted but of a very few houses, remarkable, 
however, for their cleanliness and superiority to the usual run of structures 
of similar character. 

The tract of country in which the Irish possessions of the Drai>ers’ 
Company are situate is one of exceeding beauty. It comprises a consi- 
derable portion of the slope which stretches down from Sleive (iullion to 
Lough Neagh. It is the sunny side of the mountain ; the soil is rich, well 
watered, and tolerably well sheltered. The great sheet of water beyond 
is luoie distinguished by its Canadian -like expanse than its picturesqiie- 
ness. Its waters cover a space equal to about 98,000 English acres. The 
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prospect of so vast an expanse is, as may be readily imagined, as seen 
from the sumniit of Sleive Gullion, a very imposing sight. Irish bardic 
historians tell us that this great lake burst out in the reign of Lugardh 
Rhiahderg, and that it was called Lion Mbuine, from Uon^ lake/^ and 
mhuine^ “ sore or ulcer,’* in allusion to the healing pro^ierties for which 
its waters are still renowned among the peasantry. Tradition also points 
to a .similai- sudden origin of this great lake, w hich may not unlikely owe 
its existence to some great subsidence in the coalfield of Ulster. Hiat 
earliest of Lnglish tourists, Gerald de Rarri. better known as Giraldus 
Cambrensis, relates this tradition as follows. There was a fountain in 
the land, with a lid and fastening, and an old prophecy stated that some 
day the well would be left uncovered and the water would overflow the 
whole country and drown the inhabitants for their crimes. It happened 
at last that a woman went to draw water, and just as she had filled her 
jug, and was preparing to fasten the lid of the well, she suddenly hoard 
hei- cliild crying at a distance. In her haste to fly to its assistance she 
forgot to fastt‘n the well, and when she w ould iuivo returned to supply 
the omission she beheld the water flowing over in every directioTi ; and 
it continued thus flowing and flowing until the whole of the devoted dis- 
trict had disappeared under the smooth surface of Lough Neagh. That 
the fishermen have often, when the waters of the Jake are tmnquil, seen 
at the bottom the lofty round tow^ers of Ireland, has been handed down in 
poetry and prose alike. It has been attempted to alter the name of this 
Dead Sea of Ireland, to call it Lough Sydney and Lough Chicdiester, in 
honour of the Lord Deputies Sir Henry Sydney and Sir Arthur Chichester 
(the latter, in 1602, transported his forces across the lake into Tyrotio) ; 
but names so arbitrarily imposed never endure, and Ireland’s greatest 
lake is still a tough sore,” but by no means Ireland’s greatest 
sore.* 

Lough Neagh boasts of tw'o kinds of trout, distinguished by their size. ; 
the dolochan, which is from fourteen to eighteen inches in length, and 
said to be peculiar to Lough Neagh, and the buddagh, a large trout 
wTighiiig in many instances thirty pounds. '1 he famed gillaroo trout is 
caught ill Sandy Bay, oft’Gleuavy. It is called by the fishermen shell - 
trout, from its subsisting on shell-fish of a minute size. To digest food of 
such a description this fish is endowed with a suitable organization in the 
shape of a strong-coated stomach. The imaginative Irish call this a 
gizzard, and their traditions relate that St. Patrick was enjoying the 
pastime of angling w ith some Irish predecessor of Isaac Walton in Lough 
Derg, where, as in Lough Erne, the gillaroo trout is also met with, when 
a strange and inexpressible desire came over them for a momd of fiesh at 
their repast, even if it was only the gizzard of a turkey. So St. IVtrick, 
who was a man of sense, despising the foolish prejudices and austerities 
which he was obliged to use as instruments, caused every trout caught 
that day to have as good and perfect a gizzard as any that ever orna- 
mented the right wing of a turkey, and which appendagtjs they have re- 
tained to the present day. Lough Neagh likewise abounds in salmon, eel, 
roach, bream, pike, pollens or fresh-water herrings, which 8ir Cliorles 
Coote thought might be the spawn of shad, but of which Mr. Cupples 

♦ Lou^h Neagh is said to have also been called Echach or Eacho, the *^holy 
well or lake.” 
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merely says called in England ^ shad/ and also a Bsh said to be peculiar 
to the lake, and designated the freshwater whiting. 

Lough Neagh has been frozen over three times within the memory of 
man — in 1739, 1784, and 1814 — which does not argue a great depth. 
Upon the latter occasion a Colonel Heyland, who in 1 804 rode round 
the lake in less than five hours, being a circuit of eighty miles, rode 
his horse from Crumlin Water to Ram’s Island — a fair islet of about 
seven acres, on which are the remains of a round tower. There is also 
another retired islet on the lake, on which Jeremy Taylor, the Spenser of 
our theological literature, is said to have meditated his most elaborate 
work, the “ Ductor Dubitantium,” or Cares of Conscience. 

Extensive forests once adorned the shores of tliis great lake, and are 
said to have existed even as late as James I.’s time. One of the oaks of 
Lough Neagh is noticed in Evelyn’s “Silva,” as being forty-two feet in 
circumference ; and “ near to its stately brother” grew another oak-tree of 
unusual size, its branches extending to the distance of twenty-two yards. 
Strange that these forests should have disappeared here as elsewhere; 
yet the Irish are not insensible to the beauty of an aged forest-tree. We 
are told of an insurrection that once took place in the neighbouring town 
of Maghera to preserve an old beech-tree which had been condemned by 
Lord Strangford. 

The comprehensive and splendid prospect obtained from Sleivc Gull ion 
embraces, besides a sheet of water eighty miles in circumference, the 
towns of Dungannon, Antrim, Tobermore, Maghera, and a host of other 
places. The pronunciation of Maghera, from Magheona-dra, “ the field 
of vespers,” is given in two lines of a poem published in Derry in 
1790,— 

Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, from Maghera, 

Did to this city with a party draw. 

In the hollow is Lough Beg, separated from Lough Neagh by a nar- 
row neck of land called a deer-park. But the mountains of Newry are 
only visible when there is that peculiar clearness in the atmosphere and 
refractibility which denotes the approach of rain. 

The forests of Lough Neagh and the stern recesses of Sleive Gullion 
and Carntogher were no doubt the favourite resort of the followers of 
the O’Neills in times of trouble. The aspect of the country changes 
entirely in these latter districts ; scarcely anything is to be met with but 
stony wildernesses and valleys swept by mountain torrents. The very 
names of places as put down in our notes and in accredited maps differ, 
and, speaking of Moneymore, a road-book called “ The Northern Tourist,’ 
which served as a guide, recorded that the lofty Sleive Gullion lies be- 
tween Lough Neagh and the town, whereas it is the town which lies 
between the mountain and the lake ! Sleive Gullion is an upbeaved 
mass of primitive and metamoqihie rocks, including gneiss, chlorite slate, 
and saccarhoidal limestone. Gold has been met with in the washings of 
these mountains. Bishop Malcolm’s “ Irish Historical Library” is quoted 
in the Statistical Survey” as recording the discovery of a drachm of pure 
uativc gold in the waters of the Miola, which descend from these hills. 
The mist still hung upon the heights the morning that our explorations 
took a westerly turn. Everything around was wild, untenanted, and un- 
cultivated. A single-arched bridge crossed a stream whose waters 
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careered below over stony precipices, as if rejoicing in their newly-gained 
freedom. As day progressed an occasional sunbeam lit up the mountain- 
aide, displaying flocks of sheep slowly wending their way to the scanly 
pasture. A group of seven houses with a miserable hostelry met with on 
the route had been designated by the Abercom family, to whom it 
belongs, Mount Hamilton ; but the Irish have another name for the place. 
A dish of nicely-boiled potatoes and a bowl of sparkling, clear, ana veiy 
cold water, alone greeted the wayfarer, or rather in this case the barf- 
farer, but hunger and a sharp morning’s ride gave savour to a breakfast 
as primitive as the mountain rocks.* 

Beyond this the way lay through stony solitudes of a similar cha- 
racter. There was no resource to amuse the wayfarer but to people 
them with those fanta‘»tic forms which the peiisantry delight to associate 
with such unreclaimed and savage districts. Everything lent itself to the 
illusion. The dropping of bright drops from the mist which still ob- 
scured the sky resembled the j)attcring of little feet, — the light wind 
rustling tlirough the heather, fairy music, — and the rippling of the moun- 
tain streamlet, the approach of fairy chariots. How many fairy traditions 
may have had no better origin than the solitude and leisure of the 
mountain -side ! Fancies light as the very air that was breathed by the 
pony and his rider were di8[)elled by the sudden appearance of two men 
with kegs of another kind of mountain- dew, who emerged from the fog, 
for a moment apparently much to their discomfiture. A glance? stiflieed, 
however, to reassure them, and they became earnest in their inquiries as to 
whether any one * was out on the road, embellishing these questions with 
sundry smiles and knowing winks as to what they meant by “ any one.” 
The answer they got was that something like the tramp of horses and of 
rumbling vehicles had been heard in the distance, but the fog had pre- 
vented a perfect view. This caused a contraction of brows and an ex- 
change of looks. They deserved a moment’s anxiety for disturbing a 
pleasant dream. 

Soon tlie valley began to expand,* all the tiny rivulets had gathered 
their waters together to make a goodly stream, swelling in its onward 
progn'ss into all the importance of a river. The land was tilled or en- 
closed in pasture. Near where a road turned off to Gortin, a bridgt) 
had been carried away, and no alternative remained but to ford the cold 
and riotous torrent, with stones of all sizes and shapes for a footing. 
Beyond this, near the village of Drumaspan, a small party of police, 
with an officer on horseback, passed by, on their way to the mountains. 

* On the summit of Sleive Gullion there is a caini of stones, hollow withjii so 
as to present an imcHor cavern, nmfod witli large flat slabs i)iaced ho as to «uj>- 
port the incumbent weight. From the mouth of this cave a wide and regular 
range of flagging extends to the edge of a lake, which lies in an amphitheatre 
formed by the two pinrnwl<‘s of the mountain. Tlie jH^asants say that this is the 
roof of a covered pasxsage. These caves were for a long time the resort of the 
roblK;r O’Hanlon, who used to allege his relationship to the ancient family of that 
name as establishing a right to his rapacious demands. They are now ffequented 
by distillers of potli(*en, to whom the neighbourhood t)f the lake, the cave, and the 
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immense an area. As to date, the origin is certainly antediluvian! It would be 
difficult c‘ven for the Bean of York to put as much geological nonsense into two 
such brief sentences. 
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The same question was asked, whether “ any one” was abroad ? But 
in this case the *‘any one” was the other one to the first querists. The 
answer was, however, the same. Something like the tramp of horses 
and of rumbling vehicles had been heard in the distance, but the fog 
had pi’cvented a better view. The neat and well-armed troopers pushed 
forward at this promising intelligence; not, however, to overtake the 
poor keg-bearers, as they would most likely keep to the mountains in 
search of the still, rather than to the open road. 

Newton Stewart, a small town of one street, with market-place, 
church, chapel, and a goodly inn, was not attained till after another 
fording of a river, where the bridge was, however, in the act of being 
rebuilt. Within this town are remains of a castellated mansion, which 
was burnt by Phelim Hoe O’Neill in 1641, and afterwards rebuilt by Sir 
William Stewart, Lord Mountjoy. It was burnt a second time by King 
James, on his retreat from Derry — «an instance, it has been said, of in- 
gratitude to Sir William, who had entertained the monarch on his way 
tliither. The ruins now constitute part of the market-place. Close by 
are the ruins of a castle of greater antiquity and more simple structure. 
All that remain of the latter at present are two massive round-towers 
and the connecting- wall with porch. This castle belonged to Henry 
O’Nial, who, according to tradition, was King of Ulster in the fifth 
century, and was called by a name which signifies in English “ cross” or 
“ wicked.” This king had a sister, who was very beautiful in person, but 
unfortunately her inviting form was terminated by the head of a pig. 
Henry, anxious to get rid of an object which mortified his feelings and 
his pride, adopted the plan of offering her in marriage to any person 
who should seem inclined to propose to her; but on condition that, 
after having seen her, he should either marry or hang. No less than 
nineteen persons, tradition relates, and among them a captive prince, 
who, tempted by the magnitude of the dowry, had agreed to the con- 
dition, suffered on the platform in front of the castle, rather than be 
wedded to this pig-faced princess. Tlie twentieth and last person who 
proj)03ed for her was the son of her own swineherd, and who was sup- 
posed to he somewhat familiarised with pig-faces and cV/!yc-lish beauties ; 
but the boor’s courage failed him when brought in presence with the 
Ulster princess, and he only exclaimed, “ Ciir sus me ! — cur sus me 
which some might read, Wherefore a pig for me?” but which is said 
to have meant, “ Hang me ! — hang me 1” The youth, however, was 
spared, and the unfortunate princess put to death. This is a very im- 
poeLical denouement^ for which w^e are not responsible. Henry’s savage 
dis})osition obliged his brothers to build castles for themselves, each 
separated from the other by a river. One was on the banks of the 
Struel, and called Castle Moyle ; the other on the plain called the 
Holme, now used as a race-ground and parade. Traces of this last, in 
the form of a mound, are alone perceptible. 

A charming view is obtained from the towers of the pig-faced lady’s 
castle of the domain of Baron’s Court, the seat of the Marquess of Aber- 
corn. At the northern extremity of this demesne there is a small cir- 
cular island covered with w'ood, and now a heronry, called the Island of 
MTIiigh, from a chief of that name, who erected a castle, of which the 
ruins still remain. There are also the remains of another old castle in 
Baron’s Coui't demesne, on a thickly-planted rising ground opposite to 
the island and castle of MHIugli. It would be difficult to account for 
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this nestling of castles in the same spot, not particularly remarkable for 
its position, certainly not more so than Strabane and Omagh, to which 
it forms a kind of Iialf-way house, except, perchance, of more closely 
outl}'ing the central mountain district of Camtogher and Sleive Gullion^ 
than by the explanation alforded by tradition of quarrels of brothers and 
of factions, a state of things too frequently illustrated in the sad and 
sober pages of Ulster history. What would have been even a pig-faced 
lady compared with the condition of this remote spot, when each river- 
bank was defended by warriors armed to the teetli like crocodiles, and 
far more ferocious and less prone to slumber? 

A pleasant ride along the valley of the Foyle, now traversed by tlie 
Enniskillon and Londonderry railway, leads fron) Newtown Stew'art to 
Omagh — the chieftain’s city par excellence. A little south of Newtown 
are two isolated rounded hills, called Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, nainea 
belonging to two well-known Scottish ballads, which the Irish assert the 
Scots have stolen from them, as they have many of their national airs 
and saints. The Irish are particularly indignant upon the 8ubj«‘ct of 
“ Maggie Lauder,” of which sweet air the Scotcli are said to have de- 
spoiled them. Thompson, in his preface to the “ Select Melodies of 
Ireland,” says, truly enough, that by means of the harpers and pipers 
who used to wander through the two countries particular airs miglit be- 
come so common to both as to make it questionable w'hich of the two 
countries gave them birth ; but Mr. Hardiman, in his “ Irish Minstrelsy,** 
insists upon the immediate restitution of all stolen melodics, just as if 
they could be put into a box and sent by the railway. Tradition, how- 
ever, dos[)ite of poetry, derives the first name from Baal, formerly pro- 
pitiated by fires lit on the summit of this mountain, as he stitl is, in an 
indirect manner, on Midsummeris eve ; only, for the pagan sun and lord, 
John, who first taught that the Saviour would baptise with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire (Luke iii. 16), is substituted. 

Ihe ceremony is called Baal Tyn, and upon the occasion of its annual 
performance the peasants drive their cattle round the fire, to preserve 
them, as they believe it will, from accidents during the year. It is 
worthy of remark, that iii these central mountain districts of Ulster tho 
Irish lament, characterised by its melancholy and sweet cadence, has 
fallen into disuse, and its place is supplied by solemn hymns in the Latin 
language, set to Gregorian music. 

Before entering Omagh the travell^ passes the domains of the Earls 
of Blessington, once the abode of one whose sketches of Irish character 
were as true to nature as were her more sarcastic delineations of hishion* 
able life. It was fair-day at Omagh, and a glance at the town and 
castle, all that remained of the fortress which held out against the Harl 
of Kildare in 1498, and was tenanted by Sir Henry Dowera in 1602, 
sufficed where all was crowd, and bustle, and excitement. At the hotel 
an inspector of national schools entertained me with a cheering 
account of the progress of a system at that time newly tried, and of tho 
prospective advantages which it held out to the rising generation. As 
in every other Irish question where there are two regions opposed to 
one another, much is to be said on both sides. To suppose for a moment 
that, if the Roman Catholics and Protestants of Ireland are put upon tho 
same footing, the former will ever cease to struggle for supremacy^ 
covertly or openly, insidiously or forcibly, would argue a total ignorance 
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e£ the history and practices of the Roman Catholic Church* On the 
other hand, that the Protestants of Ireland, who have hitherto considered 
thmnselves to belong to tlie Church as by the law established, should not 
feel degradation in being not only reduced to the level of the Roman 
Catholics, but in many cases placed in subserviency to them, would be 
opposed to all the ordinary attributes of our nature. The unfathomable 
hostility of the Roman Catholics and the Protestants in Ireland cannot be 
appreciated but by such as have made a study of Irish history, and have 
further witnessed with their own eyes the daily antagonism that floats, 
despite of all barriers, to the surface in our own times. It is all very 
good for the political looker-on to disclaim against Orangemen as factious. 
Is it not enough to rouse the best man's ire to find his loyalty and 
his religion spurned by his own government ? The attitude which 
the Protestants sometimes assume is too often forced upon them. It 
is precisely the same as in private life, where many au amiable dispo- 
sition has been perverted by ill treatment. How many beings, gentle by 
nature, have become haughty in self-defence ! It is a common thing to 
say that deformed people are sullen. Is it not in most cases the scoffs 
and sneers of the world that have made them so ? What is more heart- 
breaking to the pure and simple-minded than to live to see the illusions 
of youth one by one disappear — to find those whom we have loved and 
respected, and looked up to as something immaculate and perfect, to be 
as frail as the rest of the world ? How much more distressing, then, 
must it be to the adult and the aged to see all that he has esteemed 
through life, that he has been taught to honour and revere in his cradle 
and at his parish church, suddenly discarded — magistrates, church dig- 
nitaries, the Bible itself, sacrificed to a theory of joint education ! If 
Lord Wharton boasted that he rhymed King James out of Ireland by the 
old Williarnite ballad “ Lillibullero,” the Jacobites were not wanting in 
giving poetical expression to their exasperation. It was from them that 
came the term Shane Bui, Yellow or Orange Jack, as the English fol- 
lowers of King William were called : — 

Could our prayers the proud Finians recall from their slumber, 

Oh, the pride of the world we’d again be ; 

Not a foe to our prince Erin’s soil should encumber, 

And wo to the power of Shane Bui! 

Wc find one of the Irish bards exclaiming extemporaneously, on seeing 
one of the festering boars,” or “ fetid goats” (both elegant epithets 
applied to the Sassenachs), hangi% to a tree, — 

Pass on; ’tis cheering from yon stately tree 
A foe’s vile form suspended there to see. 

Oh I may each tree that shades our soil appear 
Thick with such fruit throughout the lengthen'd year! 

A charitable wish truly ! Grose says, in his “ Antiquities of Ireland,’* 
that the language of boasting has everywhere been used to give warriors 
spirit. Here is a specimen of Irish national bombast 

The world subdued — ^like chaff before the blast 
The host of Caesar— Alexander —pass’d. 

Proud Tara’s site is green, asd TYoy’s is dust, 

And England’s hour may come, remembering, trust t 

That England’s trouble is Ireland’s opportunity has been tacitly en- 
graved on every true Irislunaii’s heart ever since the battle of the Boyne; 
and many a massacre scarcely known by name to the self^engrossed 
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Englishman rankles to the present day in the inner memoiy of many aa 
Orangeman and many a Roman Catholic. 

That some system of national education should be enforced by which 
mutual charity and forbearance may be inculcated, the social condition 
improved, and political animosities gradually subdued, none will fiir a 
moment dispute ; but there cannot be two roasters in the same nation. 
If one year an army is sent, as in the case of Canada, to put down the 
French and Roman Catholic party, and a few years afterwards the rebel# 
of the day before are placed in power and compensated for pa»t 
grievances, the Protestant loyalists are disaffected, at the same time that 
the opposite party, who have only forgone their hostility for their own 
purposes, reassume their true position, and the country is lost. So in 
Ireland it would be very venturesome to say that weakening the hands 
of the loyal and Protestant portion of the population is strengthening 
the queen’s government. 

The country which extends at the foot of the hills from Omagh to 
Lough Ph'ne is stony and rude, hut in great part cultivat/t*d. The hills 
are mainly composed of gneiss, chlorite slate, and serpentine^ ; the plains 
of outlying conglomerates, sandstones, clay, ironstone, and limestone. A 
few miles beyond Dromore, “ the large hill,” a poor village, to which it 
may be hoped the railway has since given a lift, a party of armed consta- 
bulary presented themselves on their never-ending search for illicit stills. 
It is impossible not to admire the aj)pearance and the efficiency of the 
Irish police. Their perseverance, good conduct, indefatigability, and 
loyalty are beyond all praise. Yet how trying, and how fatiguing ami 
vexatious, are their duties ! All the native talent and quickness of 
the “ boys” is perpetually on the alert to out-wit them. One day the 
peat will be burning away in a glen of Loch Derg ; the next, the consta- 
bulary are on the scent, and the still is at work on Sleive (lulliou I 
What marches and countermarches do these stills occasion ! What 
would a grenadier of the guards think of such a day’s work ? Even the 
private of a marching regiment would be laid up in a week’s time. 
Another trick common to the “ boys” is to kill the salmon and trout at 
night, especially in the Foyle and its tributaries just left behind. To 
effect this, they go into the rivers with a torch alight in their hands, ami 
when they discover a fish under the banks they strike it with a kind of 
barbed spear called a lister, or catch them with a hook or gaff. This 
mode of fishing is called “ blazing,” and is practised only in the spawning 
season, that is from about the beginning of December to about thcf begin- 
ning of February. Fish of from fourteen to twenty pounds weight are 
caught in this way and sold at threepence a pound. It may bo imagined 
how destructive such proceedings are in the spawiiug season ; and some 
of the proprietors have water- keepers, who fire an occasional gun to 
firighten the fishers, whom they are unable to seize, or perliaps afraid to 
assail. 

A man heating a woman, it is to be supposeil his wife, is always a most 
repulsive sight. Such unfortunately presented itself this day on the way- 
side. The man held a child with one hand, belabouring his weaker partner 
with the other, and nobody offered to interfere. It is, indeed, proves*- 
bially unwise to do so ; and the woman went away with the oliattiMiuent 
without an ejaculation, and with 8|piewhat of the resignation of having de- 
•eroid it. As the road swept downwards towards Iiough Erne^ several 
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charming glimpses were obtained of the lake, its numerous islands and 
distant mountain scenery ; but a heavy rain obscured the horizon, and 
obliged me to take refuge, on reacliing the banks of the lake, in a way-side 
inn at the village of Kells. This abrupt termination to the day’s ride 
made the evening somewhat tedious. There was a room with a neatly 
sanded floor, continental fashion, but there were no books, not even a 
newspaper. In lieu of those luxuries there was the merry music of a large 
family of crickets, who had taken unmolested possession of the hearth, 
and who chirped, chirped away as lustily and as perseveringly as if they 
had been sole possessors of Fermanagh. 

The ride the next morning along the banks of Lough Erne was a rare 
treat, although the weather was broken. If it was not for the tame 
outline and continuous blue slopes of the mountains on the western shore, 
Lower Lough Erne would exceed in beauty the upper or southern lake. As 
it is, on passing Pettigoe, glimpses of partial sheets of water, separated 
by wooded islands from tlie larger lake, alternating wooded belts and 
sandy shores, and occasional abrupt precipices crowned with ivy, holly, 
and oak, left little to be desired in the way of picturesque contrast. 
Limestone rocks stretch from Kesh to Pettigoe, where they are succeeded 
by a grey sandstone; and a little beyond the rude sierra-range of primi- 
tive rocks, which separate Lough Erne from Lough D(irg, come down to 
the borders of tlie lake. On the shores of the lake it«i*lf were the ruins of 
Castle Magrath, with round towers at its angles (said to have been the 
residence of the first Protestant Bishop of Cloglier, and to have been bat- 
tered by the parliamentary forces) ; and beyond thiit, Castle Caldwell, a 
modem mansion, beautifully situated. 

7'he waters of Lough Erne quit the lake a little })eyond the last-men- 
tioned place, through a level pastoral country, but, coming in contact with 
the limestone, they have had to force their way in a direction nearly at 
right angles to that of the dip of the rock, which averages from 15 deg. to 
20 deg. inclination from the horizon. The consequence is the formation 
of several falls, the first of wliich is immediately above the bridge of Baleek, 
and is the highest, beijig about eighteen feet perpendicular ; below the 
bridge the river makes another fall, where, as at the others, there is a 
fishery; the waters then sweep along the polished sides of a mural preci- 
pice of limestone rocks, tumble over another cascade, and enter into a 
valley, where they have soon to expand into a pellucid tranquil stream. 

About a mile from Ballyshaimon the rocks again contract the waters, 
which roll over two successive falls, burrow ing tlie base of the cliff on the 
southern side into caverns, and on the northern sending ofl' little streams, 
which lose themselves for a time under the rocks, to reappear at a short 
distance. Many picturesque caves wrought by the waters at a higher 
level in olden times were easily explored, others were completely choked 
up with trees and shmbs. A little beyond this point the river makes its 
final exit into the sea, but not without its waters being once more ruffled 
by the rich salmon-fishery and a bridge of fourteen arches. The glitter- 
ing sand-hills, verdant banks, tapering masts of shipping, and Inis Sainiar, 
the island upon which tradition landed Partholanus, fifth in descent from 
Japhety about 300 years after the deluge! group together to form a 
landscape of rare beauty. 

The fishery of the river Erne is vepr valuable, more particularly the 
eel-fishery, which finds a market during Lent-time at Belturbet. ^This 
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fishery commences on the 1st of June, and lasts till the Ist of March of 
the ensuing* year. As many as 2000 eels are sometimes caught iu a 
night. The siihnon-fishery begins on the 1st of May, and terminates on 
the 17th of August. The produce of the latter fishery goes chiefly to 
the London market. A tourist is afraid of being accused of exaggeration 
'when he says that the waters at the lower full were positively alive with 
salmon, and that groat fish were every moment leaping out of the waters 
in vain altcni])ts to clear the fiill; hut he is happy to find his statement 
autlientieated hy Artliur Young, wdio published in 1780, and wliieh dis- 
Jj}ngnish(*d traveller ndates that he “ was deliglitod to see the salmon 
jump, to me an nnusual sight: the water was perfectly ali\e with them.” 
St. Colunibanus is said by tlie natives to have pray(‘d aw ay a hit of the 
fall in pity for the fish ; if so, the worthy C!uldee ought to have carried 
his prayers a little further, for the tish appeared to he won(]<*rfiily iinsuc- 
cessful in their attempts to vanquish the obstacle before them. 

The town of Ballyshainion is prettily situated on the rising ground on 
eacli side of the river. The once celebrated castle of the () Donnells, 
Earls of Tyrcotmell, is now* so complete a ruin as to have litlle to interest 
the traveller. In tlu* townland of Kilbarron, on a stupendous r(»ek which 
rises out of the hoi.stxTous sea, are the ruins of a more ini])oitaTU. <*asth*. 
Of the history of this once extensive and boldly situated edihee, the resi- 
dent ineiimheiit of Ikillyshannon, the Rev. Henry Major, was unable, 
after a long and laborious research, to discover a single trace, except that 
its last owner, a man of the name of Cleary or Clarke, jjossossed aii ex- 
tensive ])roperty in the adjacent lands. ()n the left of th(i road to Kil- 
don(‘y, in a secluded and pieturesqno situation, are the ruins of the abbey 
of Ashero(‘ or Asherotli, dissolved in the time of Henry VHI ; and in the 
tow nland of Kilbarron art* the ruins of the old chureh of that name, w hioh 
enclose an area almost otpial to that of a small town. 

The r(*mains of J^igan times attest that this beautiful and richly en- 
dowed coast* was as miicli in favour in ancient times as in those of peace- 
loving monks or warring (diieftains. No less than fourteen circular enclo- 
sures, or ratlis, flagged above and below, have been excavatetl in the vici- 
nity of Rallyshannon, Here, in the gloiioiis times of the O’s, as early as 
in 134<S, Niall O’Donnell, who is described by the Irish annalists as “ a 
tower of ])ravery, strength, and defence,” and who had himself nsnrj)ed 
the chieftainship of lyreonnell by violence, was “treacherously and mali- 
ciously” slain. Here also, on the 1 Itli of June, lo22, O’Neill arrived uii- 
expectedly, and at a time when O’Donnell had gone out to deliver battle 
to the men of Tyrone on the river Finn, took the castle by sU)rm, and 
slew a great number of people. The Tyrconnell annalist.s (tlie Four Mas- 
ters) give an interesting account of the rohiantic adventures of young 
Hugh O’Donnell, commonly called the “ Red Hugh,” who cscaned iu 
1391 from his prison in Dublin Castle. ’Jhe young chic^ftaiu aid not 
reach the castle of his ancestors at BalIy.shannon until after losing his 
toes, his companion in flight, Art O’Neil!, having actually perished on 
the road from cold and exposure. The castle of Ballyshanuon was bo- 
sieged by the English under Sir Conyers Clifford, in 1597, without suc- 
cess, although ordnance and stores were brought in ships. The Earl of 


* Besides the productive eel and salmon fishery, there have been prodlgiowi 
takes of herrings in the bay. 
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Ormond and the Lord Deputy Mountjoy both received orders to garrison 
Bally shannon, but they do not appear to have succeeded in effecting their 
object; although they ultimately procured the destruction of the castle, by 
setting Niall Gary O’Donnell, who aspired to the chieftainship of Tyrcon- 
nell, and who had a large party among the Irish, especially of the northern 
septs of Donegal, against nii kinsman Rory O’Donnell, who had succeeded 
to the chieftainship after the battle of Kinsale, when Red Hugh forsook 
his country in its fallen fortunes. 

Wending our way over rounded hills diversified by occasional lakes to 
Ballinha, we explored some caverns and a subterranean liver in the 
neighbourhood of Brown Hall, and thence crossed the hills to Lough 
Derg, so celebrated for its Purgatory. The island to which the pilgrims 
resort, and which lies about half a mile from the shore, is small and 
barren. Upon it are no less than six chapels, and in their neighbour- 
hood circular stone walh enclosing broken stone or w^ooden crosses, 
which are called Saints’ beds ; and around tluiso the penitents are made 
to pass hare-kneed on the hard and pointed rocks, repeating a certain 
form of prayer. Twenty-four priests receive the emoluments of the 
place. The chapel, dedicated to St. Patrick, and called the Prison- 
house, is substituted for the caves, which have beiui closed up by an order 
of the Lords Justices in 1630, and by an order of the Prior in 17H0. 
The ferryman charges sixpence halfpenny for each pilgrim, but expects 
more from a tourist. 

The tradition is, that the Hag of the Finger, cutting simples on a 
mountain in East Munster, was slain by Fin MacCoid, wlio, with bis son 
Oisin (Ossian), and Gal MacMomi and Cuneen Miul, went to attack 
her at King Niall's desire, but was carried away by her giant son. 
Not many years afterwards the Fions were hunting the broad -horned 
deer (Irish elk) in Donegal mountains. Ossian began to moralise upon 
the remains of the woman. A dwarf came and told them of a worm that 
lay in the thigh-bone, which, if liberated from confinement, if it got 
winter enough to drink, would destroy the world. So Gunecii Miul out 
of mischief smashed the bone and threw the worm into Lough Derg, 
where it became an enormous and turbulent beast. Fin began to chew 
his thumb, w^hich taught him that the beast was vulnerable at a mole in 
the side, whereupon he leapt into the animal’s mouth, marched bravely 
down into his stomach, and destroyed the animal, from which, however, 
deadly vapours are still given forth. So much for the Pagan tradition. 
Cmsarius, quoted by Keating as living 500 years after Christ, Phil 
O’Sullivan in his “Historia Catholica Hibernia,” and other early 
Christian writers, naturally attribute to St. Patrick the miracle of destroy- 
ing the monster and sending it to the bottom of the waters. Bishop 
Jones published iu 1647 an account of what was supposed to be one of 
tlie bones of the very monster in question. 

Giraldus (Topogr. Hibern., Dist. ii. c. 5) describes the island as being 
in his time divided into tw'o parts, one of which was cheerful and beauti- 
ful, and contained a church, which was “ visibly visited” by the angels 
and saints ; the otlier half only was rough and thorny, and peopled only 
by demons, and those who passed a night there were subject t^> the 
torments of purgatory. Those who underwent this trial in penitence 
obtained thereby tlie forgiveness of their past sins. The history of this 
place, and of the superstitions connected with it, is ably treated of by Mr. 
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Thomas Wrig^ht in iiis ‘‘ History of Ireland,” and in a little work espe- 
cially devoted to the subject, and entitled “ St. Patrick’s Puiratorv ; an 
Essay on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, curront durinr 
the Middle Ages.” Premising that Mr. Wright admits that the Irisa 
monks either adopted “ unwittingly” an older heathen legend, or turned 
the cave “ intentionally” to their own advantage, the Christian legend 
he tells us was totally unknown to the early writers of the Life of St* 
Patrick, and it owed its first great publicity to two monks who about the 
middle of the twelfth century published an account of an extraordinary 
pilgrimage of a knight who had long served King Stephen. This iian’a- 
tive was soon translated and published in various languages, and the 
wonders of St, Patrick’s Purgatory were sung in verse by the more pious 
minstrels in most parts of Europe. The consequence was, that during 
many ages visitors from all parts of the world crowded to the sacred 
island in Lough Dearg, and their offerings enriched the place and the 
church of the diocese. The gross superstition of these j)ilgrimage8 
became at length, at a much later period, a subject of scandal among 
Christians, and they were forbidden by the pope, and the cave destroyed. 
But neither the pope’s proscription, nor the destruction of the original 
cave and the building which covered it, nor the ridicule of those who dis- 
believed the story, was sufficient to put an end to the practice of 
pilgrimages to the Purgatory of St. Patrick.” (History of Ireland, 
p. 124.) 

St. Patrick’s Purgatory^ was, as justly observed by Mr. \\ right, during 
the middle ages, not only a place of pilgrimage for the Irish, hut fanatics 
poured in from all parts of the world to lay their oH’eririgs at the same 
shrine. O’Sullivan (Hist. Cathol. llihern., tom. i. ab. 2) relates the 
visit of a Spanish viscount to this spot, with a pomp of detail that almost 
rivals Moore in his Epicurean.” It was the visit of a French knight to 
the same place that enabled the chief of Tyrcoimell to capture the town 
and castle of Sligo in 1516. The practice appears, however, to have 
declined as the Scots grew in power and numbers iu Ulster, and Charles’s 
que(?n, Henrietta Maria, wrote to the Lord Deputy Wentworth, after- 
wards Earl of Strafford, requesting him to re-establisli the superstitious 
pilgrimage. The Irish, being fond of society, even iu penance, still, 
however, flock to this place, with its numerous chapels and wreck of a 
cave ; and the ferrying to and fro has been found so lucrative, that the 
monopoly is leased out to this present day for a considerable sum.* 

There seems to be something in the air of the neighbourliood that is 

* It is still a disputed jKdnt wliother the island in Louprli Dcrj? in 'J^yrcunnell 
is the seat of St. Tatrick’s Pur^fatory, or the Isle of Inniscaltra in Limgh Derg: on 
the Shannon, and where there are ruins of far more ini]»o8ing ee(;le^iastieal struc* 
tures. The distinguished Oerman tourist Kohl says that St. Patrick’s f*urgaloiy, 
ivs known at one time to half the Christian world, and still to the whole learnt 
world of Ireland, was undoubtedly situated in Inniscaltra. Bui this do«*« not 
agree wdlli the Fagan tradition, which speaks of the Fions hunting the elk in 
Donegal; nor with the visit of the French knight to the chief of Tyri'onnell and 
the Purgatory in 1,516. Mr. Thomas Wright, in his History of Indaiul ” ( p. 274), 
Speaks of the Purgatory as “ the celebrated objetjt of superstition, known by tlie 
name of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, which lay in O’Donneirs teiTit<jry in Donegal* 
In the “Northern Tourist,” published in 1830, the caves and chapels on the 
Donegal Lough Derg are described in detail as the seat of the Purgatory ; and it 
is said that that vexy year a Homan Catholic bisbe^ had advertised bis bedding a 
station there. 
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favourable to superstition, or, its head-quarters having been for so long a 
time establisljed here, the tone of mind has become more or less influenced 
thereby ; tor at the time of the prevalence of cholera in Ballyshannon and 
the neighbourhood, two persons, the one being a Roman Catholic, and 
the other a Protestant, declared themselves to have had on the same night 
a visitation sent to indicate to them where they should find that which 
would cure the afflicted and stay the pestilence. Their first statements 
were received with so much incredulity, that they attached little im- 
portance to the visitation ; but the ensuing night it came back again, and, 
in anger at the contempt with which it had been treated, left the marks 
of its fingers on their faces. The favoured two could now no longer 
resist the warning, but they went to dig where it had been intimated to 
them to do so, and a holy well of miraculously curative powers came 
forth. Tills incident was seriously commented upon in the Ballyshrmnon 
Herald of September 29, 1832, and supported by no less tlian thirteen 
quotations from Scripture ! It was not said whetlier those who had received 
this disfiensatioii derived any benefit from visits to this miraculous well. 

A spirit-stirring ride across the nigged hills of Galian led to the bay 
and former metropolis of I)oon-na-ngal, “the country of the strangers,” 
according to the Uev. W. Faussett ; or, according to the Rev. M. Molloy, 
the country of the Goil, or “ men of chivalry,” an ciilthct used by the 
Ostmen, wlio invaded tlu'so shores in 789. The town of Donegal con- 
sists of a single scpiare, and of very short radiating streets. There are 
some good warehouses attached to the quay, hut the amount of local 
busiiu'ss is trifling. The castle of Hugh Roe ODorinoll is situated by 
the side of the river Esk, and a small aperture is shown in one of the 
apartments which is said to have been used for angling in the stieani 
below. The building of the castle does not, apparently, date hc'foro the 
time of the renowned chieftain whose name is still attached to it. The 
arms of the family are extant on the chinniey-jiieces, and in excellent 
preservation. 

The river is crossed by a good bridge, and about a quarter of a mile 
beyond is a spa. The waters contain carbonates and clilorides of 
sodium, and carbonate of lime, and give off* suljiliurcttcd hydrogen. 
Both the spa and the castle are kept in repair by Ltird Arran. Beyond 
the pier, and commanding a fine view of the bay, are the renialns of the 
Abbey of Donegal, the cloisters still tolerably perfect, altliongh much 
buried under ground. Being in great part built of slaty carboniferous 
limestone, this interesting ruin is crumbling rapidly to pieces. It was 
surprising to see the numerous rats that thrived in the soil, fattened by 
dead monks : the vegetation was also unusually rank and luxurious. 

At Mount Charles, the first station met witli on rounding the north 
side of the hay, is a lodge belonging to the Conyngham family. The 
country around is crowded with neat whitewashed cottages, and Mount 
Charles, where sandstone makes its appearance, is a cleanly little town. 
From this point westwards the shore is lined >\ith little fishing -towns, 
occupying each one of the bays of tlie deep inlet of Donegal. First on 
the list is Inver, on the fine trout-stream of the same name. This river has 
its source in a lake situated in the mountains beyond, and it precipitates 
itself from thence into the valley by a cascade of some hundred feet in 
height, called the Grey Mare’s Tail ; and, after running nearly due west 
for six miles, discharges itself into Inver Bay. In a lough near Mount 
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Charles white camelian is found, and another lough, called Tawyer, pro*^ 
duces pearls of small size. Next to Inver is Duuglasseii, beyc^d which 
the great range of primitive mountains which curves round tlie bay comes 
down to the sliore, with a bold rocky front. The pass of Necknamarra 
is carried at iirst through clay-slate and mica schists, and then through 
hills of gneiss and sienite. The valley between this and the sea forms the 
bay of Killibegs, tlie best and most frequented liarboui* in the bay of 
Donegal. On the opposite side of the mountain, Ross Beg and Rossinore, 
noble expanses of mountain-enclosed water, stretched out towards the sea 
in the heart of a wild yet picturesque country — the outskiits of the deso- 
late district called the Rosses. 

The town of Ardra was full of soldiers, who had been despatelied to 
this remote spot to protect the officers of tlie law. There w^as not a 
corner vacant wherein to stow away a pony or to repose a weary head, 
so there was no alternative but to continue the route, which now for tlio 
first time lay in a country in which accommodation for hoi’M! and rider 
were of the most uncertain description. While pondering upon tlu‘ fate 
that might await both, an officer of the coast-guard came up at a jog- 
trot pace from behind, and the opportunity was quickly einbrat'ed to mako 
the inquiry as to whether or not there was an inn at Narcn, the next 
station on the inaj). The question was as quickly resjionclcul to by the 
very unsatisfactory information that there was no such a thing. Wliethor 
the wayfarer looked chagrined and gloomy at this intelligence it is diffi- 
cult at this period of time to determine, but certain it is that a kindly 
offer wjis soon made, and as soon accepted, that if the* said w^a}far(*r 
would turn out of his route over the sund-Iiills he should bin! accom- 
modation at the coast-guard station. The kindly guide accordingly led 
the way across marshes dotted wdth screaming plover, and sand-hills bur- 
rowed by j)]ayful rabbits, to a neat cottage, with a station for five or six 
men close by, in the midst of sand-hills, and in the most out-of-the-way 
place that could possibly be imagined. 

“ 1 have brought you a stranger,^’ was all the hospitable Englishman 
said to liis wife, on introducing the wayfarer to his family circle, and 
where he was soon so much at home, and there was so much to he seen-— 
tlie downs and pastures; Oar o’ Corps, “the field of slaughter,” with a 
tradition of a bloody affray between the MaeSweenys and the O’Boyles; 
Kiltuniish Abbey, on a rock in a lakelet close by; cun*aghs, or honts of 
horse-hide, like the Gopher boats of Babylonia ; a neighbouring village 
with only one hat for the male part of the community, and wliich, stuck 
upon a common pole, was used by the first comer; ploughs tied to the 
tail of the horse, which in Arthur Young’s time was an almost general 
practice. “ Indignant reader !” exclaims the great agriculturist, “this 
IS no jest of mine, but cruel, stubborn, barbarous truth. It is so all over 
Cavan.” And then added to all this there* was so much kindly hospitality 
within doors, and that in the prettiest and most secluded cottage that 
imagination could depict, that — the truth must come out — all further 
wanderings were brought to an unanticipated close for three long days. 
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THE CORDELIER OF SISTERoN. 

Br Dudley Costello, Esq. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Few English travellers, unless the conditions of their journey be im- 
perative, are in the habit of taking the route from Grenoble to Mar- 
seilles, which passes through the mountainous region of Dauphine, and 
descends from thence to the scorching plains of Provence ; for, though 
this line be the more direct, it is undoubtedly the most tedious and 
fatiguing. The invalid on his way to Nice also avoids it carefully; and, 
except by pilgrims to the Vaudois, or an occasional pedestrian to the 
precipitous heights of Mont Pelvoux, this part of France is rarely 
visited, and cities once of importance are now comparatively unknown. 

Amongst the many places thus forgotten, and neglected alike by 
industry and curiosity, Sisteron, hemmed in on the frontier of IVovence 
between two torrents — the Buech and the Durance — may be cited as an 
example. Yet the city of Sisteron can claim an antiquity of two thou- 
sand years, from the period of its foundation as the capital of a Roman 
province to its present obscure condition as the simple sous-prtfeture 
of a department. Until witliin the last few years it gave its name to a 
see. It still boasts a Romanesque (cathedral ; an impregnable citadel, 
once the prison of Prince John Casimir of Poland, renders it respectable 
in military estimation; and for picturesqueness of position it is almost 
unrivalled. Moreover, the amials of Sisteron contain much that is of 
interest, not only to the antiquarian and the historian, but to the general 
reader ; — and it was in searching through these that my attention was 
first attracted towards the peculiar features of a remarkable trial which 
took place there about eighty years ago. The circumstances connected 
with it occasioned a great deal of scandal at the time. It appeared to 
me tf\at an account of them was worthy of being related ; and I have, 
therefore, thrown them into the shape of the following narrative. 

1 . 

THE CONVENT OP THE CORDELIERS. 

The religious establishments of Sisteron, as was generally the case 
with cities of any note during the middle ages, were at one period very 
numerous; disproportionately so, indeed, to the spiritual wants or worldly 
necessities of the inhabitants; for although the greater part of them 
were originally founded from motives of piety or charity, those attri- 
butes gradually declined, and the establishments, instead of a relief, be- 
came a burden. Absorbing much, and dispensing little, tliey grew rich 
as the people became poor, until at length the anomaly presented itself 
of the wealthiest endowments being possessed by a mere handful of men, 
the principle of whose association was a vow of poverty and self- 
denial. 

With a population of less than 4000 persons, Sisteron contained no less 
than fourteen ecclesiastical foundations, including most of the principal 
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religious orders : Franciscan, Dominican, Augustine, and Capuchin monies 
- — “ black, white, and gre 3 r, — with all their trumpery Ursuline, Ber- 
nardine, and Visitandiiie sisters; besides priories and abbeys, hospicos 
and maisons de Providence. 

Of this number some had happily fallen into decay, others had bcoome 
merged in newer establishments, but one amongst them, the Cordelier% 
or Franciscans, still flourished in the last century, though, at the time 
when the events occurred which form the subject of these pages, the 
number of brothers was reduced to only three ! 

The Sisteron Cordeliers were founded, it is believed, in the early part 
of the thirteenth century, by the celebrated Raymond Bf^renger, Count 
of Provence, who richly endowed the convent ; an example which was 
followed not only by succeeding princes, but by wealthy individuals of 
various ranks. The family of d’Agout, Seigneur'^ de (hirban, were 
liberal bcuiofaetors ; and during the palmy days of the middle ages the 
coffers of the Cordeliers w’cre filled with gold, and scarcely a year 
passed without some addition being made to their extensive landed pro- 
perty. Nor were the pious donors satisfied with giving g(»ld and lands 
only. Women cle[)rivecl themselves of their richest ornaments, to deposit 
them on the shrine of St. F’rancis ; and their jewels, their chains, their 
collars, their rings, and the frontiers which encircled their heads, were 
freely given to be converted to holy purposes, in the shape of censers, 
salv(‘rs, and other sac^red vessels. It was this material wealth which, at a 
later period, so highly excited the cupidity of the Huguenot party when 
the ch undies became their prey. 

There is one donation, out of the many, which, from its singularity, in 
worthy of being noticed . 

A certain Adam Thibaut, a furrier, who died in 1496, desirous of being 
buried in the church of the Fr^res-Mineurs beside his deceased friend 
Jean Chais, and being, moreover, of a convivial disposition, pundiased thb 
favour at the expense of an ample and sumptuous dinner (“ Ikuic, docenter 
et opulenter’^) to be served in perpetuity on the annivei’sary of every 
Fete-Dieu. He left for this purpose a sum of money sufficient to buy a 
measure of wheat, four-and-twenty bottles of pure wine, and as much 
mutton, beef, and poultry as four-and-twenty Franciscan friars could dis- 
pose of at a meal. 

In what manner the jovial Cordeliers reconciled this compulsory feast 
with their vow of abstinence is not upon record ; in all probability, they 
ate the dinner under the stimulus of a plenary indulgence, granted of course 
with a view to the encouragement of future donations ; or, availing 
themselves of the casuistry for which they w^ere celebrated, sided with 
that party among the Franciscans who, in discussing the question of the 
entire renunciation of all things, imposed upon them by tlieir rule, con- 
tended tliat the aliments which had only a temporary abode in their 
stomachs could not be looked upon in the light of possessions. 

From what has been said above, it is clear that at the end of the 
fifteenth century the Cordeliers of Sisteron mustered four-and-twenty 
3 trong at least — 

Four-and-twenty firiars all of a row ! 

By the middle of the seventeenth century their number was reduced to 
four, and in the year 1767, when this narrative commences, only three 
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brothers, as I have already remarked, tenanted the convent. The 
names of these three were Ferrier, Touche, and Laloubiere. 

Father Ferrier was a weak and infirm old man; dull of intellect, and 
feeble in health, he was reckoned for nobody in the affairs of the con- 
vent, and whether he lived or died seemed to be of no account with the 
other two. 

Father Touche and Father Laloubiere were men of a different kind. 
Both wore young, strong and active of body, acute and vigorous of mind. 
Each aimed at supremacy, and in their secret endeavours to obtain it 
hated each other cordially. There were no opinions to cultivate, no 
parties to create, no friends to canvass ; each relied for support on him- 
self alone, and on his own unassisted energies. But, resembling each 
other in many respects, they were not alike in all. Father Touche had 
no less ambition than P'ather Laloubiere, but his course was more open 
and unreserved ; he coveted the direction of the convent, and the control 
of the property Avhich still belonged to it, bnt be was not of a tempera- 
ment “ to catch the nearest way” to the end he sought ; he would win 
the game if possible, hut by fair means only. 

Not so Laloubiere. Less impetuous on tlie surface, hut of a deeper 
and darkt^r nature, all means that served his purpose were alike to him. 
If barefa(*ed power could have sufficed, he would have employed it ; but 
failing that, a sinister and concealed system of action met with his ready 
and unscrnpulous adoption. 

As far as priority went, Laloubiere had the advantage. He was the 
“ gardien” of the establishment ; but although this office carried with it 
a certain degree of responsibility, it entailed no extraordinary authority. 
The goods of the convent were in common, and could only be alienated 
or apj)ropriatcd by common consent. The right to punish and command 
—so dear to all men, and not undesired in cloisters — was not amongst 
the privileges of the gardien, who longed for the sway that had been 
vested in the priors and abbots of former days. 

Tliere was also another cause for hatred, which, even more than the 
desire for superiority, engendered feelings of animosity between Lalou- 
bhire and Touche. 

Tliough tlic rules of their order were of the strictest, tlic absence of 
control in an establishment which, for all practical purposes, consisted 
only of two members, afforded opportunities for relaxation of discipline 
winch neither of them were slow to take advantage of ; and, with a 
freedom which had never been dreamt of by the founder, they mingled 
wdth the world, not to visit the sick or offer consolation to the suftering, 
but to share in its pleasures as far as lay in their pow'cr consistently with 
external appearances. 

Out of this violation of their duties arose a circumstance which aggra- 
vated the ill-will borne towai’ds each other by the two friars, and led in 
the end to the most deplorable consequences. 


11 . 


THE BEAUTY OP BONNE FONTAINE, 

At the foot of the Rocher de la Baume, and within a stone’s throw 
of the ancient convent of the Dominicans, there stood, at the period we 
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are speaking of, a small village, or rather a cluster of cottages, known 
by the name of Bonne Fontaine, from a clear, bubbling spring which 
rose through the crevices of the rocky soil, and sent its tiny stream down 
the valley, to mingle with the impetuous waters of the Durance. In one 
of these cottages dwelt a vigneron named Antoine Gantelme. He was 
a widower with an only daughter, and chiefly supported himself during 
the summer and autumn by the produce of his vineyard and a jardin 
potager^ which he sold in the market of Sisteron. In the winter he 
made nets for the lishermen and sportsmen of the arrondissement, and 
eked out his means by the manufacture of wooden bowls and spoons, in 
carving which he showed some ingenuity. His daughter, Madeleine 
Gantelme, assisted him in his marketing, or rather was herself the sole 
marclumde^ and, wdien the season of fruits and flowers was past, her busy 
knitting-needles supplied many of the w^auts of their simple menage. 

Beauty is no r(‘inarkable attribute of the Provcii9ale women in the 
upper valley of the Durance, but Madeleine Gantelme was an ftx(*eption to 
the general rulci. The crimson of her cheek, the lustre of her dark eye, 
the brilliancy of her teeth, her fine oval face and well-formed head, and her 
tall and graceful figure, rendered her conspicuous among the sallow, 
Sunburnt, freckled, and awkwardly-shaped maidens wlio, like herself, 
were constant attendants at the market in the Grande Place of Sisterun. 
Here, as she sat amidst her wares, surrounded by tlic glowing fruits of 
autumn, a more picturesque object could scarcely be imagined, and many 
a male ct)stonicr sought out her stall, less for the sake of the purple 
grapes, the goldcii fig*?, and the deeply-tinted mulberries which slie 
offered for sale, than to have an opportunity of exchanging glances with, 
or making pretty speeches to, the Belle of Bonne Fontaine, as she was 
generally called. In addition to her beauty, Madeleine had a very 
agreeable, w'inning manner, and her ready smile offered no discourage- 
ment to such as strove to get into her good graces. But tliis avannnte 
disposition was united to perfect modesty and propriety of conduct, and 
when she was twenty years of age — an advanced period of life in Vro- 
vence for an unmanied girl — ^lier less-favoured companions, who had 
already taken the irrevocable step, began to wonder amongst themselves 
how it happened that Madeleine Gantelme had not yet bestowed her 
hand upon some favoured lover. They instanced many whom they 
thought eligible, as, indeed, they were, both from age ami station, 
but the truth was that Madeleine’s heart was still untouched. They 
predicted the happy lot to several amongst the young men of Sisteron, 
but she smiled and thouglit of them no more. It never entered into the 
minds of her friends to imagine on whom her affections %vould <>ne <kiy 
centre ; and had they named him, which was next to iiiipossible, the girl 
herself would have started at the idea as if a scorpion had stung her. Yet 
the impossible prediction came to pass. 

In Ins quality of gardien of the convent, the Cordelier LalouhitTe 
was a frequenter of the market to make the necessary purchases fur the 
jours gras^ which the brothers allowed themselves much oftener than 
the ordinances of the churcli permitted. Had these been strictly obeyed, 
the convent garden would have supplied all that was required ; and this 
he was w'ont to say was all he ne^ed on his own account, but Father 
Ferrier was an invalid, certain dispensations had been granted, and, 
against his will, he was compelled to provide the creature-comforts which 
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he never tasted. An indifferent person who had seen the heavily-laden 
basket of provisions under which tlie convent- servant, Jerome, laboured 
when the marketing was over, would have thought that for a sick man 
the appetite of Father Ferrier was remarkably good. 

But it was not merely to cater for the convent-table, or to bargain 
with the peasants for quails and truffles, that Father Laloubi^re haunted 
the market of Sisteron. The bright eyes and blooming countenance of 
the Belle of Bonne Fontaine had fixed his wandering glances, and the 
impression which her beauty made was one he did not strive to resist. 
On the contrary, he encouraged it by every means in his power, until it 
became an absorbing passion. Day after day he came to the accustomed 
place, first to gaze at the fair girl, and then to speak to her in soft and 
persuasive accents, his secret desires being masked by words of religious 
seeming. In the simplicity of her heart, Madeleine listened to one who 
appeared to feel a sincere interest both in her temporal and spiritual 
welfare ; and the frankness of her air and the confidence which she began 
to repose in him vrere readily misinterpreted into a levity of disposition 
that promised an easy conquest. Laloubi^re wjis one of those men who, 
having no belief in virtue, suppose that the seductions of vice have only 
to be named to obtain proselytes. He threw ofl* the reserve which he 
had at first assumed, and, dropping the language of his profession, dared 
openly to speak of love. Madeleine could scarcely believe her ears. — 
What ! this pious and benevolent man, a member of one of the most rigid 
orders of the clciical profession, bound alike by his special vow and his 
general obligation as a Christian minister, to mention a theme so profane, 
and, in this instance, so revolting ! She could not trust herself to reply 
to him, and for a time her embarrassment was misconstrued by Lalou- 
bi^rc as her previous frankness had been. In plainer terms he repeated 
his wishes and urged her to compliance, but he was not suffered now to 
remain any longer in doubt. As soon as she could find words to give 
utterance to her scorn and indignation, she broke through the timidity 
which had restrained her, and it was well for Father Laloubiere’s reputa- 
tion that no one was near when she did so. Like a scared wolf he slunk 
away, hut, with the tenacity of the animal he resembled, resolving still 
to a<;complish the base purpose on which he liad set his soul. 

It was with a heavier heart than had ever before throbbed in her bosom 
that Madeleine took her way that afternoon to the vesper service in the 
cathedral, whither she always repaired to pray at the altar of Notre 
Dame de Pomeriis before she went back to Bonne Fontaine. When 
she left the church her brow was once more serene, though a shudder 
involuntarily passed through her frame as she paused for a moment on 
the bridge over the Durance and gazed in the direction of the Cordeliers’ 
convent, in the midst of the Champ TAbbesse, without the walls of Sis- 
teron. The dark thought of danger weighed for a moment on her mind, 
hut like an ugly dream it vanished as she moved hastily onward to the 
peace and security of her home. 

III. 

THE PEYAIMPI. 

Father LALOtiBiiBS had reckoned, and not without reason, on Made- 
leine’s silence with regard to his unhallowed proffer. Her modesty 
secured his immunity as completely as her participation in his guilt would 
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}mye done. He persisted, consequently, in renewing his addresses when- 
ever the moment seemed favourable, but he was invariably repiilsed with 
coldness, for contempt had now come to her aid in the place of atiger. 
When first she heard his degrading proposal, astonishment at the maiupnitude 
of the sin was the strongest feeling in her mind; nor was this dtmmisiied 
on after consideration ; but, allied with it, was a sense of the baseness and 
nnwortlimess of the man who could make religion the cloak of bis wicked 
designs. As often as he returned to the subject, she gave him some brief 
answer referring to his sacred calling, by doing which she sought to 
shame him into reflection on the duties he neglected and the mission he 
perverted. But this course wrought no change in his purpose, though it 
awoke a feeling of irritation, which, at every repulse, gradually deepened 
into a desire for vengeance, and he inwardly vowed her ruin, as much from 
motives of resentment as from the desire to gratify his passion. For a loiijg 
time he meditated by what scheme he could manage to get her into his 
power, and finally decided upon appearing to abandon his pursuit, the better 
to lull her into security, for, as a means of defence, Madeleine had IatU*rly 
associated more constantly than before witli her companions of the marked 
and always went in their company both in leaving and returning to Uotme 
Fontaine. But in ceasing to annoy her by his presence, Laloubicro never 
lost sight of her for a single day. He became a secret spy on all lier 
actions, hovered about her path wiien she was least aware of it, and might 
often have been seen in the dead of night watching beneath her window, 
had any one besides himself been stirring at that hour. Nor did he con- 
fine his measures to personal surveillance. By cautious inquiry he came 
to the knowledge of all her father’s affairs, what were his pursuits, who 
his employers, who his relatives, and in what part of the country they 
resided. Arrived at this knowledge, he formed his plans accordingly. 

Having learnt, amongst other uiiiigs, that a married sister of Antoine 
Gantelme, named Pliilippine Berulle, who resided in the canton of 
Hibiers, about three leagues from Sisteron, was in a declining state of 
health, he forged a letter in such handwriting as peasants use when they 
have acquired the art (and he found no difficulty in doing so, for there is 
little difference in the form or style of their letters), and cau«(»d it to be 
conveyed to Bonne P\)ntaiue by a strange courier, who was passing 
through towards Barcelonette. It contained an urgent request that 
Madeleine would go over to see her aunt, whose malady, it stated, had 
much increased ; and as she had always been a great favourite with his 
sister, old Antoine very readily consented to her departure. IJe would 
himself have accompanied her, but a summons to assist in getting in the 
vintage on the estate of a proprietor who lived at St. Symphorieij, in an 
exactly opposite direction, wholly prevented him. To neglect his work 
to gratify his feelings was not a luxury permitted to Gantelino — as, in- 
deed, it rarely is to people of his class ; and accordingly, on tlie following 
morning, when the mists were slowly rising from the river, and every- 
thing promised a fine October day, the father and daughter sapamted on 
their different missions. 

The thought of her aunt s illness had, for the moment, obliterated all 
other considerations, and, her habits of life having accustomed her to 
make long distances alone, she nev«r thought of the necessity for a pro- 
tector on the journey. Be^es, it was bro^ day, the market-people and 
the vi^mrom wem aU abroad, the way was well known to her, and the 
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houses of many of her acquaintance were scattered along her route* 
After skirting the walls of Sisteron and passing beneath the rocky heights 
of Chambrancon, she pursued the cross-road by Le Virail, which 
borders the Buech, whose full clear stream swept rapidly past to join the 
Durance, glancing gaily in the sunlight as the ripple caught it. A short 
distance from Le Virail the road quitted the banks of the river and 
wound up the steep side of the Montague du Collet, for her aunt did not 
live in the bourg of Ribiers itself, but in a small hamlet called Fraissinnie, 
distant from it about a league. I'o reach Fraissinnie it was necessary 
that she should pass through a narrow^ gorge, which was rendered re- 
markable by a lofty rock of singular form which towers over the valley. 
It was called in the language of the country the Peyrimpi^ a corruption 
of the term Pierre impie^ which name had been bestowed on it as the 
traditional fortress formed by nature in which the Saracens took refuge at 
the period of their latest warfare in Provence, somewhere about the close 
of the tenth century. Without reference to the creed of the invaders, the 
people generally looked upon the name as significant of the commission 
of some forgotten crime, and it would not have been an easy matter to 
induce any of them to pass after dark, alone, through the gloomy glen. 

It is probable that Madeleine shared in the common feeling, but at 
this hour of the day, and the object of her journey nearly accomplished, 
she scarcely gave it a thought. The picturesque character of the scene, 
where the pare and lofty rocks in the foreground contrasted forcibly with 
the rich autumnal vegetation in the plain beyond, gave her even a plea- 
surable sensation, and with a light step and a cheerful spirit she hastened 
to soothe the couch of sickness. Could she but have known that her 
evil genius was watching her footsteps as she passed the Pierre impie^ 
the place might well have inspired her with dread! She passed, how- 
ever, arid unmolested. With the sun shining above his head, the watcher 
seemed to feel that the eye of God was upon him. Besides, he had cal- 
culated on her return at a later hour. Fool I to think that it needs a 
shrouded sky to perpetrate a deed of evil, or that to the Avenger of 
Wrong the darkness of midnight is not clear as the blaze of noon I 


IV. 


THE RESCUE. 

A WALK of about three-quarters of an hour from the Pierre impie 
brought Madeleine to the hamlet of Fraissinnie. She proceeded directly 
to the cottage of Philippine Berulle ; but when she tried to lift the latch, 
she found, to her surprise, that it did not yield to her efforts. She 
tapped at the door, but all was still ; louder, but no one replied to the 
appeal. What could be the matter 1 Had her aunt’s illness made such 
rapid progress that her husband should have left her to seek for medical 
advice or for the last consolations of the church ? Or was she, indeed, 
dead, and his absence caused by the last errand on which the watchers of 
the sick, amongst the poor, are sent ? 

With a trembling hand and swimming eyes she repeated her endea- 
vours to gain admission ; then listened breathlessly at the door, but 
nothing stirred. She tried the lattice, but it was fast, and she rattled 
it in vain. At last, from a neighbouring cottage — the hamlet contained 
only three or four — an old woman, whose day-dream was disturbed by a 
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fancied noise, came out, and, recognising Madeleine, inquired tlie reason 
of her being there when all the villagers were gone, except herself, to 
the gfrape-gathering at the Chateau de Noyers ? 

What nas brought you over to-dajr ?*' she asked, 

A message from my aunt/' replied Madeleine, “to request me to 
come and see her. Is she not sick, M^ire Gastiiiel?" 

“ Not worse than usual/* replied the old woman ; “ if anything, rather 
better, seeing that she is able to go to the vintage and earn a day’s 
work — and a good dinner at the chateau/’ she added, spitefully. 

“ Thank God for that I” exclaimed Madeleine. “ But who, then, 
could have sent me a letter in her name, begging ino to visit her without 
delay ?** * 

“ I know nothing about letters/* replied M^re Gastinel, crossly ; “ all 
I know is, if you hadn’t made such a noise I should have gone off into a 
sweet sleep,” and, with these words, she was hobbling off to her cottage, 
when Madeleine’s voice arrested her. 

“ I am sorry,” she said, “ to have disturbed you, but it was not my 
fault ; and I am afraid I must disturb you still more, for I am rather 
tired with my walk, and I vrant a little rest and a cup of water before 1 
set off home again. You will let me step into your cottage, will you 
not, M^re Gastinel ?” 

The crone gave a grumbling assent to this request, not inspired 
thereto by any motive of hospitality, for she was of a niggard nature 
and unsocial disposition, but from oeing aware that, if she refused so 
slight a boon as that, which Madeleine asked, her neighbour llerulfe 
would hear of it, and resent tlie unkindness to her niece by withholding 
from her many gifts which now she freely bestowed. A seat on a 
wooden bench, and water from the well, which Madeleine drt*w herself, 
were all she offered, complying thus as literally us she could with the 
tired girl’s petition. 

Under the circumstances of the case, and as it would most likely be 
late before the villagers retunied from the Chateau de Noyer, Made- 
leine decided that she would not prolong her stay at Fraissinnie further 
than was absolutely necessary. There was no information to bo got 
from Mere Gastinel; so, when her thirst was slaked, and her fatigue, as 
she thought, overcome, she left a message for her aunt, and, with mixed 
feelings of annoyance at the fictitious summons and of thankfulness that 
her first apprehensions had not been realised, turned her steps in the 
direction or Sisteron. 

Had -she not been somewhat vexed at the reception given her, Made- 
leine might have remained where she was till her aunt came back, in 
which case she would have passed the night at Fraissinnie ; but the im- 
pulse to return prevailed over every other inclination, as if, indeed, it 
were true that our purposes are controlled by fate. 

She had not proceeded far on her homeward journey before she found 
that she had overtasked her strength. Tlie heat of the sun was exces- 
sive, and when she again entered the narrow gorge of the Pierre impie 
she was not sorry to rest once more before she ascended the rugged 
path. 

There was one near her whose dilated and quick pulse denoted 
jmth what anxiety he had been watching for her retun) ; now eager he 
liriifl to seize his prey ; and yet what a struggle was in his breast between 
VOL. LXXXVII. NO. CCCXLYIII. 2 I 
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the desire to do evil and dread of the consequences which might attend 
the act. It was even a relief to him when he saw his intended victim 
pause, and seat herself beneath the shadow of the fatal rock, as if the 
delay were necessary to enable him to summon up courage for the dark 
deed he meditated. 

The subject uppermost at* this moment in Madeleine’s thoughts was 
the false message that had been brought her. It seemed so purposeless 
a jest that she was at a loss to conceive why any one should have taken 
the trouble to practise it upon her, and was equally at fault with respect 
to the person with whom it bad originated. She ran over the list of 
her acquaintance, but came no nearer the mark. Her friends were all 
peasants, who had neither time nor inclination for such an amusement. 
Of a nature wholly unsuspicious, it never once entered into her head to 
associate the Cordelier Laloubiei*e with the trick, or imagine that worse 
was intended than the trouble she had been put to. 

While she thus pondered over the matter a feeling of drowsiness, 
caused by the heat of the day and the length of her walk, insensibly stole 
over her; her perceptions became more and more indistinct, her hands 
fell listlessly by her sides, her head sank down upon the bank on which 
she was resting, and in a few minutes she was fast asleep. 

From the place of his concealment Laloubicre intently watched her. 
Tile artifice he had employed had succeeded better than he had expected, 
but there were reasons why he still deferred the comjilotion of liis vil- 
lanous scheme, fie was chiefly influenced by the fact that tlie longer 
she slept the later would wane the day, and that in the greater obscurity 
he should have her more in his power than even now. Though he 
reckoned little on any one passing, owing to the loneliness of the spot, 
he felt assured that, as the shadows lengthened, the chances of inter- 
ruption diminished, and he wistfully marked how steadily they stretched 
across the glen. 

Meanwhile Madeleine slumbered in the sleep of innocence. Her 
dreams were of bright skies and beautiful flowers, of merry dances and 
joyous faces, which chased each other through her brain lightly as the 
breeze of summer passes over the young grain, changing its hue with 
every breath. 

On a sudden, in her sleeping tliought, the heavens seemed overcast, 
a heavy gloom arose between her and the sun, a storm rent the sky, and 
from the midst of tlie darkness there issued forth a voice, crying, 

Madeleine, awake !” 

She started, and awoke. It was no dream : there was a living reason 
for that terrible cry. The lips were still parted that had given utterance 
to it; and, bending over her, she beheld the gaunt figure aud sinister 
countenance of Father Laloubicre. 

With a scream of affright, the dreadful truth now rushed to her 
mind ; she tried to rise, but an iron grasp pinioned both her hands. 

It is in vain to struggle, Madeleine,” said the friar, in a voice broken 
by emotion ; I have you at last.” 

She writhed— she strove. In spite of his strength she gained her 
knees, and in that attitude implored him in piteous accents to spoie her. 
The granite rock above her might sooner have yielded to her prayer, 
liave mercy upon me, oh God!” she cried — and mercy was sent. 

A blow, heavy as if a thunderbolt &om heaven had fallen, smote Lar 
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loubi^re on the head. “ Sc414rat!'^ rang in his ears, in tones he fancied 
he recognised, but his senses fled ttdth the thought, and he fell heavily 
to the ground. 

Madeleine looked up : her deliverer was a tall, powerful roan, with 
strongly- marked features, quite unfamiliar to her. By his dress, she 
might nave supposed him one of the shej^herds from the Collet, ftn* he 
wore the broad hat and dark brown cloak which was their common cos* 
tume ; but in his voice and manner was something that rendered that 
idea improbable. lie gave her but short time for scrutiny, 

‘‘This is no place for you to remain in/* he said ; “whither are you 
bound ?” 

“To Sisteron-~that is, to Bonne Fontaine, just across the l)ui*am^/' 
answered Madeleine, faintly. 

“ That is my way too, at least as far as Sisteron,*’ replied the stranger ; 
lean on me ; no harm shall happen to you again to-night. Have you 
strength to walk so far?” 

“ Any distance,” exclaimed Madeleine, with reviving energy, “ so that 
I leave behind me this horrible place.” 

The stranger turned once to look at his prostrate foe, wlm still lay 
without sense or motion. 

“ Better so altogetlier,’’ he muttered, “ though not by my hand. But,” 
he added, turning away, “he will revive only too soon.” 

With this he strode away from the glen, accompanied by Madeleine, 
who hung upon his arm. It was night when tlie stranger left her at the 
door of (jJantelme’s cottage, into wdiich, however, he refiis<Mi to enter, to 
receive her father’s thanks. 

“ Before long,” he said, “ I trust w^e shall meet again.” 

In Madeleine’s prayer of thanksgiving that night how earnestly was 
a blessing invoked on the hoad of her deliverer ! 


V. 


Tire LOVERS. 

The stranger kept his word with Madeleine. On the following 
evening, on her return from market, she met him at the entrance to the 
little village. She told him how grateful her father was for her pfr»ser- 
vation, and urged him to return to the cottage that he miglit hear from 
his own lips the expression of Gantelme’s gratitude ; but she was no more 
successful than on the previous night, and, ascribing his repugnance to 
motives of delicacy, forbore to press the question. 

The current subject of discourse in the market-place of Sisteroii 
that day had been an account given by the convent servant, Jerome, 
of how the good father had been attacked by robbers on the previous 
night, while crossing the mountain of the Mollard on his way home 
from performing a work of charity in a distant village, and how, 
after being cruelly treated by them, he had only succeeded in dragging 
himself to the convent door at an early hour that morning. Made- 
leine had heard all this, but, fear^l of the coiiseciuences of making any 
accusation against a churchman, discreetly held her pace, though it wa» 
only by keeping a strong command over herself that she was able to 
refiradn from declaring aU she knew when her peasant companions eaepressed 

2 1 2 
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their horror at the wickedness of attacking so excellent a man. The reason 
which kept her silent abroad had operated in the same degree at home^ 
and to her father she only spoke of a fright she had experienced, from 
wliicli he afterwards inferred that her rescue was fr om one of the same 
band of ruffians that had fallen in with Father Laloubi^re. 

Of the events of the evening before the stranger said nothing, beyond 
a mere allusion to the general topic, which he admitted having also heard 
of, and the conversation soon took a different turn. He spoke little of 
himself or his pursuits, and Madeleine was unable to gather in what part 
of the country he resided ; but on all other subjects he was sufficiently 
comnuinicative, and greatly interested his hearer ; nor did they part wlth» 
out his having exacted a promise from her to meet again. He had 
reasons, he said, for not wishing to be abroad in the daytime, but Made- 
leine might safely trust in his word, that her confidence in him should not 
be abused, which, after the service he had rendered her, she felt no dis- 
position to doubt. The truth is, Madeleine felt already a great attrac- 
tion towards her unknown friend, and the scruples she mi^it otherwise 
have allowed to weigh with her were silenced by a newly-awakened 
feeling. 

To pursue its course would only be to follow a w^cll-known track : it 
led, as may readily be supposed, to a declaration of love oti his part, and 
on hers to a timid but happy acceptance. 

Yet there were many things which rendered this happiness less perfect 
than it might have been. 

In the first place, Madeleine knew nothing of her lover’s condition or 
family ; all that he had told her was, that his name was Gabriel Tronchet,. 
that he was unmarried, and that there were circumstances which rendered 
it unadvisable, if not impossible, for him to marry in that part of the coun- 
try. There were obstacles at present in the way which time might 
remove, but what these were he did not reveal. His secret, whatever it 
was, seemed of no common importance, and its effect on his manner was 
often painfully visible to Madeleine, who, while she fondly loved him, 
felt something of dread mingled with her love, and never ventured to 
question him on subjects which ho had forbidden her to speak of. But 
for this she would have asked him why he had never crossed her father’s 
threshold, or made himself known to Antoine Gantelme, and why they 
had only met in the secluded valley of the Riou, with the stars for their 
sole witnesses ? All these questions Madeleine checked as often as tliey 
rose, though, in doing so, a consciousness of sometlung wrong oppressed 
her ; but her misgivings were of slight duration, while her love grew 
daily stronger. 

Ill the mean time what had become of Father Laloubi^re ? 

Had the unexpected termination of the adventure in the gorge of the 
Pierre impie changed his intentions with regard to the beauty of Bonne 
Fontaine ? Had he ceased to think of her as an object of pursuit ? Had 
he secretly promised to amend his life, and confine himselt henceforward 
to the duties of his profession ? 

Not at all. Passion still burnt in his heart, and the fiercer for being 
checked. He was perplexed in the course he meant to take, but resolved 
on following that only which promised him revenge. In the convent, also, 
the designs which occupied him after his recovery tended little to the 
glory <rf God. He still aimed at becoming sole master there> and 
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every day brought with it an accession of ill-will towards Fatiber Touche, 
The communication between these two, never frequent, became by de- 
grees less and less so, till at length it almost ceased altogether* But 
Laloubiere did not on that account lose sight of his colleague, whom 
he was always seeking occasion to iiijuro. He had latterly been in- 
formed by Jerome, the mere creature of his will, that Father Touche 
was in the habit of absenting himself every evening from the convent^ 
whither he never returned until a late hour. He accordingly set this 
man to watch the movements of his brother Cordelier, and it was not 
long before he obtained such information as roused not curiosity alone 
but emotions of a graver nature. A vague suspicion, which had more 
than once haunted his mind when the recollection of the events at the 
Pierre impie came back to his memory (and they were rarely absent 
from it), that the tones of the voice which he had heard were not unfami- 
liar to liim, grew rapidly now into a real belief, and he resolved to satisfy 
his doubts without delay. 

Alone, therefore, and anned with one of those knives which most Pro- 
ven(^als carried at that time when they went abroad, he followed Father 
Touche as he left the convent one night in November, about a month 
after the advej^ure in the glen. 

Although tire night at first was dark, it was not sufficiently obscure to 
prevent Laloubiere from tracking his colleague s footsteps, while at the 
same time he was hitriself concealed from one who had no suspicion of 
being dogged. Father Touche, on leaving the convent, took the path 
that ran by the broad gravier of the river, and, passing beneath the walls 
of Sisteron, pursued his way as far as the Porte de la Saulnerie, where 
he crossed the high pointed bridge of one arch which there spans the 
Durance. He then followed the high road leading to Digne until he 
came to a narrow path which took its upward course along the flank of 
the Rocher de la Baume, in the direction of the mountain- village of 
Vilhosc. Laloubiere kept him in view until he came to the gorge of 
Entrepierres, through which the Riou forces its foaming torrent, and 
there, the moon having risen in the mean while, perceived that he was 
joined by a female figure which rose from the foot of a Cnlvaire placed 
at the intersection of the cross-roads. Laloubiere was too far off to distin- 
guish more of the female beyond the fact that she was tall and wore att 
ample cloak to protect her from the bise w'hich came up the valley. Ho 
paused while a hurried greeting took place between the pair, who then 
slowly descended the course of the stream, to where a small amphitbeatro 
of rocks securely sheltered them. To follow them by the route which 
they had just taken would have exposed him to their observation, and, 
as there was light enough now on the mountain side, he cautiously crept 
along until he reached the amphitheatre, wliere, concealing himself be- 
hind a fallen rock, he was near enough not only to satisfy both eyes 
and ears, but even to touch the persons he was watching, if he had but 
stretched out his arm. 

It was not long before he saw and heard enough, and more than 
enough, to satisfy him. The female was Madeleine Gantelmo, and Father 
Touche his rival in love as in ambition ! There was no doubt nolr 
to whom the rescue was owing, whose hand had dealt the blow which 
robbed him of his prize ; and now he remembered, what he mi^t weU 
have recollected before, that Father Touche had relations at mbier8| 
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whom he was in the habit of visiting. In returning to the convent 
across the mountain be had accidentally been the saviour of Madeleine. 
What had since happened Laloubi^re could only guess at ; but the 

E resent intimacy whim he witnessed left little for conjecture. But how, 
e asked himself, did it chance that the virtuous maiden who had so in- 
dignantly rejected his own advances, chiefly, he imagined, on account of 
his being a churchman — how came it that she listened with no unwilling 
ear to one who was in precisely the same predicament ? Was the more 
comely favour of the younger Franciscan a reconcilement to sin ? Was 
this the boasted purity of the Belle of Bonne Fontaine, the pattern of 
village virtue ? He did not know that Madeleine was herself ignorant 
altogether of tlie position of her lover — tliat he wooed her under a 
£ctitious name — that the care with which he avoided coming into contact 
with her father, and the reason why he met her only at this hour and in 
this remote valley, arose from the fear of its being discovered that lie was 
one of the Cordeliers of Sistcron. 

The lovers limited their walk to the small space which formed the 
amphitheatre, sometimes stopping in one place for minutes together 
when the subject on which they spoke was more than usually animated. 
On one of these (x^easlons they paused directly in ja^ni of where 
Laloubiere was concealed ; lie had already caught siBchcs of their 
convei*satioii, but now he became master of the whole argument. It 
had been evident to him tliat Father Touche was preferring some urgent 
request which Mudeleiiuj hesitated to grant. 

‘‘ What you ask of me, Gabriel,” she said, is impossible. I am my 
father’s only stay — bis only comfort. To leave him without a word of 
explanation would break his heart. I could not fly from bis roof and 
let him learn that I had left it for a strangxT. But why, Gabriel, should 
you continue to be a stranger to him ? lie is poor, but ho has no desire 
to sec me mated beyond my station. If want of wealth, if poverty even, 
prevent you from speaking, be content, he will offer no obstacle. He 
will tell you that with licalth and youth, with a good lieart and an 
active mind, you are on an equal footing with all who have to make 
tlieir way in the world. It is to the labour of his own hands he owes 
th(' little he possesses ; he will not deny you the chance of succeeding as 
others do.’' 

“ That, Madeleine,” returned Gabriel, “ is the least of my fears. I 
have sufficient for present comfort, and the future shows me a prospect 
far from gloomy. But here I cannot attempt tlm course of life which 
is open to me clse^vliero. 1 have told you that a mysterious fate hangs 
over me while in this country, like the tliunder-clouds which so often 
cap the mountains above us. To reveal the secret at Sisteron, in Pro- 
vence, anywhere in France, would bring down destruction on my head, and 
blast all our hopes of happiness. Nay, do not tremble and gaze upon 
me so wistfully. It is for no former crime that I fear to declare myself 
to the world’s eye ; the hand of justice might grasp mine, yet cause me 
no ten’or ; if I am guilty of any sin, it is that of loving you — of loving 
you,” he repeated liastily, as if he feared he had spoken too plainly, 
** and still keeping you in ignorance of the events of my past life. But 
believe me, dearest Madeleine, an imperious necessity compels me to 
this silenoe — at least, for the present. A day will come when you shall 
know all. In another land nothing prevents our union, no penalty 
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awaits on the open declaration of our mutual affection, while here---<^to 
make it known would be death for my portion and misexy for yours !'* 
Madeleine could not restrain her sobs ; her lover had never before 
entered so deeply into the subject. The mystery which enveloped him 
was one she could not penetrate, but there was hope also in his words ; 
and she clung; to hope in despite of fear. True love admits of no im* 
peachment by threatened danger.* 

There was one within hearing at that moment who could by a word 
have cleared uj) all the mystery. Why did he refrain from uttering it ? 
Had he issued from his place of concealment, and called his rival by his 
conventual name, exposing to Madeleine the sacred tie which bound 
Father Touche to a life of celibacy, there could have been no doubt as to 
its effect on her. It must at once have dissevered the connexion be- 
tween them, lint how would it have advanced his own ])rojects ? His 
rival would have been spared the commission of tlio heavic^st crime in 
the dark calendar of religious offences, and would still have rtmiaincd to 
thwart him in his conventual sway. Laloubi^re’s revenge would have 
had no savour if less than destruction liad awaited the objctit of it. 
There was one monnmt when tlu‘ frenzy of his passion had all but 
prompted him to saeritice her who was the cause of his present suilering. 
His hand w din the haft of his knife, and one movement of Ifis arm 
would have laid her dead at her lover s feet. But his own life would 
have probably paid tlie forfeit of his act — either in the immediate 
struggle, or in suhscMjueut denouncement if Father Toucho survived him. 
With a strong effort, therefore, he mastered these seveial impulses, and 
waited to hear the issue of the interview before he decided on his ultimate 
plan. 

“ ^ladeleine,” continued Gabriel, gently, kissing away her tears, “ be 
conifort<Hl. What 1 ask of ^ou is not, after all, the saeritice you imagine, 

1 would not for worlds separate you for even* from a father whom you ao 
tenderly love. A hov months at the most would intervene before you 
met again. I have the means whieli will enable him to joiii us 
hereafter, wherever it may happen that our destinies tix us. Tin* Lake 
of Geneva, whitlier 1 go in the first instance, is not so nunote hnt a few 
days' travel will bring him to your side, and when li(‘ witnesses our hap- 
piness he will be ha{)py too.’^ 

Hut may 1 not at least take leave of him if — if I constant to yottr 
wish?” faltered Madeleine. 

“ To do so ill person would frustrate all my scheme. You shall leave 
a letter behind you explaining all that can be told. I ^vill pbra-^e it »o 
as to quiet his least alarm.” 

“y\nd how, Gabriel,” asked Madeleine, averting her bead as sho 
spoke, — “ how and where is the iTiaiTiagt* riti* to he performed?” 

Gabriel kept down a strong emotion as he answered. 

‘‘ There is,” he said, “ at Gap a priest who is devoted to me, and who 
will unite us in the dead of night. I am able to proc'ure horses, and a 
mountain ride of five hours will take us there. The next tlay will see 
us across the frontier, and once in Piedmont our journey to the Canton 
de Vaud will bo safely accomplished.^' 

But Madeleine still hesitated— still reverted to her first tlieme; iiad 
again her lover had recourse to the arguments be had alwsady urged» 
with others apparently, which, now that they were again in motion, La- 
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loubifere could not overhear. What they were seemed, however, at 
last to be successful, for again they embraced, and Gabriers lighter step 
and clearer accents showed that he had gained his point. They once 
more passed Laloubi^re*8 hiding-place as they directed their steps 
towards Entrepierres, and the Cordelier learnt that the evening of that 
day iveek had been fixed for Madeleine’s flight. When they left the 
amphitheatre he took no further heed of their movements, but remained 
fixed to the spot in deep meditation. After a long interval he came 
forth from the valley, and slowly returned to the convent. Whoever 
had seen him then would have read an unalterable purpose in the rigid 
compression of his lips and the vindictive expression of his gloomy 
eyes. 

VI. 


THE CORDELIEB’s REVENGE. 

It has been shown that Father Laloubu^re was not a man to content 
himself with a petty measure of revenge. It was in his power to 
baffle the whole of his rival’s project, by laying an information of 
Father Touche’s intentions before the vicar-general of the diocese, and 
then surprise him in the act — a course wliich would ha# ensured the 
punishment of perpetual imprisonment; or he might at once go to 
Antoine Gantelme, and tell the vigneron of the step meditated by his 
daugliter. But these he deemed paltry expedients comj)ared with wdiat 
he had in view. Blood was in his thoughts. To remove Father Touche 
by a violent death, which should leave him free of all suspicion, and 
once more restore him the chance of regaining possession of Madeleine, 
was now liis settled resolve. 

Of a close and mistrustful disposition, he would rather have been the 
sole agent of the deed, but there were reasons why he needed an assistant. 
He had long since sounded the depths of Jerome’s heart, and knew that 
it wiis not want of inclination, but want of courage, which restrained him 
from the commission of crime. He was one wlio might easily be in- 
duced to follow, though he lacked the boldness to lead ; and with the 
prospect of gain, his covetous soul was at the command of the best 
bidder. To Jerome, therefore, Laloubiere revealed so much of his plan 
as suited his purpose. The rents of the convent had recently been paid, 
and tliese, together with what was previously in the treasury-chest, 
amounted to a considerable sum. The chest was secured by three dif- 
ferent locks, of w’hich each of the fathers ke[>t a key ; so that, to obtain 
acc(‘ss to it, it was necessary a gojieral agreement to open it should exist. 
It w^as easy to obtain possession of the key in Father Ferrier’s keeping, 
but not so that of w'hich Father Touche liad charge. Laloubiere, con- 
sequently, sought to prevail with Jerome, whose opportunities were 
greater than his own, to steal the latter, promising him, as his reward, 
one-third of the contents of the chest. To this proposition the fellow 
made no scruple, as ho apprehended little risk in the act ; but be hinted 
to Laloubiere his fear of the discovery of the robbery. There was a 
way, Laloubiere relied, to prevent all chance of discovery. If the con- 
vent were set on fire when the two other Cordeliers had gone to their 
beds, the building might be consumed with its inmates, it might be 
supposed that all had perished, and thus no clue to detection would 
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remain. Laloubi^re and Jerome might escape as soon as they had laid 
the train and secured the money ; horses would be in readiness (he 
reckoned on those of which Father Touche had spoken), and by their 
means themselves and their plunder would be savea. It was a plaasiUe 
scheme, and as it involved no positive voie-defait, for which he would have 
wanted resolution, Jerome finally agreed to aid in its accomplishment* 

As a preliminary step, and under the pretence tliat the wood for the 
winter’s consumption could not be kept diy in the convent ehanfief^ 
Jerome busied himself for several days in storing up a large ouantity of 
faggots in the corridor where the three Cordeliers slept. Tney would 
not only be better to burn, Jerome said, when questioned about it, but 
be much more conveniently placed for the use of the reverend fathers* 
Father Touche was indifferent on the subject, as he dreamt of wintering 
somewhere else ; and Father Ferrier was glad of anything that proinisea 
increased comfort with less trouble. 

The night which Laloubiere fixed upon for carrying out his plot was 
that agreed upon for the flight of Madeleine and her lover. How to 
keep Father Touche from leaving the convent that evening was his 
chief difficulty. It was absurd to suppose, even if he went to his 
dormitory, that he would lie down to it^st ; his time would be wholly 
occupied with |hreparations for his departure; and if the fire broke out 
while he was awake he would certainly escape. As no natural means 
were likely to aid him, Laloubiere bethought himself of artificial ones. 
He was well known to the only pharmacien in Sisteron as on occasional 
purchaser of medicine for the ailments of Father Ferrier, W'ho was too 
feeble to apply for them himself ; and to him he now w^ent w itli a tale 
that the invalid could no longer sleep as he had been accustomed to 
do, and praying that a liquid opiate might be prepared for him, which 
Laloubiere would be careful to administer in the prescribed <loses. The 
apothecary, who had no misgiving of the uses to which it was to !:>© 
applied, freely did as he w as requested, and Laloubi(ire was now armed 
with an instrument which placed the life of the man he hated securely iu 
his power. 

To mask that hate he assumed a more friendly demeanour towards 
Father Touche ; and the latter, unwilling to part in bitterness, even with 
such as he, relented somewhat from the austerity which had for some 
time marked bis intercourse with the elder friar. They took their 
meals again in common, and with a greater show' of sociality. 

The day so anxiously expected, both by the murderer and one of his 
victims, at length arrived, and the three Cordeliers were seated at their 
evening meal, which they always ate at an early hour. Wine was before 
them, in separate bottles, and each had a motive for drinhing freely. It 
need not be said that Laloubiere had druggc?d the liquor of liis two com- 
panions ; that of Father Ferrier slightly, as a little would suffice to 
stupifv him, while in the bottle of Father Touche he had poured^ the ro- 
mainJler of the narcotic mixture. It might poison, or only stupifv him, 
he cared not which ; the flames would keep the secret in either case. Its 
effects were soon visible on both. Father Ferrier began to show symp^ 
toms of drowsiness ; the stronger constitution of the younger man strove 
against the violence of the dose, but finally yielded, and, pleading fatigue 
(which he attributed to the excitement of the day, and thought would 
yield to a brief interval of repose), Father Touche quitted the refectoiy^ 
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for his chamber* A quarter of an hour afterwards, when Father Ferrier 
had been led upstairs by Jerome, Lalouhier6*s ear was glued to the door 
of Touclie*s dormitory. He heard him breathe deeply, and his eyes 
gleamed with exultation. From that sleep he should never awake ! 

But he was not content with oral evidence, he would satisfy his eyes 
also. He therefore gently opened the door and stole into the apartment. 
Father 'louche was stretchea upon his grahat in all the helplessness of 
medicated sleep. Laloubi^re looked round the room. On the floor was 
a small valise, prepared for travelling. In a half-opened di’awer he per- 
ceived a bag of money knotted up for convenient removal. He took 
possession of both, and then descended with Jerome to the nmninient- 
room of the convent, where the treasure was kept. The chest was 
opened, its contents abstracted and caiTied to the stable, where the horses 
procured by Father Touche were standing ready saddled. The money 
was deposited in the saddlc-hags, the valise strapped on, and then 
the last wicked act of these wicked men remained only to be accomplished. 
Jerome, carrying a lantern, led the way, closely followed by Lalouhiere. 
They drew near the jdle of faggots, when tlie Cordelier, taking the 
light from his companion’s hand, desired him to go to his dorniitoiy 
and fetch j)aper to kindle the flames. Some hooks were there, he said, 
which Jerome could easily find by feeling for them in a particular place ; 
they would answer the purpose. The servant departed. Lak>uhiere 
watched him till he entered the room, and then, with the speed of 
tliought, setting fire to the pile, which needed only a candle beneath it 
to put it in a blaze, stole noiselessly to his dormitoiy, and double-locked 
the door with the key which he had previously left outside. So quickly 
was this done that .leroine, who was busily searching for the books, and 
making some noise himself in the attempt to iind them, never heard the 
door close, nor was aware of the fact till he stumbled against it on his 
way out. He tried to open it, but in vain ; — he called through the key- 
hole to Lalouhiere, thinking that an accident had caused its being shut, 
hut the only reply he received was the loud crackle of the blazing faggots 
in the corridor. He threw the books upon the floor, and dashed at the 
door with all his might, forgetting that it opened inside ; suddenly lie 
remembered this, and tried with both hands on the handle, and with one 
foot pressed against the wall, till he bent himself almost double, to drag 
it open ; — it resisted all his efforts. He then ran to the window and 
threw open the casement; it was barred so narrowly that iu vain he tried 
to force himself through to drop to the ground outside at the risk of 
breaking his neck. In his despair he shouted for help, but the dormi- 
tories of the convent, which stood alone in a vast enclosure, were so 
situated that they looked out only on the gruvkr that borders the Du- 
rance, whence no assistance could come. Presently he thought he heard 
a noise below ; he listened ; it was the clattering of horses’ feet. Lalou- 
bi^re was galloping from the convent. 

Meantime the flames extended ; a thick smoke now filled the corridor 
and sought a vent through every cranny ; the open window afforded a 
relief from the suffocating smell, and Jerome clung closely to the bars, 
but he felt that it would not he long before the tire reaoh^ the room in 
which he was thus caged, like the Cordeliers in the adjoining dormitories. 
They, happy in their &te, were stupified with opium and unaware of 
their danger ; he, on the other hand, was not only conscious of lus perils 
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hnt knew himself the guilty cause of it. With what angti^ of heavt, 
with what miserable protestations, he promised a bib of ropeiitafiee if 
spared. The echoes of his ciies were the only answer to his insane siq^ 
{mcatlons. 

The conflagration now raged ; the old timbers of the corridor bad 
caught ; a broad furnace of flame swept it from one end to the otlier ; 
the doors peeled and crackled, the windows at each extremity were burst 
open, and, rushing high into the air, a pyramid of fire announced to the 
startled citizens of Sisteron the devastation tliat was at work in the ooa» 
vent of the Cordeliers. 

There were others beside the inhabitants of Sisteron wdio witnessed the 
scene from a distance. Two travellers on horseback, a man and a wo« 
man, were crossing the bridge of the Durance in the direction of the road 
to Gap at the moment the flames broke forth. The female reined her horse 
in, and uttered an exclamation of mingled fear and astonishment, but a 
brief and impetuous reply, rendered only in a hoarse whisper, chided die 
delay ; they turned their horses' heads to the north and were iKK)n out of 
sight, while from the southern gates of the town the people flocked to 
render assistance. How little did one of those riders know who was her 
com})anioii ; how little did she dream that the man she loved was ])cri»h- 
ing ill that terrible blaze ! 

Yet sucli was his dreadful fate! Stupified by tht' drug he had swallowed. 
Father Touche was suflbeated in his heavy sleep. His boily was found 
on the stone floor of his dormitory calcined to a cinder, while, by one of 
those accidents which defy analysis, the Are spared the apartment in 
which Father Ferrier lay. Jerome too was saved, but by th<‘ aid of those 
from without, wlu) planted ladders against the windows and broke away 
the bars which kej)t him prisoner. Ho was borne to the ground almost 
delirious Avith fear, and those wlio heard him utter deminciatious on the 
head of Father Laloubi^re at first ascribed what ht‘ said to the ravings of 
madness. But it soon became ajiparcnt that he was consistent in his ac- 
cusations, and as he grew calmer he told his story with all the stedfastness 
of truth. Collateral circumstances came in aid: Laloubiere’s empty 
chamber, which was entered when the fire was quenched, and the open 
chest in the munirnent-roora, made it clear to the authorities that a great 
crime had been committed. 

The UKumer of Laloubiere’s escape was told by Jerome, though he 
could not explain the disappearance of both the horses, ih* su'couiited 
for it, at last, by the fact that each was loaded with the stolen property. 
But the Avatchers on the citadel had, by the light of the conflagration, 
noticed two mounted figures on the bridge at a most unusual hour, and 
the roused dwellers of the faubourg had heard the clatter of horses* 
hoofs on the road to Gap. The key to the direction which Ijaloubi^re 
had taken was now given — but who was his companion? A guide, pro- 
bably, whom he had hired. At all events the truth would speedily be 
known, for a party of mounted gendarmerie was instantly seiit off in hot 
haste to pursue the fugitives, and bring them back to Sbuteroa. 

A friar and a peasant-girl, but little used to riding, were not likdy 
to outstrip the winds in their flight ; nor is it any wonder, tbarefoie, 
that they had barely travelled three leagues before die gemhrmee wim 
(dose beoind them. * In spite of the circumstanees, which counselM as 
Mtile conversation as possibk, Madeleine felt surprised at the brevity of 
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speech of her companion, and at the rare intervals at which he spoke ; 
but the deception, which was favoured bj the darkness of the night, and 
the similaiity of height and costume between Laloubi^re and her lover, 
was not removed. Some notable occurrence was necessary to enlighten 
her. 

They had paused to breathe their steeds, after a sharp ascent, when 
Laloubiere turned his head and listened. He heard the measured yet 
rapid tread of trained horsemen, and the violence of his nature found 
vent in a passionate exclamation. 

“ Malediction !’* he cried ; “ les gueux sont \ nos trousses. Sauvons- 
aous !” 

He spurred his horse at a bank as he spoke, but the animal, unwilling 
to leave the high road to which it had been bred, refused to take it, and 
Laloubiere was thrown heavily over the crupper. Madeleine, frightened 
at the accident which followed, dismounted nastily, and rushed towards 
the fallen man. But she had scarcely reached him before she found her- 
self surrounded by gendarmes, the leader of whom called out loudly to 
surrender in the name of the king. Their surprise was great when 
they found a woman in company with the object of their pursuit ; but 
it was nothing compared to hers when she discovered by their exclama- 
tions that her fellow fugitive was the Cordelier Laloubiere. 

The villain was only stunned by the fall, and his first effort, when 
restored to consciousness, was to attempt to fly; but the strong grasp of 
two gendarmes held him as if in a vice, and prevented his stirring. He 
fiercely interrogated them as to the cause of his detention. 

“ Of what am I accused?” he demanded, ‘‘that you dare to lay violent 
hands on a brother of the holy order of St. Francis?” 

“ Of robbery, of incendiarism, and of murder,” was the stern reply of 
the leader of the gendarmes. 

“Add also,” said another of the party, who had charge of Madeleine, 
“of violating his religious vow.” 

“ 11 y a bien assez pour faire pendre,” observed a third, by way of 
comment. 

Laloubiere remained silent under these accusations, but Madeleine, 
recovered in some degree from her first astonishment, exclaimed, — 

“ Gentlemen, I take Heaven to witness I am guiltless of all complicity 
in the crimes of this monster. I knew not till now who was my com- 
panion.” 

“ A likely thing,” said the brigadier ; “ a woman travels at night with 
a fugitive from justice, equipped like him for flight, and yet knows 
nothing at all about him !” 

Madeleine wrung her hands and wept in bitterness of spirit. 

“ I am rightly served,” she murmured, “ for abandoning my father. 
But to be thought the accomplice of a robber, a murderer — it is too 
honnble! Gracious God! how has all this happened? What can have 
befallen Gabriel ? — how came this wretch to be his substitute ?” Then, 
pointing to Laloubiere, she said to the brigadier, “ This man can, if he 
will, prove my entire innocence.” 

“ A la bonne heure,” replied the officer ; “ but it must be in a court of 
justice. We can’t take depositions on the high road at midnight.” 

The party now moved towards Sisteron, a gendarme ridin^j: on each 
side of tlie prisoners. Madeleine abandoned herself to despair at the 
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shame which she feared awaited her. Her maiden fame for ever blitted, 
her neglect of filial duty exposed, her seeming association wiwi the 
guilty friar — all these things weighed upon her brain, and stung her 
almost to madness. Laloubiere gave no outward demonstration of his 
thoughts, but preserved an inflexible silence, until the party came dose 
to the town, when he desired to speak to the brigadier. 

You have accused me,” he said, “of murder. Of whose death am 
I supposed to be guilty?” 

“ Of that of Father Touche, one of your brother Cordeliers,” replied 
the gendarme, “ The servant Jerome has confessed that you dnigged 
him with laudanum, and afterwards fired the convent, hoping to burn all 
within it. But le bon Dicu has permitted that only one should perish. 
Father Touche is the sole victim.” 

“ Father Touche then is dead?** cried Laloubiere, in a tone of exultation, 
“ Say that again.” 

“ Why should I repeat a fact only too certain? He is dead, I tell yosi 
— murdered by your contrivance.” 

“ You hear that, Madeleine,” said Laloubiere, tuniing to the unfortu*^ 
nate girl. 

“ I do,” she replied ; “ and grieve to think any man should die in such 
a manner, though 1 know nothing of him.” 

“Indeed!” said Laloubiere, significantly. “Did you ever know any 
one of the name of Gabriel ?” 

“ Gabriel !” she almost shrieked; “ what of him? — can you speak of 
him ?” 

“ Enough for your purpose,” answered the Cordelier, with cold malig- 
nity. “ Listen, Madeleine ; Gabriel and Father Touche were the same 
person !” 

Madeleine gazed fixedly on the speaker for one long moment, and 
then her agony burst forth in a wild cry. The dreadful secret was now 
revealed. Her lover was the murdered Cordelier. There was no hope 
left on this side the grave. 

The party had just reached a rocky height bordering the Dumnee, 
where are still to be seen the remains of an anclentf bridge, carried away 
some (‘cnturies ago by the fury of the swollen river, whicli, confined in its 
bed at this spot, rages below at a distance of upwards of a hundred feet 
of sheer precipitous descent. The gorge is known througliout the coun- 
try by the name of the Puits d'Enfer, 

Madeleine’s cry startled the horse of the gendarme who rode beside 
her nearest the j)recipice. The rider reined him up, in momeutary fear 
Jest he should swerve. That instant decided Madeleine’s fate. 8iij)port- 
ing herself on the flat board which had rudely served for a stin up, she 
rose from her seat, and, extending her arms towards heaven, wliile ou 
the night-air floated the words “ Adieu ! mon perc ! ” she plunged over 
the parapet, and, before the party could leap from their horses to gaze 
after her, her mangled body was swept away by the rushing waters of 
the Durance ! 


Antoine Gantclme did not long survive his daughter ; but he died tir 
tlie firm belief of her innocence : a belief in which there were vciy few to* 
fthure ; fi>r people love rather to cherish the memory of a great mtm 
tima mSet charity to eflace it. 
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Lalonbt^re was tried and eonvieted on the evidence of Jerome. He 
was sentenced to deaths bet mysterionsly disappeared from prison before 
the day appointed for his execution. It was whispered through the 
country th^ the authorities had connived at his escape, at the instance 
of the vicar-general of the diocese, who sought to avoid so great a 
scandal on the church as the capital punishment of a Franciscan friar. 

This was partly true. Laloubi^re was saved from death to be trans- 
ferred to a convent of his order at Coni, in Piedmont, where he suffered 
imprisonment for more than twenty years. That dreary interval, how- 
ever, awoke in him no repentance; the wickedness of his heart was 
unchanged. 

•The French revolution, which swept away so many monastic esta- 
blishments, even beyond the territory of France, released Laloubiere, 
then a man of sixty years of age, and cast him again upon tlie world. 
He found his way to Lyons, became affiliated witli the most violent of 
tbe revolutionary clubs, was afterwards a terrorist of the most sanguinary 
hue in Paris, and finally met his well-deserved fate on the Place de la 
Grfeve. 

The bloody knife of justice never severed the head of a viler criminal 
than that of the Cordelier of Sisteroii. 


PARIS AND THE PARISIANS. 

The Parisians have not yet reaped all the fruits of their revolutionary 
orgies. Every one is uncertain as to the future ; mistrust is in every 
mind ; there is no confidence in things as they exist, in public institu- 
tions, or established authority ; business cannot recover its pristine 
healthy tone ; financial embarrassments increase daily. Only one thing 
is certain, which is, that e*'ery one is working in his own way, directly 
or indirectly, in preparing for the entombment of the Republic. The 
farce of establishing the supremacy of a state of things founded upon 
insurrection, by a solemn condemnation of the insurrectionists ot‘ the 
day before, is enacted in vain ; every one sees through so shallow a 
device. Thwarted by the assembled legion of representatives, the Presi- 
dent dismisses the whole ministerial body, and elects one of a more 
servile character, without bettering his position ; nor can he expect 
to place himself in independence, unless he and his ministry arc made 
to act apart from the Assembly, or, trying a last coup he 

assumes a sole and irresponsible power. But should Louis Napoleon 
strive to attain so unenviable a pre-eminence prematurely, the result 
will be an inevitable struggle. In such a sanguinaiy^ collision, when, 
as on most previous occasions since the dethronement of the Orleans 
dymasty, questions of power and authority have to be established in 
the streets, each party will endeavour to avail itself of the military, 
of the National Guard, or of the Red Republicans. So rapid are 
the movements on the treacherous stage of French politics, that, at 
the very moment that the judges of the land, assembled at Versailles, 
are condemning to transportation no less than seven members of the 
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L^islative Assembly, and an officer oommaiid in tbe artiUeiyt 

tile President is by his own act liberating the greater part of the pruKmert 
of Belle Isle, ana letting loose upon society a body of desperadoes^ 
tools at the hand of the highest bidder* Louis Napoleon is evidentiy 
anxious in the coming struggle to rally round him the army and tihe 
populace. Backed by such forces, he will set the Assembly at detiance ; 
the other leading political parties will take advantage of the confusion 
that will ensue to foster even Red Republicanism, if it can tend ulti*» 
mately to their advancement ; and the time is not very far distant which 
may either reassemble the High Court of Justice, or raise the head of 
the French Republic to a loftier station. 

The condition of that society in which the most striking and singular 
events of the day are being enacted cannot but be to all a subject of 
deep interest. There are no effects without a cause, and the social con- 
dition which brought about the insurrections of 1848 and 1849, and 
which may be renewed iii 1850, cannot but be suggestive of deej» thought 
to the philosopher and the politician, indeed to every reflecting inau. 
A work, of which the first volume was published some short time 
back and the second more recently, by an observing and intelligent 
foreigner, M. Charles de Forster, and which, at hrst called “ Quinxo An« 
k Paris,” had subsequently its title changed to “ Paris et Ics Porisiens,” 
has afforded us an unusual opportunity of stepping as it were for a 
moment from the arena of political action down into the bosom of society 
itself, into the midst of the great crowd of Paris, or apart with the differ- 
ent members of that strange body. The sum of each man’s existence 
is made up of details insignificant in themselves, but which, when consi- 
dered as acting upon masses, assume a significance and a character that 
cannot ho too Yiiglily api)reciatod. There is nothing in the life of tlie 
Parisian that is not deserving of study, for his luxuries as well as his 
cares, his pleasures as well as his business, arc made to assume more 
or less of a political character. Some features of the Parisian character 
are so j)romiiient, more especially the self-exaggeration of each individual, 
producing national glorification among the mass, that the stranger who 
smiles at first is himself gradually carried away, and seldom fails, after 
a short time, to be convinced with all around him that thon^ is nothing 
so great, nothing so worthy, nothing so magnificent as Paris and the 
Parisians ! This is the case, it must be stated beforehand, with our otlier- 
wise intelligent authority M. Forster. He is carried away by the cimeut 
even at the onset, when he allows himself to be committed to so unpinlo* 
sophical a mistake, so cardinal an error, as that which obtains with «fvery 
Parisian when he puts forward change as progress. 

‘‘ Who,” exclaims M. de Forster, “ can aver that the Paris of the mor- 
row shall be the Paris of to-day? that the great metropolis of 1830 
resembles that of 1849 ? Everything changes, everything perishes and 
revives under a new form, in this extraordiiiaiy city, completing the work 
of the past, enlarging the arena of the future, but marching alwjiys, ever 
marching onwards !” It is evident that M. Forster does not think that it 
is possible to go backwards ; yet history presents no less curious than 
striking instances of changes not bemg always progress. According to 
Forster Paris is ihe centre from whence radiate upon the world the most 
generous, the most social, and the most philosophical ideas. To Paris belongs 
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the exclasive honour of takiqg the initiative of all that has been accom- 
plished in Europe that has been reaUy progressivey of all that has profited 
to civilisation and to humanity. France is the country of liberty par ex* 
cellencey and in that respect it stands by itself and aloue. England,” 
adds],* Forster, “ by her geographical position, her religious tendencies, 
and the very spirit of her organisation, has never been able to impress the 
world with that universal impetus which leads to the realisation of the 
greatest good — liberty.” 

Among the ^hanges lately effected by this wonderful nation, at the 
sacrifice of thousands of lives, two have been from a constitutional mo- 
narchy to an irresponsible republic, and from an irresponsible republic to a 
presidency or dictatorship, which openly proclaims the anarchy that pre- 
vails, the necessity of the single direction of a firm character, and that 
the name of Napoleon is a complete programme in itself. Is this progress? 
Are these the conquests in constitutional government so much boasted 
of? — the fulfilment of the social problem to be solved to the profit 
of all — property divided, places open to the deserving, to the seclusion 
of all castes ? The other day the Parisian friends of the “ peace move- 
ment,” which, as one of progress, must have originated in Paris, were, 
according to M. Bastiat, the only representative who crossed the Manche in 
favour of a vague but generous object, to be summoned by the electric 
telegraph, but it was discovered — and the fact, says M. Bastiat, has not 
a little astonished our neighbours — that in France the electric telegraph 
is not at the disposal of the French ! Yet this is the country of liberty 
par excellencey and which in that respect stands by itself and alone ! If 
egotism is liberty, and change progress, most assuredly the Parisians enjoy 
an abundant share of both. 

It is, as before said, the tone of exaggeration pervading Paris — 
which applies to everything in public or private life, in the caf6 and the 
theatre, in literature, art, and politics — that imparts to the place one of 
its most peculiar features. Every one brings to the common mass his own 
prejudices. He defends them obstinately, and never yields what he con- 
siders to be his right — his convictions. The one great prejudice inseparable 
from a Parisian is, that everything in Ids city is superior to anything 
elsewhere. The shops surpass even those of the shopkeeping nation close 
by ; the walks and passages are unequalled; the cookery famed through- 
out Europe ; the men the politest and wittiest of mankind ; the women 
the best dressed and the prettiest ; the libraries wondrous^ the conser- 
vatory and opera unrivalled; the artists and authors incomparable; the 
orators supereloquent ; the doctors and learned men omniscient; the army 
— especially the National Guard — irresistible ; the very pickpockets and 
theives ennobled by their dexterity, ingenuity, and civility. These 
facts are so impressed upon the stranger, and in so civil yet so reso- 
lute a manner, by every one and at every corner, that other and less 
egotistical natures soon succumb, and are carried away by tl)e great 
self-congratulatory torrent. 

If the reader cares to disport himself for a time in this vortex, M. Forster 
is just the person to afford him an excellent opportunity of douig sa 
Much — some will say a great deal too much — has been already written 
about Paris ; M. Forster will prove to you the contrary, and that 
even the cent et un have not been able to depict their own countrymen 
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in all the various phases which so kaleidoscopic a society presents to tho 
observer. M. Forster informs us, in the first place, that there are two 
kinds of society in I^aris : one, with which it is impossible to mix without 
the best introductions; and a second, which ho tells us opens its doors to 
any stranger of good appearance — that is to say, who possesses a black 
coat, japanned boots, straw-coloured gloves, and a riband (no matter 
what order— a freemason’s will do) at his button-hole. A lady between 
two ages, generall)' the widow of a magistrate or a field-officer, the inti- 
mate friend of a deputy, having some influence in ministerial 
and whose ac<paintance the stranger has made hy accident, will intro- 
duce him into this kind of society. In return for such an act of con- 
descension, tile stranger is expected to waltz and polk almost inces- 
santly ; for the lady between two ages, M. Forster tells ns, is jifissioimtcly 
devoted to this kind of exercise. 

The Frenchman, M. Forster assures us, is perfect in his conduct to 
strangers; his heart occupies a lofty position; his blood flows warmly; 
his head is easily excited ; everything, with him, must be dmic at once, 
for he is easily discouraged ; he is quick, but not patient; hrilliiint in 
conversation, but not jirofound in philosophy : ho arranges his time so 
as to enjoy three times as much life as a German : he dresses as he 
likes, and carries the fashion everywhere : gallantry is his <diiof 
patiori, nor does ho in any way trouble himself what dueclion it takes. 
The exquisite politeness of olden times (M. Forster savs) is now going 
by. I’he new gcncTation look upon the manners of the past as tin- 
wortliy of independent men. The abuse of tobacco he also asserts to 
have a most pernicious clf'cct. It seems, he says, as if tbe smoke of 
that noxious weed has the property of tarnisbing the lustre of good 
manners. 

‘‘ La femme regne eii France” is an old and accredited opinion, which 
M. Forster has the singular intrepidity to replace hy the statement that 
“La femme est un mcuble bien utile en France.” So nngallant an 
aphorism is softened down by encomia on the sex of the most flatter- 
ing description. The Frenchwoman, M. Forster avers, is one of tho 
most delicious creations of the world, and holds, without question, 
the first place among the women of all nations. In Paris, every woman, 
ugly or pretty, is in jiossession of advantages which can scarcely he ob- 
tained elsewhere by a distinguished education. She has also far mon^ 
talent and readiness than her husband; and hence it is that in a ccriain 
class, among shopkeepers and small households, everything is bdt to tins 
woman, and there she reigns absolute. 

A chapter upon the climate of Paris is neither so long nor so didactic 
as those upon the Parisian and the Parislenne. As a rrsumv oi the 
whole, it would appear that winter is the most stirring and nowy 
enoch ; spring, the most musical ; summer, the most empty ; autumn, 
the most melancholy. Winter is given up to pleasure, spring to the 
arts, summer to study, autumn to idleness or to emigration. In winter, 
the Parisiennes are seductive ; in spring, romantic ; in summer, specula- 
tive ; in autumn, tourists. 

It is pretty generally admitted that no other nation, except Rome 
at the period of its decline, has carried the art of cookery to such 
perfection as the Parisians- Tbe exaggeration that exists in every- 
VOL. LXXXVII. NO. CCCXLVUI. 2 K 
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thing, from dress to politics, attains its acme in the practices and the 
literature of the cuisine. We need not go abroad to seek for examples 
of the almost extraordinary enthusiasm and devotion with which the 
genuine professor regards tliis art. No rejilly inspired man can ever 
speak of a new gastronomic creation in the calm language of ordinary 
life. Vatel is ever in his mind; Car^mo in his head ; Biillat Savarin 
at his fingers* ends. 

M. Forster places in the category of the aristocracy of the cuisine 
Vefour, Very, the Caf6 du Perigord, and the Caff? Corazza, in the Palais 
Royal ; the Maison Dor(?e, the Cafe Riche, the Cafe Anglais, and the 
Cafe de Foy, on the Boulevards, where are also the Cafe de Paris and 
the Cafe de la Madeleine, deans of the faculty of cookery. 

After these scientific establishments, whose chefs are better paid than hankers 
or anibassadurs, come tliose restaurants which, without havinj^ a European or 
even a Tarisian reputation, which w the same ihiny^ still enjoy a kind of renown, 
and that generally for some speciality. Such are the restaurants of the Houh'vard 
du Temple: Deffieiix, renowned for the freshness of its tnaree ; the Cadran J31eu, 
for its matrimonial repasts ; the Vendaniresde Bourgogne, for its private cabinets ; 
Pestel, rue des Eronileurs, for its dinners, termed a la Union des Nations, organised 
and jiresided over by M. Jullien, of Taris ; Philippe, r*e Montorgiieil, for oysters; 
the Italians llilfl, for macaronis , and Broggi, for cotelettes a la Milanaise and the 
polenta; Vachette, Boulevard PoissonniiTe, for its soles augratin; Clianipeanx, 
Place (U‘ la Bourse, for its garden ; Leniardcday, restaurateur to the corpora- 
tions, &c. 

Next on the list come the restaurants at two francs and thirty-two 
sons. The rooms are w'cll furnished, the linen perfectly clean, the plate 
and crystal everything that can be desired, the ccdlars well supplied ; and 
Brillat Savarin assorts that any’^ one who knows how to choose his 
dishes can dine very well at this price. M. Forsttn* remarks, that to cat 
such a dinner at home as can he obtained in the Palais Royal for two 
francs, it w^onld be necessary to spend four or fiv(‘ thousand francs (160/. 
to 200/.) a-ycar u])on the kitchen only. The best restaurants at two 
francs are, Moureau, Halatravant, Tavernier, Richard, and Harhain, in 
the Palais Royal. The first two give soup, four dishes at the con- 
sumer’s choice, dessert, half n bottle of wine, and pain a discretion. The 
others only give three dishes. The stranger may dine equally w’ell for 
tlu' same money at Richard’s, Galcrie Colbert, and at Masson’s, Pas- 
sage d(‘s Panoramas. For small incomes it is always belter to dine at 
a givcMi price than by the carte. 

Ill every quarter of J\aris eating-houses arc to ho met with, having 
more nr less ambitious designations — as the little Vatel, the great \'atel, 
tlie little Very, the little Velour. At these liouses, for the sum of 9^/., 
soup, two dishes of meat, dessert, a pint of w ine, and bread, may he 
obtained, the same as at Flicoteau’s, the chief n^staurant of the (iuar- 
tier Latin, for ^d. The curiosity of the thing is liow this is done 
— how^ dislies of meat can be served up at a penny a plate, and soup 
at a halfpenny. M. Forster gives the following explanation of this 
mystery: — 

The restaurants of the first class are obliged, unless they would wish to sacri- 
fice their reputations, to have everything as fresh as possible. As they charge 
accordingly, it is not of much importance that they also make their purchnseB at 
a liigh figure. But their stock not l>eing all couHuraed the same day, and not 
being able to serve it up again the next, they make arrangenients with the 
restaurants at two francs to take all that is superfluous; for that which may 
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not be good enough for the pourmel who pays thirty or forty franca for hit din- 
ner may appear deiicious to the less fastidious wiio pay two. This exchangif of 
prouuco (ioc'H not sit ip here. The thinl day the refuse of the two-lVane dinner 
goes to repair the forces of consumers sit 9 d. a-head, and on the fourth or fifth the 
refuse of th(‘ refuse is to l>e met with in the form of ar/mutn at tlu‘ 
restaurauts. 

To those who may not have followed Rodolphe in his cap^aiuUhlousa 
disguises or liave perused Jacques Aragt>*s picturesqiie sketches of the 
Parisian pauper, it may be iiecess.ary to explain that arlegvm is the name 
given to the refuse of kitchens, mixed indiscriminately. Everything is 
to he met with in this disgusting eouipouud — bones badly gnawed, legs of 
fowls, backbones and heads of fish, wdth lumps of fat. Tiie arhqmn 
may he se<‘ii to advantage in the street called the Marche Neiif, which, 
after passing tlie lugubrious Morgue, leads to the cathednil of Notre 
Dame. It would ajqienr, from the above statcinent, fhat a stranger can- 
not dine in Paris unless he expends upwards of a pound upon his dinner. 
If h(‘ (akes refuge in a reslatirant at two francs, he only gets the refuse 
of the 0101*0 opulent jiurveyors. There is much cause Vor self-congratu- 
lation in fecTing that this system does not exist in London, wh»*ri\ at 
any resp(‘ctal>l(‘ eating-house, the soles are fresh, simple roibl and boiled 
meats never twice cooked, and neither fish, flesh, nor ff)wl taintcil or 
corrupt. There is in this respect a manifest advantage in English 
cookeTy over the Ereneh, as made dishes facilitate too much the opera- 
tions and disguises ex[)ose(l by M. Forster. 

C’afes, which in Paris take preeedeiiee of bakers and grocers in nuinher 
and in luxury of aspect, originated with one Pascal, an Armenian, 'fho 
most renowned of the eafVs of olden time was that of the Hue dc 
rAncirume C!omedie, where the terrible Eneyeiopjcdists ustMl to 
Madame de Sevigne said, ‘‘ Racine and eolfee will pass by hut, upon 
this oceasion, that eleier lady did not speak as a prophet. In tin' fur'seiit 
day th(^ ('aff* de Paris and C'afe Anglais take procralciiee of all others. 
Tlie Cafes de Mnlhousen and de*l’Europe ate most frerjuc'nted by 
merelinnts ; the C'afes Lemblin and Foy liv Lil>erals and Uonapartists ; 
the ('a.^V^s Tore and Regenee by chess and domino plavers, I'ho 
Parisian, so zeabuis in the search without for what ho probably 
cannot tind at lionu’, insists upon tlu* leading cafes baling beautiful 
dames de comptoir. Put even these have become so rare, thnt thi* 
apparition of a star of any rnagnitinle in a caff* necessitates lire 
ferener^ of the police t(. keep order among the crowd who rush to the sbiiru' 
of the new beauty. TIk' dame de comptoir, M. Forst<;r tells us, aivvay.s 
in the same position, soon fades away, and dies tin? victim of her beauty, 
or Hies to some distant country with a rich boyard, or a chevalier d in- 
dust rie (/id en specidc. 

The gar<;ons receive their w'ages from the frecpienter'^, ‘‘ hc'cauiio, 
every I'renehman being eipial before the Jaw and free, he will not ex- 
change tliat liberty for the salary of one, which would be an humilia- 
tion !’^ It is surprising to find a fivreigner, for M. Forster appearH to W 
a Pole, thus prostituting his judgment before the prejudices of a Parisian 
valet. If all men considered the service of another iuconhisterit with 
liberty and civilisation, and beneath the dignity of manhood, all would 
be mastt'rs, and want and barbarity would take the place of production 
and riches. 

2k2 
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If there be a city/* says M . Forster, ‘‘ most spoken of in tlie world, 
it is most assuredly Paris ; and if in that city there is an edifice most fami- 
liar to strangers, it is, without contradiction, the Palais Royal.” To such 
a preamble naturally follow exaggerated descriptions of the wealth, the inf 
dustry, and the decorations of this splendid caravanserai, itself a city withia 
a city. Doors and windows of Bohemian glass display behind them riches 
that dazzle the beholder ! Corcelet’s is “a sanctuary of taste.’' Maisonneuve 
has no rival, except Fenoux on the opposite side, in the manufacture of 
superb portfolios. Money-changers exhibit piles of gold and prodigious 
heaps of bank-notes. Aubrey beats the English in the temper of his 
Steel. Here are innumerable jewellers to satisfy the most excjuislte or the 
most extravagant tastes. The crystal staircase at Lahoche’s is celebrated 
even in Cochin Cliina. Imitation never before attained the degree of 
perfection attested by the wigs of Richard. Sakoski is enthroned 
among shoes of unparalleled make. Everything that flies in the air or 
swims in the sea is to be obtained at C^icvct’s. In fact, everything is 
surpassing in its way, and M. Forster’s descriptions are lilu' the glare and 
sparkle of the little lamps and tinsed of the panorama at the C’olihenrn. 

Among tile I’arisian tailors Jean de Bomgogne is said to he the first 
who felt in its full significance that life was not long cnongh to enable 
one person to study all the parts which constitute a g(*ntlenian’s dress. 
Couviiiecd of tliis great fact, he coneontrated his whole ])owers, his almost 
unrivalled genius upon the waistcoat, as Mi*. Shorifi* rNieol, in our own 
capital, had tlic shrewdness to do upon tlie paletot ; he devoted to it 
years of study ; he made himself thoroughly accpiaiuted with the anatomy 
of the chest, and with the structure of its bony case ; he sounded the 
problem of its geometiical relations with a sjihere ; ami he succeeded in 
designing a waistcoat deemed a chvf-d!(£nvre. So wondrous a success 
in a speciality was not lost upon others, any mon? than Nicol’s or 
Grandjean’s paletots have been without rivals. Reiiard ami \itit have 
devoted themselves to pantaloons, Iltunann ami Chcvreull are most dis- 
tinguished for coats, Veltei" fin* paletots. 

There are few Parisians who are aeipaainted with all Paris, but the 
heavy duty that is levied by the miuiiei])ality upon wines and spirits 
brought into the town has caused an infinite number of wine-shops to 
spring up outside the walls at every outlet, and thitlier crowds of the 
middle and lower classes repair, especially on Sundays ami Mondays. 
The tricks resorted to to pass spirits into the city without paying the 
duty are often very ingenious. Sometimes it is a man with a hump, a 
Norman with a high bonnet, or a lady vn familh. Upon one occasion 
the lynx eyes of the ‘‘gabeloiis” were for a long time blinded by a lady 
who took a daily walk accompanied by a fat pug-dog which she led with 
a string on its exit, but the poor little thing, getting tired with its 
walk, was always carried back into town. Unfortunately, one day, a 
guardian of the gate offered a bone to the dog, wdio, insensible to the 
proferred politeness, did not even turn towards tlie donor. This excited 
so much curiosity that the dog was examined, and turned out to be 
a tin case in the form of a quadruped, covered with dog-skin. It 
is needless to say that the living pet was daily taken back by another 
gate, A party once succeeded in introducing a very considerable quan- 
tity of wine and spirits into the city without paying duty, by hiring two 
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houses, one within the walls, the other without, and establishing* a sub- 
‘ irranean conimnnication between the two. 

'M. Forster p^ives a graphic desenption of fa fiUe du petjpfe^ w’hose 

lole coquctteik* is limited to the kerchief which she ties nuind her head, 
not only with a certain elegance, but even so as to conjrmmicale to her 
naturally quick and intelligent look a truly picturesejue aspect. The 
bouf/uetiire is a step in advance of the filfe du peupte. One of her 
tricks, and not an uncommon one, is to vNutch a stranger who attends 
any public ])]ace, more especially balls or concerts, in company with a 
lady. Tlic houfpwticte ascertains in a few minutes the exte nt of the 
intiinaey existing between the parties ; she soon makes her way up and 
forc('S a bouquet upon the lady, who seldom refuses, leaving tlu‘. neophyte 
to disburse tlie trilling expense, 'fbe gallantry of the latter is, however, 
sorely tii(‘d, when the houfjneti'ere^ with treinbliiig hand, and a look so 
earnest, so deep, as to make him apprehend tliat he has inspir'd an unfor- 
tunate passion, asks ten or twelve irancs for a winter rose or a few violets. 
Some ladies share profits with the boin/i/ctienSy and tlie same flowers are 
often sold the same evening several times. For these and various other 
reasons, it is well for the stranger to beware oH tlie fair houfpicttires 
of Paris. 

The life of the Parisienne is for the most part made up of tlu* mimit(* 
details of dress. Tlie most refined taste cannot discover an) tiling to 
find fault with in the pretty woimnrs toilette. 'Ilierc are among them 
many who accept juasents, who will receive bank-notes or permit 
their rooms to he sufunbly furnished, but without exacting such a tribute 
to their elinrins. Their sole object is to amus<; lliemselves, to intrigue, 
to writ(j letters whose c»rtliograpliy is an\ thing but ortliodox, iiml to sliine 
in public balls. While one devotes life to dress, the other makes a se- 
condary consideration of the toilette; while the one xa .spinturll(\ the other 
is adorabl}’ stupid — she* remembers words that she does not understuiid, 
and uses them in the wrong sense. She is essentially gourmandc, and not 
very jiartieular, himig generally devoted to alaniode-he<*( and liarieots, 
wlueli she will ask for with a seiious face at Very’s or th(‘ ('al< tie Fails. 

There are pretty Farisieuiies who delight in disorder. I'hcse are an 
amusing class to study. l\*nctratc to the domicile of one ol these pets of 
the I’arlsians, and you will find her bracelets under the table, her hose on 
the ehiinney-pieee, her gloves in a pot of preserves, and her eomh by (ho 
side of an Italian cheese. !She knows the fourtli part of a tune on tin* 
piano, and three-fourths of a ballad, W'hich she sings night and day to a 
wrong tunc. Slie is always speaknig of her fatlier, wh<) wu*' u field 
officer in the time of the Empire, or drum-major in tin* National (juard. 
She is not so affectionate to her mother, who generally UxdvH to the 
housekeeping, and who receives from her loving daughter three sous 
a-wetk to purchase snuff, bhe is not, however, always parsimonious ; 
when she is in funds slie gives her old .shoes to her mother, and bu\s her a 
shawl for seven francs fifty centimes. If you perceive a half' burnt cigar 
on the table, it is she w ho has smoked it — a gold-headed cane, it is her 
father’s— a pair of boots, they are for a masquerade. Any other {urcideutal 
fragments of male attire — they are for theatrical purposes. If you stumble 
accidentally upon a gentleman advanced b years, it is her godfather, 
who wishes to settle her in life. AM • 

There is a district of Paris called thelfSrtier LaUn. La Sorbonne, 
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the schools of law and medicine, the Cdll^p^e de France, are its chief 
places. This learned district, as its name implies, is tenanted by the 
studious youth, the hope of France, and the future glory of this fine cou A 
try. It is there that this studious youth gives itself up to scientinj 
occupations, such as playing billiards, Dl(»wing horns, smoking pipes, and 
now and then, by way of change, attending lectures. 

It will be readily understood that a youth with such serious occupations 
cannot look after his domestic affairs, his boots, and shirts : these artistic 
cares devolve upon the fair person who shares his bifsteaks, Ins monthly 
allowance, and even in his monthly studies. There have been many 
Parisiennes of this class who could pass an examination in descriptive or 
general anatomy or in j)ubllc law. 'J hese Utmojis—marlages dii treizihne 
arrondmement^ as they are called — are made at tlie bals of the Prado or 
the Chaumiere, sometimes over a choppe of beer and the itievitable 
6Lhaudes^ but punch and ices arc most influential. 

Some idea may be gathered from these revelations of the Quariier 
Latin as to the moral of tlic French student. Is it surprising that at the 
moment of insurrection the students should rush down to the alfi ay and 
add to the ranks of the insurgents ? It is now well knov\n that amongst 
the 15,000 prisoners oast into the forts or buried in the caverns of the 
Tuileries after the affairs of June, were many hundred medical students. 
Many have never been heard of since those terrible days, while the ma- 
jority, without the shadow of trial or judgment, coiideimied by the mili- 
tary tribunals, were transferred to the pontons and thence transported to 
Africa. No w^onder that even French parents hesitate to (;xj)()se their 
children to a residence in Paris during these troubled times. An eye- 
witness, describing the openijig of the f)resent session on the 2ml of 
November, says that the hospitals are full of patients, hut the hotels 
on the contrary are empty of students, and for the mdst part tenanted 
by their masters alone, a very unprofitable species of oeeupain'y. Here 
and there a lank American, or a stray English doctor, may ho seen ; but 
that once busy and joyous (joarter is now comparatively a desert; hardly 
a French student is to be met with in its once crowded streets, and the 
establishments which they were wont to support are closed or rapidly 
falling into decay. 

When we consider that in the great human anthill, yclept Paris, every 
morning some 50, 000 persons rise up without knowing how they are to 
dine, it will not be surprising that there are among them many who 
follow industries sans nom. We do not allude here to the slothful 
cowardly reprobate of the lower, or*rather lowest, class of human beings, 
but to the chevalier d'industric of a higher order. 

Turn now and contemplate that man, elephant, distingue — so perfectly amiable, 
so agreeable in his manners. A riband of some order of merit adorns the button- 
hole of his coat, the cut of which is irreproachable. The most charming smile 
Ungers upon his lips; his profile is at omx‘ graceful and refined; his look i»ene- 
trating, yet mild. IVothing e^an be done witliout him ; he is one at every hunting- 
party, at races, bals, and soirees. He sliakes hands with deputies and with infiu- 
ential journalists; he is upon the best terms with magistrates and bankers, and 
sometimes dmes with a minister. His horses arc quoted on the “ turf;” his stories 
repeated in tlie minor journals. He is tutoyid by dancers and actresses, adored by 
their wemv, whose confident and counsellor he is. He carries from house to house, 
fmm green-room to green-rooi^tf le scandal of the day, the broken or the projected 
liaisons, the quarrels, the*treaBlAs, and the makings-up. A good a 

skilful player, versed in the kdMMige of diamonds and precious stones, he bets 
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at every word. As soon as a great lord, a wealthy tonnst, the heir to a great 
name and fi>rtune makes his appearance on the Boulevard do Gand, or under the 
arcades of theKuede Uivoli, he picks up an acquaintance with him, invites him ap- 
parently to a fireside supper, from which he prudently withdravrs at the dessert. 

Yet this man is the habitue of the clubs, the dandy, the peaflower of our golden 
youth. He is called rami de caeur! 

It is not surprising that, in a city where luxury is pnramotint, the 
most common description of swindling practised is at the expense of 
keepers of hotels, restaurants, and cafes. The Parisian lins n strange 
belief in fabulous wealth. Hence it is that milUnnnaire is his favourite ex- 
pression, and (‘very wealthy Englishman is in his t‘yes a milord. It is also 
to be attril>ut(?d, as before said, to the circumstance that a gix*at piu’t of the 
business of Paris is simply engaged in supplying tlic d(‘mands <»f pleasure 
or luxury. All the tricks of the Parisians have a local stamp -some pro- 
minent feature or other essentially French. 8ometiines it is an illuHtnous 
emigrant,” or a great political! victim,’* pressing to his bosom a cross of 
imnumsc valu(}, only remnant of a vast fortune, the gift of a pottmtate. He 
is obliged to part with it, hut he does so with tears of gric'f and luairtreuding 
sighs ; lie will sell it for nothing — a thousand francs! 'fho cross, wluai ex- 
amined at a subsecpicnt and more leisurely monu'ut, is foumi to be worth 
thirty sous, and the distinguished victim of politi(.*al events is a native of 
Pantin, wlicre he has from time immemorial been an itinerant (h‘ah'r in 
lucifers. Sometimes it is a lady, who is handed out of a carriage by two 
footmen, and enters to select jewellery. Desiring the nrtiedes s(*K»ctcd to 
be paid for by the duke her hushand, she tak(‘S one of the Ibrenien with 
her in her carriage, but escapes by the back door of an hot(‘l. 

Speaking of crimes of a more serious natun), M. Forster says, — 

Tlic nciglibourlHJod of the canal is very dangerous at ail times. H(‘ h a 
miserable wight who has to traverne that district alone by night. A stub i-* mam 
given; the silent waters are there, and receive the vic’tini, who has not even time 
to cry (or lielp. Of late the [lolice has Ixjcn so hiisy seeking for political conspirators, 
that the assassins have had it almost all their own way. Nix’turmd 'utttmks In- 
^creased in a frightful ratio. At last the institution of patroudivn ever 

moving on at short intervals, permitted those who were out late to get home 
without acx'ident. 

It often happened that, when an act of assassination was committed, the 
cries of the victim were drowned in lioisterous laughter. If hy chance some one, 
wakened by the erics of murder, opemn] the window, he would only see a group 
of persons laughmg at the top of their lungs. IVrhaps one of tliem would s.vy, 

I'ais-loi done., farceur; tu van tcceiller le tfuartirr And he w'ould shut his win- 
dow, fancying it was merely a set of drunkards; but the next moniiiig a hlo(«ly 
corpse lying at his door would disclose with what (jynical cruelly a murder hod 
been committed. 

To turn to subjects of more general interest, M. Forster takes up the 
question of the republic in the threefold sense, whether such a form of 
government is in the nature of the country, if the Fnmch character can 
put up for any length of time with such a form, and whether the wishes 
of the nation go really along with it. The grievouH sore whciicc springs 
the misery of the people M. Forster cor.siders to be, the contempt into 
which every kind of power has fallen in France. What a theme 
to expatiate upon, and how true! In France, sa^s M. Forster, rebet* 
lion against the law is so attractive to the majority, that wdien the 
most fantastic demands are not conceded at the moment, they m 
ready to follow out their principles of 4»«o^gn^^iwation at once to an 
extreme. Hence, he adds, will France be tossed about, unsettled, and un- 
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steady, till education has diffused among the masses respect for power. 
Ttiis may apjiear to many a state of things both difficult and tedious of 
cure. If h ranee must wait till education shall have taught its masses 
and the elite of the country respect for power, it has a long time to wait, 
and the interval cannot but be looked to with great anxiety. But it is 
not want of education. Capefigue explained the origin of this monstrous 
sore much more correctly when he traced it to the universities and the 
existing system of education. One of the directions most fatal to the 
executive which this tendency of the French to despise those in power is 
made to assume is Ridicule. At the present moment in France the most 
serious matters, tlie most noble actions, are made subjects of ridicule, 
and have no longer any respect attached to them. The provisional 
government itself, with its unlimited powers, could not escape this fatal 
spirit. Every name, however illustrious, is liable to be swallowed up in 
the same swamp in which the great and the insignificant, the glories 
and the shame of the country are alike engulfed. 

As to the declaration of a republic at the Hotel de Ville, M, Forster 
avers tliat it was received with a general stupefaction. The country 

laissa fairc,*' and M. L<‘dru-Rollin undertook to show by his commis- 
saries that without a republic there was no safety. This stupor lasted 
for a sufficiently long time to induce a belief tliat the republic was a 
thing dtsiied and accept(‘d. All kinds of hopes and promises were also 
held forth by tlie party in power, and the past was calumniated at the 
expense of tne future. Universal suffrage was to be the criterion of the 
national will, yet with it came the first disappointment. The nation had 
somewhat recovered the state of stupor into which it had been thrown — 
it felt that the existing state of things could not last, yet it was not 
willing to go to an extreme in opposing the republican party ; it con- 
tented itself with returning nearly an equal number of members to the 
ministerial and to the opposition benches. The experiment still did 
not succeed. Mistrust on one side, fear on the other, paraly.^ed action, 
and kept every tiling in suspense. The republic does not act, not be- 
cause, as the Montagnards would have us believe, sufficiently revolu- 
tionary means are not put in force, but because it has not been established 
on a congenial soil. “ La seve repnhlicawe'' (the republican sap), says 
M. Forster, "‘is wanting in France.” The Fast in France belongs to the 
monarchy, with all its jirestige^ all its glories, and even all its vanities* 
To attempt to establish another order of things In a country whose past 
reposes on totally different principles is an impossibility. To attempt to 
destroy the traditions of the past is to subjugate and oppress the majority 
of the nation to the benefit of a few. Wherever there is a yoke there is 
resistance, with (umsjiiracies, struggles, and civil wars. Now France is 
essentially monarchical, both in respect to its traditions and in the estima- 
tion of the middle classes, as well as in the vanities of its aristocracy. 

France, in electing a president, rejected General Cavaignac, although 
he rendered immense services to society in tluj days of June, only 
because he was too republican. It gave six millions of votes to Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte because be did not represent a republican idea- 
Louis Philippe’s fall has not carried with it all the traditions of the past. 
The question is as to whether the Monarchical or the Imperial principles 
will be first revived, and how long, if once more brought to life, either 
will enjoy vigorous and undisputed power. Nous verrons. 
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Chapter XXVIII. 

A WET EVENING, 

We were nearly comings up from Ilammersmitli, where we live in ti stylo 
of considerable elegance — not to say luxury — in a second-floor fi-ont — wo 
were nearly coming up from Hammersmith, in one of Mr, Cloud’s omni- 
buses, to what is technically termed “pitch into the printer,” for breaking 
olF where he did last month ; when, on referring to the manu«cnpt, we camo 
to the conclusion that he could not have better described the long, pottering, 
driblet of words that ensued, ere Messrs. Spraggon and »Sponge got 
their intercourse up to anything like a “cry,” than by breaking otV, and 
giving the reader a month to rest upon it. They vviuit so slow, and 
dwelt so long upon each observation, that it would have been almost im- 
possible to give an idea of the lapse of time that ensued without publish- 
ing the best part of a page blank, with here and tliere a cough, a hem, 
or a half-finished sentence. 

At first they w’ent about the pace of a couple of chess-] »hiyer«, and 
their passings and rejiassings of the bottle might have served for moves 
on the hoard. But though tlieir tongues were somewhat tied, their 
minds were anything hut idle. Sponge wns thinking if there was any 
possibility of turning Jack to account; while Jack, on his part, was en- 
gaged in n most dillicult and delicate inquiry, wdiether it would not he 
possible to combine his future prospects under Lord yeainjuudale’s will 
with his ju’csent interest of getting something by abating the Soapey 
nuisance by buying his horses on his lord>lilj)’s account. 

It may seem strangt‘ to the uninitiated tliat there should he prospect 
of gain to a middle-man in tlie matter of a horse-deal, save in the legiti- 
mate trade of auctioneers and commission stable-keepers ; hut we are 
sorry to say we have known gentlemen, b('aring even her 
commission, who liave not thought it derogatory to accept n “ trifle’* 
for their good offices in the cause. “ I can buy cheaper than ) on,” they 
say, “ and we may as well divide the trifle between us.” 

That was Mr. Spraggon’s principle, only that the word “trifle” inade- 
quately conveys an idea of describing his opinions on tlui point; Jacks 
views being, that a man was entitled to 5/. per cent, as of right, and 
should take as much more as he could get, just as the servants at certaiu 
self-paying hotels consider that what is charged for ih(*m in the bills is 
“theirs,” and what they can get for themselves is “ their own.” 

It was not often that Jack got the chance of a “ bite” at my lord, which, 
perhaps, made him think it the more incumbent on him not to miss a 
chance when he had it. Having been told, of course he knew exiCctly 
the style of man he had to deal with in Mr. Soa[)ey Sponge— a style of 
man of whom there is never any difficulty in asking if they will sell their 
horses, price being the only consideration. They are a sort of unlicensed 
horse-dealers, in fact, from whose odious presence few hunts ai-e wholly 
free. Mr. Spraggon thought, if he could get ^nge to make it wortn 
his while to get my lord to buy his horses, the — whatever he might get— 
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would come in very comfortably to pay his Christmas bills, and the ques- 
tion “how he should begin’’ was what was occupying his mind when w'e 
somewhat imccremoniously left the worthy pair over the sick ^Ir. Jawley- 
ford’s port. Sponge had his legs stuck out before him full stretch, and 
was lolling and rolling about in his chair, as if he was most thoroughly 
at home, while Mr. tSpraggon sat upright, squinting his eyes inside out, 
and snapping his tootfipick against the frame of his chair. 

By the time the bottle drew to a close our friends were rather better 
friends, and seemed more inclined to fraternise. Not that they were as 
yet kissing kind, but they did not regard each other with the mutual 
aversion that characterised their first approach. Jack had the advantage 
of Soapey, for be couli stare, or rather squint, at him without Soapey 
knowing it. The pint of w ine apiece — at least as near a pint apiece as 
Spigot could afford to let them have — somewhat strung Jack’s nerves 
as well as his eyes, and he began to sliow more of the pupils and less of 
the whites tlian he did. He buzzed the bottle w^ith such a hearty good 
will as settled the fate of another, which Soapey rang for as a matter of 
coui’se. There was but the rejected one, which ln>wever Spigot put into 
a different decanter and brought in, with such an air as precluded either 
of them saying a word in disparagement of it. 

“ Where are the hounds next week ?” asked Soapey, sipping aw'ay 
at it. 

“ Monday, Beggar-my-Neighbour Hill ; Tuesday, the cross roads 
by Dallington Burn; Thursday, the Toll-bar at Whitburrow Green; 
Saturday, the kennels,” replied Jack. 

“ Good places ?” asked Soapey. 

“Monday ’s good,” replied Jack; “draw Furzey Gorsc — sure find; 
second draw, Barnlow Woods, and home by Loxley, Padrnore, and so on.” 

“ What sort of a place is Tuesday ?” asked Soapey. 

“J’uesday !” repeated Jack. “ Tuesday! Oh, that’s the cross roads. 
Capital place, unless the fox takes to Bromborrow Craigs, or gets into 
Seedeywood Forest, when there’s an end of it — at least an end of every- 
thing except pulling one’s horse’s legs olF in the stiff’ clayey rides. It’s 
a long way from here though,” observed Jack. 

“ How' far?” asked Soapey. 

“ Good twenty miles,” replied Jack. “ It’s sixteen from us ; it ’ll be a 
good deal more from here.” 

“His lordship wall lay out overnight, then?” observed Soapey, 

“Not he,” replied Jack. “Takes better care of his sixpences than 
that. Up in the dark, breakfast by eaiidle-Iiglit, grope our ways to the 
stable, and blunder along the deep lanes, and through all the bye-roads 
in the country — get there somehow or another,” 

“ Keen hand !” observed Soapey. 

“ Mad!” replied Jack. 

They then paid their mutual respects to the port. 

“He hunts there on Tuesdays,” obseu’ved Jack, setting down bis 
glass, “ so that he may have all Wednesday to get home in, and be 
sure of appearing on Thursday. There’s no saying w'here he may finish 
with a cross-road’s meet.” 

After a pause, to digest this great .amount of information, they at 
the port again. By time the worthies had finished the bottle, they 
had got a certain way into each other’s — if not confidence, at aii 
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events character. The unlucky hint — unlucky for his lordship at least 
—that Lord Scaniperdale hsld given about buying Soapey ’s horses 
still occupied Jack’s mind; and the more he pondered on it, the more 
sensible he became of the truth of the old adage, that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.” “ My Lord,” thought Jack, pro- 
mises fair, but it is hut a chance, and a vei^^ remote one. He may live 
many, many years— as long, perhaps longer, tlian 1 may. Indeed, he 
puts me oil horses that are anything but calculated to promote longevity. 
Then he may iiiariy a wife, who may kick me out of doors, as some wi\es 
do kick out their liusbaiids’ agreeable friends ; or he may change his 
mind, and leave mo in tlie lurch altogether.” 

All things considered, Jack came to the conclusion that be should not 
be doing liimsolf justice if li(‘ did not take advantage of such ftiir oppor- 
tunities as chance placed in his vvay, and therefore he thought lie might 
as well he picking up a penny during his Icrdship's life, as ho waiting 
for a contingeuey that might never arise. Mr. Jawley ford’s indispo- 
sition, preventing Jack making the iiiinounoement he was S4*ni to do, 
made it incumbent on him, as he argued, to sec what could ho doiu^ with 
the alternative his lordship had proposed — namely, buying Sponge's 
horses. At least, Jack salved his conscience over with tin; old plt*iv of 
duty; and had e(une to that conelusiou as be again helped himstdf to the 
last glass in the bottle. 

“Would you like a little claret?” asked Soapey, with all the hos- 
pitality of a host. 

“ IJaug your claret!” replied Jack. “No; not in these cholera 
times.” 

“ A little brandy, perhaps, w’ould he better ?” siigg(*sted Sponge. 

“I shouldn’t mind a glass of brandy,” replied Jack, “by way of n 
nightcap.” 

Spigot, at tills moment entering to announce tea and eolfce, was in- 
terru])t<*d in his ()rati<ui liy Soapey demaiuliiig soim* brandy. 

“ Sorry,’’ leplied Sjiigot, pretending to (piite taken by surprise, 
“very sorry, sir — hut, hir — master, sir — bed, .sir — disturb him, sir.” 

“Oh, dash it, never mind that!” exclaimed Jack ; “tell him Mr. 
Sprag— Sprag— Spraggon” (the bottle of port beginning to make Jack 
rather Inarticulate) — “ tell liim Mr. Spraggon wants a littl<\’’ 

“ Dursn’t disturb him, sir,” responded Spigot, with a shake of his 
head ; “ much as iny jdace, sir, is worth, sir.” 

“ Ifaveii’tyou a little drop in )our pantry, think you ?” asked Sponge, 
who had a pretty good knowledge of the habits of these gentry, 

“The cook perhaps has,” replied Mr. Spigot, as if it was quite out of 
his line. 

“ Well, go and ask her,” said Sponge; “and bring some hot water 
and tilings, the same as we had last night, you know. 

Mr. Spigot retired, and presently rr-turiied, hearing a tray with throe- 
quarters of a bottle of brandy, which he impressed upon their minds was 
the “ cook’s 

“ I dare say,” hicciiped Jack, holding the bottle up to the light, 

“ Hope she wasn’t using it herself,” observed Sponge. 

“Tell her we’ll (hiccup) her health,” hiccuped Jack, pouring a liberal 
potation into his tumbler. 

“ That 11 be all you ’ll </o, I dare say,” muttered Spigot to hitnself as 
he sauntered along the passage to his pantry. 
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“ Does Jawley stand smoking?” asked Jack, as Spigot disappeared. 

I should think so,” replied Sponge; “a friend like you I’m sure 
would be welcome” — Soapey thinking to indulge in a cigar, and Jay the 
blame on Jack. 

“Well, if you think so,” said Jack, pulling out his cigar-case, or rather 
his lordship’s, and staggering to the chirnney-piece for a match, though 
there was a candle at his elbow, “ I’ll have a pipe.” 

“ So ’ll I,” said Soapey, “if you 11 give me a cigar.” 

“ Much yours as mine,” replied Jack, handing him his lordship’s richly 
embroidered case with coronets and ciphers on either side, the gift of one 
of the many would-be Lady Scamperdales. 

“ Want a light?” hiccuped Jack, who had now got a glow-worm end 
to his. 

“ Thanks,*’ said Soapey, availing himself of the friendly overture. 
Lighting a cigar with a man being equivalent to asking him to take 
wine. 

Our fnends now whiffed and puffed away together — whiffing and puff- 
ing where whiffing and puffing had never been known before. I'lie brandy 
began to disappear pretty quickly ; it was better than the wine. 

“That’s a n — n — nice — ish — (hiccup) — horse of yours,” hiccuped 
Jack, as lu^ mixed himself a second tumbler. 

“ Which T asked Soapey. 

“'Jlu* bur — bur — brown,” spluttered Jack. 

“ Ife is replied Soapey; “best horse in this county by far.” 

“The chc — che — dies — nut’s — (hiccup) — not a ba — ba — bad ’un, I 
dare say,” observed Jack. 

“ No, he’s not,” replied Soapey ; “ a deuced good ’un.” 

“I know a man who’s rayther s — s — s — sweet on the b — b — hr— 
bix)wn,’’ observed Jack, squinting awfully. 

Soapey sat silent for a few seconds, protending to be wrapt up in his 
“ sublime tobacco.” 

“ Is he a buyer, or just a jawer ?” he asked at last. 

“ Oh, a buyer replied Jack. 

“ I’ll Ac//,” said Soapey, with a strong emphasis on the sell. 

“ Ilow much ?” asked Jack, sobering with the excitement. 

“ Which f asked Soapey. 

“ The brown,” rejoined Jack. 

“ Three hundred,” said Soapey ; adding, “ I gave two for him. 

“ Indeed !” said Jack. 

A long pause then ensued, Jack thinking whether he should put the 
question boldly as to what Sponge would give him for effecting a sale, or 
he should beat about the bush a little. At last he thought it would be 
most prudent to beat about the bush, and see if Soapey would make an 
offer. 

“ Well,” said Jack, “ I’ll s — s — s — see what I can do.” 

“ That’s a good fellow,” said Soapey ; adding, “ I’ll remember you if 
you do.” 

“ I dare say I can s — s — s — sell them both for that matter,” observed 
Jack, encouraged by the promise. 

“ Well,” replied Sponge, “ Til take the same for the chestnut ; there 
isn’t the toss up of a halfpenny for choice between them.” 

“ Well,” said Jack, “ we ll s — a — s — see them next week.” 
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‘‘Just so," said Soapey. 

“ You r — r — ride well up to the h— h — hounds," continued Jack, 
<‘and let his lordship s — s — see w — w — what they can do," 

“ I will," said Soapey, wisl dug he was at work. 

“ Never mind his svv — sw — swearinV* observed Jack ; “ he c— c— -can^t 
help it." 

“ Not I," replied Soapey, puffing away at his cigar. 

When men once begiuito drink brandy-aiid- water (after witie) there’s 
an end of all calculation and thought. They take no note of time, not 
even of its lapse. Our friends — for we “ may now call them friends," as 
they say on the hustings — our friends sat sip, sip, sipping, mix, mix, 
mixing ; now strengthening, now weakening, now warming, now flavour- 
ing, till they had not only finished the hot water but a large jug of 
cold, that graced the centre of the table between two frosted tumblers, 
and nearly got through the brandy too. 

May as well fi— fi — fin — nish the bottle,” observed Jack, bolding it 
up to the caudle. Just a thi — thi—thim — blefull apiece mor(^ (hiceup)," 
added he, heljniig himself to about threo-quaiters of what there was. 

You’ve taken your share," observed 8oa[)ey, as the bottle* susj^omled 
payment ])eforc he got half the (piantity that Jack had. 

“S(|ue--cc — cze it," replied Jack, suiting the action to the word, 
and working away at an exhausted lemon. 

At length they finished. 

“Well, 1 s’poso (hiccup) we may (hiccup) as well (hiccup) go and 
have some tea,” observc<l Jack. 

“ It’s not been announced yet,” said Soapey, “ but I make no doubt it 
will be ready.” 

So saying, the worthies rose, and, after sundry bumps and certain irre- 
gularities of course, they each succeeded in reachirjg the door. 1 ho pas- 
sage lamp had died out and filled the corridor with its fragrance. S(>a[>ey, 
however, knew the way, and tlie darkness favoured the adjustment of 
cravats and the comb-fingering of hair. Having got np a sort of drunken 
simper, Soapey opened the drawing-room door, expet ;ing to find smiling 
ladies in a blaze of light. All, however, was darkness, save the expiring 
embers in the grate. The tick, tick, tick, ticking of the clocks sounded 
wonderfully clear. 

“ (Jone to bed !” exclaimed Soapey. 

“ Gone to ground! WHO-iioorl” shrieked Jack, at tin* tup of his 
voice. 

“ What’s smatter, gentlemen ? — What’s smatter ?” exclaimed Spigot, 
nulling in, rubbing his eyes with one hand, and holding a block tin can- 
dlestick in the other. 

“ NothinV’ replied Jack, squinting his eyes inside out ; adding, “ Get 
me a devilled — ’’ (hiccup) 

“ Don’t know how to devil tliem here, sir,” snapped Spigot. 

“ J)cvilled turkey’s leg though you do, you rascal!” rejoined Jack» 
doubling his fists and putting himself in posture, 

“ Beg pardon, bli ,” replied Spigot, “ but the cook, sir, is gone to bed, 
sir. Do you know, sir, what o’clock it is, sir?” 

“ No,” replied Jack. 

“ What time is it?” asked Soapey. 
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Twenty minutes to two,” replied Spigot, holding up a sort of pocket 
warming-pan, which be called a watch. 

“ The deuce !” exclaimed 8oaj)ey. 

“ Who’d ha’ thought it ?” muttered Jack. 

Well then, I suppose we may as well go to bed,” observed Soapey. 

Spose so,” replied Jack ; “ nothin’ more to got.” 

Do you know your room ?” asked Soapey. 

To be sure I do,” replied Jack ; “ don’t tliixik I’m d — d — dr — drunk, 
do you ?” 

“ Not likely with what we’ve had,” rejoined Soapey. 

Jack then commenced a very erab-like — all ways at once and none in 
particular— sort of ascent of the stairs, which fortunately were easy, or he 
would never have got up. Mr. Sponge, who still occupied the state apart- 
ments, took leave of Jack at his own door, and Jack went bumping and 
blundering on in search of the branch passage leading to his piggery. 
He found the green baize door that usually distinguishes the entrance to 
these secondary suites, and he was presently lurching along its contracted 
passage. As luck would have it, however, he got into his liost’s dressing- 
room, where that worthy slept; and when Jawleyford jumped up iu the 
morning, as was his wont, to see what sort of a day it was, he trod ou 
Jack’s face, who had fallen down in his clothes alongside of the bed, and 
broke his spectacles across the bridge of his nose. 

^‘D — n it!” roared Jack, jumping up, ‘‘don’t ride over a fellow 
that way ! ’ when, shaking himself to try whether any limbs were broken, 
ho found he was in his dross elothes instead of in the roomy garments of 
the Flat Hat Hunt. “ Who are you ? where am I? what the deuce do 
you mean by breaking my specs?” he exclaimed, squinting frightfully at 
his host. 

“ My dear sir,” exclaimed Mr. Jawleyford, from the top of his night- 
shirt, “ I’m very sorry, but — ” 

“ Hang your huts ! you shouldn’t ride so near a man !” exclaimed Jack, 
gatlieiing* up the fragments of his spectacles; when, recollecting liimsclf, 
he finished by saying, “Perhaps I’d better go to niy own room.” 

“ Perhaps you had,” replied Mr. Jawleyford, advaucing towards the 
door to show him the way. 

“ Let me have a candle,” said Jack, preparing to follow. 

“ Candle, my dear fellow! why, it*a broad daylight,” replied his liost. 

“ Is it?” said Jack, apparently unconscious of the fact. “What’s the 
hour ?” 

“ Five minutes to eight,” rei>lied Jawdeyford, looking at a timepiece. 

When Jack got into his own deu he threw himself into an old invalid 
chair, and sat rubbing the fractured s[)ectaclos together as if he thou/^it 
they would reunite by friction, though in reality he was endeavouring to 
run tlio overnight proceedings through his mind. The more he thought 
of Amelia’s winning ways, the more satisfied he w as that he had made an 
impression, and then the more vexed he became at having his spectacles 
broken ; for though he considered himself very presentable without them, 
still he could not but feel that they were a desirable addition. Then, too, 
he had a splitting headache ; and finding that breakfast was not till ten, and 
might be a good deal later, all things considered, he determined tx> be off 
and follow up his success under more favourable auspices* Considering 
that all the clothes be had with him were his lordship’s, he tliought it 
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immaterial which he went home in, so to save trouble he just wrapped 
himself up in his mackintosh and travelled in the dress ones he had on. 

It was fortunate for Mr. Sponge that he went, for, when Jawleyford 
smelt the indignity that had l)een offered to his dining-room, he broke 
out in such a torrent of hidignation as would have been extremely UB- 

E leasant if there had not been some one to lay the blame on. Indeed^ 
c was not particularly gracious to Mr. Sponge as it w'as, but that arose 
as much from certain dark hints tliat had worked their way from the 
servants’ hall into “ my lady’s chamber” as to our friend s pecuniary 
resources and prospects. Jawle^'ford began to su^^pectthat Soapey might 
not be quite the great “ catch” he was represented. 

Watering-place fortunes are always very large, and Mr. Sponge, it 
must be remembered, dated the Jawleyf ord acquaintance trorn such a source# 
Beyond, however, putting a few searching questions — which Mr, Sponge 
skilfully panned — advising his daughters to cautious, Ic'^sening the 
number of lights, and lowering the scaie of his entertainments generally^ 
Mr. Jawleyford did not take any decided step in the mailer. Mr, 
Spraggoii comforted Lord Scamjierdaie with the assurance flmt Amelia 
haJ no idea of Soap€*y, wIjo he made no douBt would very soott he out of 
the country, — and his lordship went to church and prayed most devoutly 
that it might be so. 

ClIAPTEE XXIX. 

MR. AND MRS. SPUING WHEAT. 

“Lord Scampcrdalc’s foxliounds meet on Monday at Beggar-iny- NeighlK>ur 
Tlill, •St.c*. — County Paper. 

Flat Ilat Hunt had relapsed into its wonted (ptiet. or “ seleetness” 
as its members called it, and “ P)eggar-m} -Neighbour Hill” saw nout' but 
the regular attendants, men without the slightest particle of curv<^ in their 
hats— hats, indeed, tliat looked rather as if the owners sat upon them 
when they hadn’t them on their heads. There was Fyle, and Fossi(*k, and 
Blossomiiose, and Sparks, and Mayo, and Joyce, ainl Capon, and Drib- 
ble, and a few others, but neither Wasliball nor Puflingtou — none of the 
holi<lay birds weiti there. 

Precisely at ten, my lord, and bis liounds, and his huntsman, and hi« 
whips, and his Jack, trotted round Farmer Springwlieat’s sjiacious bacli 
premises, and appeared in due form at the green rails in front. “ Pride* 
attends us all,” as the jmet says; and if his lordship had ridden into the 
yard and holloaed out for a glass of home-brewed, .Sjmngwheat would 
have trapped every fox on liis farm, and the blooming Mrs. Springwheat 
would have had an interminable poultry-bill against the hunt; whereaa, 
simply by “making things pleasant,” as the railway people eall it -tliat 
is to say, coming to breakfast — Springwheat saw his corn trampled on, 
nay, leu the way over it himself, and Mrs. Spriugwlieat saw her Dorkin|^ 
disappear without a murmur— unless, indeed, an inquiry when his lord- 
ship would be coming could be considered in that light. 

But we will introduce the Spririgwheats ; and iirst for their house* 
Beggar- my -Neighbour Hill— a name that the worthy owners had vainly 
endeavoured to convert or abbreviate into Nabob Hill — stooilin the oentlB 
of a circle, on a gentle eminence, commanding a view over a farm whose 
fertile fields and wcli-trimmed fences sufficiently indicated its boundaiiaiy 
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and looked indeed as if all the good of the country had come up to it. 
It was green and luxuriant even now in the depth of winter, while the 
strong cane-coloured stubbles showed what a crop there had been. 
Turnips as big as cheeses swelled above the ground. In a little narrow 
dell, whose existence was more plainly indicated from the house by several 
healthy spindling larches shooting up from among the green gorse, was 
the cover— an almost certain find, with the almost equal certainty of a 
run from it. It occupied both sides of the sandy, rabbit-frequented dell, 
through which ran a sparkling stream, and it possessed the great advan- 
tage to foot-j)eople of lettk 'g them see the fox found. Beggar-my- 
Neighbour Hill was, therefore, a favourite both with horse and foot. So 
much good — at all events so much well-farmed land would seem to justify 
a belter or more iin|josli)g-looking house, the present one consisting— 
exclusive of the projecting garret ones in the Hutch tile roof — oF the 
usual four windows and a door, that so well tell their own tale ; passage 
in the middle, staircase in front, parlour on the right, best ditto on the 
left, with rooms to correspond above. To he sure tliere was a great 
dei^th of house to the hack, kitchen with well -contrived rooms above; 
but these in no ways contributed to the importance of the front, from 
which point alone tiie Spnngwheats chose to have it contemplated. If 
the back arrangements could have been divided, and added to the sides, 
they would have made two very good wings to the old red brick rose- 
entwiti<*d mansion. Having mentioned that its colour was red, it is 
almost superduous to add that the door and rails in front were green- 
red and green being almost inseparable colours in all countries. 

This was a busy morning at Beggar-my-Neighbour Hill. It is good 
for us all to have to brush up our premises occasionally — good for the 
author to have to tidy his parlour to receive the editor — good for the 
duke to set his castle fair to entertain the (jueen — good for the earl to 
set all square to receive the marquis — good for the squire to right liis 
house to rei’cive Sir John — good for the farmer to furbish up to receive 
the fox- hunter. It is thus that housekeepers “take stock.” This was 
the first day of the season of my lord’s hounds meetiiig at Beggar-my- 
Neighbour Hill, and the fine handsome Mrs. Springwheat had had as 
much trouble in overhauling the china and linen, and in dressing th-.* 
children, preparatory to breakfast, as Springwheat had had in col- 
lectiiig knives /\nd forks and wine-glasses and tumblers for his depart- 
ment of the cTitertaininent, to say nothing of looking al ter his new tops 
and white cords at the bootmaker’s and tailor’s. “The Hill,” as the 
country people call it, was “ full fig,” and a bright balmy winter’s day 
softened the atmosphere, and felt as though a summer’s day had been 
shaken out of its place into winter. It is not olteu that the English 
climate is accommodating enough to lend its aid to set ofi* a place to 
advantage. Even in summer a “ houseful of company ” is pretty sure to 
draw rain; but perhaps Jupiter Pluvius thought it beneath his dignity 
to spoil such humble sport, and kept his miscliievous indignation for 
Kensington Gardens, horticultural fetes, and places where pople con- 
gregate in clothes that are worth spoiling. The Flat Hat Hunt gentle- 
men w ere more given to quantity than quality, most of them looking as 
if they had half their wardrobes on their backs. 

Be that, however, as it may, things looked smiling both without and 
within Beggar-my-Neighbour Hill. Mrs. Springwheat, by dint of early 
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rising and active snporlntendcnce — not to say assistance — had got thin^ 
into such a state of forwardness as to be able to adoni herself with a little 
butter-pat sort of a cap — curious in microscopic punctures and cherry- 
colour ribbon intorlardments, — placed so far back on her finely-shaped 
head as to [)roclaiin beyond all possibility of cavil that it was there for 
ornauu^nt and not foi- the junpose of concealing the liberties of time with 
her well-kept, clearly-parted, raven-black* hair. Liberties ot lime, for- 
sooth ! Mrs. Spring wlieat was in the full bciglidny of w'omanbood ; and 
tlunigli file bad jiresented Springwbeat with tw'ins three times in succes- 
sion, besides an eldest son, she was as young, fresh -looking, and fiiudy- 
figured as slie was tlie day she was married. She was now' dressed in a 
very fine Freneli grey merino, with a very small crotchet-w'ork collar, and 
very neat plain wiistbands. The high iloiinecs to her dress si^t off her 
smiirt \»aist to great advantage. 

Mrs, Sj)ring\\beat, we say, had got everything ready, and hersedf too, 
by the tinu' Lord Seaiuperdale's second horseman rode into the yard and 
deinandetl a stall for bis horse. Knowing how soon the balloon fnllowg 
till' pilot, she iniinediutely ranged the Stunner-tartan-clad children in the 
hK'akfast-j'ooin ; and as the lirst wliiji’s rate sounded as he rode round tlm 
coriK'r, sh(‘ sunk into an easy-ehair by the fire, with a laee-friiigi^d 
keivhlef in tli(‘ one hand, and the jUf/r/t Lane Express in the other. 

“ Holloa! Spiiiig(‘y !” followed by the heavy crack of a wliij), nn- 
noune(‘d the ai rival of his lordship before the green palings that divided 
a yanl and a half of garden from the field ; and a loud view holloa 
burst fiom .Jack, as the object of incpiiry wais seen dancing about the 
room al)f»vo, witli his face all flushed with the exertion of [mlling on a 
very tight hoot. 

C!onie in, my lord ! ])ray, come in ! The missis is hclow' !” exclaimed 
Springwbeat. from the open window'; and just at the moment the pad- 
groom emerged from the liouse and ran to his lordship’s horse’s head. 

Ills lordsliip and Jack then dismounted, and gave their hacks in charge 
of the servant ; w Idle Wake, and Fyle, and Archer, who were also of the 
party, seaiuKuI the eonntenanees of the surrounding idlers, to see in whose 
hands tliey had best confide their nags. 

In Loid Scamperdah' stamped, followed by his trainband hold, and 
Maria, the maid, being duly stationed in the passage, threw <'pen the 
parlour-door on tlu* left, and discovered Mrs. .Springwheat sitting in tin* 
position we have described. 

<< Wi ll, my lady, and hoiv are you exclaimed his lordshlj*, advancing 
gaily, and seizing both her pretty hands as she rose to receive him. “ 1 
declare, you look } ounger and prettier every time I see you.” 

“Oh! my loid,” siinjw*red Mrs. Springwheat, “you gentlemen are 
always so eompliincntary.” 

“Not a hit of it!” exclaimed his lordship, eyeing her intently through 
his silver spectacles, for he had been obliged to let Jack have his only 
remaining pair of tortoiseslioll- rimmed ones. 

“ Not a hit of it,” repeated his lordship. “ I always tell Jack you are 
the handsomest woman in Christendom ; don’t I, Jack ?” inquired bin 
lordship, appealing to his factotum. 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied Jack, who always swore to whatever his lord- 
ship said. 

“ By Jove !” continued his lord^ip, with a stamp of his foot, if I 
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could find such a woman I’d many her to-morrow. Not such women as 
you to pick up every day. And what a lot of pretty pups I” exclaimed his 
lordship, pretending to be struck with the row of staring, black- haired, 
black-eyed, half-frightened children. Now that’s what I call a good 
entry,” continued his lordship, scrutinising them attentively, and pointing 
them out to Jack; “ all dogs — all boys I mean?” added he. 

“ No, my lord,” replied Mrs. Springwheat, laughing, “ these are girls,” 
laying her hand on the heads of two of them, who were now full giggle 
at the idea of being taken for boys. 

Well, they’re devilish handsome anyhow,” replied his lordship, think- 
ing he might as well he done wdth the inspection. 

Springwheat himself now made his appearance, as fine a sample of a 
man as his wife was of a woman. His face was flushed witli the exertion 
of pulling on his tight boots, and his lordship felt the creases of the hooks 
in his hands as he shook him heartily by them. 

“ Well, Springey,” said lie, “ 1 was just asking your wife after tlie 
new babby.” 

“ Oh, thank you, my lord,” rcj)lied Springey, with a shake of his curly 
head ; “ thank you, my lord: no new babbies, my lord, with wheat below 
forty, my lord.” 

“ Weil, but you’ve got a pair of new boots at all events,” observed his 
lordship, eyeing Springwheat’s refractory calves bagging over the tops of 
them. 

’Deed have I!” replied Springwheat; “ and a })air of uncommon 
awkward tight customers they are,” added he, trying to move his feet 
about in them. 

“ Ah ! you should always have a chap to wear your boots a few times 
before you put them on yourself,” observed his lordship. “ I never have a 
pair of tight ’uns,” added he ; Jack here always doi'S the needful by 
inino.” 

“ That’s all very well for lords,” replied Mr. Springwdicat ; hut we 
farmers wear out our boots fast enough ourselves without anybody to 
assist us.” 

“ Well, but I s’pose we may as well fall to,” observed his lordship, 
casting his eye upon the well-garnished table. “ All these good tilings 
arc meant to eat, 1 s’pose,” added he ; “ cakes, and sweets, and jellies with- 
out end : and as to your sideboard,” said he, turning round and looking at 
it, “ it’s a match for any Lord Mayor’s. A round of beef, a ham, a tongue, 
and is that a goose or a turkey ?” 

A turkey, my lord,” replied Springwheat ; ‘‘ home-fed, my lord.” 

‘‘ Ah, home-fed, indeed !” ejaculated his lordship, with a shake? of tlio 
head : home-fed ; wish 1 could feed at home. The man who said that, 

E’en from the peasant to tlie lord, 

The turkey smokes on every board, 

told a big ’un, for I’m sure none ever smokes on mine.” 

Take a little here to-day, then,” observed Mr. Springwheat, cutting 
deep into the white breast. 

I will,” replied bis lordship, “ I will ; and a slice of tongue, too,” 
added he. 

** There are some hot sausingers cornin’,” observed Mr. Springwheat. 

You donH say so,” replied his lordship, apparently thunderstruck at 
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the information. “ Well, I must have all three. By Jove, Jack !” said 
he, appealing^ to his friend, “ but you’ve lit on your leg's coming here* 
Here's a breakfast fit to set before a queen — mumns, ana crumpets, and 
cakes. Let me advise you to make the best use of your time, for you 
have but twenty minutes,’* continued his lordship, looking at liis watch, 

and imifiins and crumpets don’t come in your way every day.” 

“ ’Deed they don’t,” replied Jack, with a grin. 

‘‘Will your lordship take tea or coftee?” asked the handsome Mrs. 
Springwlieat, who had now taken her seat at the top of the table behind 
a richly chased equipage for the distribution of those beverages. 

“ ’Pon my word,” replied his lordship, apparently bowildertHl — “ ’pon 
my word, 1 don't know what to say. Tea or corf(‘e? To tell you the 
truth, I was going to take something out of my black friend yomler,” 
nodding to whore a French bottle like a tali bully was lifting its bead 
above an encircling stand of liqueur-glasses. 

“ Suppose you have a little of what we call laced tea, my lord — tea 
with a dash of brandy in it suggested Mr. Springwheat. 

“ Lacc^d tea,” repeated bis lordship; “• laced tea: so 1 will,” said he. 
“ Devilish good idea — devilish good idea,” continued he, bringing the 
bottle, and seating himself on Mrs. Springwheat/s right, while his 
liost helped him to a most {ilentiful plate of turkey and tongue. I'he 
table w'as now' about fu'l, as was the room ; the guests just rolling in ns 
they would to a public-house, and helping themselves to whatevtT they 
liked, (ireat was the noise of eating. 

As his lordship was in the full enjoyment of his plateful of meat, lu‘ 
liappeiiod to look up, and, the space betweeji him and the window Udng 
chiar, he saw something that caused him to drop his knife and fork and 
fall back in his chair as if he was shot. 

“ My lord’s ill !” exclaimed Mr. Springwheat, who, being the only man 
with his no>e up, was th(‘ first to perceive it. 

“ Clap him on the back !” shrieked Mrs. Springwheat, wlio considered 
that an infallible recipe for the ailments of children. 

“ Oil, IV! r. Spraggon ! ’ exclaimed both, as they rushed to his assistance, 
“what is the matter with my lord?” 

“ Oil that Soapey something !*’ gasped his lordship, bending forward in 
his chair, and venturing another glance through the window. 

Sure enough, there was Soapey, just in the act of dismounting from the 
piebald, and resigning it with becoming dignity to his trusty groom, 
Mr. Leather, who stood most respectfully — Pavoiu hand — waiting to re- 
ceive it. 

Mr. Sjiongc, being one of a rather numerous breed of men, who think 
a red coat a passport everywhere, having staniptjd the suj:M*rtluous mud 
sparks from his boots at the door, swaggered in with the greatc*8t coolness, 
exclaiming, as he bobbed his head to the hvdy, and looked round at the 
company, — 

“ What, grubbing away I grubbing away !” 

“ Won't you take a little refreshment?” asked Mr, Springwheat, in the 
hea^’ty way these hospitable fellows welcome everybody. 

“ Yes, i will,” replied Sponge, turning to the sideboard as Uiough it 
were an inn. “ That’s a devilish fine hand,” observed be ; “ why 
somebody cut it?” 

“ Let me help you to some, sir,” replied Mr. Spiingwbeat, miamg the 
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buck-handled knife and fork, and diving deep into the rich red meat 
with the knife. 

Soapey, having got two bountiful slices, with a knotch of home-made 
brown bread and a dab of mustard on his plate-edge, now made for the 
table, and elbowed himself into a place between Mr. Fossick and Major 
Mayo, immediately opposite Mr. Spraggon. 

“Good morning,” said he to that worthy, as he saw the whites of his 
eyes showing through his formidable spectacles. 

“ Hornin’,” muttered Jack, as if his mouth was either too full to articu- 
late or he didn’t want to have anything to say to Mr. Sponge. 

“ Here's a fine hunting morning, my lord,’’ observed Sponge, address- 
ing himself to his lordship, who sat on Jack’s left. 

“ Is it ?” blurted his lordship, pretending to be desperately busy with 
the contents of his plate, though in reality his appetite was gone. 

A dead pause now ensued, interrupted only by the clattering of knives 
and forks and the occasional exclamations of parties in want of some par- 
ticular article of food. A chill had come over the scene — a chill whose 
cause was apparent to every one, except the worthy host and hostess, who 
had not heard of Mr. Sponge’s descent upon the country. They attri- 
buted it t() his lordship’s indisposition, and Mr. Springwheat endeavoured 
to cheer him up with the prospect of sport. 

“ 'riiere s a brace, if not a leash, of foxes in cover, my lord,” ob- 
served he, seeing his lordship was only playing with the contents of his 
plate. 

“ Is there!” exclaimed his lordship, brightening up : “let’s be at ’em !” 
added he, jumping up and diving under the side table for his flat hat and 
heavy iron hammer-headed whip. “Good morning, my dear Mrs. 
Springwheat,” exclaimed he, putting on his hat and seizing both her pretty 
tapcr-fingcred hands and squeezing them ardently. “ Good morning, my 
dear Mrs. Springwheat,” repeated he, adding, “by Jove ! if cv(t there 
was an angel in petticoats you’re her; I ’d give a hundred pounds for such 
a wife as you ! I’d give a thousand pounds for such a wife as you ! By 
the powers ! I’d give five thousand pounds for such a wife as you !’’ With 
whicli asseverations his lordship stamped away in his great clumsy boots, 
amidst the uproarious laughter of the party. 

“ No hurry, gentlemen — no hurry,” observed Mr. Springwheat, as 
some of the keen ones were preparing to follow, and began sorting their 
hats, and making the mistakes incident to their being all the same sliape. 
“ No hurry, sir — no hurry, sir,” repeated Springwheat, addressing Mr., 
Sponge sfiecifically; “his lordship will have a talk to his hounds yet> 
and his horse is still in the stable.” 

With this assurance, Mr. Sponge resumed his seat at the table, where 
several of the hungry ones were plying their knives and forks as if they 
were indeed breaking their fasts. 

“ Well, old boy, and how are you ?” asked Soapey, as the whites of 
Jack s eyes again settled upon him, on the latter’s looking up from his 
plateful of sausages. 

“ Nicely. How are you?” asked Jack. 

“Nicely too,” replied Soapey, in the laconic way men speak wlio 
have been engaged in some common enterprise — getting drunk, licking 
a policeman, or anything of that sort. 

Jaw and the ladies well ?” asked Jack, in the same strain# 
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'‘‘Oh, nicely,’’ said Soapey. “Jaw’s headache’s gene— wish mine 
was too.” 

“ Take a glass of cherry-brandy,” eiclaimed the hospitable Mr. Springs 
wheat : “ nothing like a drop of something for steadying the nerves/’ 

“Presently,” replied Soapey, “presently; meanwhile I’ll trouble the 
missis for a cup of coffee. Coffee without sugar,” said Soapey, address- 
ing the lady. 

“ With pleasure,” replied Mrs. Springwheat, glad to get a little cus- 
tom for her goods. Most of the geutlemeii had been at the bottles and 
flideboard. 

Springwheat, seeing Mr. Sponge, the only person who, as a stranger, 
there was any occasion for him to attend upon, in the care of his wife, 
now slipped out of the room, and mounting his five-year old horse, whose 
tail stuck out like the long horn of a coach, as his ploughman groom 
said, rode off to join the hunt. 

“ Ily the powers, but those are capital sausages I” observed Jack, 
smacking his lips and eating away for hard life. Just look if luy lord’s 
on his horse yet,” added he to one of the children, who had begun to 
hover round the table and dive their fingers into the sweets. 

“ No,” replied the child ; “he’s still on foot, playing with the dogs.” 

“ Here goes tlicn,” said Jack, for another plate, suiting the action to 
the word, and running with his plate to the sausage-dish. 

“ Have a hot one,” exclaimed Mrs. Springwheat, adding, “it will be 
done in a minute.” 

“No thank ye,” replied Jack, with a shake of the head, adding, “ I 
might be done in a minute too.” 

“ He’ll wait for you, I suppose ?” observed Soapey, addressing Jack. 

“ Not so clear about that,” replied Jack, gobbling away ; “time ami 
roy lord wait for no man. But it's hardly the half-hour yet,” added he, 
looking at his w'atch. 

He then fell to with the voracity of a hound after hunting, Soapey 
too made the most of Ins time, as did two or three others wlio still 
remained. 

“ Now for the jumping powder!” at length exclaimed Soapey, looking 
round for the bottle. “ What shall it be, cherry or neat?” coulinued he, 
pointing to the two. 

“Cherry for me,” replied Jaek, squinting and eating away witlioiit 
looking up. 

“ I say neat^^ rejoined Soapey, helping himself out of the French 
bottle. 

“ You'll be hard to hold after that,” observed Jack, as ho eyed SoajHJj 
tossing it off. 

“ 1 hope my horse won’t,” replied Soapey, remembering lie was going 
to ride the resolute chestnut. 

“ You'll show us the way I dare say,” observed Jack. 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” replied Soapey, helping himself to a second 
glass. 

“ What ! at it again !” exclaimed Jack, adding, “ Take care you don’t 
ride over my lord.” 

“ ril take care of the old file,” said Soapey ; “ it wouldn’t do to kill 
the goose that lays the golden what-do-ye-call-’ems, you know— he, 
he, he!” 
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No,” chuckled Jack ; ‘‘indeed it wouldn’t — must make the most of 
him.” 

W' hat sort of a humour is he in to-day ?” asked Soapey. 

‘‘Middling,” replied Jack, “middling ; he’ll d — n you heartily, most 
likely, and declare, if it wasn’t unbecoming a nobleman to use coarse 
language, he’d swear ; but that you mustn’t mind.” 

“ Not 1,” refdied Soapey, who was well used to that sort of thing — 
Soapey, like all horsedealing foxhunters, being always a teriibly trouble- 
some fellow in the field. 

“You mustn’t mind me either,” observed Jack, sweeping the la'^t piece 
of sausage into his month with Ids knife, and jumping up from the table. 
“ 1 swear wlien bis lordship swears,” added he, diving under the side 
table for Ids flat hat. 

“ Hark I there’s the horn!” exclaimed Soapey, nishirig to the window. 

“ So there is,” responded Jack, standing on one leg transfixed to the 
spot. 

“ By the pow’crs, they’re away !” exclaimed Soapey, as his lordship 
was seen hat in hand careering over the meadow beyond the cover, with 
tin) tail liounds stiaining to overtake their flying comrades. Twang — 
twang — twang went PVosty face’s horn; crack — crack — crack went the 
ponderous thongs of the wldps ; shouts, and yells, and yelps, and whoops, 
and holloas, j)ioclaimed the usual wild e.xeiteinent of this privileged 
period of the chase. All was joy, save among the gonrmundis assendded 
at the door — they looked blatik indeed. 

“ What a sell said Soapey, who, with Jack, saw the hopelessness of 
the case. 

“ Yonder he goes!” exclaimed a lad, who had run up from the cover 
to see the limit from the eminence on wddeli the house stood. 

“ Where?” exclaimed Soapey, straining Ids eyeballs. 

“There!” said the lad, pointing due south. “D’ye see Tommy 
Claycho[)’s pasture? Now he’s through the hedge and into Mrs. Starve- 
land’s tumip-field, making right for Brarnblebrakc Wood on the hill.” 

“ So he is,” said Soapey, in disgust, who now caught sight of the fox 
emerging from the turnips on to a grass-field beyond. 

Jack stood staring through his great spectach's, without deigning a 
won!. 

“ What shall w^e do ?” asked Soapey. 

“ Do ?” replied Jaek, w ith his chiu still up ; “ go home, I should 
think.” 

“ There’s a man down !” exclaimed a groom, who formed one of the 
group, as a dark-coated rider and horse measured their length on a 
pasture. 

“ It’s Mr. Sparks,” said another ; adding, “ he’s always rolling about.” 

“ I.or, look at the parson !” exelainicd a third, as Blossoninose was 
seen gathering his horse and setting up his shoulders preparatory to 
riding at a g^ate. 

“ done, old ’un !” roared a fourth, as the horse flew over it, 
apparently without an effort. 

“ Now for Tom !” cried several, as the second whip went galloping up 
on the line of the gate. • 

“ Ah ! he won't have it !” was the cry, as the horse suddenly stopi^d 
short, nearly shooting Tom over his head. “ Try him again — try him 
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again— take a good run — that’s him — there, he’s over!” was the cry, as 
Tom flourished his right arm in the air on cJearing it. 

“ Lank ! thei-e’s old Tommy Hoggers, the rat-catcher !” cried another, 
as a man was seen working away with his amis and legs on an old white 
pony that went about the pace of a pig. 

“ Ah, Tommy ! Tommy !” observed another, “ ye’d Ix^tter simt up, 
man, — ye’d better shut up; the further ye go, the further ye’ll be left 
a’hiiit.” 

A very true propliecy ; for before Tommy got to the gap out of the 
second field, his lordship and the leading men were at the white gate 
leading into Bramblebnike Wood. A southerly I'ind wafted the eeho of 
the first outburst of niehxly biiek to the hill,” after which the lagging 
horsemen and still more lagging footmen were all that rcmsiined to our 
left-iii-tlie-Iureh frieiRb. flow tiisgusting a red eoat is under such cir- 
cumstanees ! We have lieard it vKaid that running about a fallow after 
on<* s horse is the most hutiiiliating thing in uiitun*, but we (piestion 
whether not getting a start at all is not worse. 

‘‘How did iny lord get his horse?” askeil Jaek of tlio servniit in 
charge of the hacks, who now came up from the cover, and joined the 
group at the door. 

“ it v\as taken down to him at the cover,” replied the man. My 
lord went on foot, and the horse went round th(* back way. 'flu* horse 
wasn’t there lialf a minute afore he was wanted; for no sooner were the 
hounds in at oiu* side than the fox f)opped out at t’othej*. Such a 
wojiper ! biggest fox that ever was seen.” 

“ 'I'hey are all th<^ biggest foxes that ever wen* seen,” snapped Soapey, 
who wanted somebody to find fault with ; adding, I’ll he houml he 
wasn’t a hit bigger lluui nine-tenths of what one sees.” 

“I’ll bcj hound not either,” growled Jaek, scpiinting fnghtfully at the 
man, for both worihics were eipially leady to fall foul of anylM«]y ; 
adding, ‘‘(Jet me my hack, and don’t he after talking nonsense thert*.” 

Our friends tlien remounted tlieir hacks, and in very discon tf*nted 
moods retraced their steps to tlieir respective liouies, fully satisficil that 
my lord had done it on purpose.” 


^ A DUIFT-LOG ON THE MISSISSIPPI* 

BY ZEBEDEE IlICKOKY. 

ClIAPTEK V. 

A GOLDEN OPPOKTUNITY. 

n< ♦ * What is here? 

Gold V— yellow, glittering, precious gold? — 

* * * It % 

This yellow slave 

■\Vill knit and break religions; bless the accursed; 

Make the hoar l<»pro8y adored ; place thieves, 

And give them title, knee, and apx)robatian, 

With senators on the bench. 

Timm of Athtm* 

Godfrey was in the habit of straying on ’Change in the evening to 
learn the gossip of the day. It has been said by some one that a visit 
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alone to a place of amusement is a penance instead of a pleasure* To be 
alone in a crowd is to experience the most complete solitude. It is so 
on ’Chang^e. The chance visitor wanders from group to group of busy 
mercbants and stockbrokers, and every one seems employed but him- 
self. 

Our hero was on this occasion standing in the place where merchants 
most do congregate,” when a hand was laid on his shoulder, and a 
friendly voice exclaimed, 

“ How are you, sir ? How do you get along now ?” 

He turned round, and recognised Mr. Snag. He replied that he was 
as well as could be expected. 

A countryman of yours came from up river to-day,” said Mr. Snag. 
‘‘ He knows you.” 

“ Knows me?” repeated Selborne. 

“ He is here now, I expect,” said his friend. “ If you will wait a 
moment, I will bring him to you.” 

He departed, and presently returned with an elderly gentleman, whom 
he introduced as Mr. Underwood, wlio greeted Selborne with the cor- 
diality of an old acquaintance. Strange to say, the latter had no recol- 
lection of him, and, under the circumstances, received his advances with 
that sort of uncertainty mingled with distrust wdiich a dog is seen to 
exhibit when being attempted to be conciliated by a suspicious stranger. 

'I here was something in Mr. Underwood’s appearance and mamier 
decidedly unprepossessing. His ordinary communications were uttered 
in an oHensivcly familiar and confidential tone. He gave profound 
attention to all Godfrey said, while he listened, looked into the speaker's 
face with a watchful and curious eye, which more than once made Scl- 
honie stop short in what lie was saying, and Jiis laugli, which was more 
frequent than necessary, was liarsh and grating. 

He drew Selborne aside to a seat, and told him that lie had seen his 
friends. 

“ You see, sir,” said he, “ that I promised to see you. I think I can 
be of great service to you.” 

Goilfrey replied drily that he should be glad to know in what way. 

‘‘Ah!” said the other, in an oily whisper, “that 1 cannot iiifonu you 
without you consent to embark in the scheme.” 

“ How can I consent until I know what it is ?” said Godfrey. 

“ Ail! * replied Mr. Underwood. “ Answer me one question. Would 
you prefer wasting five, or six, or ten years here, at last mating a hare 
competency; or would you run the hazard of life and limb for a few 
short months, and become a millioimaire at one hold stroke?” 

Selborne replied that if he had confidence in the scheme he would not 
hesitate a moment. 

“ Would you like,” continued Mr. Underwood, “ instead of scraping a 
pile of paltry dollars, to go at once to the fountain-head, and draw direct 
from the bank of nature — draw till you were tired ?” 

“ You are speaking riddles to me,” said Godfrey. 

Will you swear me secresy said Mr. Underwood. 

“ 1 will give you my word,” said Selborne, “ that if the plan is a 
fitraightforw^ard one, no person but myself shall know it.” 

Mr. Underwood laid hi# hand on Selborne’s knee, and said, in a 
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hoarse whisper, which made our hero sensible of the presence of alcohol 
in his vicinity, 

“ Goldy sir — pure, virgin gold, coined in natttre*s mint — glittering 
lumps, that dazzle the eye, cropping from mountains and choking up 
streams. Join us — you must— you will. Our party starts the day 
after to morrow.” 

Starts ! — where for ?” said Godfrey. 

Mr. Underwood paused, looked into the face of the latter steadily, hit 
him in the chest, and uttered, in a low voice, the word “ Cali^fornin r 

“ Hush !” he said ; “ you must not speak it, you must not dream of 
it, for fear you are overheard.” 

“ Do you go with the party ?” inquired Selborne. 

“ I follow ill a few days,” replied Mr. Underwood, hurriedly, ** To- 
morrow night the party meet preparatory to setting out. 1 will take 
you there, and you shall leani for yourself.” 

“ I shall consider the matter over,” said Selborne, rising. 

Mr. Underwood’s brow darkened. 

“ You must go,” he said ; “■ would not have told you otlierwise.” 

‘‘ If you think your secret unsafe with me, Mr. Underwood, you had 
much better not have told me.” 

Pardon me,” said Mr. Underwood, deliberately ; ‘‘ I know you 
will go.” 

Here they separated. 

From the time oH Mr. Mudge’s introduction to our voyagiTs, Jones 
and he seemed to have struck up a friendship, and were seldom apart. 
About the period when this chapter commences, an ap[)ointmi‘ut in tho 
government offices of the state was tendered Selborne by Mr. I'orrest, 
which, all preliminaries being settled, lie hastened to accept, 'fho 
duties connected with this engagement necessarily sc[»arated him from 
the other three, so that he only saw them occasionally. Ever since tho 
scene between Jones and himself, the former had shunned him, except 
when unavoidably brought into contact, on which occasions Jones was 
oppressively civil. However, these occasions did occur, and Selborne, 
far from cherishing resentment, repeatedly invited an opportunity for a 
mutual exjdanatioii, which was as sedulously avoided by the other. 
This would bo unworthy of notice, except in explanation of one or two 
circumstances wliicli occurred at this time. 

They were all seated this evening at a table in Wright’s room at tlie 
hotel — Selborne amongst the number — when a note was handed in to 
the latter from Mr. P'orrest, which ran as follows : — 

1 have some letters for you by the mail, which you had bettor call for 
in tlie morning, as it may be of importance for you to receive them 
personally.” 

While Selborne was reading this communication, Mr. Mudge eyed 
the paper askance, but apparently with an unsatisfactory result, fur ho 
arose, ostensibly to light his cigar, and stood behind our hero’s chair. 
The cigar took so long to light, that the latter person, annoyed at this 
apparent espionage, turned the note over and looked quickly round, but 
Mr. Mudge’s face wore an expression of stolidity, and his eyes were 
fixed on the smoke of his cigar. “ He could ^not have been reading/* 
thought he* 
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After separating for the night, Selborne had retired to his room. Ilia 
dormitory was in an elevated part of the bpilding, and his window com- 
manded an extensive view of the city. He was not w'hat might be 
termed a sound sleeper, and on this night particularly he was in that 
restless state which can be more casil}'^ conceived than described. He 
turned from one side to the other, in* the vain hope of that repose which 
is usually so fickle as to shun the eyes of those who need it most and 
court it most assiduously. He tried the various resources said to be 
specifies for this painful wakefulness. He repeated verses to himself; he 
counted from one to five hundred, forwards, then backwards, but without 
success — sleep fled from his eyelids. 

In despair he rose, and, striking a light, drew forth a cigar and pro- 
ceeded to smoke, wdth his feet on the dressing-table and himself on a chair, 
tilted back as far as the Iaw^s of cqiiilibriiini would permit. He reduced 
two real JIavannahs to ashes before inducing the least symptom of 
drowsiness, and then resorted to his coueli to make a lunv effort. Before 
extinguishing th(‘ light, ho looked to the fastenings of his room, and for 
the first time perceived an ominous notice to the following effect: — 

“You are rc(|uestcd to lock your door to prevent losses at night.” 

Sleep canj(‘ now without solicitation, and unconsciousness overtook 
our hero a!nio>i the moment he had settled himself on Ins pillow. Jlis 
slumber was not so sound but that Queen Mah visited him, and he wan- 
dered in dreams. 

He dreamt that he was rambling around tlic base of the St. Charles, 
and while straying about in idle curiosity a voice was heard urging him 
to search. 

“ Search !” it said : “ a treasure lies below.” 

•In his vision he thought a guide ap|)cared, directing him to a particular 
spot, and that, obedient to his instructions, lie had CMunrnenced the search, 
and was about removing some of the stones from the foundation of the 
building, vvlieii the wdiole pile toppled over, fell to the ground with a loud 
crash, and the vision disappeared. 

A noise of something falling, too real and material to he altogether 
visionary, startled Selborne from his slumbers, and witli a shout lie sat up 
in bed. He was geiisible on the instant that some jicrson was in his room, 
and that an article of furniture had been overturned. 

“ Hallo !” cried he ; “ who is there?” 

But the only answer he received was the sound of the door stealthily 
closing. Recollecting that he had turned the key carefully before going 
to bed, he was convinced that no one could obtain access to the room 
without a duplicate key, and that there was some treachery afloat. He 
sprang from his couch and rushed to the landing, but no person could he 
see. Reflecting for a moment on the uselessness of hunting over the im- 
mense building for any concealed depredator, he returned to his chamber 
and rang the bell with all his might. He employed himself for at least 
a quarter of an hour in this manner, when at last the summons was 
answered by three waiters in di^hahille^ who inquired, in not the most 
pleasant tone of voice, what was the matter. 

Godfi'ey related the circumstance of some one entering the room by means 
of a duplicate key, when one of the waiters inquired if he had lost anything. 

This had not occurred to our hero till this moment, and he admitted 
the fact. 
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The gentleman ought to look before he calls people out of their IhmIs,** 
said one of the satellites in a ^proachftil tone. 

‘‘ Stay,’* said our hero ; ‘‘do you think you could borrow me apistoI| or 
a knife, or something ?” 

They all immediately asserted that it was impossible at that late hour; 
but on Godfrey assuring them that he should ring his bell all night if 
they did not, they departed, and shortly returned with the articles in 
question, Selborne, after looking to the priming and charge of the pistol, 
and fixing a chair and talde against the door, proceeded to examine his 
pockets. To ills eoustoriiation he found that a roll ot’ five-dollar n(»tes, 
which he had drawn that day from the baids, was gone, and also siuue 
letters from his pocket-book. lie w'as not di^turhcnl again that night, 
and towards morning managed to obtain some snatches of repose. 

Tlie moi'ning did not elucidate the mystery, and though, on stating the 
matter to tbe manager of tlie l»otel, the latter person did all in bis |)ower 
to extract information fiom the servants, the attempt was inelVectmil. He 
did not see any of his friends at the morning’s meal. He bawtily de- 
voured the viands before him, and was about setting* off for his^lace of 
business, intending to call on Mr. Forrest in his >vay thitluT. wdien a 
mos'icnger from the government office came to re<ju<‘st his immeiliate at- 
tendance there. 

He found the wdiole place in commotion. It w as during I ho war in 
Mexico, and intelligence hud just been received from the army in occupa- 
tion on the Rio Gratuh* of a great conflict between the Amcri<‘an and 
Mexican forces, which information retjuiied to be tedegraphed to hettJ- 
qnarterh at Wasiiington witluint loss of time. Hiis duty devolved <)n 
our hero, who executed it without delay. It was (»iily a prelude to iho 
employments of the day, which w^ere so multiplied as to shut out all other 
oceurrencos from his mind. He received in.struetion.s to [>roe(*ed to 
Baton Rouge that cv(Mnng, The evening came, hut he w^as too late. 
Tile steamer had started half an hour before, 

Another boat was about, starting for Galveston in Texas. Amongst 
the persons on board was one whom our herotlu)ught he recogniy(‘d, and 
who, on turning round, di<.clo8ed the features of Mr. Miidge. So far, 
however, from the recognition appearing to give mutual pl(»asure, the 
latter person faced round and immediately disappeared. (t<Klfrey was 
about to follow^, wh 11 he was intercepted by the negroes on the? gang^vay, 
while a voice from the hurricane-deck shouted out, — 

“ Keep off that gar.gway.” 

Still he endeavoure 1 to press forward. 

Now then !’* roare 1 the voice, “are you going by this boat?'* 

“ No,’’ roared Godfrey in reply. 

“ Well, then, clear off the gangw^ay at once, and be d d to youT* 

This command was enforced without ceremony by one of the men lift- 
ing the plank on which Godfrey stood, and thereby almost precipitating 
him into the river. To this sort of logic there was no replying, as he 
was on the wrong side of the water; and he w^alked away to bis cab. 
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An English flaneur — “Aux 25,000 Coachman” — VariH^s; Change of Manage- 
ment; Dojazct — “ Graziella,” Rose Cheri — “La Femme a la Hroche;” Grassot; 
Mademoiselle Azimont — “ Les Deux Sans-Culottcs Sainville — “ Croque- 
Poule;” Arnal; Madame Doche — “L’lmpertinent;” Felix; Mademoiselle Clary; 
Une souriciere — “I^e Comte Hermann;” Melingue—Kouvi^re — M. Montigny 
and Mademoiselle Duverger — “ La Jeuuesse Doree,” and Mademoiselle Ozy ’s 
Soir^'C Darisante. 

The term flaner^ mu en action, may be considered as indigenous to the 
French soil, or, more correctly speaking, to the Parisian asphalte, its 
peculiar properties being nowhere more attractive or more contagious. 
Transplant the most confirmed man of business from his London counting- 
house to the Boulevard de Gand, that gay and sunny paradise of 
loungers and cigar-smokers, bounded by the Rue Grange Bateliere on 
the east, and by the Chaussee d’Antin on the west ; and in less than no 
time ydh will see him with his hands in his pockets, like Numa, siniling 
and smirking under the influence of the exhilarating and perpetually- 
varying panorama at whicli he is never tired of gazing. Let any one 
then venture to sjioak to him of consols or railway-shares, or even of 
what might be thought more locally interesting — the last price of the trois 
in the Passage de rO|)era! Ah, bahl consols, funds, French or English, 
il Skagit hien de What! do you imagine that a poor wearied, 

harassed, extenuated denizen of Copthall* court or Change-alley, fresh 
(Lord help me for venturing on so misapplied an expression!) from hb 
desk arid ledger, will calmly recommence dot-and-carry-one headwork, 
to the exclusion of such brilliant and evanescent visions as those in 
which his eyes and fancy are mutually revelling? No, no; for this once 
at least, lliomnie d'affaires esl mort ; vive ie fiamnr ! 

The majority of Englishmen, however, do wot flaner as if they were 
‘‘to the manner born,” but shyly and awkwardly, as if they wore 
ashamed of being caught doing nothing. Moreover, those who are 
gregariously and socially inclined, far from deriving the amusement tliat 
a Frenchman does from the mere contemplation of a shop-window, 
coolly penetiate into the interior, solely for the purpose of killing time, 
and without the remotest idea of ever making a purchase. Not long 
ago I was awaiting the termination of a sharp shower in Tresse’s shop, 
the well-known play-vendor of the Palais Royal, when an unmistakable 
son of Albion walked in, and, without saying a word, deposited his well- 
soaked umbrella against a chair, thereby causing the gradual accumula- 
tion on the floor of an extensive puddle. Tliis feat accomplished, he 
buried his hands underneath his coat-tails, and whistled a few* bars of 
some indescnbable melody, \VJiile Tresse and I looked on in undisguised 
amazement. Presently he stopped whistling, and, without exhuming his 
bands, aflably remarked to no one iii particular, 

«Moli6!'’ 

Tresse, who is by no means deficient in intelligence, stared for a 
moment, and then, witli a perspicacity which did him honour, suddenly 
darted to one corner of the shop, and, hauling down a goodly tome, 
pobtely handed it to the stranger, saying, 

“Voilk Moli^re, monsieur!*’ 
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Out came one arm, and with it the individual addressed motioned away 
the volume. 

“ No, no,” said he, “ je disais moUe,^ (Here lie first cast a downward 
glance at his saturated coat and then an upward one at the square foot or 
so of sky visible through the glass door of the shop.) 

“ Ah I” said 'fresse, “ monsieur vcut dire mouilli^ ?*' 

“ Oui, niolie ; niauvaisc temps pour fHraiiger.” 

Having delivered himself of this sentiment, which seemed to intimate 
that strangers in Paris were alone susceptible of inconvenience from a 
ducking, a//ry weather being good enough for the natives, lie liberated 
the other hand, recajitured his umbrella, and renewed bis wdiistling, 
under cover of which he sallied forth, as unconcernedly as he had 
entered. 


Most of the ready-made clothes shops in the Palais Ro^^al have, for 
tlie last two or three years, exliibited in front of their Hahuje certain 
uneoutli wrappers, fabricated of the coarsest possible woollen innteriul, 
and adorned w ith buttons of a fabulous size and make. 'Fhese garments, 
which the Paiisian lounger in his Arcadian iniiocenee hmdly imagines 
to be a .svVec tma non in every English sportsman’s wardrobe — uo matter 
how many of tlieiu there may be — are collectively deiioiuinatiHl coach- 
in/'/ii but this is the only point of resemblance they bear one to 
another, the various artists employcil in their manufacture allowing 
their imaginations the fullest play both as regards sluq^e, hue, and 
pattern. In despite, however, of their anomalous character, it would 
appear that these supposed necessary appendages to a eoaeh-hox ibid 
favour in the eyes of the French, the supply being constantly on the in- 
crease. Nay, more; an establishment has been recently opened on tho 
Bouh'vard des Itallens, the proprietor of which has evidently based bin 
hopes of success far le^^s on the quality of his goods than on tin* sonorotis 
originality of his signboard, on which is inseribed, in white kuters on a 
black ground, the following mystic hut ey(*-attracting seiiteuee-— 

“ Aux 2.'j,CKK) Coachman !” 

Tliauks to the long evenings and fogs — for we have recently had 
some specimens of a whity-browny mi^t, which only wavnted a slight 
extra dash of coal-smoke to render it perfectly Londonitui — thanks to 
these unerring lieralds of winter, the spirits — and, I am glad to h(J able 
to add, the receipts — of theatrical managers in general are dceidiidly on 
the rise. In proportion as the streets and boidevards become tlesertedy 
the temples of Tliespis begin to fill ; and one may dfit<‘ the improvement 
in dramatic matters as well from the withdrawal of thti chairs in front ctf 
the Ca^f^ de Paris as from the singularly reduced demand for American 
drinks at the Cafe de POpera. * 

'fbis change for the better is es|)eeially visible at the X'^arietes, the 
management of which tiieatre has, within the last ten days, fallen into 
the hands of M. Milori Thibaudeau, formerly an actor of some merit at 
the Od^oii and elsewliere, and out of those of M. Morin, professor at the 
Conservatoire, under whose administration the boards once trod by 
Brunet and l^otier liavc been profaned by the exhibition of such tnum 
as would liardly have been tolerated by the most indulgent ^equenter of 
the Heiassements Comiques* 
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The new director’s first move has been a politic and judicious one ; he 
has reinforced the masculine ensemble of his company by the engage- 
ment of Bardou, that sterling and conscientious actor whose place is 
still vacant at the Vaudeville. It now chiefly remains for M. 'i'hibau- 
deau to look to the ladies ; mind, I do not say look at them ; for three 
pair of eyes, like those of Page, St. Marc, and Ozy, would unnerve the 
sternest refonner in Christendom ; few having a more imquestionable 
right than this trio of syrens to say, 

If to iriy share some triflinpr errors fall, 

Lf>ok in rny face and you’ll forget tlicrn all. 

But the shrewd manager of the Varietes knows as well as we do that 
half a dozen combinations of beauty and talent, far from being de trop^ 
w-ill only render his seraglio still more attractive, and it would he treason 
to doubt that he is even now meditating the acquisition of some new 
marvel, destined to share the honours of the affiche with the inimitable 
D^jazet — yes, Dejazet ; for — Thalia he praised ! — here she is again ; 
still unrivalled — still unapproachable. 

What on earth did pe(q)le mean by saying — and that not many w(‘eks 
ago — tljat wo had seen the last of her ; that the lively Fretillon, the witty 
Lctoriere, the amorous (leiitil- Bernard, the irresistible Richelieu, in a 
word, the incarnation of esprit and gaiety, had become a confirmed hypo- 
chondriac, a j)rey to melancholy and ennui ? Ennui, (dUnts done ! if there 
were any en7iui in the case, it must have been the (mnui of doing nothing, 
the natural result of a too prolonged conge ^ — in fact, neither more 
nor loss than the mal dupays^ for every one knows tliat Dfjazet’s pays is 
the theatre, where her presence is as necessary to her own pleasure as it is 
to ours. Dejazet melancholy ! Why, then she must he a more wnnder- 
M actress than ever the world gave her credit for ! What, when w(‘ look 
at and listen to that sly, mischievous, pin-sticking littli* VoUaire^ that arch 
Lisetle, with her wdeked smile and her volume-spoaldng glance, we are to 
believe tliat all their gaiety is forced, all their esprit meciianlcal exertion, 
a tlieairical falsity, put on and thrown off like a mask or a glove! Credat 
Jtidcnis ! Not 1. 

It is somewhat late — but better late than never — to speak of Rose 
Chari’s last creation — or rather embodiment of one of the most exquisite 
creations that a poet's fancy or memory ever gave birtli to — of Lamar- 
tine’s Grnziedn I The piece is a mere sketch, an unpretending outline 
of the mouraful tale; the other actors appear but as shadows in the bacik- 
ground, the entire interest of the tableau being concentrated in the 
heroine, the simple maid of Procida. And what touching grace, what 
innocent artlessness, what angelic resignation dots she not by turns ex- 
hibit in that short half-hour between the rise and fall of the curtain ! 
Painfully attractive, indeed, is the gradual passing away of that gentle 
spirit— sad, indeed, but exquisitely harmonious, are the last faint notes 
of that heart-rending elegy ! You forget you are in a theatre ; you lose 
siglit of the actress ; you insensibly become one of the mourners grouped 
around the dying maiden ; and when at length the vision is dispelled, 
and you awake to reality, your first thought, your first involuntary excla- 
mation is, that GrazieUa is worthy of Rose Ch4ri, and Rose Ch^ri of 
Graziellal 
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Farceur de Grassot ! Est-il dr6le^ cetanimaUld / Such are the only 
criticisms one is likely to hoar at the Palais Royal during the performance 
of La Femme a la Broche.” And even those words are not uttered 
quietly and deliberately, but gasped out amid smothered shrieks of merri- 
ment and spasmodic oscillations of the body, as if the entire audience were 
under the uncontrollable influence of laughiiig-gas. Like the fiddler in 
the fairy tale, whoso magic notes set everybody dancing, one look, one 
word, one gesture of Grassot is enough to convulse and double up” the 
gravest, the, prosiest, the most melancholy dnllard whose lucky star ever 
led him witliin the range of this comic, this irresistible artillery. Whether 
you take Grassot ew e fitter or piecemeal, the effect is the same ; his 
chcrry-coloured coat, short-sleeved, short-waisted, and profusely buttcued, 
his broad-checked trousers, liis perpendicular wig, rcfeernblhig in shape a 
fir-applo or tho top of a sngavloaf mountain — all these may be examined 
in diitail, though it is highly jirobahle that before your inspection is half 
finished h(‘ will com]d(‘tely upset all your calculations by one of thost* ex- 
tra^udiiiary upward jerks (»f his right hand, and a simultaneous shake of 
his head, both of wliich alike defy description and imitation. 

And yet there arc inotnents when — strange as it may appear — one 
w’ould be glad if even Grassot’s drolleries were less magnetic than they 
are, If he were to follow old Iloiner’s example and become tedious, so tut 
to giv(i our attention and our hn'ejnon a brief respite; namely, when 
pretty Mad<‘nioiselle Azirnontison the stage. A dainty little hit of goods, 
truly, is that archly-smiling damsel, and very temptingly inde<‘d does she 
set off her becoming costume. Seriously, tme ought to insure one’s life 
before braving the charges of ri//o///oc/c and the j>hosphoric glances of the 
charming Idondinetfe ; it is true that the former only make our sides 
ache, wlier(*as the influence of tlie latter is more ])ernmncnt, inasmuch os 
they aim at (1 will not say always ftit) the heart. 

“ J^a Feninie a. la liroche” is followed every evening by another even 
more outrageous hedse, called “ Les Ihmx Sans-eulottes.” I hete you 
have not only (irassot, but the leviathan Sainville into th(5 bargain, and 
1 leave you to judge of the pranks indulged in by this precious pair. If 
you reineniher Vernet and (.)dry in “ Madame Gihou et .Madame rochet,” 
or Havel and Alcide Tousez in “ La Chamhre a Deux Lits,” you may 
fancy the repartees, the lazzi, the incessant running fire of jokes and 
calemhovrys perpetrated by Messieurs Tiquefontte and JlacahouL To 
hear Sainville — after alternately snubbing and being snubbed by hix 
angular associate, just at tho very critical moment when one expects him 
to pitch Grassot out of the window — suddenly and admiringly burst out 
with a “ Moun Diou, moun Diou, moun Diou ! qu'iJ me plait <lonc eet 
t*tre-la !” — to hear that, and not roll off one’s seat in consequence, 
requires an intense development of self-denial, both mental and muscular. 
Had such a labour been proposed with the Others to Hercules, he would 
have said, with Mr. Gregsbury, while listening to the reproaches of his 
friend Pugstyles, 

Go on to the next.” 

Welcome to the Vauderille, Monsieur Rosier. It is refreshing to turn 
from political pieces, with their incendiary couplets and gross persimaUtlei, 
to your witty and sparkling dialogue, studded with epigrammatic poiat 
and delicate satire. A right pleasant, right merry little bluette is your 
Croque-poule,” combining in one short act the refinement of comedy 
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aiifl the drollery of farce ; an amusing episode of married life, the first 
chapter in the connubial history of Oscar and Louise, And here let me 
toll yon, Monsieur hosier, that if the frequenters of the Vaudeville have 
reason to be gratehil to you for thus temporarily making them forget the 
heterogeneous productions of MM. ClairviJle and Co., Arnal himself is 
equally your obliged — equally your debtor. You have made him appear 
— contrary to the usual custom of his authors — a gentleman ; you have 
trusted for the success of your piece to the natural finesse of the 
comedian, and not to the coinage of apocryphal words and phrases, 
whose oddity is often their only merit You have thus tested the real 
merits of the actor, and have shown that his talent is yet but a partially 
explored mine, promising a rich and ample harvest to those who may 
hereafter follow in your track. 

Nor, although November be a somewhat cbilly fosterer of such blos- 
soms, is the rosier without a rose, for Louise is played by Madame 
Doche. 

At the same theatre a clever two-act comedy hy Bayard, called J/Iin- 
pertinent,” has afforded Fdlix an opportunity of displaying n t only his 
habitual verve and gaiety, hut also an earnest and impressive sensibility 
which took even his warmest admirers by sur])rise. If he add many 
more such creations to his repertoire, Lafont had better look to Ids 
laurels. 

While distributing the characters of L’lmpertinont,” M. Bayard’s 
attention w^as casually attracted by the grace and gerUillessc ol‘ one of 
the young and untried actresses of the V^audoville, who had hitherto 
figured ill “ La Foire aux Id^cs” and other pieces of the kind as little more 
than a ehoriste, 

“ Ah hon !'* said he, *‘voila mon affaire P* 

So keen an eye and so practised a judgment as those of M. Scribo^s 
scn-in-Iaw seldom err ; and in this case William Tell himself could not 
have proved a better marksman. For, making every due allowance — 
and onr good-nature in this instance will not be too severely taxed — for 
Mademoiselle Clary’s inexperience, it would be difficult — not to say 
impossible — to imagine a more complete, a more perfect embodiment of 
that rarest ot all rare ideals — an ingenuous-looking ingenue. A sweetly 
intelligent countenance, whose youthful, nay almost infantine expression, 
constitutes its peculiar charm, a slight and graceful figure, a quiet, lady- 
like, and unpretending manner, a soft and melodious voice, and a most 
gentle and winning smile — such were the guarantees of future excellence 
olfered the other evening by the trembling debutante, and cordially 
accepted hy the public, 

Allez iov jours, Mademoiselle Claiy^! plant your pretty little feet 
bravely and steadily oji the ladder of fame, and be sure that the hahituS, 
like 'I ihby Postelthwaite in the farce, will keep a hi on you. 

Our printers are often accused, and with reason, of occasional typo- 
graphical errors, but they seldom make so ingenious and so a propos a 
mist^ake as the one i am about to relate. The compositors of a Parisian 
theatrical journal, being lately engaged on a flaming article in praise of 
an actress tres d la mode, came to the following phrase as a wind-up to 
an outrageously fiilsome paragraph : — 

“ Enfin, e’est une veritable sorci^re.” When the foir object of these 
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eulogies, complacently casting her eye over the printed homage of her 
adorer, arrived at the passage in question, she read as follows ; — Eudn, 
e’est une veritable souriciere !** 

C Halt fiattenr I 

The indefatigable Dumas has just added a new link to hii chain of 
dramatic marvels ; and this time the prolific writer is neither de[)cndent 
for his success on the scene-painter or the costumier. Le (lomte 
Hermann ” like its more immoral predecessors “ Antony’* and “Teresa,” 
is qne of those thrilling episodes of modern life, the interest of which 
does not consist in a rapid succession of brilliant and dazasling tahlemu\\ 
but in the fierce struggles of conflicting passions, skilfully develojH'd by a 
master-hand. Some of the scenes are wonderfully effective, and fully 
ccpial any previous efforts of the author ; it is, moreover, but justice to 
add that his intentions are admirably carried out by the performers. 

Tliosc who have only seen Mclingue in his lighter mood, as the gay and 
gallant iV Arfngnatu or even as the omnipresent Monte^ Cristo^ can 
have little idea of the impressive energy, the deep impassioned feeling he 
has la\ ished on this new creation. There were moments during the first 
representation of “ Le Comte llcrinann” when the entire audience, breath- 
less with attention and symf)athy, awaited each coming word and gestun> 
with spell-bound anxiety, when each siiccessiA^e display of genvine emo- 
tion (for Mclingue is a true creature of impulse, deriving his inspirations, 
jiot from the calculations of art, hut from nature alone), eoinninnieated 
itself like an (d(‘ctrie shock to all present, even the most callous, the nu)«t 
biases. So true* is it that, if an artist would work on the feelings of otlu‘r8, 
he himst‘lf must be the first to feel. 

Melingue is ably, most ably supported by Laferricre and Mademoiselle 
Person ; and Rouvicre's impersonation of the deep designing villain, 
Fritz Sturler^ so abominably natural, that, if pomm.es cnites and 
sucli like missiles werci as much the order of the day at the Theatre Ili«- 
torique as tliey arc at the Funambules, he would have enjoyed a mono* 
poly of them. I cannot pay M. Rouvi^‘re a higher compliment. 

M. Monti guy, the worthy manager of the Gy mnase, has just disco- 
vered a new rei i[)c for enriching his treasury to the amount of I(),(M)C) 
francs. “ Viable!'' say my readers; “ 10,()00 francs! e'est unjoli denier! 
and how ?’* Simply thus. Me has engaged Mademoiselle Duverger at 
his theatre, a stipulated clause in the agreement being the forfeitme of 
the above sum in the event of either party breaking the contract. Now, 
as it is morally certain that before many months the fair Augustine will 
find rehearsing a bore, and acting a corvH^ the question liecomes merely 
one of time, and sooner or later the 10,000 francs will find their way into 
M. Montigiiy’s pocket. Q. E. D. 

PS. When a man retires to rest at six in the morning he is not likely 
to be fit for much that day. Such is my case; but yet, even at the risk 
of saying one thing when I mean anotner, my brain being in rather a 
topsy-turvy state, I must briefly chronicle the two important events of 
last night— the success of “ La Jennesse l>or6e” at the Ambigu, and^ 
above all, Mademoiselle’s Ozy’s soiree dan$ante» 

Of the first, first. When M. L4on Gozlan attempts to write a play 
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ahm he seldom attains to anything beyond a succeB d'eatime^ the mys- 
teries of dramatic effect being a sealed l^ok to him ; Jmt wh^; as in the 
present case, he takes unto himself a coUabarateur^ and that collahor^* 
teur an old hand like'M. Lockroy, he may fairly aspire to a succha d'arx 
gent “ La Jennesse Dor6e” is a carefully constructed drama, with sus- 
tained interest and well- contrasted character : it is, moreover, excellently 
played by Chilly, the beat actor on the Boulevard after Frederick Le-‘ 
maitre (who, by the by, was comfortably seated in a stalle de balc(m) 
and Madame Guyon. It was rumoured befi)re the performance that the 
piece contained sundry hits against the aristos^ and that in consequence 
the members of the Jockey Club were to be present eri masae to hiss any 
republican demonstrations in pit or gallery. Ears and eyes, nevertheless, 
exerted themselves in vain ; the hits were absent, and so was the Jockey 
Club ; the latter, however, subsequently mustered in high numerical force, 
where we will for an instant join them — chez Mademoiselle Ozy. 

If any one had forgotten the number of the fair lady’s abode, one 
glance at the open door, with its coloured lamps on each side of the stair- 
case, and its two sergeuis-de-ville on the threshold, would have reassured 
him. The Boulevard Poissonniere was thronged with admiring groups 
slowly returning home from the different theatres, and lingering to look 
upwards with a wistful glance at the gaily illuminated windows ; and far 
more wistful, indeed, would their glances have been had they known half 
the fun and merriment that was going on within I 

Fancy a charming suite of rooms, peopled with forty or fifty of the 
prettiest actresses in Paris, an interminable succession of dances of every 
kind, from quadrille to polka, from redowa to cotillion — not to mention a 
slight, very slight sotip^ou of another pas^ for whose iiarne J shall refer 
you to Mademoiselles Celeste Mogador or Rose Pompon, executed by 
that marvellously droll creature, La Boisgourtier, to the inspiring air of 
Drinn, drinn.” Fancy the majestic Nathalie, the fascinating Octave, 
the languishing Page, the graceful Marejuct, the pifjuiinte St. Marc, 
the lively Renaud, the merry Caroline Bader, the dark-eyed FIgeae, and 
those IK/ less attractive syrens, Constance, Juliette, Durand, Bertin, De- 
lorme, Posel, Valentin, and twenty or thirty more, whose (‘harms are freslicr 
ill my memory than their names. Fancy all these brilliant specimens 
of dramatic loveliness, in the prettiest and most seductive toilettes, 
dancing, chattering, laughing, flirting — in a word, enjoying themselves 
and conferring delight and enjoyment ou all around them ! Fancy 
Mademoiselle Ozy herself, perpetually intent on her hospitable duties, 
now here, now there, and ^ways everywhere ; now finding a vis-d-vis for 
some luckless couple in distress, now wliirling round and round in the 
mazy waltz, and that at five in the morning, as if she had not been doing 
the same thing ever since midnight! Fancy all this, reader fnon ami, 
and whatever else you like, for be assured that your liveliest flight of 
imagination can liardly approach the reality. Description can give no 
idea of such a scene, and happy is he who can say with the Habitue, 

Poi voulu voir; j’ai vul 
Paris, November 23rd, 1849. 
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MR. MAOREADIT S FARRWEIX F£EFOBMANO£6 AT THR HATMAREKT. 

The first tern of Mr. Macready’s engagement at the Bkymnrkeii ii 
now drawing to its close. After Christmas he will again appear at the 
same theatre, and that second ternj wdll probably last till about Mid- 
summer. 

The great enthusiasm with wliich he was welcomed on the first night 
of his appearance, and the crowded audiences that have been attracted to 
the Hay market every night of Mr. Macreadys performances, render this 
engagement the most important event of the theatrical season. 

Several sentiments were blended into the one strong expression of 
feeling which made the echoes of the Haymarket ring when Mr. 
Macready stood before bis audience in the character of Mathc.fh. 

In the first place, th(‘ro was the feeling of respect for the gentleman, 
who, during a lung career, has ever laboured to elevate the profession of 
which he is tlu' chief member. The greatest theatrical emincMiee bus 
often been connected with the most ecpiivocal social position ; but Mr, 
Macready has, before the world, combined within himself the character 
of the English actor and that of the English gentleman of the highest 
order. His private circle eornprehonds some of the first naTn(‘s in the 
literature and art of his (*ountry ; and while his worldly success in hii 
own path is almost without parallel, he is most honourably knoAvn as a 
liberal })atrou to those who have sought other roads to fame. His re- 
spective managements of Covent Garden and Drury Lane, at a time 
when there was no home for the legitimate drama, will ever be re- 
corded among the most signal events in the history of the English 
stage. Ho indeed laid himself open to the objections of tlume who 
maintained that by ovor-claboratc decoration the “ Huggestivc * character 
of the drama was crushed, and that the pn)|)er wmrk of the im- 
agination was anticipated by too material expedients. But when we 
recollect the style of decoration with which he embellishcMl his piee<*s 
— the antique grandeur of lus Coriolanus,’’ the |)erfect cla^sicality 
of his ‘‘ Acis and Galatea,” — we find, we must own, that liis productions 
rose far above the character of ordinary pageantry ; that stage decora- 
tion, so managed by him, was a high and a novel art; and that the imagi- 
nation of tl|e greater part of a mixed audience must hav(‘ been, not anti- 
cipated, but surpassed, by such admirable illustration. 

In the second place, there was, in the tribute paid to Mr. Macready, 
the recognition of the eminent artist — the laat of a race of illustrious 
actors who delighted the public as cotemporaries. His interpjpotation of 
the various parts he represents is differently ju<%ed by difieretit specta- 
tors; and perhaps those who have witnessed tm ^imgnaies of former days 
are less lavish of their praise than those who lived in the present 
generation only. But none can doubt the high intellectual character of 
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his acting; throughout his range of plays he alway^ in>pri|s4s his yidi< 
ence with the belief that all he does is founded on a careiRii study^f^d . 
that he is constantly actuated by the true artistic ambition of execnl£^f 
his conception to the utmost degree of perfection. In some of his chf-/ 
racters there is nothing left to desire. The slow misery of Werner^ 
the irritable activity of Richelieu^ are perfect in their kind ; and if we* 
turn to the Shakspearian repertoire, there is the fondness and the peevish- 
ness of Lear set forth with the highest degree of truth. We may re- 
mark that Mr. Macready’s appearance in “ Lear,” which followed the 
“ Macbeth'’ and the “ Hamlet," was treated almost as a second 
from his known excellence in that particular part. 

In the third place, the London public had to read a lesson to the 
Transatlantic ruffians who insulted Mr. Macready at New York and 
Philadelphia. Tlie parties engaged in the disgraceful tumults of those 
cities may learn, if they are capable of learning anything, the estimation 
in which a gentleman whom they thought fit to revile is held by the most 
fastidious metropolis of Europe. The measure of indignity offered in the 
United States has proved an additional stimulus to honour Mr. Macready 
in his own land. Having touched on this subject, vve must state our 
conviction that the American people is not in the least represented by the 
mob by which Mr. Macready was assailed. As far as we have heard the 
opinions of the Americans domiciled here, they have all regretted the 
taint cast upon their country by a few turbulent individuals. 

In the fourth and last place, the series of performances is intended to 
constitute a “ farewell and if the merits of Mr. Macready at all times 
call for acknowledgment, this is especially the case when he not only 
returns to his native country after a long absence, hut is about to quit for 
ever tlie public which has witnessed his triumphs. 


The Haymarket Theatre, which is so fortunate in the engagement of 
Mr. Macr<;ady, has also been lucky in an adaptation of the French comedy, 
Un Mari h la Campagne,” which, under the title of the “ Serious Fa- 
mily,” forms the staple commodity on “ off-nights." The manner in 
which Mr. Barnett, the adapter, has changed French devotees into 
** serious ” English does him great credit, and his piece is admirably 
performed by the Haymarket company. Our especial favourite, Miss 
Reynolds — so lady-like, so graceful, and so inobtrusive — becomes this 
season more charming than ever. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF I84a^ 

The descriptions and opinions of a qualified Englishman and an eye* 
.witness of the French Revolution were, even amidst the multiplicity of 
publications, a great desideratum. It is impossible for a Parisian to 
divest himself of the prejudices of party, and still less so of the halo of 
extravagance wdth which ho invariably invests contemporary events of a 
remarkable and exciting character. Captain Chamicr’s clear and vigorous 
apprehension of the truth, his easy discrimination of the real from the 
unrcnl, by divesting both the character and proceedings of late of all the 
glitter that is imparted to them by tho pens of Lamartine, (.'aussidibre^ 
and other French historians, presents us with the same facts in almost an 
extremes of nakedness and re{>robateness. Even if the common rule was 
followed in such a case of taking the middle lino between the two classes 
of writers it would still be bad enough. I'he revolution would remain a 
thing of accident, and therefore a stigma upon a nation, followed by a 
sanguinary struggle vvliicli is a stain upon the times wo live in, and a 
blur upon the boasted civilisation of the metropolis of the world. 

A Frenchman,” says Captain Chamier, is altogether an indescrih* 
able animal ; liis heart is in his heels. Nature formed him for a caperer ; 
he appears (|uite inciip/ihJe of sincerity, and will swear fidelitj' and alle- 
giance to half a liundrecl kings, without the smallest intention t>f keeping 
his promise.” 

lie is also, according to the same authority, given to another recrea- 
tion, of a more dangerous kind, and that is political discussions. The 
French, who, despite tlieir indecent and inelegant dances, and th(‘ir savage 
war-whoops, are (if we believe their own account of themstdves) the most 
accomplished and refined people in the whole world, also believe them- 
selves to be the cleverest people in the world ; tlieir national conceit on 
this point, continues (’a[)tain (liamier, is extraordinary, and he adds, 
after alluding to the luxury and the vice, the dishonesty and the decep- 
tion that reign in tho <!apital, “ With a population of this description, 
where every man believes himself out of his proper sphere, and whore 
every man declares liimself (|uite competent to take the situation of mi- 
nister of finance, or of public works ; and what is still more dcnlorahle, 
where every man is more or less a soldier, one cannot wonder that such 
sudden changes should occur as those we have lately witnessed ” 

We have elsewhere devoted a few pages to the consideration of tho 
social state of that city, in which, in tho words of an ohl diploinutist^ 

“ the streets are paved with deceit and falseliood ; and every sUtp a rnau 
takes in this city of vice is on the pathway ^of dishonesty and deception 
we need not therefore follow Captain Chamier in his corroborative re- 
marks. It is evidently, however, to the vices of the Parisians, their inter- 
ference in other persons' business and neglect of their own, their love of 
pleasure and luxury, their dissipation, profligacy, and gambling propensi- 
ties, and other sins, that^he traces the difficulties and the sufferings of tho 
nation, and that a future fall of despair alone presents itself to his eyes* 

Captain Chamier watched the progress of events on the 22nd of 
Review t^the French Revolution of 1848 : from the 24th of FebmS^TtM 
the Election of the First President. By Captain Chamier, R.N. 2 vola Becre* 
Benham, and Reeve. 
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February from a balcony exactly opposite the garden of the l^inistere 
des A ffaires Etrangeres ; but it was on his return home by the Champs 
Elys6es, he says, that the first slight collision occurred, and this was an 
attack made by the populace upon a solitary lancer riding a yary tired 
horse. Captain Chamier should, however, have said the first collision 
that he witnessed, for it is evident, hy his own subsequent showing, that 
the guaitl-house in the Avenue Matignon had been stormed and fired by 
that time. That awful w'ord to Frencli ears was also by this time heard — 
harricades ; but in feeding the fiaiiies at the guard-house, or picking up 
the pavement for barricades, (’aptain Chamier saw the gamim de Paris 
most active. Two boys, ho says, certainly neither of them seventeen 
years of age, made the barricade at the corner of the Rue Montaigne. 
Captain Chamier follows Lamartine and Caiissidiere in attributing the 
fatal shot fired at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to Lagrange ; but he is 
more explicit than any French writer in denouncing the conduct of the 
Kational Guard upon tliis great occasion. “ An armed population,’* he 
justly remarks, is the most fatal barricade against true liberty ; they 
are as often used to suppress as to support it ; atul when these feather- 
bed soldiers beeolr)(^ a political body they are as dangerous to th(3 state as 
a revolutionary army.” 

No new light is thrown upon the fatal contretemps that occurred iii 
the succession of ministries. “ Monsieur Thiers,” says Captain Chamier, 

shrinking from th(3 responsibility which a Clarendon would have courted 
and a Grey demanded, begged that Monsieur Odilon Rarrot might he 
president of the council !” General Lainoricicrc, our {lutlior says, would, 
had he received orders, have gallantly done his duty. The Duke de 
Nemours, he says, had before offered to ])Iace himself at the head of the 
troops. “ Sir,’* tlie king had replied, ** you are not yet regent ; wait my 
orders.” The duke, hurt hy the reproof, retired to his apartments ; and 
this may explain his absence on other occasions, which some have attri- 
buted to another and a less pardonable reason. Captain Chamier relates 
the king’s escape after Alexander Dumas’s version, and the lireakirig-up 
of the assembly from his own evidence, and he concludes the description of 
that ever-meinorable event hy saying, “ The nation was to decide, and 
yet the provisional government were named — or named themselves — in 
the presence of about *500 people at the most, out of 35, 000, ()()(), and 
took especial good care to call that election the universal opinion of the 
country. 

Never had any word such terrific effect n.s the word Jiepuhlic. From the mo- 
ment it was mentioned, all courage in this great nation seemed stifled: men F])oke 
with hesitation and with caution ; the guillotine was before their eyes, ruin staretl 
them in the face; and yet they bowed their heads, cried “ Vive la Ji^puhlu/ue T and 
bared tlicir bocks to the severe lash about to be inflicted. In after years this will 
appear incredible. A nation, famed for its valour— a nation which, under Na- 
poleon, conquered the vast extent between the Pyramids and Moscow, whoso very 
name created fear and alarm throughout Eiirope, to whom kings lK)Wcd and 
emperors capitulated — that such a nation could be frightened at a word ! — that 
all the provinces should accept what they all feared — that a street Smeute in Paris, 
and a declaration made in noisy acclamations by, at the most, five hundred moo, 
should Ih' unresistingly accepted, with the consciousness of min, by thirty -five 
milHons of people — this is a cowardice of which the history of tlie world can give 
no parallel. Whore were all the nobility of this great country ? people proud ot 
their rank and privileges, men of fortune, of talent, of supposed courage— where 
were the mass of independent citizens who existed but by onler, and whose grow- 
kig riches marked the increase of commerce and the tide of prospcrily-^wiid 
where were the National Guards of Paris, a body composed of all the house- 
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holders and shopkeepers who grew opulokt by the ioflnx of atnuigcn and the 
allurements of the court ? 

Captain Chamier, spcakite individually of the French, savf that there 
are among them many of the finest of mauhind — men of the highest 
honour and repute— brave, chivalrous, generous — real patriots, ** The 
pens of all the writers in creation,” he in one place observes, “ cannot 
bestow sufficient praise on the Parisians for their honesty during the 
excesses of the revolution but the gallant captain has also what he 
terms an unmitigated horror of all people who pretend to be either more 
patriotic or pious than their neighbours ; and wliile he praises tlie 
Parisians individually, he scourges them ‘‘generally/’ with an unsparing 
pen. ‘‘ Certainly,” he says in conclusion, ‘‘ the annals of history can 
scarcely [jarallel a crown so lost, without even a struggle — a ilight so 
ignominious and disgraceful — a nation so disloyal — a panic so universal — 
a king so disguised — or a peojde so treacherous.” 

The most fatal of all expressions, Captain Chamier says, is the per- 
petual “ Enjiu (/ue raulez-vovs accompanied by the inevitable shrug of 
the shoulders. During the hottest of the 24th of Febninry, ho adds, 
he endeavoured to rouse some of the National Guard to defend tlie 
crown, by representing to them the horrors of tlio fonner revolution. 
“ C'eU hum rvY//,” was the ajiswer ; ‘‘ 7nais euftn que vouhz-rauH 
When the Republic was declared, at the desire of a handlid of raga- 
muffins, tile nation accc[)ted it with the evjin que voulez-vouti f and the 
appropriate shrug! 

Tlie French are not s]»arin|? of their crilieiHm of other counlric's : the) ealil 
themselves tlu* centre of eivilibuiion, the sanctuary of the arts an4 seienees, tlu^ 
nest of poetry, and the eonsuiinuation of ( hivalry ; yet they drive alnnit u fut ox, 
have a pack of half-naked women and aavaj^es hoppiiij^ alxait the animal, and 
retain in this wonderful refut’c for the destitute all the folly of a uatiou of heathen 
tinicb. As for their cliivalry, the twenty-fourth of February is (juite Bufflelcnt 
proof of t/a//. • 

Tlie Freneli must not he astonished it‘ tlu^v themsedves are »M*vereiv critieiiM'd, 
since day after day they ‘‘play such fantastic tricks before hi^h Ihsaveif’ as 
make quietin' nations ilouht inucli if France, instead of heiiii; the hirthpiuce of 
the arts, is not one Jarj^e national Charmtvn, 

After di'scribing the cdubs \vhu;h succeeded to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, with the graphic pen of an eye-witness, Captain Chamier adds — 

By degrees the clubs liecamc partially deherte4l: nothing outlives thr<*e months 
in France; she is a tickle female, ever changing, inconstant in her govcrnincnts as 
in her afti'ctions, juid this arises from that envy, hatred, amPmaliei' ugainsl all 
who succeed. A Fnmcliman can pardon anything in his friend, hul sueeiss; let 
a man arrive at riches, greatness, and power, and every jaxulle in Paris w ill howl 
at hjs heels, and snap at his shoes. Her bt»st g»>vernmt*nt is a tyranny,- the lt>efit 
■ecurity for Ihiris is a state of siege. JAberty is the most extreme of all possible 
possibilities: it is a word frequently used, and never understood, 'flic lilxTty of 
the press, for exanqile, is another chimera; the liberty of the pi^rson another. 
I'he lilKTty to assemble, doubtful; the liberty of opinion, quite imjKXM^ible. We 
are told in every street in Paris, that the French are the most ttlucaied, the nkost 
iiiveutive of niunkiiid; that genius resides in the Valley of the lSome,--«fid yet 
behold its works. 

Again, and in a similar strain, when noticing the aliuincc proposed by 
these complaisant conspirators with Englaiid, when it waa asserted by 
the red republicans of the day, as it has since been by die freetradiiig 
fraternising Eutopists of our own country, that France and England are 
united by bonds of peace and fraternity-— that Dover and Calais are tibe 
bills of two cooing doves— Captain Clmnncr says— 
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In vain they gave the fraternal hug ; — ^they like us not, and like us less now 
than ever. The steady greatness of the country, the determination to preserve 
order, and to suppress, if only by special const^es* stads, all rebellion and revo- 
lution, can never be pardoned by the party iiPFrance who act; the party who 
speak will give as much praise as words can convey. 

We particularly notice this, because in the midst of the apparent enthusiasm of 
friendship for the once perfidious Albion, we were present at a ragged demon- 
stration which formed in the Place de la Concorde, and over the heads of which 
floated the flag of Ireland and its harp. Ah ! here, indeed, was something like the 
beginning of a disorganisation of tlie British empire! Of all the miserable 
failures which afterwards happened to that unfortunate country, this was the 
greatest. Wc were present at the muster, and we can assert that not one hundred 
people formed that demonstration, and one half of those were Frenchmen ; but 
it w’as tlic* nianner in which this mob was received, — the loud acclamations which 
welcomed the ragged school of republicanism, — which struck us forcibly, and 
convinced us that, whilst tlu; hand of fraternity was extended, the heart of hatred 
beat quickly. The (German dcinonstrntioii wnis on a better scale. The I*olisli 
was an accumulating tide, and every now and then a very kindly disposed mass 
of x^oople, with the resolution to revolutionise the worhl, shouted out in loud 
chorus, “ Vive Ve.nfcr^ Vive la yuillotinc,'' and ** a has (out le numde.’' Tliese were 
sweeping reformers with a vengeance, an<l had harness: d themselves to the car ot 
disorder, resolved to drag it tlirough all the blood of Europe. 

tlj3on the election of the Asscmhly, tlie whole electeil of the national 
sovereignty, the result of universal suHVage, Captain Clniinier remarks, 
had one and all cried with powerful lungs — la RvinthUqim^" and 
yet it was well known tluit at least 650 out of the 950 were firm 
believtjrs that the republic could not last, and that a return to loyalty 
was inevitable. The anncMl populace, the clubs, and tlie red rejiub- 
licaiis, kc'iit all royalist manifestations in check. It would be an insur- 
mountable task, adds tlie captain, to detail e.xactly how the chamber was 
constituted. 'I'he Carlist x>arty had favoured the revolution, in order to 
march over its ruin to a restoration ; the Orleans dynasty was reviled, 
abused, and insulted — they liad comxinimised their position, from the want 
of common energy and daring ; the republicans held the yeins, but they 
knew that, in every house where a whisiier was conlidtMitial, they were 
termed canaille, ^Jolcu7\s, hriga7i(Js ; the red cap was not laid aside, and 
Blanqni, Barbhs, and Flotte wi ve there, anxious to change a mild re- 
public into a reign of terror. In the account of the insurri^ction of the 
loth of May, Captain Chamlcr gives a curious version of Lamartine's 
resciu* by the citizen Uirshler, made under the ju’etonee that his wife was 
taken ill. Lamartine himself has buried so humble a liict under his 
usual grandiloQ|ucut phraseology ; but the Englishman ohsiTvcs, “ If M. 
Uirshler could generously stop forward, jienctrate the thick crowd, and 
succeed in withdrawing* Lamartine from his rather perilous position, 
could not one be found out of 200.000 bravo Ahitional (Guards to have 
got at any minister, informed himself of the true state of affairs, and 
asked the wishes and directions of the government? The 15t}i of May, 
even to us who witnessed it Troni the beginning to the eud, in the most 
incomprehensible day in the history of the world. Wc defy even Lamar- 
tine to describe or defend it.” 

Discussing the subject afterwards more leisurely, Captain Chamicr is 
inclined to the opinion that the insurrection in Paris on the above day 
was but a portion of a loug-premeditated conspiracy, which embraced 
many other places ; for, on the same day, almost all the great towns in 
France broke out into revolt. On that day, also, the students and the 
secret societies of Vienna became insurrectionists, and on tliat day tiie 
revolution in Naples was commenced. 
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Upon this second attempt at a revolution, Captain Chamier remarks^ 

We consider tlie French republic a ^eat European nuisance, and we Ixsliere 
that such is the general opinion in France. Had Blanqui and Biurb^s succeeded, 
there is no doubt that much bloofl would have been shed, but tlie provinces would 
soon have revolted ; the reign of terror might Imve had a mouth’s duration, a 
forced loan might have boon, and would have been resorted to; thousaiidvS would 
liave quitted l*aris, and ruin and desolation might have liecome almost fashion- 
able ; but tile pcojile so foml of revolutions would have made another revolution, 
and a return to wliat is iiievitable—a monarchy — would long ere this have changed 
the face of Europe. 

* In the mean time, these curious people called the revolution the mnrrho feivUimtim; 
the very a(‘ts which would disgrace Goths or Vandals were digiiiilcd by this expres- 
sion. Poverty, baiilirui>tcy, ruin, stagnation of all aifairs, but the coiurociion of 
revolts; Avar,— and the worst of w^ara,— a civil war inevitable; the lowest of the 
loAv struggling Avitli the uburpers of power, every useful art paruly«t»d, every 
source of riclies dried up, every man discontented,— such is the French iflea (and 
the w'urds are (Jeiieral C'nvaignacV) “ti/ the march of civilisation'" 

Of (Icneral Cavalgnac, who rose to distinction upon this insurrection. 
Captain Cliamier says, ‘‘he docs not possess that lirinness of ehara<‘ter 
for Avhich, from his acts, ayc should be inclined to give him credit; his 
features are harsh and severe, Imt there is a vacillation of conduct I'asily 
traced throughout his administration.” 

The events of the ever-nicmorable three days of Juno arc related iit 
the same clear, concise, and picturesque Janguago tliat pervades tills most 
int(TCbti ng Avork. C’aptain Chamier was either witness of, or took part 
in, every leading oceurrence. He even eonvey(*d a desjiateh from the 
NortluTii Hallway station to Cavaignac. Yet it was dangerous to he out 
in the street^, or almost to look out of a Avindovv, whilst these fearful 
events were going on. 

All th(‘ military discipline of a state of siege avus vigoroiiHly enforccMl. Not a 
person Avas allowed to look out of a Avindow. Tlic cloors Avert* (k‘sir«*d to be kept 
closed, the shutters open, and every house to be illuminated. During tlu* day, witle 
out any ^umnnrns for pedestrians to clear the Houlevards, a divisitai of cavnlr)^ 
rode <les])eratc*ly along the pavenieiit.s, and we had al>oul as narrow an csciiptMd' 
our lives, from the insane charge on luirmlesH people, as evi*r avc nanc'inljtr. A 
friend of ours remarked, that he saAv us jump through un oju-ning hanlly l>ig 
enough to admit a rabbit. 'J’his wanton mischief fell heavily on the olicdieut dra- 
goons; tlie irottoir Avas t<a) smooth for their liors(*s, AA’hich fell in great numlnTs, 
and th<* lialf-stunned riders Avere rescued by' the very pt'oph? they cndeavuunxl to 
annihilate. 

Every lady, howoATr great her rank, w'as searched l>y sentinels placed at the 
corner of eaeli stR‘et; and tins was Kometimes dtjiie m> v<*ry ungallantly by these 
urchins of the Garde M<ibilti, that we suav an Englisli lady of considt*rahle IjIcmhI 
box the cars of one of the rrctoriaii Guard of Paris, H 

The chief novelty in Captain Chamicr's account of this insurrection ipi 
the importance he attaches to a certain Pujol, who fell in the conflict. 
The gallant captain terminates his narrative of th(*se «ad and mernorahle 
events by saying, As long as Paris is France, so long will the country 
be in great and imminent peril. The sy^eni of centralisation is a failure; 
and if, thr«>iighout this great country, the decree of a few jiolitical mouii- 
tehanks, who for a moment secure the reins of government, is to be 
accepted everywhere, if men have not the coura^ to be united to resist 
usurpation, then revolution after revolution may do expected, and 8tre€»t 
emeutes grow into a government.*' 

Captain Chamier openly expresses his conviction that Ledru-Rollln 
was connected with the invasion of the Chamber on tlie 15th of May, 
and that he was by no means an unconcerned spectator of the instiirec* 
tionary movement in June. Our author, it is also to be observed, attributes 
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the fall of Cavaignac solely to the incompetency and disgrace of Marrast 
and the party of the National^ to which he had allied himself. “ Ca- 
vaignac/' says Alexander Dumas, “ was forced to wear the robe of 
Kessus, which was now devouring him in its flames.” 

We will conclude with two more brief extracts, the last of which con- 
tains also Captain Chamier’s concluding aspirations : — 

Well did M. Dumas say, “What must surrounding nations think of us? If 
they are friendly, they will pity us; if enemies, they will despise us,” This we 
can boldly assert, that, amongst the higher orders of the French, England has ad- 
vanced in tlieir estimation by her firm resolution to put down all insurrectionary 
movements ; and whilst she hospitably receives and shelters the sovereigns who 
are hurled from their thrones, and forced to seek shelter in a foreign land, she 
extends with equal liberality her shield of protection to the more unfortunate 
victims who, led forward in insurrection by false promises, arc, in their turn, 
obliged to seek a foreign asylum. In this country the dethroncrl king, and the 
traitor wlio dethroned him, become equally protected by the law; and, whilst we 
respect fallen dignity, and pay a just meed of merit to the sovereign, we do not 
visit upon the traitor the hiss of merited contempt. 

We trust republican France will profit by this example; and, if she carefully 
reviews her last two years’ history, she will find, in her progress of civilisation, 
that she has fallen from comi)arativc liberty into slavery, and Iroiii honour into 
contempt. 

Wo leave the subject full of the sincere hope that, this great and delightful 
country, as Clod made it, may not longer he marred by man; — that, however 
serious her trials may be, there will yet spring up honest men capable of steering 
the vessel of tile state through the storms wliich threaten her; and, as we are 
morally (H)nvinced that a return to a monarchy is absolutely necessary for tlie 
cmlit of till* state as well as to restore society to its former elegance and affluence, 
we only hope that, in the struggle, the nobility and gentlemen of France, united 
with the honest tradesman and the National Guard, will, when the moment 
arrives, act in such j)erfcet harmony as will prevent the eflUsion of blood or the 
waving of the red flag of terror. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ENGLISH.=^ 

“The English,” says Mrs. Whitaker (a Parisian lady, we suppose, who 
has married an Englishman), “are a very extraordinary nation: at one 
moment you are surprised at their wonderful ingenuity, and at another 
you are equally astonished at many things that would seem to denote 
them in a state of primitive barbarity.” 

This state of primitive barbarity is, it appears, manifested most glaringly 
in the P^nglish not being a dancing nation, and not treatii'g professors of 
dancing (MadaHie Georgansky, we presume, as she appears to have a 
share in the undertaking) with becoming respect. It is also manifested 
in prejudices with regard to what is “respectable” and what is not ; in 
the stalls of coflee-houses being separated by high planks; in the absurd 
veneration of Shak.speare ; in the barbarous exclusion of ladies from 
clubs ; in ladies not being brought up to employments, and being, in the 
greater number of instances, taught to look out for themselves, and many 
witliout a dowry ; in the absence of public amusements on Sundays ; in 
the neglect of sirop dc groseilles at supper-tables ; in the languor, listless- 
ness, and inertness of young ladies, in their not frequenting public balls ; 
and once more, again, in their being too lazy, or eating too much, to 
patronise dancing and its professors. Lucky it is that the latter can rest 
their feet a moment, and, taking up the pen, can retort, justly or unjustly, 
upon the nation which treats their art with such indignity. 

*" Letters on the Manners and Customs of the English. By Mrs. Whitaker. 
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SHIRLEY.* 

“ Jane Etre” was a clever and powerfully- written woric. There was 
novelty in the style, freshness in the incidents, truth and masculine vigour 
in the delineation of character, and considerable interest in the story. It bad 
its faults, but they were such as an original thinker, unwilling to Imj fettered 
by ordinary rules, would be most likely to fall into ; indeed they were* not 
without a certain charm, for they indicated a luxuriant fulness of mind 
which only required pruning to send forth healthier shoots. “ Jane 
Eyre,^' as a first work — if such it were — accomplished much ; but it held 
out the promise of greater things hereafter. 

After reading “ Shirley” we will not say that the promise has been 
altogether broken to the hope,” but we must confess to being disap- 
pointed. 

“Shirley” has all the faults of “Jane Eyre,” and many of its own 
beside. 1 larsh aspects of character are again sketched as freely and re- 
pulsively as before, but they are not left tt> stand or fall by their own 
merits; to balance the j)icture, an attempt is made to develop milder and 
more attractive qualities of mind, but in the effort the author into 

a degre(‘ of prosiness and weakness whicli shows only too clearly that he 
had better have left the hous(*hold virtues to more congenial care. 

The forte of “ Currer Bell” (for so we must call the writer, for want 
of a inorii certain nomenclature) is vig<nir, shrewdness, hard-hitting, and 
a keen sense of hu?nan imperfecthms ; not unaccompanied, however, by 
deep feeling, tenderness even, and an acute perception of the workiugs 
of the heart both in man and woman. Yet with all these qualifications, 
he has failed to produce in “Shirley” a novel that interests throughout. 

There is, in the first place, the great defect of a very ineflicient story; 
there are longueurs wliicli leave us yawning when we ought to he hurry*' 
ing on ; the incidents are neither dramatic nor important, though on one 
or two occasions there is great straining for efl’eet ; and the whole is over- 
laid w'itli a special affectation wo were not prepared to meet with in one 
who usually goes so directly to the point. We allude here to the con- 
stant ri'ciirrenco of French phrases, and tin* introduction oven of whole 
speeclies and dialogues, lugged in, for no earthly purpose that we can 
see, save to sliow that since “Jane Eyre” was written the author ban 
been busily occupied in acquiring the French languOjTO, and is resolved 
the public shall be aware of the fact. ^ 

The merits of “ Shirley” consist chiefly, in our opinion, of character 
hap})ily described, and of clever dialogue naturally and forcibly expressed. 
The family of the Yorkes, old Mr. llelstone, “the Cossack” rec*tor, the 
three curates, and Mr. Sympsoii, “ a man of spotless res|>ectability, wony- 
iiig temper, pious principles, and worldly views,” are amongst the 
examples of the former ; of the latter we might adduce countless instanees 
had we sjiace for quotation. 

There is one peculiarity which, whether it be noted for praise* or biamfi, 
or simply on account of its oddity, is observable in this novel as mueh 
as in its precursor : and this is the singular way in which the geoerably 

♦ Shirley. A Talc. By Currer Bell, Auior ^ “ Jane Eyre.” 3 vols. Mfb, 
XSlder, and Co. 
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of the dramatis personce make love. In Homers tragedy the hero 
says, 

ril woo her as the lion woos his bride; 

but in Shirley’’ the lovemaking seems constructed from a pattern of 
which the exemplars are wild cats. Every endearment is a scratch, 
every approach to sentiment a snarl. Smiles and tears, sighs and soft 
speeches, find no place in the vocabulary of Currer Bell;” but, in their 
stead, we have abundance of sparring, sarcasm, hoine-truths, and epi- 
grammatic thrusts— gladiatorial rather than tender. This state of things 
is frequently a consequence of marriage; with the author of “ Shirley” 
it is tlie precursor. We scarcely know which deserves the preference. 

Currer Bell” had already exhibited something of a wilful teni]>era- 
merit; it is more apparent in this work than the last. ‘^Jane Eyre” 
was a surprise; and, whether justly or not in all cases, was almost univer- 
sally praised. This praise has rendered the author somewhat overweening 
and flippant. Instead of seeking diligently to amend past errors, and 
improve future productions, he negligently commences tlie present woyIl 
with an assurance that the reader is not to expect to find anything 
“exciting” in it. Unfortunately, he has only too faithfully kept his 
word. There is no excitement from the first page to the last. “ 8hijrlpy” 
would have been much more agreeable reading than it is hail such 
been the case. We are not, indeed, enabled to predict from the 
beginning tlie precise nature of the sequel. We do not absolutely see, 
“ as from a tower, the end of all,” but, what is more detrimental to the 
interest of the story, we feel that we care little what the end may chance 
to be. Whether Shirley marries Moore, or Moore weds Caroline, or 
either, or neither, or both, is a matter of supreme indifference to the 
reader, when once he has made their acquaintance, lie likes to hear 
them talk, for their conversation is, for the most part, shrewd, sensible, 
amusing, and often eloquent, but— the rest is blank. J^oiia tout— as the 
author would say. 

It is time for us to be a little more particular, and describe what 
there is of the story. It may be briefly disposed of. 

“ Shirley” is the history not so much of the personage whose name 
gives the title to the novel as of a young and enterprising cloth- 
manufacturer, half Belgian half Yorkshiremau, named Robert G6rard 
Moore, the descumdant, on his father’s side, of a race of niill-owners, and 
on that of his mother of a commercial house at Antwerp. It is owing 
to this hybrid origin, we imagine, that we are inundated with “ Currer 
Bell’s” display of French phraseology ; perfection in the knowledge of 
which is insisted upon at every turn. Robert Moore is one of throe 
children ; he has an elder sister, Ilortense, a pattern of Flemish pro- 
priety, pedantic, formal, and disagreeable. Robert comes next, and is, 
in the estimation of his sister and other ladies, a Iuto of the first water ; 
the list is closed by a younger brother, Louis, a tutor in a private 
family, of whom we see nothing till the beginning of the third volume, 
when he plays the part of the Deus ex mac/ima,. and clumsily solves the 
only enigma the story can boast of. 

The father of Robert Moore had been unsuccessful in business, and 
die chief object which his son has in view is the re-establishmcut of his 
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father’s reputation by liquidating all lus debts. For this purpose he 
comes back to the paternal mill at the head of one of the glens (or gills) 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and devotes his best energies to his 
cloth manufacture, encouraging new inventions in machinery, employing 
them, and bpcoming eminently unpopular amongst the hand-workers. The 
penud of time is the year 1812, when the “ Orders in CounciF* proved 
so heavy a clog to manufacturing enterprise; and in spite of his perse- 
verance, ability, and courage, it is with difficulty Moore can make head 
against the luinierons impediments that bar his way to fortune. The 
vicissitudes of a mill -owner’s life, his cares, his anxieties, his quarrels, 
and his struggles, fill the greater part of the first volume, relieved by 
sketches of his neighbours and relations; one of whom, his cousin, Caro- 
line Hclstone (tlie gentlest of “ Currer Bell’s” creations), falls desperately, 
and, as it seems, hopelessly, in love with him. Not that Robert Moore 
might not have ‘‘ owned the soft impeachment” if he had Imd time or 
thought to give to affairs of the heart ; but he is too much engn)S8ed 
with the necessity of labouring in his mechanical vocation, until Shirley 
Kecldar, an heiress of “a thousand a-ycar” (!), and the lady of the 
manor on which the young mill-owner is a tenant, makes her appearance. 
An intercourse is rapidly established between Shirley and Moore, at the 
same time that an eternal friendship” is sworn by the heirt^ss and 
Ckirnline Ilelstone. Moore falls in love, or fancies he falls iti love, with 
Shirley, and even goes the length of fancying that Shirley falls in love 
■witli him; Caroliue s affection is unrequited, and she pines, hut pines 
heroically. If we were able to quote we might do so here with advan- 
tage to the antlior, for we have seldom met with .sounder advic(^ than the 
stern counsel which is proffered for the cure of unrequite<l juission. 
Caroline’s subsequent condition, too, is well described, and the reason why 
she does not die of love — or consumption — admirably told. 

Rut if she does not die of the malady, wlih h. ns Beatrice said of it long 
ago, ue\er kills, she is brought to death’s door by it, an easterly wind 
ns.sistlng, Jler illness is faithfully related ; hut the author might have 
spared his trouble, for w^c knew from the first that it was impossible it 
could ever be meant to end fatally. These fictitious killings, and 
pictured deathbeds, are the very comnmnplaee of novelists ; the heroine 
always survives them ; you feel assured that there is not the slightest 
occasion for sympathy, and you skip the details as you would shut your 
tyes to the items of the apothecary’s bill presented afterwards. ^II the 
purpose of Caroline’s illness is to make her discover in her nurse her 
‘Mong-lost mother” (as the melodramas say), a. discov(‘ry which the 
reader, as W'cll as Shirley, had long made, though without giving rise 
(in him) to any emotion of pleasure, for a more boring uninteresting 
individual than Caroline’s ‘‘parent” it is not often one’s lotto meet with, 
e/en in real life. Mrs. Pryor — such is the lady’s mm de guerre while 
she officiates as Shirley’s governess — is a femme incomprUe, the widow of 
a spendthrift husband ; she has disappeared, no one knows why or where- 
fore, leaving Caroline when an infant to the care of her uncle the rector, 
and comes back again, as it would appear, to become a convenient ston- 
gap. Here again we might quote, espec^ly producing that splenm 
passage in which Caroline determines that her parent” shall in future 
nave “ a black satin dress for Sundays— a real satin— not a satinet, ot 
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any of tlie sbams;'’ but we shfmld be sorry to expose the slough of 
twaddle into which the author has dived. 

Iti the mean time Robert Moore’s affairs do not prosper. He borrows 
5000 /. of Shirley, and the readiness with which she lends the money 
strengthens him in his belief that the story of Titania and the Athenian 
weaver was no fable. He awakes eventually to the truth, and finds 
himself— as Bottom did — an ass. He has the courage and manliness to 
reveal his folly to his friend Hiram Yorke ; and, the tale told, he is shot 
at from behind a stone wall, severely wounded, and carried off to his 
fnend’s house, where (of course) he aoesn’t die — where he is visited by 
Caroline, who has got well again, and where he finds out, though he 
does not so then, that after all Caroline is his first and only love. 

The cases of Robert Moore and Miss Helstone are thus disposed of, 
but Shirley Keoldar is still on the tapis. Her matrimonial fate is still 
in abeyance. Country squires in plenty and a poetical baronet offer 
themselves in vain. She has all along had a secret yearning for the 
tutor in her uncle Mr. Sympson’s family, who taught her French! 
This gentleman is Louis Moore, the younger brother of Robert, quite as 
handsome, quite as tall, and even more of a hero than the distinguished 
mill-owner. It is in this part of the work that those love-passages chiefly 
occur the character of which we have already described. Louis and 
Shirley have long loved each other, but both have refrained from making 
it apparent — the first on account of his dependent position, the last from 
womanly pride. Hence the sort of duel that follows, which ends as 
many such encounters do — in close alliance. The explanation between 
them is in some degree prepared by a confidential communication made 
by Shirley to Louis respecting an accident that has befallen her. The 
accident is in ‘‘ Currer Bell’s” most forcible vein. She has been bitten in 
the arm by a dog supposed to be mad ; has cauterised the part with an 
Italian iron, with a stoicism worthy of a Spartan, but cannot conquer 
the apprehension that hydrophobia will be the inevitable result ; and in 
this belief, makes her will, tells Louis all about it, and exacts from him a 
solemn promise that, instead of sufteriiig her to be smothered by her 
uncle,” lie will witVi bis own hands administer a quietus in the shape of a 
strong narcotic. Consideringthe difficulty there is in getting a rabid patient 
to swallow anything liquid, a few drops of prussic acid would have been the 
safer prescription. Shirley, however, is quitte pour la pear. She does 
not go mad, though she almost drives her uncle out of his senses by the 
cool avowal of her love for Louis Moore. Mr. Sympson hisults her; the 
tutor is roused, he gives himself to the demon,” springs upon the pec- 
cant relative, hurls him into “ another apartment,” and if only withheld 
by “ Mrs, Gill,‘ the housekeeper,” from giving him the coup de grace by 
strangulation. Having settled this question, there only remains one 
more ; and when the Sa>y is fixfed, Sliirley Keeldar becomes the wife of 
Louis Moore. The same day witnesses the marriage of Caroline Hel- 
stone with his brother Robert, who, the the Orders in Council” being 
now taken off, is left in a fair way of making the fortune he had so long 
desiderated. 

Such is the stwy of Shirley. With author’s acknowledged powers, 
it might have been a great deal better. * Let us hope that the next novel 
by iht same hand may not, in defiance, be worse. 
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THE GOLDEN CALF.* 

The personalities of this work are carried too far to be hy any poaal** 
bility agreeable to the living characters who are portrayed tbereiii* 
And they are, indeed, somewhat oljectionable upon general grounds^t 
The prodigality and speculative mania of the day has also been much 
too universal to have required, for its exposure, to place a welLknown 
andt‘ unfortunate peer, and an equally well •known and more reprehen- 
sible commoner, in contrast. Scarcely a member of society but was 
affected by the frenzy of the day ; and the detestable paganism of the 
land we live in — the positive idolatrous worship of tlie Golden Calf— • 
and the sham practices of a faith which abhors worldliuess — <*ould be 
efficiently lashed and reviled without having rcjcourse to other than 
general i mpersonations. 

The author has veiled himself under the fiat of the Times for the 
system adojited. Suggesting “ Railway Frauds’’ as a subject for a theaif, 
that great organ of public opinion remarked, that “ pleasing sketches 
might be given of the great speculators, who, in the pursuit of wealth, 
were utterly careless of what hearts they might break, what families 
they might ruin, or what degree of infamy might attach to their own 
names. So that he winnowed his facts well, and discharged his self- 
apf)ointcd task in a sjiirit of conscientiousness and integrity, an author 
might deal boldly witli names iu such a manner, and l>e utterly fearless 
of consefjuences. Lord Denman and a Middlesex jury would coristituto 
an awkward tribunal for any infamous speculator who should pLeaisc to 
consider the history of liis rascality a libel.*’ 

This, it is to be observed, was written when the feelings of honourable 
men were aroused to revenge upon the deliberate plunderers of society 
the losses wiru,*h that society had been macle to experience by their tur- 
pitude and their avarice, (’aimer reflection would now make the same 
writer feel that those losses have been of far too serious and too grave a 
character to be treated of by stoiy or fleiion, however pointed or however 
true. The (mlprits are so deeply condemned by many a sufTering family, 
so ignomiiiiously exposed in the pillory of public opinion, that hia 
would be indeed a bold and clever pen that could lower them further, or 
make their memories more detested. The pages of the “ (Golden Calf” 
are, however, happily enlivened by less painful subjects and ilhistraiioii# 
of tlie same idolatry in less repulsive and unpleasant aspects. a« among 
politicians, the clergy, and the professions, and even among tlie forrigu 
harpies who flock over in the disguise of syrens and sylphs to ease this land, 
of wealth of its superfluous rich^. Eveiy blow struck at abooikiatiosis 
which have in this countzy laid literature and art, taste and feeling# 
virtue, goodness, and even piety, prostrate before the inamtnoit ol^ rtclies, 
cannot, however, despite any defects, be hailed otherwise than as a blow 
given in a right direction. 


* The Golden Calf : csr, l^rodigaiity ai^ BpecuUtion in the Nineteenth €entii>y« 

3 vols. T. C. Newby. 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND OF 
SUNNYSIDE.* 

The adpairers of tlic genuine Scotch novel 'will be delighted with tliese 
fio-called Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland of Sunny side.” 
The prevailing tone of piety, the deep knowledge of human nature veiled 
in simplicity of expression and almost uncouth language, revive in the de- 
scriptive portions some of the best things of Galt, in the epistolary the 
candour and straightforwardness of Mrs, Grant of Laggau: — 

“ It lias often conic into niy head,” says the author, “that, seeinp: the threads 
of Providence have many times a serahlanco of ravelling, it would he for edifica- 
tion totnu'e out one here and one there, that folk might see how w(‘ll woven the 
W'cb was into which the Almighty’s hand hiul run them. I doubt not tlie world 
will think me bold, being hut a quiet woman of discreet years and small riclics, ia 
having such an imagination as that it could be the better of hearing the like of 
my homely story; nevertheless, seeing there are many young folk who arc hut 
beginning for their own liand and know not wbat may befall them, I think it is 
right to set down here what has come to pass in my corner of this grcj.t earth, and 
within my own knowledge.” 

The reader will judge, even by this brief extract, of the spirit In which 
the work is conceived and the language in which it is penned. The con- 
versational parts are, indeed, sometimes so thoroughly Scottish as to be 
almost incomprehensible to a southern. What little story there is, is well 
told. The reader’s heart is at once won by the kind, unselfish, artless 
Mrs. Margaret, and his interest is as quickly aroused in the fate of the 
chi Id -heroine, Grace, so intelligent and so good, and who is kept in igno- 
rance of her birth and wealth by a worthless father and impcrio\is 
\ fashionable aunt. The manse, as it is here depicted, and Snnnyside itself, 
ayo piettti'e5 of exemplary devotmnal life rare enough on this side of tin* 
border. ‘We do not know, inoeed, that in Scotland itself there exists 
generally so much religious innocency and observance as is practised by 
this sweetest and meekest of maiden aunts. The characters that dwell 
at both are also sketched with a bold, yet a delicate hand. All are true 
to nature: Claud, Mary, Mrs. Elphinstone, Allan her son, and the 
Dominie (indispensable to a Scotch novel), are admirable contrasts to the 
more imaginary and less real wickedness of the great city — Edinburgh. 

The great object of the author has indeed evidently been to illustrate 
the advantages of firmness of principle and purity of life; and this is 
cfTected by throw ing a young person, exposed by the circumstances of her 
birth, position, and connections to evil, after an education of the purest 
and most religious character, into a very imaginary, bad, and corrupt world, 
from which she is, after sore trials, restored to a home of virtue and hap- 
piness under circumstances of deepest interest. Novels with such ob- 
jects and purposes in view, and those pleasantly and efficiently wrought 
out, are always sure of so general a reception as to render the critic’s task 
a work of supererogation. 


. * Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside. Written by 
Herself. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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, HANDS NOT HEARTS* 

We welcome a new name into the world of literature, heiug* dfsured, 
by a dehut so promising*; as the novel which bears the above titlei that 
the author will not be \ou^ before she wins herself a liigh place in it It 
is seldom that one meets in a first attempt — and such we believe this is-^ 
with so much insight into character and shrewdness of observation as are 
contained in these volumes. They are the indications of a niirul that has 
studied w’atehfully ami reflected closely. The theme which Miss Wilkin- 
son has chosen to illustrate is, as the title implies, the melancholy senti- 
ment of the doubting Othello, of which Desdemona was unable to speak ; 
and she has shown licrself well skilled in the hlason of this “ new he- 
raldry.” Sh(* hasr exemplified wuth great truth and feeling the misery 
attendant iijam marriages made either from comwnarice^ or for the grati- 
fication of ambition or revenge, and hai woven tlii^ incidents arising from 
these fatal errors into a narrative of great power. The only f)bjection8 we 
have to make are, that Miss Wilkinson has somewhat overcharged her 
canvas with persomiges, not all of whom are c.'sscntial to the conduct of 
the story, and that the interest is not sufiieieiitly eoncentrate<l. Oiir 
sympathies once excited in the fortunes of tlie [>resumod herf)iue, we find 
a difficulty in transferring them to others who are successively placed in 
the same position. It is a compliment to Miss Wilkinson^s alulitv t(»Hay, 
that she lias been able to develop an immense \ariety of diameter, but 
this we appreliend might have been aeeomplished without sacrilreing timt 
unity of juirpose which is so essential to the jxufection of a work of art. 
The faiilt, as commonly happens with yt)ung wiiteis arises from a too 
great prodigality of materials, and will correct itself by e.\periem‘e in tlieir 
use. Apart from these objections we look upon “ Hands not Hearts” as 
amongst the cleverest works of fiction of the day. 


JAMKS’S “DARK SCENK.S OP llISTORY.'f * 

Tiii:iu>. is, perliaps, no more manifest evidenct* of true progress nmf 
of real civilisation, than that the time of “Dark i^eenes in History” is, 
to a great <\\tent, gone by. The revolutionary combats in tlie city of 
Paris, tin* lll-dlrccted insurrections in Italy, the prolonged struggle of 
the 3Iagyars, and many other recent events, have unfortunately pre- 
sented a too vivid ie\ivification of the past. Mho murders j>reee<luig 
them, and the executions following in their traces, stand in the same 
category. As well might wo expect to see tlie olive-bramh do tho 
duty of the sword, and [jcace-societie.s (-it at orduance-boards, m human 
rature to forego all its most energcti<’ attributes — its resisiunee to 
tyranny and oppression, or its lust <»f power and conquest. Rut while 
human" nature and its nianlfe.station3 roniaiA the same, and probably ever 
will remain so, there are modifications which it is pleasing to contem- 
plate. Judicial murders of brave men, distinguished soldiers, and old 
and lionournble servants of the crown or country, by merciless cnemtea 
— the persecutiou of religious communities, of those who lie in other 
people’s way, or of rival claimants, even unto death — these things am no 
longer easy, scarcely indeed possible, in face of the free and open ox- 
• Hands ITotTleiirts. A Tale of the Vuy. By Janet W. Wilkinson. S voli. 
Bentley. 

t Dark Scenes of History. By G. P. 11, James, Esq. 3 vols. T. C. Newby, 
J^ec, — VOL. LXXXVII. NO. CCCXLVin, 2 II 
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pression of public opinion. So, also, wars of opinion and of fh.ith, of 
parties and of factions, or for personal ambition or national aggrandise- 
ment, will cease to be so frequent when condemned by the thoughts 
and feelings of whole generations of men. 

It was a happy thought to group together some of these darker pages 
of history. The contrast cleanses the heart. We leani best to enjoy 
the state of things under which we live by comparing them with the 
horrors belonging to other times. W'e cease to murmur at trivial and 
often imaginmy evils, while regarding the dread facts of past his- 
tory ; and, while reading and shuddering, we are Ulled with gratitude to 
think that we dwell in a land of peace, wlicre the life of the commonest 
subject is jealously sliielded by the d£gis of the law. 

Mr. James selects for his first sketch the Calvinist conspiracy of Am- 
hoise, in the time of Francis II. of France. The scene opens at La 
Fertf', the Prince of Coiule’s castle. The chief conspirators, Coligui and 
his brother d’Andelot, and the Cardinal de Chatillon, arc ably depicted. 
The nominal chief, La Kcnaudicre, is invested by Mr. James with almost 
mysterious attributes. Most historians have avowed that par sa vie 
errante il devint cornme Ic lien den r^fnyies el des n'^ynicoles, Mr. 
James grants him almost powers of ubiquity. Agreeing with the usual 
tradition in tracing to the advocate Aveiiclles the betrayal of tlie con- 
spirators, he differs from liistoriaiis generally in making Cond6, Co- 
ligni, and d’Andelot be seduced into Ainhoise, instead of repairing 
thither to second the efforts of those from without. The general mas- 
sacre, the death of J^a Ilcmaudiere, and the execution of (^astekiau, tlie 
great features of this tragedy, are told in Mr. James's liappiest style. 
The reader feels himself changed into a .s])ectator, and cvcrylliiiig passes 
visibly before his eyes. ^Ir. James says he has drawn jjrincipally on the 
memoirs of de Violleville. If so, he might, have a(l<l(‘d the old marshal’s 
amusing analysis of tlie Duke of Nemours’ feelings, who, he says, grieved 
most about his signature, ‘‘fur, as to his word, he would ah^ays have 
given the lie to whomsoever had dared to reproach him with it, so 
brave and generous a prince was he.” 

Mr. James's account of the murder of the young prince Arthur of 
Brittany presents some peculiarities. Two fishermen’s w'iv(*s are sup- 
posed to 1)0 watching* on that fatal night by the banks of the Seine for 
the return of their husbands. 

I'atiently had they watched for many an liour, w]>en suddenly they heard the 
sound of horses’ feet coinint; dow u the IkTiiay road. ‘‘ Heaven send it 11103* tiie 
kiii^!: coming back!” said one of the women to the other, ‘‘ for then we shall Inive 
a good market for the fish.” 

*‘No such good luck,” replied the other. “The king would not come at this 
hour; and, besides, I only hear two or three liorses.” 

As she spoke slic w ent up the little hank to obtain a sight of the road. Iler 
e^^es had grown familiar with the darkinvvs; and ,«<ho saw* three horsemen ride 
down towards the river and disinounl. (>ne of them gathered all the reins to- 
gether and remained where ho was. The other two went dose dow n to the edge 
of the water, one of them turning his head and saying. “ Mind 3*011 stir not a step 
for your Utc.” 

“1 will not, my liege,” replied the ni.an who lidd the horses; and the other two 
walked for several yards close to the edge^vf the Seine. 

TIk) dip of oars in the water was heard; and the two women, looking out, saw 
faintly the outline of a boat with two men in it, making it.s wa}* tow*ards the oppo- 
site shore. It was soon loftt in the darkiu ss, and they j)erceive<l not w*hither it went ; 
'xit some twenty minutes or half an hour after, a light 8tre.ame<l out from one of 
the lower windows ot the new* tower where all had been black before. Tliat light 
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remained there; but very soon, tlirough one of the looplioles of the tall lateral 
turret, which contained the staircase, a yellow glare broke forth upon the night, 
faded away, api)oare<l at tlic loophole above, and then at another higher atill. It 
was next seen spreading over one of thv' iip()er caseinoits of the tower; OJid ihe 
women fjincied they heard the sound of voices, speaking loud, bon\e across the 
river by the wind. 

A moment or tw'o after, there w as a loud and piercing shriek, a second fainter, 
. and then what seemed a deep murmuring groan; and at the same lime the light 
was extinguished in the cha?nl)c»r al)Ove. The women shook very much, but dared 
not ask each other what all this might mean. Not long after, they hear J a heavy 
plunge in the water; aud then the creaking sound of tht‘ oars upon the gunwah% 
and their measured dip in the sti*eain. The boat returjUHl before their e>es aitli 
two men in it as before; aud after a few minutes the hfirses’ ftH?t w^ere lufuri^ayU- 
ing the ground, and taking apparently the w'ay back towards liernay. 

All unusual interest is imparted to the sad history of IVrkiii ^^'^^rbeclc, 
by Mr. James’s battling' stoutly for the rights of that unfortuiuite youth. 
Sucli a view of the subject not only takes the young man out of tl»o 
category of eommoiipliico criminals or impostors, hut gives to hi? whole 
life a cluiraetor of mixed romance ami reality, in which all onr Hvm- 
pathies are brought into play, and are riveted by the innate lt»vo of 
justice. 

In this case, as in that which follows — tlie persecution of the Knights 
Templars — it is important to observe that the (M'imcs eommittiMl l<'<i to no 
beneficial r<\sult. It would, indeed, only be vindicatiiig the secret wavs 
of Providence in writing th<? dark scenes of history, not only to record tlu* 
tragic events tliomselves, hut to trace out as far as jHvssibfc, in hrltf and 
terse language, the fate of tho^e wlio -wrought tliose fearful hi.stoi ieaJ tra- 
gedies. After the execution of lliclior.l PJantagoiiet (Perkiti Warheck), 
and of Edward Earl of \Varv\ick, the heir of Tudor obtained the jlaiigli- 
ter of Ferdinand the Catliolie. The death of Arthur eonsigiu'd her to 
the arms of his brother; and the marriage of Catherine with Henry 
severed Englarid from the domination of Kome. The male line 'fudor 
boeamc* extinct in one more generation ; and policy and crime eirectcd 
nothing to ])orpotuate the dynasty. 

The suflerings of the Templai’S after they were delivered up to die 
tender mercies of th(^ Doininicans, who weio never known to fail when 
any act of monstrous cruelty w’as to be performe<l, are told with tin* most 
vivid sense f)f what those sufferings must haxe hvfxi. Put not ntu* of all 
tlioso who took a ]M*ineipal j)art in the fnirbaroiis eruelties exercised tipon 
tlie Templars escapf d an early, and miserable end. Philip t!»<‘ Fair, 
King of France, died in tlie year 13H, in the forty-fifth year of Wis age, 
of a lingering disease unknown to any of the jdiysicaans of the time, bht 
last hours being spent in bitterness of spirit; Pope (’Jernent was swept 
away by death one? 3 car and a month after the eonsummatbm of the 
ruin of the 'Pemplnrs ; rdwarcl II. was deposed by a son and a wife, 
and murdered in prison ; and Enguerand de Mafigny was baiigatl in 
IJlo upon the gibbet of 31ontfaucon, which he himself had erected,* 

The pei-ftccurions of flu* Alhigenses also present ever-changing scenes 
of the dark deeds and atrocities which unfortunately too often feully the 
history of religious differencts and feuds. The most remarkable per- 
sonage in tlie conspiracy of Cueva is undoubtedly the cor«air Jnnpies 
Pierre, ami the most striking event^^is his death, wdiieli is thus recorded 
by Mr. James : — 

He had sailed away from A^enice with the (lec't. honoured, and apparently con- 
tented wit)i I be distinction he reeciveil from the repubhe. His only cause of 
anxiety or re^rret seems to have been the detention of his fair wife in Naples; 
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but we find that he conBoled himself from day to day with the hope of her libera* 
tion, though we know not that be had any good foundation for such an expecta- 
tion. The fleet was lying off the coast of Dalmatia, watching, it would appear, 
for the ships of the 33uke of Ossuna, when a quick-sailing galiot arrived from 
Venice, and an officer went on hoard the admiral’s ship. Shortly after a signsd 
was made for Jacques Pierre to come on board, which he immediately obeyed, 
accompanied by one servant and the rowers of his barge, 'riiere is reason to 
believe that a council was then held, and that the opinion of the famous corsair* 
was asked upon several points. As soon as he returned to the deck, however, 
rude hands were laid upon him ; and the fatal preparations that he saw gave the 
first intimation that his deatli was determined. He Avished to speak; but they 
would not hear him. IJo asked a confessor; but they would not grant him one. 
Tlie#ital cord was twined round liis neck; and after a brief struggle the body was 
put into a sack and cast into the sea. 

The remarkable history of Wallenstein completes the first selection of 
Dark Scenes of History;” and we think we have said eiiougli to show 
that, while Mr. James has treated his subjects so tlmt bis readers may 
almost fancy they arc enjoying romance, they are really receiving* truths. 

BLACK WILLIAM’S GRAVE.* 

This novel is written in imitation of Mrs. Ann Radclifle ; but while the 
author loves, with his great predecessor, to sport with the romantic and the 
terrible — with the striking imagery of the mountain-forest and the lake, the 
cloud and th<* storm — with wild and desolate ruins — and with those half-di.s- 
covered glimpses or visionary shadows of the invisihlo world, which seem at 
times to cross our path, the comparison will go no furtlier. To her wonderful 
talent in producing scenes of mystery and surprise, Mrs. Radclifle added the 
powerful delineation of passion, and her descriptions of scenery w’erc copious 
and admirable. 

Minimus Mote, Gent., has not one of these altributcs of a successful novelist. 
His want of invention is so manifest, that the whole of his story might bo 
written in a page. His style i difl’use in the extreme ; his descriptions wire- 
drawn and faulty; and his language turgid and conceited. U'orse than all, 
the seduction of the heioine, Mary Mordaunt, by the villain Sir William 
Catesby, is an incident upon which to make tlio interest of tlie story lie, 
worthy only of the worst days of the Minerva press. Much cannot bo said 
neither of the murder of the unfortunate heiress, her being cast into Black 
William’s Grave, or of the ultimate destruction of Sir William Catesby him- 
self in the same den of liorrors and supernatural appearances. With regard 
to the latter, in the present day, consistency, if not some little regard to the 
philosophy of the thing, is expected in literary aspirants. But the author has 
not iiimself had a clear notion of what hiS “ Black Stranger” was or ought to 
be. In bis modest estimation of his own performance, he deems this crcatimi 
superior to the imp in the ** Lay of the Last Minstrel” and to the witches in 
Macbeth.” But it is a complete failure ; for he is at times Sir W illiain's 
double,” and a moment afterwards lus opponent ; and, although under every 
form a spiritual agent, he is ultimately tniule to die the death of a mortal man ! 

* Black William’s Grave. By Minimus Mote, Gentleman, 3 vols. T. C. 
Newby. 
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